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TO! H1s 


Royal Highneſs 


Duke of Atkiny and YorK&k;, iy 
His MaJesTiEs only Brother. 


Py 


May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 


LemJHE Dedication of Books hath 
949 R&? been ſoold, and ſtill is ſo uni-. 
; verſal a cuſtome, that to dil 
allow it, would be perhaps 
look'd upon as affecting Sin= 
oularity a little too much ; yet I could 
never learn any convincing reaſon for 
that Practice. The greateſt Monarchs 

A 2 that 
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that ever liv'd could not protect Books 
from Cenſure : and, 1 think, it were 
againſt reaſon theyſhoulkd; for except in 
- matters of Faith-and State; ( and not in 
them neither, where the: Almighty and 
his Vicegerents have ſetnohimits, )-no re- 
{traint ſhould be laid on Men, to hinder 
their embracing and enjoying their own 


a» 


Opinions , and arguing againſt thoſe of 
others. Wherefore I thall not be guilty 
of ſo high a preſymption,. as.to beg from 
your Royal Highneſs the Patrociny of 
this Work of mine ; in which, I have not 
the Vanity to doubt but that there may be 
many mote Errors than-I can well help. 
Nor {hall I 'carry my Preſumption to {0 
extravagant a pitch, as to defire your 
Royal Highneſs to. caſt your Princely 
Eye on any thing contain'd in this Trea- 
tile; You have given the World too ' 
publick demonſtrations, how great a 
Maſter you are in the. Art of War, to 
go to thoſe Schools again , eſpecially 
to learn from ſuch as -lam: - And now in 
this happy calm under his Majeſties moſt 
mercifut Government, You are giving 
{ignal proofs of your greatdefire of Peace, 
notwith{tanding your abilities and skill 
in-War... I could. enlarge my ſelf much - 
on, this Head , without coming within 
the,ſuſpicion of Flattery, a ſordid Vice in 
all:-Men , more eſpecially in thoſe who 

| & Þ | ns 
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| this Humble Addreſs is, with moſt ſub- 


miſſive thankfulneſs, to acknowledge the 
Princely favours, you have ſo Nobly, 
but I am afraid undeſervedly, beſtowed 
upon me ; and to declare how ready 
I am to venture what remains of a Life, 
now almoſt worn out, in making all thoſe 
dutiful returns that become, 


May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 
Your moſt Humble, moſt Faithful, 


and moſt Obedient Servant, 


"James TurnNex: 


VIIM 


To THE 


Generous Reader. 


RSSF the Subjects of Great Britain and Ireland 
8 LD. live: in ſo profound a. repoſe, that they 
GS ({carce hear the woful crys of their Neigh- 
FS boars, haraſs'd and oppreſt by chat dreadful 
= Monſter War, that great Boar of the Foreſt, 
*. . Which makes deſolate Cities and Provinces, 
ſo that their Sleep is not broke by the unſeaſonable ſound 
of Trumpets, ceny Fa rattling of Dryms, nor are they right: 


| ed out of theix Houles-( I had almoſt ſaid, our of their 


Ws ) by the ſudden Infalls and Arracks of a_ fierce Ene- 
my; they have good reaſonto bleſs and praiſe the God of 
Peace. for ſo great a happinels, and -with a thankful ac- 
knowledgement, pray for his Vicegerent, the King, un- 
derr whole auſpicious | raign they ,enjoy theſe Halcyon 
days, and under whoſe Government, if they cannat fit 
under their own Fig-trees and Vines, at leaſt they may eat. 
the Fruit.of the one, and drink the Juice of the other in 
Peace and Quiet. Yer let.them remember 3 that War 
follows Peace,. as naturally as Night does follow Day ; 
and thar after a ſweet. calm, a dreadful ſtorm is to.be look- 


Fl 


cd ifor, againſt -which the wary Pilor carefully provides. 


if you think: I do | hereby invite all Gallant Spirics in 


rime at Peace, to provide memlclyes for War, you are 
nat-at-,all degeiy;d : 1 do indeed deſire, that when War 
comes unexpeRedly (as often ir does) it may pot find braye 
men ſurpriz'd, and to need inſtruction in thoſe neceſlary 

Military 
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| pleat Souldier ; for you are indeed the ſtock our of which 


Milicary things, which they might have learn'd before ar. 
\ 


full leiſure. | 


If you be one of thoſe, who cither already knows, or 
n__— you do. know-all . therules' of the Ancient: and 


Modern Arc of War; Or if you be one of thoſe who de- . 


fire ro know neither of them, I ſhall adviſe. you, to ſave 


your ſelf the Money 'to buy, and the'trquble to: read this 
trifle of mine. It is with none of you thar ir ſeeks acquain- 
rance, it walks in another Stage. It is to you, Young 
Lords and Gentlemen, it makes its humble addreſs; Ir is 


ro you, Generous Souls, that it offers its ſervice : And ir 


is from you ( whole birth entitles you to Martial Exer- 
ciſes) that it expects @ fair welcome and entertainment. 


*. 
. = 


Moſt, or many of __ not learn theſe Peaceable Arts 
and Sciences, without which no Principality or Repub- 
lick can well or long ſubſiſt; and all of you cannot be ad- 
mitted to the Stern -of Government, or permitted to 
fit at the Kings Council-board : Ir will. be therefore for 
youto conſider, how you can ſerve your Prince and Conn- 


trey but by Arms. © The ancienteſt of you all derive your 


| Pedegree from thoſe who bore Arms, it is by Arms. ye 


had your Honour, and it is by Arms you are_bound-now: 


' ro maintain it. I ſhall not bid you look to thoſe of your 


own. rank and quality in France, who glory to learn the 
Military Art from them, and yer their example deſerves 


imitation ; but I ſhall entreat you to follow the Ro | 
or 


of your Martial Anceſtors, and account it more honour for 
you by, Warlike Exploits ro ſhew you are their Worthy 
Succeſfors, than to prerend to it only by a vain muſter of 
rheir. old- Charters, Patents, and Commiſſions. If this 
prevail not with you, then ſer before your eyes, but at a 


| very great diſtance, the Moſt Iluſtrious Prince James , 


Puke of Abany and York; no mortal can boaſt of a higher 


Birth and Extraction, yer that did not-hinder him in his 


younger years to learn the true Art to fight Bartels: both 
at Sea and Land, which hath made him now fo famous all 
the World over. Nor do I defire you: to:reſt ſatisfied 
when you know indifferently well to exercife Companies, 
Troops or Regiments of Horſe and Foot, / though that be 
both good and neceſſary ; ler there be' a- plus ultra with 
you, and endeayour to know all that belongs to-a- com- 
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our Soveraign {ſhould chuſe his Military Commanders , 
and then there will be the Jeſs need of fuch . perſons 
as lam, whom the World nick-names Soruldiers of For- 
tire, Remember it is not your Narive Coutage and 


' Valour (though that be an eflential part) though eve- _. 


ry. one of you were as tout as ever Hefor was ſaid to 


be, thar will ferve your turn; it is knowledge in Marrtial 


affairs that you are to learn; and though the Art of War 
be a Practical one, yer the Theory is fo needful, thar 
without it you may be Common Souldiers good enough, 
but not good Commanders ; you are to know more than 
you daily ſee; foritis a ſignof a very mean Officer, when 
he tells you he likes not ſuch a thing, becauſe he never 
ſaw it before. I wiſh with all my heart, that this fol- 
lowing Treatiſe may afford you ſome help to fo noble a 
Study : In it I give you few, or rather no rules of my, 
own, I am not ſo vain; but I go very far back to ſearch 
for them in all the remains of Antiquity : And let it not 
offend you, that I illuſtrate Rules and Cuſtomes of War 
by ſeveral Inſtances ; I do it purpoſely becauſethe Nature 
of Man 1s rather led by Example, than driven by Pre- 
cept : This ſeems to impoſe, that only to invite to a. No- 


ble Emulation : Beſides, the right or wrong doing of an 


action, with all its circumſtances; is better clear'd by the 


firſt, than by the laſt. And if I ſeem to claſh with the 
old Maſters, or new Tacticks of the Ancient or Modern 
Art of War, I give my Reaſons for it, which you may 
either approve or diſapprove as you pleaſe, without doing, 
me the leaſt injury. When I tell my own opinion of 
Military Cuſtomes, looking back as far as I could find 
any glimmering light of Hiſtory to dire me ; I give 
alſo my Reaſons, which you may likewiſe reject if you 
pleaſe, for by ſodoing I ſhall neither be condemin'd for He- 
refie nor Schiſm. | 

If any Gentlemans curioſity leads him to enquire, Why - 
I Print this Book ? I ſhall Anſwer him firſt, I can fincerely 
aſſure him, Vanity to make my ſelf known in the World 
pulh'd me not toit, elſe I had not let ir lye unprinted by me 
ten whole Years after firſt I wrote it. Next, very few could 


_importune/me to publiſh it, ſince very few did know [1 


had writ it. Nor did I, indeed, make it publick to dil- 
abuſe ſome gay men, by letting them ſee they knew no 
- (a) more 
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more than their Neighbours ; and yet the doing fo had 
been Charity, if my offer had been receiv'd as kindly as 
1 intended jr: The conſideration that induced me to ir 
was in ſhort this, When I had ended all I had reſoly'd 

ro ſay of the Grecian and Roman Art of War, and durſt 

not hazzard on the vaſt Oceari of the Modern Art, |! 
was encourag'd to proceed to thar, and to bring all I in- 
| : rended, to as great perfe&tion as I could, by a great Ma- 

Tz | \ er, and good Judge in. thoſe affairs :* And when [I 
had done fo, that Noble Perfon, -atter my concealment 

of it ſome years, deſir'd to peruſe it; andas hehad per- 

ſwaded me co finiſh, ſo he prevail'd with me to publiſh 

theſe Eſſays : Bur be pleas'd ro know, he was ſuch a one 

as his Majeſty had made choice of in the year 1666. 

: | ro command his Scottiſh Army, towards the end whereof 
' ' * he routed the Rebels at Pentland : The vety fame Perſon 

| was again entruſted by his Majeſty, with the conduct of 
4 his Forces, in the year 1679. and continues ſtill -in that 
| Command, and is well enough known by the Name of 


ww 


General Dalyell. Bur I am afraid you may ask me, What 

moy'd me to begin to write theſe Diſcourſes ? But for thar, 
| if I were put to the Rack till I give you my Reaſon, I could 
| _ give no other than this, "Thar being out of employment, 
þþ and not accuſtom'd to an idle life, I knew not how to paſs 
away my ſolitary and retired hours with a more harmleſs 
divertiſement. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Ancient Militia in General: 


AaE ACE is the choiceft of all Earthly Bleſſings : One Peace 
<I> is better than innumerable Triumphs: - It is thar Bleſſing - 
Fd which carries al} other external ones in its Boſome'; with- 
& out it no man can ſay he either enjoys himſelf, or any thing 
dE he might call his own. The terrible Wars which our Paſſions 
raiſewithin our Breaſts againſt our Reaſon, make us cry to 
Heavenfor that inward Peace, whereof neither Man nor De 
Tous S vil can bereave us. Even ſo, thoſe people, among whom þ,....+.:.: 
the ſeat of War is, ſend up their frequent Petitions to'the' God: of Peace, Bleſſing. 
to remove that dreadful Scourge from them; but the pity is, when-their 
Prayers are heard, and that they have obtain'd the ſo much defir'd and 
long'd for Peace, few-or none of them os hat preſerve ſo-ineſtimable a Joc 
any 


| Pallas Armata. Cuar T 


Pe ar 


War a horri- 
ble Curſe. 
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Companions 
of War. 


Private War. 
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Many Nations have, and do this day enjoy a quiet Peace, but fcldome or 
never had the whoie habitable World a general Ceſlation of Arms, bur 
when Auguſftas ſhut the Temple of Farm: And it was fit that it ſhould be fo 
then, when the Prince of Peace was tedeſcend from the Manſions of Peace, to 
enter the Womb of the Immaculate Virgin. Burt it is not my Work to 
deſcant of Peace, the Elogies whereofhaye been loudly enough proclaimed ma- 
ny Ages ago. w 
If Peace be ſo great:a Blefling, it will follow, that:War muſt be a very 
heavy Curſe, and to; no doubt, it is. It carries all evils, and all plagues in 
the Belly of it; it extirpates Families, deſtroys Nations, and drains Provinces 
of both Men and Money ; it breaks up and diſſolves Humane Societies, and 
It tramples on all Laws, both Divine and Humane, except that of the: longeſt 
Sword ;z or it makes them run all after it like Lacqueys. I believe, if the 
Propher Gad had ſpoke nothing of Peſtilence, but given David his choice of 
War or Famine, the Pſalmiſt had undoubtedly choſen the laſt, as the leſs 
Plague. For, though all the three be from God ; ( for there is no evil in the 
City which is not from the Lord) yet War is but mediately from God , 
and immediately from Man: And the King of Iſrael choſe rather to fall into 
Gods hands. than Mans. - Beſides, both Pcſtilence and Famine have been, 
and undoubtzdly will be, in the World without War ; but it is almoſt im- 
poſlible, that War can be of. any continuance in a Land, bnt it will draw 
after it both Peſfilence and Famine, as its inſeparable concomitants. Yet 
ti:is dreadful-and devouring Plague of War is not only permitted, but com- 
manded by the Almighty, to dwell among the Sons of Men. Gods own cho- 
ſen people were by his own appointment afflicted by it, and did allo by thar 
ſame authority affli& others with it. | Sera 
Enmity and feud had its beginning in the World ſoon after'its Creation, 
not, only between the ſeed of the Woman and the Serpent, but between 
Man and Man, yea, Brother and Brother, Cain and Abzl ; neither doth ir 
matter much, with what Weapon the one kilPd the other, ſince experience 
teacheth vs, that man can be ſent to his Grave a thouſand ways without the 
help of a Sword. This was a Private War, which {till continues, and will 
Jiſt till time be no more, between Man and Man , and ſometimes, Fa- 
mily and Family. A Publick War is twofold, a Foreign and a Civil War, 
Tue Foreign is of one or more Nations againſt one or more Nations ; if under- 
taken to encreaſe Dominion , conquer or enſlave otifers, or yet to hinder 
the growth of a neighbour Potentate, it is unjuſt. Of the juſtifying cauſes 
of a Foreign War, Authors are to be conſulted , that write purpoſely on 
that ſubject, particularly Hugo Grotins, De jure Belli & Pacis : let it be enough 
to ſay in this place with Azgzſts:, that there can be no cauſe of a juſt War, 
but an injury done, whether 1t be to Princes, Subje&ts or Embaſſadours, and 
that no fatisfaCtion, after it is required, cin be got. And indeed this War 
ſhould be formally denounc'd, otherwiſe it derogates from the Juſtice of the 
cauſe. This to me ſeems clear from the definition the Civilians give of an 
Enemy, Heſtes ( ſay they ) ſunt qui nobis, aut quibus nos bellum decermmus \, caters 
latrones, aut predones ſunt : Thoſe are enemies, ' who either have denounc'd the War 
againſt us, or we againſt them ;, otbers are Thieves or Robbers. And Cicero in 
his Offices, Nullum Bellum eft juſtum, nfs quod art rebus repetitts geratur, aut de- 
nunciatum ante fit, & indittum;, NoWar is rs but what is made for reſtitution, 
or denounced or indifted before. Neither will the War that ay wry made 
againſt the ſeven Nations of the Canaarites, impugn what 1 have ſaid of the 
juſt cauſe of a War; for though theſe Nations had, perhaps, done no wrong . 
to the Iſraelites, yet Joſhua had a particular Warrant from God for what he 
did, which few or none but he can pretend to. It is true, neither he nor 
Moſes were commanded to fight with the Amalekires, yet the Lord approved of 
it afterward. F | | 
The Grecians denounc'd- their War by a Caduceus: The Romans by their 
Feciales, whoſe cuſtome was to ſtand: on the Roman Territory, and throw a 
Spear or Javelin againſt the Land of thoſe whom they declared Enemies. 
In theſe later times, beſides the denunciation of the War, a Declaration (or- 
dinarily, called a Manifeſto ) is emitted by the Aggreſſor, whereby he either 
doth make the Juſtice of his War appear to the world, or at leaſt endea- - 
| vours 
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yours it. And though the perſons of Embaſladours were wronged and vio- 
lated againſt the Law of Nations, yet the War ſhould be denounc'd by a Let- 
ter, or fome ſach way, faith Grorzus ; yet we read not that David uſed any 
ſuch previous civility to Hanun King of Ammon, after he had affronted his Em- 
baſladours. | | 
A Civil War may be likewiſe two-fold, the one ſort is of the-great men of Civil War 
a Free State, one againſt another, as that of Syl/a againſt Marins, Father fwoſold. 
and Son, and Ceſar againſt Pompey , Father and Son among the Romans. 
or in a Monarchy of thoſe who are competitors for the. Crown, as the War 
was between the Houſes of York, and Lancaſter. The other is of Subjects 
againſt their Soveraigns, which can never be lawful, let the pretext be neyer 
fo ſpecious, I mean on the SubjeRts part; for I make no doubt, but a Sove: - 
raign, whether Prince or State, not only may, but ought by the power of 
the Sword to rednce their Rebellions Subjects to their Duty, when by no 
other means they can prevail with them. Both theſe kinds of Inreſtine 
Wars are called Civil, becauſe they are snter Cives unius Reipublice z Among 
the Citizens of one Common-wealth, It is the worſt of all Wars, and that wherein 
there 'is'not ſo muchas the leaſt ſhadow of Civility. This War arms Brother 
againſt Brother, for which we need nor ſearch Hiſtory for Examples : In this 
War the Son thinks he doth a meritorious work if he betrays bis own Father ; 
and the Father conceives he ſuper.erogates , if he ſheaths his Sword in his . : 
Sons Bowels, becauſe, faith he, he did not riſe to fight the Lords Battels, even Ir is the worſt 
perhaps againſt the Lords anoimed ; for this War extinguiſheth all natural of Wars. 
affection among the ;neareſt in Blood. This ſort of War ſends Coblers and 
other Mechanicks to the Pulpits, to torture their Audience with Non-ſence. 
This converts Souldters into Preachers, who by vertue of their double cal- 
lings, belch'out Blaſphemies againſt the great God of Heaven, and rebellious 
and opprobrious Speeches againſt his Vice-gerents on Earth. And on the other 
hand, this War metamorphoſeth Preachers into Souldiers, and tells them, 
that 'a Corflet becomes them better than a Canonical Coat, and a broad 
Sword better than a long Gown: It whiſpers them in the ear, that Chriſt 
would not have bid thofe of his Diſciples who had two Coats, ſell one of 
them, and buy a Sword, if he had not intended to leave War as a Legacy 
to his followers, as well as Peace. It tells them, they ought in their Ser- 
mons to ſummon Subje(ts under the pain of eternal damnation, to rife in 
Arms againſt the Soveraign Power, becauſe they are bidden Curſe Meroz , 
who would riot come out to help the Lord againſt the Mighty : Yet very few of them 
can tell you, whether Meroz was a Prince, a City, or a Countrey. But 1 
dwell too long here. 
Not long after the Flood we find numerous Armies raiſed by Nimrod and 
his ambitious Succeſſors, to ſubject others of Noah's race to their lawleſs do- 
minion : And indeed, if the Stories of theſe very ancient times be true ( as 
they are very much to be doubted) we read not of ſo great Armies (except 
fome in Holy Writ) as thoſe, which N:zzs, and the famous Semirams, and 
the Kings of India, whom ſhe invaded, brought together. It is pity we 
ſhould not know how they were armed, and in what otder they fought : I 
ſuppoſe there were'Wars in the World, before there was 'any to record them. 
The Egyptians wrote in Hieroglyphicks, and therefore, I believe, nexT- to 
Moſes, we are obliged to the Grecians, for giving us a glimpſe of Antiqui- 
ty. And truly, even they wrote the occaſions, the caules, the beginnings, | 
the progreſs, and iſſues of Wars ſo confufedly, and fabulouſly, that we can AncientHi. 
build but little on their relations, till themſelves became renown'd by the ſtories fabu- 
ſout [reſiſtance they made againſt the Perſian Monarchy ; and yet even then, '%* 
they gave us but little light, how other Nations, beſides themſelves, ma- 
nag'd the War, what Art or Order they uſed in their Batrels, or how their 
Combarants were Armed. | - 
The Sacred Story mentions.no Battel fought after the. Flood, or before it 
till that of Chaderlaomer, and other three Kings, againſt the five Kings of 
the Plain. But we may preſume, thete were many bloody bicketings before 
that,, when Nimrod, Belus, Nimss and Semiramss-( if Ninus was not . Amraphel 
one of the four Kings, whereof 1 much doubt ) impos'd the yoke of Slavery 
on ſo many Nations. In this Battel —_— inthe plain of Sodom and Pr 
Z ' che 
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the five Kings were beaten, but how either they or their Adverſartes fought, with 
what Arms, or in what Order, the Hiſtory tells us nothing. The Conque- 
rours carry away a great booty, and many Priſoners, and among them Lor, 
and the endeavouring his reſcue, made the War juſt on his Uncle Abrahams 
ſide: He follows, and overthrows the four Kings, and brings back all the 
Goods and Priſoners. Abraham had no particular Warrant for this War, but 
it was approved, for thereafter Melchizedec, the Prieſt of the moſt High 
God, bleſſed him ; nor was it needful for the Father of the Faithful to de- 
nounce the War, becauſe he look'd upon himſelf there, as an Ally, if not a 
SubjeCt of ſome of the five Kings, particularly him of Sodom. The Texc 
makes this aCtion of Abraham a ſurprizal; for it is ſaid, he ſmote them in 
the night. We find he Armed three hundred and eighteen of his own Ser- 
vants, but with what kind of Arms, either for Offence or Defence, we know 
not; and yet it would ſeem, his Servants had learned to handle their Arms, 
for ſome of our Tranſlations have it, He armed his train'd Servants. By 
this place of Scripture, it appears that theſe Kings had fought together be- 
fore, (becauſe it 1s ſaid, the five Kings rebelld againſt Chaderlaomer , whom 
they tad ſerv'd twelve years; now it is more than probable,” they had fought 
at leaſt once with him, before they offer'd to do homage to him, but Moſes 
mentions not that, as not being to his purpoſe, his deſign there being only to 
give us the Story of Abraham. : 

Pharaoh folfow'd the Iſraelites with ſix hundred choſen Chariots, ſaith 
Aoſes; and with two hundred thouſand Foot, and fifty thouſand Horſe, faith 
Fofephus ; but how theſe Chariots, theſe Horſe, and theſe Foot were arm'd, 
what order they kept in their purſuit, or what diſcipline they had, neither 
the one nor the other tells us. But we may ſuppoſe well enough that the 
Egyptians were well armed, and knew the Art of War ; and that Foſhua and 
other Captains of the people of 1ſ-ae!, might have learned from them the 
contemplative part of their Military skill, which afterward they praCtis'd on 
thoſe Nations they were ordain'd to root out. Andif the Kings of Egype 
had War with the Ethiopians while the Iſraelites were under them, I make no 
doubt, but many of them ſerv'd in theſe Wars. ANenophon commends very 
much both the valour and the kill of thoſe Egyptians who were with Cre- 
ſus, at that Battel which he fought with Cyr#s : And it 1s very like that the 


| Grecians themſelves got the rudiments of their Art of War in Egype, as well 


as of other liberal Sciences; and it is like, Lycurgus taught the Rules of the 
Military Art to his Spartans, which he had learned from the Egyptians, as well 
as he did other civil conſtitutions. From the Lacedemonians did the Thebans 
learn their diſcipline of War. The Theban Epaminondas and Pelopidas taught 
it to Philip of Macedon, and he to his Son, the Great Alexander, whole glo- 
rious a&ts obſcured all the famous exploits of the reſt of the Grecians. e. 
need not doubt each of theſe added ſomething of their own to what they had 


learned, for by ſuch means all Arts come to perfection. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Arms, and Order of War of the Ancients. 


O find out the Arms, or Art of War of theſe Ancient Nations, whether 
Jews Or Gentiles, till the Grecians wrote their own actions, we have very 

little light. To begin with the 1{-ael;res. In the foregoing Chapter I obſer- 
ved, that their great Patriarch Abraham, fought with four Kings and routed 
them; he was, no doubt, the firſt, but not the laſt of the race of Heber, who 
fought a Battel. 1 told you alſo, it is not known how he armed his ſervants and 
followers. That all or ſome of them had Swords, is no more but a probable 
conjecture, for we; do not read of that Weapon in Scripture or any other 
Book, till' Simeon and Lews (who were Abrahams great Grand-children ) co- 
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vering their cruel revenge with the cloak of Religion, ( of ſo old adate is 
that miſchievous praQtice ) deſtroy'd the Sechemites with Swords ; for it is faid, 
Each man took his Sword. | | | 
That the 1ſ-aelites had Arms, wherewith they fought againſt She and Og, and 
other people, is not at all to he doubted : -In the Wilderneſs they could nor 
get them ; and therefore, I think, that they brought them out of Egype with 
them, ſhould be no queſtion; but how they came by them, tome is a very great 
queſtion. For I think it not at all probable, that thoſe Kings or thoſe Pha- 


_ 7aobs, who ſo grievouſly oppreſs'd them, would ſuffer ſo many hundred thou- 


ſands of them to be arm'd, no more, than afcerwards the Phzli/tines, when 
they had the upper hand, would ſuffer a Smith to dwell in I{-ae/. For my part, 
I believe, at their coming out of Egypt, they borrow'd all manner of Arms 


from the Egyptians, as well as they did better movables, for they had alike . 


Tight to all. | 

But what kind of Arms they uſed, when they fought with thoſe Nations 
whom they extirpated, what Art or Order they uſed in their Marches and 
Battels, both before and after they came to the Land of Promiſe, we are yet 
to learn : yet we find mention'd, for the Offenſive , Swords, Javelins, and 
Spears ; and for the Defenſive, Targets and Shields (1 ſuppoſe Head pieces 
could not be wanting) are recorded to have been in the Magazines of their 
ſeveral Kings z nor did they want their great Artillery of Baliſts, and Cata- 
pults, as ſhall be declared in its proper place. Yet, if all the Philiſtines, 
according to their ſeveral Statures, were proportionably arm'd as their Cham- 
pion Goliah was , and all the 1ſraelites as well arm'd as their Neighbours 
the - Philiſtines, we may ſafely conclade, they were as well arm'd every 
jot, as the Grecia#ts or Macedonians were afterwards. We find likewiſe they 
had Chariots; but how many , or how arm'd or order'd , we know not. 
We may alſo probably conjecture, their Files were ten deep, when they mar- 
ſhalPd their Batallions, for 1 find they had Companies and Regiments much 
about the number of thoſe of our lateſt modern Wars : for we read of Captains 
of thouſands, who were ſuch as our Colonels; Captains of hundreds, who 
were Centurions, and like our private Captains; Captains of fifties, ſuch as 
our Lieutenants. It is pity, Foſephs ( who was a great Captain himſelf) did 


not tranſmit the Military Art of his Countrey-men to poſterity, it had been 


worth his labour. 

As little, or indeed leſs light doth.any Author afford us to know the Arms, 
Order, and Diſcipline of the Aſyriass, to whom the firſt Monarchy is gi- 
ven, by the univerſal conſent of Hiſtory. But we find, that not only they, 
but the Perſians, Indians, and other Nations. uſed Elephants and Cha- 
T10tLS. | 

The Elephant of India is ſaid to be a far more couragious Beaſt than, that 
of Africk: They are yet made uſe of inthe Wars of that Countrey. Of old 
they carried wooden Towers on their backs, wherein were lodged armed 
men, who threw Darts and Javelins among the bands of the enemies, through 
which theſe dreadful Creatures were furiouſly driven, who of themſelves 
were ſufficiently able to break the ſtrongeſt and beſt compos'd Squadrons of 
armed men : But when they were gall'd and wounded, and turned head, then 
they did that miſchief to their Maſters, that was intended for the Enemy. The Re- 
mans,before their Wars in Greece, made no uſe of them; and though at firſt Pyrrhus 
terrified them with the ſight of theſe, indeed, terrible Beaſts; yet thereafter they 
found means to wound them, or by making lanes and ſtreets for them, to render 
their fury ſo uſeleſs, that they got but little hurt by them. But for all this, | cannot 
have faith enough to believe what Lzvy reports,that an armed Souldier enter'd in- 
to combat with an Elephant, and that the Beaſt grapled him with his Trunk 
about. the middle, and caſt him up in the air, but that the Souldier falling 
with little or no. hurt, wounded the Beaſt with his Sword. I ſhould be of 
Opinion, that ſuch a hug as that might have cruſh'd both the Souldiers Corſler 
and his Bones, till the Marrow came out; for in his Trunk ( which the Za- 
renes call Proboſcis) there is ſuch ſtrength, that therewith, as ſome write, he is 


| able tofell Trees; or I think, the Elephant might have roſs'd "his Duelliſt 


ſohigh in the air, that the very fall ſhould have daſh'd him in pieces. But 
Livy did no more ſee this Romantick combat, than he ſaw ſhowers of Blood 
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and Stones, which he writes rain'd frequently among the Territories of the 
Romans and their Allies. : 

Chariots'in ancient times had ſometimes Scythes on both ſides of thew, 
ſometimes none. Xenophon writes that before Cyrus time , the Trojays and 
Aſjyrians, and thereafter the Cyrenztans uſed Chariots drawn with four Horles, 
in every one whereof was only one Combatant, and a Driver or Coach- 
man. This faſhion ſeem'd to Cyrus, of no. greater advantage than to skirmiſh 
a little, but did not at all help to beat an Enemy rang'd in Battel : There- 
fore he aboliſh'd it, and order'd his Chariots to be made with ſtrong and 
broad Axte-trees, to both ſides of which were faſten'd Braſs or Iron Scythes ; 
next he put armed men within the Chariots, who 1a the charge diſcharg'd luſtily 
their miſſile Weapons, wherewith he took care that they ſhould be well ſto- 


red: and with theſe he did not only ſometimes $skirmiſh, bur for moſt part 


charg'd furiouſly the Enemies ſtrongeſt and cloſeſt Bodies and Batallions. | 
The Egyptians Arms for the Offenſive, were great and maſly Spears, faith 
Xenophon, but how long they were, he doth not tell; and for the Defenſive, 
they had Shields of Brals, of ſuch a largeneſs, that therewith they cover'd 
both their Bodies and their Legs. They marihall'd their men one hundred in 
File , and when this was told to Cyrus, he made himſelf merry with it, and 
faid, he wiſt'd all his Enemies would draw up a thouſand deep, for fo they 
ſhould be the more eaſily ſurrounded, their flanks ſooner attack'd, and confe- 
quently, ſaid he, I ſhould haye the cheaper market of them. By whar that 
tame Author faith, it would ſeem, the Egyptians drew up conſtantly an hun- 
dred deep; for when Craſus delir'd them to change, they anſwered, They 


would not alter their Countrey faſhion. Yet I conjecture , the Egyprian 
cuſtome hath been to marſhal their Batallions by the ſquar& root, for here I 


find their Body conſiſted of ren thouſand men, and they perhaps being deſi- 
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rous to make a ſquare of men, (which is to have as many in File as Rank ) 
have embattel'd them, a hundred in; each; for a hundred times a hundred 
produceth tewthouſand. Of the Square Root 1 ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 

The Perſians that fery'd on Foot in (yrass time carried for the Defenſive, 
a Head-piece, Corflet,' and a little Target ; and for the Offenſive, a Sword 


and a Curtle-axe, beſides their Darts and Stones. His Cuirafſiers and Light- 


horſe were arm'd as the Grecians were, wiereof 1 ſhall ſpeak in the nexr 
Chapt&r. In his time, the Sacars and Carduſians, a people dwelling near 
Perſia, were excellent Bow-men on Horſe-back, whoſe oft-ipring, in all proba- 
bility, were thoſe Parthians, who by their valour and s$kill in that manner of 
fight, routed the Army of the Roman Conſul Craſſus, and kill'd himſelf; and 
put Mark, Anthony to ſo ſhameful a retreat, and to near a danger of evident 
ruine, that oftner than once he offer'd to rid himſelf of that impending dif. 
es by Self-Murther, as Plwrarch in his Life relates. Cyr, who was the 

rſt Perſian Monarch, did not adhere to, one conſtant number of Ranks , for 
ſometimes he drew vp his Batallions ten in File ; and it is like, he obſery'd 
that moſt, for he had Myriarchs, who had the command of ren thouſand ; 
Chiliarchs, who were Colonels of thouſands; and Centeniers, who were 
Captains of hundreds ; all which may infer ten deep. Yet in Xenophons ſe- 
cond Book, we find Cyrns his Perſians to be twelve in File; and his Batal- 
lions, when he fought with Creſus, were four and twenty deep; and indeed 
that was deep enough : Perhaps inthe marſhalling his ſeveral Bodies, he hatin 
ſometimes made uſe of the Square Root: But'the King of Lydia, in that 
ſame Battel which he fought with Cyrus, made both his Horſe and Foot thirty 
deep, - except the Egyptians I ſpoke of, who were an hundred in File, ' as I told 
you formerly. What more I have to fay of any point of War uſed by any 
other ancient Nation, either before, or in the time of either the Grecian or 
the Roman greatneſs, ſhall be interwoven in the diſcourſes of the Militia of 
theſe two famous Nations. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Eletion , Levy , and Arms Offenſive and Defenſive, of 


the Grecians. ; 


? 


Ince we have found out but little of the true Militia of other Ancient Na- 
tions, let us take a ſurvey of the Grecian Art of War, which hath been in 
many ages, .and ſtill is ſo much ſpoken of. And herein we muſt borrow all 
our help from «Alan, who, you will find, hath given it us very ſparingly. For 
though we have the works of Homer, and that he is accounted the ficlt Hea- 
then Author, who wrote any thing of formed Battels ; yet we are not to ex- 
pect much light from ſo blind a Lanthorn. Polyb;us, though a Grecian, and a 
Captain, contributes nothing to our aſſiſtance, but what we are glad to'glean 
from the ſcattered drops of his Pen. : The reſt of the Grecian Tacticks nam'd 
by Alan in his Treatiſe, are loſt, except ſoine pieces of eAreas, tranſlated 
into Latine ſeyenty years ago by Caſaubon, which Sir Thomas Kellie thought were 
likewiſe periſh'd. But truly we need not much regret that loſs, if that 
which eAlan ( who perus'd them all tells us, be true, that they wrote nor, 
as if they intended to inſtruct thoſe who were ignorant and deſirous to learn, 
but as to thoſe who were already Proficients, who underſtood the words and 
terms of Art, and who knew the practice of the Greczan War, as well as the 
Authors themſelves. 

All Armies and Forces were rais'd by a Levy called ordinarily in ancient 
times, and ſtill very properly, an Eleftion. And truly, Iam ſorry I ſhould fo 
ſoon have occaſion to expoſtulate with e/E;an, who hath forgot to tell us that, 
of which he ſhould have given us a particular information, and in the firſt 
Place too ; that is, how the levies of the Grecian Souldiers, either of Horſe or 
Foot, were made, at what age they were enroll'd in the Militia, and how 
long they were obliged to ſerve, Of theſe particulars I ſhall tell my Reader, 
that Lipſus out of Demoſthemes, ſaith, that none were elected till they were 
eighteen years old (this wasa year later than the Romans choſe theirs ) and 
that they were bound to ſerye till the five and fortieth year of their age. But 
Ulpian ſaith, that the Athenians did indeed eleCt and enrol their Souldiers 


' when they were eighteen years old, but made them only do Military duties 


within their own territories ( which was, upon the matter, to train them ) till 
they were twenty. After that, they were bound to ſerve in foreign expediti- 
ons till they were forty, and then they were diſmils'd. | think it ſtrange, 
they would diſmiſs men in the very ſtrength of their age ; I ſhould rather think, 
they then only left it to the Souldiers choice, to ſerve longer or not, as they 
pleas'd, but did not by any publick a& or ordinance diſable or incapacitate 
them to ſerye longer in the War. I findalſo in Authors, that the Greeks had 
an eſpecial care ( as all Nations ſhould) to chuſe perſons, who as members 
apt for ſeveral funftions, were fit to compoſe the great Body of their Pha- 
lanx : For many can ſerve on Foot, who would make but bad Horſe-men, 
and many are able enough to carry a piece of light Armour, and Offenſive 
Weapons, who cannot bear the burthen of Head-piece, Corllet, Greeves, 
Taflets, and Targets. And this is ſhortly all I can ſay of the Grecians Eletion 
of their Souldiers. | 

The Ancient Greeks compoY'd their Armies of Horſe-men, Foot-men, Cha- 
riots, and Elephants. Of the two aſt I have ſpoken. We are now to ſce how 
the other two were armed. | 

The Foot.men were divided into thoſe who carried heavy Arms, and thoſe 


who werelight arm'd; and ſo were the Horſe; and both the heavy arm'd 


Foot and Horſe were called Cataphrafi, and the light arm'd Foot had the 
denomination of Yelizes. The heavy arm'd Foot had for the Defenſive, . a 
Head-piece, a Corſlet, Greeves, and a Target; this laſt was round and hol- 
low in the middle, more than two Foot and a half in diameter ; this the 
Souldier carrizd on his Back all the time of his march > but when he was to 
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fight, by a wry of his Body he made it fall on his left ſhoulder, and preſent- 


ing his Pike with his left foot formoſt, his whole Body, till below the knee, 


was Covered with his Target : All theſe Arms were of Braſs, and ſo were their - 


Boots, which defended their Legs ; for Homer tells us often of his bene ocreats 
Archivi. 1 cannot tell whether both their Legs were Booted, it may be only the 
Icft, becauſe moſt ſubje& to danger. Inſtead of Braſs Targets, the Great 4- 
1-xander gave Silver ones to thoſe Yereran Phalangites, who had helped him well 
to obtain ſo many glorious Victories z and thoſe who carried them were cal- 
led Argyraſpides, or Silver Shields. Every man who carried a Shield had ſome 
Device on it, according to his own ftancy.; and I have read that one cauſed 
to be painted on his Shield a Fly, of as little a proportion as. a living Fly 
is, and ſo ſcarce diſtinguiſhable on ſo great a Shield, for which his fellows and 
companions mock'd him, and ſaid, He had done ſo, that his Device not be- 
ing diſcernable, he might not be purſued by an Enemy : but he anſwer'd, 
That his intention was to advance fo near an Enemy, that any of them might 
ſee and perceive it was the piCture of a Fly. The Offenſive Weapon for the 
heavy arm'd Foot, was a ſtrong Pike, ordinarily eighteen foot long, bur the 
AMacedonign was of one and twenty, and was called Sarsſa; theſe three 
foot of greater length gave a great advantage to thoſe who carried them, 
for aſſuredly, the longer the Pike 1s, it 1s the better, fo it be manageable, 
as ſhall be ſaid hereafrer : and therefore a Pike of four and twenty foot long, 
would have had the advantage of that of one and twenty. A good ſhearing 
Sword was alſo a Weapon for the Carapkratts, both Foot and Horſe, though 
eAlian, in all the accounts he gives us of the Grecian Armies or Arms, ſpeaks 
not one word of a Sword. Perhaps he thought we were obliged to conceive, 
that all Souldiers were Sword-men. EN 

The Grecian Velites, or light arm'd Foot, for moſt part bad no Defenſive 
Arms. Their Offenſive Weapons were Swords, Javelins, Darts, Arrows, 
and Stones, which they threw, both ont of their Hands, and our of Slings : 
Some of them had allo a ſhort Spear 3, and for Defence, a little Target , 
which the Macedoxians called Pelta : But thoſe who carried them needed not 
make a third ſpecies of the Infantry, as elar ſeems to infinuate ;, theſe 
Peltati being nothing but light armed Foot ;, for the beſt arm'd of them, were 
not ſo well arm'd Defenſively, as the worſt arm'd of the Roman Yelites, who 
notwithſtanding were but reckon'd among the light arm'd Infantry. And in- 
deed I wonder, why any- of the Grecrans, at leaſt of the Iacedonians, ſhould 
have wanted theſe Pelre, or little Targets, with which they ought like- 
wiſe to bave had Head-pieces or Morrions, as moſt of the Roman Veliues 
had. 

The Grecian Cavalry was likewiſe divided into two forts ; the heavy arm'd, 
and light arm'd. The heavy arm'd were called Cataphraiti, a word which 
both the Romans, and all other Nations, have borrowed from the Greeks; and 
though it be common to both Horſe and Foot, yet they have approprarted ir 
only to the heavy arm'd Horſe-men. And here my Reader may obſerve , 
that theſe words Cataphraits, Gens d' Arms, Men of Arms, heavy arm*d Horſe- 
men, and Cuiraſſiers, ſignifie all one thing. The Grecian Cataphratts for De- 
fence, had Head-pieces, Backs and Breaſts, Greeves, Taflets, and Boots of 
Iron or Braſs; and if Iunderſtand right, Targets ; Their. Horſes were like- 
wiſe arm'd. If theſe Riders ſo armed, were mounted on ſtrong and couragi- 
ous Horſes, aſliredly they were able, either to give or receive a very forcible 
and ſtrong charge and impreſſion. But being ſo heavy, were neither able to 
purſue an -Enemy far, or run very ſpeedily from him. In this place «£/;az; 
1s much to blame (as in many other places ) and is here inexcuſable, for not 
telling us what Offenſive Arms his Caraphratts carried, for he keeps up this as 
a ſecret ; buttill he or ſome Body for him, inform me better, 1 ſhall believe 
their Weapons were Lances, Swords, and Maces, which I ſuppoſe, I could 
make appear out of Hiſtory. The light armed Horſe-men were of two kinds, 
Haſt «ti, which | render Lancieers;, ſome of theſe had noi Defenſive Arms, and 
ſome had a Target. The ſecond kind of light armed Horſe-men e/#;a calls 
Feremarii, other Authors call them Acrobalifts, and theſE were ſub-divided into 
two ſorts ; ſome uſed Darts, and were called Tarentines;and ſome had Bows and 


Arrows, and were called Scythe,becauſe the Scythians delighted much in the Bow. 
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If you will compare the Antient Grecian, and the Modern Armies uſed not . 
half an age ago, in the point of Arms, you will not find any conſiderable Gre:;a and 
difference. To the heavy arm'd Grecian Foot, anſwer our Pike-men, when Modern Arins 
they were, and ſtill ſhould be armed with Head-piece, Back and Breaſt, compared, 
Greeves and Taflets, except in this, that ours want Targets, and walk not in 
Brazen Boots. To the light armed or Yelites of the Greeks, do anſwer our Bow- 
men or Harquebuſiers, when we had them, and now our Muſquetiers. To the 
Grecian Cataphrafi on Horſe-back, correſpond our Gens d' Arms, or Cuiralli- 
ers, armed with Lances, when they were in faſhion, and now with Piſtols 
and Carabines: To the light armed Horſe-men called Sagittaris or Scythe, 
you may compare thoſe whom the French call ſtill Archers, armed formerly 
(even ſince Gun- powder . was found out ) with Bows and Arrows, and half 
Lances, and now with Piſtols or Carabines. To the Tareptines anſwer gene- 
rally our Light Horſe-men , armed Offenſively now with Hand-guns and 
Swords, and ſome of them Defenſively, with Back, Breaſt and Head-piece, 
but moſt without any of them. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of their great Engines, and Machmes, of their Training , and 
Exer ciſmg. - 


He Ancients had their Artillery as well as we have. Theſe were their 
Rams, Baliſts, and Catapults. They hgd alſo their Yinee, Plutei, Moſcols, 
and other Engines, whereby they made er approaches to the Walls of be- 
lieged Towns. 1 think it ſtrange, that ſame attribute the invention of the 
moving or ambulatory Tower fo much admired by Antiquity, to Demetrgu 
the Son of Antigonus;, for tome it is clear enough, that his Fathers Maſter 
the Great Alexander had one of them at the Siege of Gaza, which was ren- 
dred ineffetual by the deep Sand, through which it could not be brought ſo hx 
near the Walls, as was needful; for the Wheels, on which it was to move, The ambula- 
ſunk down. Neither do I think that Alexander himſelf was the inventor of it ; 2 19ver- 
Whether the Trojan Horſe, whoſe Belly was ſtuffed with armed men, might | 
be ſuch a Machine as this,or whether it had only its exiſtency in the Poets brain, is 
no great matter. 'But becauſe the Romans uſed all theſe Warlike Engines 
at the expugnation and propugnation of Towns, 1, ſhall refer my Reader 
concerning them to the fourth Chapter of my 'Difcourſes of the Roman Mili- 
tia, where I ſhall alſo ſhow him the ſubſtance of what eAneas, an Ancient 
Grecian Tactick, ſaith on that ſubje&t. Herel ſhall only obſerve, that as the 
Grecians were very apt to ulurp to themſelves the invention of many Arts 
and Sciences, which they ſtole from others: So it will be found that many 
of theſe Machines were uſed. in the World, before the Grecians were ſo 
much known, as afterwards they came to be, We read in the ſeventeenth 
Chapter of the ſecond. Book of the Chronicles, That Ozias King of Judah, by 
the invention of- 5kilful Maſters. made and planted onthe Towers and corners of the 
Walls of Jerultalem, Engines which ſhot Arrows, Darts, and great Stones. And. 
theſe were no other than thoſe: Machines the Greeks called (arapults arid Baliſts : 
And this was long before, the overthrows and defeats of the Perſian Monarchs Theſe Ma- 
made Greece famous in the habitable World. Some think, Aoſes invented chines nor in- 
them, and I think, they may as' well fanſte he invented the moving Tower — _ 
( of all which hereafter ) whereof I ſpoke but juſt now. But the place al- nad 
ledged for this, which is the laſt verſe of the twentieth Chapter of Deatero- 
aomy, Will not juſtifie that; for it js ſaid there (as the Jalan Tranſlation 
hath it) Thou ſhalt cut down thoſe Trees, which bear no Fruits, and make 
Bulwarks ( Baſtion) of them, againſt thoſe Cities thou art to befiege. 
And though _ and Terduzzs think-, that here are only meant Stakes 
and Pallifadoes for Ramparts and' Sconces ; yet I may without Herefie be- 
lieve, that -the Yinea and Plutes , -: which we read in Latin Hiſto- 
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ries, may be meanr in the Text ; and the Ram alſo, wherewith, I ſuppoſe, 
Toſbua way bave battered the Walls of thoſe Cities, which he had no autho- 
rity from the Almighty, to beat down with the ſound of Rams horns, as he did 


_ the ſtrong Walls ot Fericho. 


Gre:t4a1 words 


_ of Exerciſe 


The Grecians wefe very exact in Training and drilling both their Horſe 
and Foot ; and without queſtion, they. taughr their Souldiecs very perfectly 
to handle and manage all the Arms they were appointed to- carry, whether 
thoſe were Javelins, Darts, Stones, Slings, Swords, Pikes, Lances, Maces, 
or Bows and Arrows. And as careful they were to teach them thoſe moti- 
ons and evolutions, whereby their Bodies, whether ſmall or great, changed 


- their preſent poſture into another, either by Facings, Doublings, Counter- 


marches, or Wheelings. And though the European Nations were forc'd to 


_ find out words of Command each in their own language, to teach' the uſe 
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"and handling of the Piſtol, Carabine, Harquebufs, Mulquet, - or any other 


Fire-gun, in regard none of thoſe were known to any of the Antients ; yet 
the handling of the Pike is the ſame in all its poſtures, that the Grecians had : 
And all our European words off Command for the motions and evolutions of 
Bodies, are borrowed from the Greek, By Example ; That which they call'd 
Declina in haſtam, we call To the Right hand. That which with them was 
Declina in Scutum, with us is To the Left hand: Becauſe they carried their 
Pike on their right Shoulder, and their Target on the left. "Their Inflefso in 
haſtam aut Scutum, Was Our Right or Left about. Fugare with them, is to my 
fenſe, ( though 1 know others think not ſo } to Double Ranks. Their Inter- 
calatio, was our Doubling of Files. Readdere in arrettum, is As you were. It is 
needleſs to give you more, ſince moſt of our Modern words are the fame 
with theirs, and are obyious in moſt languages. Yet here I ſhall take liberty 
to ſpeak a little of both their, and our Counter-marches, that hereafter l[ 
need not trouble either my ſelf or my Reader with that point of exerciſe, for 

which I have ſo ſmall an eſteem.” | | 
They called a Counter-march Evolutio per verſum, and they had three kinds 
of it, which are yer retained in our Modern Exerciſes; and theſe were the 
Macedonian, the  Lacedemonmian, and' the Perſian, which was, alſo called the 
Chorean. The Macedonian is, when the Batallion is commanded-to take up as 
much ground in the Van, as it poſſeſſed before, e*'re he who was Leader faced 
to the Rear, 1t is done thus: He who 1s inthe Rear marcheth through or be- 
tween two Files to the Van , and then withonrt an alc ſo many foot beyond 
the File-leader, as the Body at their due diſtance poileſſeth; all the reſt that 


were in the File before him, following him in order as they ſtood, till he 
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making alt, they all take up their'ſeveral diſtances behind him, till he who 
is File-leader turn himſelf about on that ſame ground he ſtood on, and then 
all tyrn likewiſe, ſo that all the File faceth to the Rear in that ſame order, that be. 
fore the Counter-march it fac'd to the Van;by this means the Body loſeth ground 
in the Rear : and therefore one Modern Drillers, when they command the 
Macedonian counter-march, they fay, By the Right or Left hand Counter- 
march, and loſe ground in the Rear, or gain ground in the Van , which is all 
one thing. he . 

The Laconian is, when the Batallion is commanded to take up as much 
ground in the Rear as it poſleſs'd before, and is done thus. The File-leader 
turns juſt where he ſtands, and marcheth as many foot behind the Rear-man 
as the Body at its due diſtance ſhould poſleſs, all who follow him turn not 
about, till their Leaders go by them, and ſo the Bringer up doth only turn 
himſelf without any further motion. The Modern word' of Command for 
this is, Counter-march to the Right and Left hand, and gain ground in the 
Rear, h 

The Perſiaz is, when the Batallion keeps the fame ground it had, but with 
this difference, that the Leader ſtands where the Bringer up was, and the 
Rear-man where the Leader ſtood, -It is done thus : The Leader advanceth 
three ſteps, and then turns and marcheth to 'the Rear, and all who follow 
him turn not; till they come to that place to which he' advanced, and then 
they face abont, and take up the ſame ground they formerly poſleſt. The 
word of Comm:nd for this is, Counter-march to the Right or Left hand 
and keep your ground. It is alſo called the Chorear Counter-march , be- 
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cauſe, as the Choyws uſeth to ſing and dance all together, ſo here all the Ranks 
move at once, and keeping that ſame meaſure and diſtance in turning, re= _ | 
ſembles a Dance : Bur indeed, all theſe Counter-marches, as moſt of all evo= * 4 
lutions, are better, and ſooner illuſtrated, nay, demonſtrated by a Body of 
Souldiers in the Field , than they can be either by words, or figures oa 
Paper. 

Philip King of Macedon, Father of the Great Alexander, put down the firſt 
of theſe Counter-marches, which was his own Countrey one, and with good 
reaſon ; for it hath a ſhow of flying, at leaſt of retiring, being a Body of 
ſixteen deep ( as the Macedonian Phalanx was) by that Counter-march loſt 
in the Rear ( where the Enemy is ſuppos'd to be )- one hundred and twelve 
foot of ground, . one faot being allawed for every Rank to ſtand on, and fix Allthree of 
foot of diſtance between the Ranks, at leaſt it loſeth one hundred and ſix {wall uſe. 
foot. And truly, L[. think the hazard were ſmall , if all the three ſeveral 
Counter-marches were for eyer_baniſh'd out of all Armies, except thoſe of 
our Enemies. It is true, I never ſaw any of them uſed in ſight of an Ene- 
my for if they be practis'd then, I am confident, confuſion would follow them, og 
which is but too ready to appear in any Army, though never ſo well or- 
der'd, when it is unexpeRedly attack'd by an Enemy in the Rear. 

If the Grecians had been acquainted with our great Guns, nay, even 
with our Muskets , which kill at a greater diſtance by far, than Darts or 
Arrows, and againſt which their Defenſive . Arms would 'not have been 
proof ; they would have found that an Enemy a good way from theic 
Rear would have. render'd their beſt Counter-marches both unfeaſible and 
dangerous. All the good, I ſuppoſe, that is intended by a Counter-march, 
is to place the yery ſame men and Ranks with their faces to the Rear in thar 
very ſame order they were, with their faces to the Front. - And truly, if 
Captains be careful to place their beſt men, in the Front, .their next beſk in 
the Rear, and make middle men' of the rhird, and rank eyery man according 
to his worth and digaity, as they, ſhould do, (but too many of them are negli- 
gent in this ) it will be needleſs to hazard a Counter-march, but with much 
caſe, and with one word.,of Gommand, . (and that is,, By the Right or 
Left haad about) an Enemy may be fac'd in the Rear, without datiger of any 
confuſion or diforder. 7 FRE - | 
+.” T have ſeen ſome yery punCtual Officers and Drill-maſters, who have taken 
much pains to teacly new beginners all theſe three ſorts of Counter-marches, 
and have made them practiſe their leſſons very exaQtly ; yet for all that, I could 
never in my own Judgement, have a better opinion of Counter-marches, 
than, they fay, ſome Phyſicians have of Cucumbers, - which they firſt order 
ro be well correfted and prepar'd with Vinegar, Ozl, Pepper, and I know 
not what elſe, and then adyiſe, to throw-them. out of doors, or over the 
Windows. OL OE. | 

In exerciſing Bodies, the firſt care is to make Ranks and Files keep that 
diſtance, that is allowed by the-Prince or General -who commands the Ar- + 
my, for he may do in thar ' according ro his pleaſure. The Grecian Foot \ 
had a three-fold diſtance, the firſt was of ſix foot, and this «&kan will have 
to be in exerciſings and marches between File and File, as well as Rank and 
Raak ; but aſſuredly thefe,was not ſo good reaſon: for the one as there was - 
for the other ,: in regard all-the heavy arm'd Foot carrying, long Pikes, re- 
quired ſix foot in their march between Rank: and Rank for the convetiiency 
of their Pikes ; but therg was no need of ſo mych between File and File, as Diſtances of 
any man at firſt view, may eaſily.comprehend. The ſecond diſtance was of *< Foo 
three. foot between Rank and Rank, as alſo between File and File, and this 
was when they were drawn'up,: and ſtood in Battel with their Pikes order'd ;, 
and their poſture at this diſtance was called Denſatio, 'The third was of one 
foot and a half between both: Files and Ranks, and- that was, when they 
were either to give or receive a charge, and it was. call'd Conſtipatio,, In 
that poſture having preſented. their Pikes with their lefr foot formoſt, their 
Targets touch'd. one another , and ſo-their Phalange look'd like a Brazen 
Wall, as Lucius e/Emilins, the. Roman Conſul, ſpoke of that wherewith King 
Perſeus fac'd him at the Battel of Pidna, where they fought for the Soyeraignty 
of the Kingdom of Macedon. : 
| | C2 The 
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The Grecian Horſe were marſhall'd in ſeveral figures, and of their diſtance . 


I can ſay nothing, nor doth eAkar help me in ir at all. Of rheſe ſeveral 


Of che Herſe. figures of Horſe Troops, I ſhall ſpeak in the next Chapter but one. And 
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then my Reader will perhaps believe with me, that the Square Battels proba- 
bly kept that diſtance that Troops have done ſince; and that both the Rhom- 
bus and the Wedge required a greaterdiftance, when they were commanded 
by a motion either to the Right or Left, hand, to change the. poſture or the 
place, wherein they ſtood ; and I conceive, when either of them was to 
charge, the Horſe men were obliged to ferr rogether, as cloſe as ever they 
could, otherwiſe they .could. not pierce fo home, as way expedted by thoſe 


who caſt them into thoſe moulds. But this will be better underſtood af-. 


terward. | 

_ Whethet all thoſe Grecians, who were fit ts bear Arms, were Train'd or 
Exercis'd, or ſome only of then ele&ed for” that purpoſe; or whether thoſe 
who were pick'd out and Train'd, enter'd in pay before rhey were put in 
Companies or Troops, or what that pay was, or whether ſome were bred and 
Train'd in Military Schools and Seminaries, as Mexarder did with thoſe 30000 
Perſians, whom he caus'd to learn the Macedonian Art of War, and as the Grand 
Signior doth with his Janizaries, we know nothing. We ſhonlkd have been much 
bound to e/£han, if he had vouckſafed to have given os any light in rhefe 
particulars, but he is defeCtive all along in many +dcag beſides rheſe. 

The Grecians , and more efpecially the Romans, tho Training and 
Exetciſing ſo neceſſary a duty, that they never either negleted or omitred it, 
nay, not in the times of the calmeft Peace. 'A Train'd and well Exercis'd 
Army hath the advantage of that which is not Train'd, though the firſt be 
compos'd of Novices and Tyrones, and the aft of Yereravs, whereof Polybins, 
a famous Hiſtorian, and a good Captain, fgives us an obſervable example in 
his Fifth Book. Antiochus King 'of Syria, preſuming on the experience and 
approved valour of his Army, and deſpiſing the Egyptians, with rheir King 


Prolomy, (an unaftivePrince) whom he had beat before, negleCted to exer- 


_ ciſe and keep his Souldiers in diſcipline z mean time Siſib5w, Prolomy's great 


Miniſter of State, protrafted time with Iogf'd Treaties with Arntiochus, till 
he had levied great numbers. both of Natives and Strangers, and had by 


' Grecian Captains Train'd and Exercis'd them well in alk. Militaty duties ; 


Fo fixteen 
decp. 


Decurio, 


ſo that when the two Kings fought at Raphia, for the Kingdom of Ce- 
bſyria, with Armies of near equal numbers, Prolomy got the ViCtory. 
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"CHAP. V. 
Of the Grecian Iifantry. 


W-* are told by ela that the Grecian Foot were ſometinies rriar- 
/ YV ſhall'd ſixteen deep, ſometimes twelve, and ſometimes eight. Obſerve 
here, that what he or other Authots call a Longitude we call a Rank, which 
the Larines called Frons, and Fwugwm ; and what theycall'd Altitude, we call 
File, or the depth. The Germany after the Latire, call the deepnefs of a File 
the height of it. The Macedonians, as e/flown faith, marſhall'd'all theic hea: 
y armed foot ſixteen deep; and this height of depth of a File, our Atthor 
eſteems to be abſolutely the beſt, becaafe, ſaith he, it makes not too long a 
Front, but what if it make too ſliort a one? But his reaſons for ſixteen deep, 

we ſhall hereafter examine. j | | 
| Every one of thoſe Files had a leader who conimanded it, and was called 
Decnrio. Obferve here by the way, that Decurio is not always he who com- 
mands ten men, as many of my profeſſion fanfie. The File had likewiſe irs 
TergiduCftor, whe was our Bringer up : But in £747: account this Rear-man 
: -- "ml 
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had no command, but was ſubjeCt to the Middle-man, who under the Leader 
commanded the laſt half of the File. There were beſides in every File, as 
Elan laith,. four Enomotarchs, each. whereof, ſaith he, had the command 
of three men. | But here aſſuredly our Author miſtakes himfelFf, for four men, 
and each of them the command. of three , make. compleatly ſixteen, and 
10 both File-leader and Middle-man. were excluded. But certainly the De» 
curia or Leader had the three men next him immediately under his command, 
and the fifth man was an Enomotarch, who had three under him, then the 
Dimarite or. Middle-man, ( who: commanded the laſt halt of the File) had 
the inſpection: of the three men immediately following; and laſtly, the fifth 
man from the Dimarie, andthirteenth fram the Decurio, had the three laſt 
men of the File recommended to his care. By this means, there are but four 
petty Commanders. in every File, whereas earn unadviſedly and unatten- 
tively made fix. LZochos with, the Grecsans was our File, two of theſe made a 
Dilochy, which conſiſted of thirty two men; its Commander was called D:lo- 


chita; We bave no Officer torepreſent him but a Lance Speſate. Two Dito: 


chies or four Files made a Tetrarchy, whoſe number was ſixty four ; irs Offi- 
_ cer wasa Tetrarch, whom a Caporal in a Company of two hundred or three 
hundred men may reſemble. Two Tetrarchies made a Taxiarchy, its Com» 
mander was called Texiarcha, which eAlian's Tranſlator renders Centnrio ; 
His command was of eight Files, which made one hundred twenty.cight men, 
And here, I pray you obſerve, that Certurio was not always ftrictly taken for 
a Captain of one hundred. And we ſhall find hereafter in the Roman Militia, 
his — command was of ſixty, ſometimes bur of thirty, as it is here of 
one hundred twenty eight. A Sergeant in an old French. or German Company 
reprefents this Grecian Taxiarch, Two Taxiarchies , which were fixteen 
Files, made a Syntagmatarchy of two hundred fifry fix men ; its Commander 


A bile. 


Ennumerat1- 
on of the ſe. 
veral Bodies 
of the Foor. 


Syntagmatarcha was Our private Captain. This Company was a ſquare of men, 


. ſixreen in Rank and ſixteen in File, and whatever way you tutn'd it, ſtill fixteen, 
Andif with e£6an,you allow fix foot of diſtance between Files as well as Ranks, 
it will be a Body equilateral, and a ſquare of ground, as well as a ſquare of 
_ But of theſe manner of Battels I ſhall ſpeak particularly here- 
after. | 
Two Syntagmatarchies compos'd a Pentecoſiarchy confiſting of five hun- 
dred and twelve men; its Commander was called Pentecoſiarcha, or, in La- 
tine, Tribunus minor, we Call him our Lieutenant Colonel. Two Pentecoſfiarchies 
made a Chiliarchy of one thouſand twenty four men, its Commander was 
Chiliarcha, or Tribunus major, © whom anſwer? diretly our Modern Colo. 
nel of one thouſand men. *' Of two Chilarchies was made up a Myriarchy 
of two thouſand forty eight , its Commander was AMyriarcha. About eighty 
ears agono Colonel in Germany bad ſo few in his Regiment, but now we 
hall ſay that he was as out Brigadeerz Two Myriarchies made a Phalan- 
garchy or ſimple Phalange, conſiſting of four thouſand ninety ſix men, irs 


Compar'd , 
with our Mg- 
dern Bodies. 


Commander was called Phalangiarcha, in Latine, Pretor, for whom ſuppoſe . 


a modern Major General. Two Phalangarchies made a Diphalangarchy, cam- 
pos'd of eight thouſand one hundred ninety two menzits Commander was called 
a Diphalangiarcha, for whom we have none but a Lieutenant General. Two 
of theſe made a Phalange, over which commanded the General of the Infan- 
try. By this account we find in every Phalavuge two Dipbalangarchies, four 
Phalangarchies, eight Myriatchies, ſixteen Chiliarcies, two aud thirty Pen- 
recoftarchies, ſixty four Syntagwatarchies ;-.in all one thouſand twenty four 
Files, which conſiſted of ſixteen thouſand three hundred. cighty four men, ar 
ſixteen in every File. 1 X 

Here you are to obſerve, that every Syntagmatarchy or. private Company, 
confiſting of two hundred fifry fix men, had beſide the Captain and others al- 
ready ſpoken of, five other Officers, wham e/£bn calls ſyperaumerary or ex- 
traordinary. Theſe were the Enſign-beater ( for every Company of Syn- 
REY had a Colours ) a Servant or Afliſter, or if you Plea, you may 
call him an Adjutant, who carried the Captains Orders : The third was a 


Preco, or a Cryer, who. proclaim'd the Captains diceCtions,- even in the time Extraordine- 


- | ry or ſuper- 
of Battel. Men of ſtrong voices. were choſen for that office. The Romans = merary 
O 


fcers. 


ufed them, as it appears by Hannibal cauſing them to be counterfeited "hen 
e 
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he ſtorm'd and enter'd the Roman Camp at Cepua. They are out of faſhion 
now, the loud noiſe of Gun-powder having render'd them uſeleſs. The 
fourth was a Trumpeter, whoſe office is known. And the laſt was a Tergs- . 
dx or Lieutenant, whoſe office was to ſtay conſtantly in the Rear. Theſe 
five were ſuperordinary ; the reſt were Ordinarii, and this word: the Church 
hath borrowed from the Militia ( and reaſon for it, ſince on earth ſhe is a 
Pann Body) in giving name of Ordinaries to her reverend Bi- 
0 


Ps- | 

- But in this place eA;ar is obſcure, for 1 know not how he diſpoſeth of . 
the Serjeant, or of the Captain of the Company, nor how he diſpoſeth of 
the Tribunes lcfler or greater, Lieutenant Colonels and Colonels, Briga- 
diers and Major Generals, where ' he appoints them to march, or where to 
ſtand or officiate in time of ation; or whether he reckors them in the 

A Queſtion number of the Phalange, which conſiſted of ſixteen thouſand three hundred 
nor anſwer'd. eighty four men, or not. His Decurions, Dimarites,Enomotarchs, Dilochites, 
and Tetrarchs, are all of them, no doubt, of that number ; neither can ] al- | 
low them any other place to march or fight in, but Rank and File, for they 
were no Other but File-leaders, Middle-men,  Lance-ſpeſats, and Caporals, all 
of whom carry Arms. But that all who commanded above them were in 
Rank and File, is a thing I cannot fanſie. And if the Captain was conſtantly 
in the Van or Front of his Company, why was the Lieutenant, whoſe ſta- 
tion was Ry in the Rear of it, call'd a ſuperordinary Officer, more 
| than the Captain? And being all theſe five were conſtantly Officers in the | 
Syntagmatarchy or Company, why ſhould they not be calld ordinary Officers 
as well as the Taxiarch or Serjeant, or as the Syntagmatarch or Captain ? 

The light armed Grecian Foot, according to eAlian, were half the number 
of the heavy armed, and by. this account they were eight thouſand one 
hundred ninety two. This he ſpeaks of the Xacedomian Foot, for the other 

—_— Ye- Grecian Phalanges were not fo ſtrong. Theſe light armed Foot were drawn 
up, ſaith «Alan, eight deep. By this account they took up as much ground 
in Longitude, Rank, or Front, as the heavy armed Phalange did, and but 
half as much in File or depth: 
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Alian's marſhallmg the Grecian Infantry exammed. 


O hazard all at one caſt hath ever been thought a piece of madneſs, ex- 
F cept in very deſperate caſes, for in them neceſſity bath. no Law. lt is 
upon that ground that Leaders of Armies appoint Reſerves, ſome one, ſome 
two,. to ſuſtain and ſecond the firſt” Batallions, in caſe they be worſted. But 
this great Body or Phalange of Alan admitted of no reſerye at all, and 
therefore the men that compos'd it, ' had need ro have. fought well; becauſe 
firſt, there were none to ſecond them, and next their heayy Armour render'd 
them uncapable to fly either faſt or far. | 
; That the Phalange might have had Reſerves, is unqueſtionable, if thoſe who 
Sixteen deep Compos'd it, had not made it ſo'deep, as fixteen. But we ſhall the better know, 
 examin'd. whether | t not conveniently have been of a leſs altitude, when we exa- 
mine the Reaſons that are given for ſo great a depth. For take it along with 
you, the more a Batallion is extended in length 'or Front, the more hands are 
brought to fight, and the leſs it is ſubjet to be out-wing'd or ſurrounded ; 
and therefore the deepneſs of this Phalange brings both thoſe inconveniencies 


»” 


with it. Let us now hear the advantages it hath. _. 
Firſt, ear faith, 'if it be needful that the Files be doubled, the Phalange 


may be made two and thirty deep; and if the Ranks muſt be.doubled, _ 
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the Files are made eight deep. I wonder to hear ſuch language from fo Firſt reaſon 
great a Maſter; for all this may be done in any Body of men of whar for 15 deep. 
depth ſoever, provided it be not of an odd number. If e#lian had made his 
Phalange but twelve deep, might he not, when he pleas'd, by donbling the 
Files, have made it twenty four deep, and by doubling the Ranks, have 
made it but ſix deep, and by the bargain he had made the Front of his Pha- 
lange a fourth part longer, that where at ſix foot diſtance between Files it 
took up in longitude bur ſix thouſand one hundred forty four foot, it would 
have taken up eight thouſand one hundred ninety foot ? But the myſtery of 
the matter (if I underſtand earn right) is ſhortly this, Such an altitude or 
deepnels of the File is moſt exaft, whereby the Commander in chief may 
with few words bring his whole numbers by equal proportions to one man : As 
ſixteen to eight, eight to four, four to two, and two to one. But this you 
cannot do with twelve ; for twelve divided makes two ſixes, fix divided makes 
two threes three men you cannot divide, unleſs you cut one man in two 
Pieces. Now by ſixteen deep, you may bring your whole Batallion of ſixteen 
thouſand three hundred eighty four men into one File,or into one Rank,and here, 
I ſuppoſe, lyes the knack of the buſineſs. Theſe ſixteen thouſand three hundred 
eighty four men, at ſixteen in File, make one thouſand twenty four Files, 
wiich you can bring to one File, thus: Command your half Ranks to double 
their Files, and then you have but five hundred and' twelve Files ; the ſame 
word of Command being obeyed, you have but two hundred fifty fix; give it 
once more, you: have but one hundred twenty eight ; let it be done over 
again,you ſhall ſee but ſixty four Files;continne the ſame word of Command,your 
Files coineto thirty two,next to ſixteen,after that to eight,from that to four,then 
to two, and laſtly toone. And fo you have your whole Phalange in one File. 
If you will have your Phalange all in one Rank, command the Middle-men 
or half Files to double their Ranks, and then ſixteen become eight z com- 
mand- the ſame thing, they ſhall be but four, then two, and laſtly one. But | 
is it not very ſtrange, that earn would-not know, that all this might have anfrered, 
been done with a Body of men four deep, or eight deep, which laſt many of 
the Grecians did not exceed : And certainly, till we hear ſome more ſolid rea- 
ſon than this aiery one, eight deep is for many conſiderations to be preferr'd 
to. ſixteen. Nor ſhould this pretended reaſon hinder either Prince or State / 
to appoint the. depth of their Batallions to be twelve, ten, eight, or ſix deep, 
as they think fir, though by ſome of them, the Bodies cannot be ſubdiyi- 

- ded till they come to one File, or one Rank; for it was never ſeen, nor do 
I fanſie it can- be imagin'd, that ever ſuch an emergency. of War will fall 
our, that can move a. General, ( unleſs he be to File his Army along a very 
narrow Bridge ,' or a very narrow way ) to marſhal all his Foot either in 
one Rank, or one File. So [ conceive the firſt reaſon is no reaſon at all. 

A ſecond Reaſon is, In time of Aftion an Enemy may charge the Second rex- 
Rear, to rencounter whom, the Dimarite or Middle-men are commanded fon for 15 
with the Half-Files that follow them, to face about ( but without counter. **P: 
march) and ſuſtain the charge. By the way obſerve, that in ſuch an occaſion 
the Bringer up or Rear-man hath the command of the Half-File, and conſe- 
quently of the Dimarite or Middle-man himſelf, to whom elian gave it 
before. But to the reaſon it ſelf | give two anſwers. Firſt, a Reſerve, 
which eAlans Phalange admits not, would prevent that danger. Secondly, 

I ſay, it they were but twelve in File, nay, but ten in File, they might with- Anſwered. 

ſtand the charge of an Enemy in both Van and Rear, as well as being ſix- ; 

tcen deep, which I make appear out of «lia» himſelf, thus: The Grecian 

Pikes were all eighteen Foot long, except the Macedonians which were twenty 

one. We ſhall ſpeak of the longeſt. Next, «Aa allows one foot and a 

half of diſtance between Ranks, when they fought, which diſtance he or 

his Interpreter calls Conſtipartio. Thirdly, the ſame Author allows three foot 

of the Pikes length for his hands who preſents it. Theſe grounds being 

laid, which are the Authors own; I ſay, that only four Ranks of the Grecian 

Pikes, and five of the Macedonian could do an Enemy any hurt ;, and but hard- 

ly ſo either, becauſe between five Ranks, there are four diſtances, and for 

thoſe you are to allow ſix foot, at elians account, of cloſeſt diſtance ; next, 

you ate by his rule likewiſe to allow fifteen foot of the Pikes of the fifth Rank 
- | £9 
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to be abated from their length, which fifteen being added to fix, make7one 
and twenty; for three foot of the Pikes length of the firſt Rank being allow. 
_ ed for their hands who bold them, you mult of neceſlity grant the like pro- - 

portion for the reſt. And ſo the Macedonian Sariſſa did not much advance its 
point from the fifth Rank beyond the firſt Rank, and therefore the reſt bchind 
theſe five Ranks ſeem nſeleſs. But; an Enemy attacks the Rear, to oppoſe 
whom, let five Ranks face about, and preſent; for if five be ſufficient to 
reſiſt the ſhock in the Van, certainly five may do the ſame in the Rear. And 
if you will conſider it well, you will think the points of the Pikes of five Ranks 
ſufficient to give or receive a charge, if all the Files be ſerr'd together as the 
-Grecians were, and as all ſhould be, that no interval be given an Enemy to 
enter between them. If then ten Ranks were enough to reſiſt an Enemy in 
Front and Rear, 1 preſume, the other fix might have been diſpos'd of two 
ways; firſt, they might have been beſtow'd on the Front, and ſo have ex- 
tended it to a far greater length , which would have broughr more hands to 
fight, and not only fay'd the Phalange from being out-wing'd, but have pur it 
in a Capacity to out-wing the Enemy : Secondly, theſe ſix Ranks might very 
advantagiouſly have compos'd a Body _=_ in the Rear, and that ſhould' have 
been a Reſerve, and then no danger of an Enemy to have troubled the Battel 
- behind. 

But Iam afraid you may think I am making up a Greczaz Militia of my own, 
unknown to the famous Warriours of that renowned Nation. - I ſhall tell you 
truly and ingenuouſly, my quarrel is only with «An, becauſe he hath not 
told us ſo much as he knew, and ſo much as he was oblig'd to tell us, 
which in this particular is that 1 am now to tell you, and it Jun in two 
things, one that Phalanges were not always ſixteen deep, and ſecondly, that 
they wanted! not always Reſerves : To prove both, be pleaſed to take 
the following Inſtances. At Delos, when the Athenians fought with the The- 
bans and other Beotians, the Phalanges were all of them eight deep, and all 
of them had Reſerves. At Lenfira, Epaminondas his Foot Batallions were all 
marſhalPd in eight Ranks. At Siracuſa, when the Achenian General Nicias 
was to fight, he plac'd his Auxiliaries in the two Wings, his Arhenians he 
' divided into two great Bodies ; the half whereof he marſhalVd in the Battel 
between the two Wings, the other half he plac'd behind at a diſtance, with 
command, to ſuccour either the Wings or the Battel, as they ſaw them, or 
any of them ſtand in need of their help, and this was a perfect Reſerve: 
And obſerve, that bis Wings, Battel and Reſerve, were all marſhall'd eight 
_ Take Thucydides, a noble Hiſtorian, and a good Captain for my 

uthor. 
But you will fay, theſe were not Macedonian Phalanges, true ; but they 
were Grecian ones though, and the Commanders of them without all . 
venture, did well enough foreſee, in what danger their Phalanges of eight 
deep might be by a ſudden charge of an Enemy in the Rear, which, no que- 
ſtion, they would have oppos'd, by making the laſt four Ranks face abour, 
if their Reſerves ſery'd not their turn, neither could the fourth Rank extend 
its Pikes (being three foot ſhorter than the Aſacedoniar ones) much beyond the 
firſt Rank. But to take the Objection more fully, let us come nearer,and view the 
Great Alexanders Army at Arbela, and we ſhall ſee, he was not at all limited by 
 effliansrules of a Macedonian Phalange, though by it, they ſay, he conquer'd 
the Perſian Monarchy. Sir Waker Raleigh faith right, that in this place 
Alexander drew up bis Forces, ſo that they fac'd to Van, Rear, and both 
' Flauks; but this is not to be underſtood fo, that he made his heavy armed 
Phalange front four ſeveral ways: for then it ſhould have been immovable, 
and'only apt to reſiſt, but not to adyance, which. had been both againſt the 
intentions of that brave Prince, and his ations of that day ; for he charg'd 
the Perfiax Batallions both with his Horſe and Foot. Burt the meaning muſt 
be, that he order'd ſome Horſe and Foot at a diſtance from his main Battel 
to face tothe Rear, for preventing any misfortune there, and the like he did 
on both his Flanks ; but all theſe, when his main Battel moy'd, fac'd to the 
Van, and advanced with it, and when it ſtood, they took up their former di- 
ſtances, and fac'd as they were appointed : Ant@all this was done, leſt his 


Army (fimal} in compariſon of that with Dari) ſhould be ſurrounded, - the 
emy 


— 
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he was afraid to be out-wing'd, as aſſuredly he was, it will eaſily be granted Alexander at 
that the more ground he took up in Front, the leſs ſubjeft he was to that dan- gg nn : 
ger. And this Curtis confirms, when he tells us, that the Commanders of 5 4 
the ſeveral Bodies had orders given them, to extend their Barallions, as far 
in length, as without eminent danger they might, leſt, faith the ſame Au- 
thor, they ſhould be environ'd. I conceive then, it cannot be doubted ; 
but Alexander ſtudying how to make as large a Front as feaſibly he might; againſt 
ſo numerous an Enemy, he made his heavy arm'd Foot Phalange but. eight 
deep, as that which ſuited beſt with his preſent affairs, and as he had ſeen 
other Grecian Captains do before him, for by that means he made himſelf 
maſter of twice as much ground, as he had when it was marſhall'd ſixteen in 
| File. That he hadReſerves, is moſt clear both from Curtis and others, for 
Nicanor follow'd the Phalange with the Argyraſpides, or Silver Shields, and 
theſe were heavy armed, ( obſerve it ) and Ceros with a Band of men, which, ,_. has he: 
faith Curtis, was appointed ( note this ) to be a Relief, Then Horeſtes, Lin- ferycs, © 
certa, Polycarpon, and Philagus, all with ſeveral Bodies follow'd the Phalanx. 
And that all theſe were Reſerves, eAlai himſelf, nor any for him, will not be ſo 
impudent as to deny. But 1 ſhall ſpeak more of the marſhalling this Army 
inthe Chapter following the next. | | $4 i bo 

I come now to the third Reaſon, which is pretended for ſixteen deep of Third reafoty 
the heavy armed Phalange, And it is this. Though the Pikes of all thoſe for 15 deep. 
Ranks, that ſtand behind the fifth, or if you will, the ſixth, be uſeleſs; in 
regard they can reach but little or nothing beyond the File leader ( and you 
will remember theſe Ranks are not fewer than ten, if not eleven ) yet being 
at cloſe order, with their Pikes advanc'd, they bear forward with the weight 
and force of their Bodies thoſe five of ſix Ranks that are before them, and fo 
make the Impreſſion the greater and ſtronger, they take all occafion of flight 
from them, and impoſe a neceſſity on them to overcome or dye.. 1 anſwer | 
firſt, that this pretended advantage, if it was any at all, was very oft dear anſwered, 
bought. Secondly, 1 ſay, five Ranks having their Pikes preſented to the Ene- 
my. three Ranks behind them might have ſerv'd ſufficiently to bear forward 
the five before them 3 or if earn thought ſix Ranks might preſent all their 
Pikes with advantage, then let four Ranks be allowed behind them to bear 
them forward to the charge and hinder them to fly, and this will make in 
all but ten Ranks, and ſo ſtill ſix Ranks might have been diſpoſed of either to 
enlarge the Front, or make a Body in the Rear for a Reſerve. And thirds 
ly, I fay, when ears ſix formoſt Ranks were buſie in fight; the ten be- 
hind them, who were to bear thoſe ſix forward, were at their cloſeſt diſtance 
( which he calls conſtipation) and ſo notable to open yery ſuddenly, and face 
about in ſo good order, and ſo ſoon as was requiſite to receive, or beat back 
the charge of an unexpefted Enemy : For certainly they muſt firſt have 
open'd backward, and then fac'd about ; both which muſt have been done by 
the command of ſome of their Officers, probably the Lieutenant, and it is 
well enough known, how confuſion and diſorder ( which ſeldome fails to at- 
tend ſuch occaſions ) ſtops the ears, and dulls the judgement of Souldiers, 
that they can neither hear nor underſtand the words of Command aright. 

I will fetch two inſtances from Hiſtory, and thoſe, I believe, will prove all 
I havefaid, and clear this whole matter pretty well. - 

At the Battel of Cynotephale, or Dogs heads, fought by Ph:l;p the laſt King paetor cir. 
of Macedon, except one, againſt Tims Flaminius, a Roman Conſul, the half of cphale. | 
Philips heavy armed Phalange on the right hand, bore down all before it, and 
trod over the Legions, gaining ground ſo far, that the Macedomian thought 
the day his own, But Flaminins having obſery'd that the left Wing of the 
Phalange could not draw up in any cloſe order, becauſe of the unevenneſs and 
knottineſs of the Mountain ( whoſe little hillocks repreſented the heads of 
Dogs ) fent a Tribune with a Legion and ſome Elephants up the Hill, to 
charge that Left Wing, which he ſmartly doing, eaſily routed it, and im- 
mediately fell on the Rear of the vittorious Right wing, and without oppo=- 
ſition, cut it in pieces. Now, if the Left Wing of the Phalange, which had 
no conyenient ground whereon to draw ups had plac'd it ſelf on the top of the : 
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Hill at a diſtance behind the Right Wing, as a Reſerve, the. Romans durſt ne. 
ver have hazarded to have come between them; or if the laſt ten Ranks of 
the Right Wing who ſerv'd for nothing but to bear forward the other fix 
Ranks, had fac'd about ( according to e/£14n5 rule) they could not fo eaſily 
have been broken. But the cloſe poſture or conſtipation of theſe laſt ren 
Ranks to bear forward the formoſt fix Ranks, made them uncapable to do 
that quickly, which the preſent neceſſity required, or elſe the ſudden charge 
of an unlook'd for Enemy did fo appal them, that they knew not what they 


 Weredoing, nor who commanded, or who obeyed, which, as 1 have faid, 


Battci of Pz- ; 


Rd. * 


frequently falls ovt in ſuch caſes. So this Phalanx caſt in. eAlian's Mace- 
donian mould, coſt King Philip very dear, but another modelF'd after the ſame 
faſhion, coſt his Son Perſeus much dearer. 

At Pidna, a Town of Macedon, King Perſeus fought with Zucis /Emilins, 
a Roman Conſul, and the ground for his Phalange being as good as his own 
heart could wiſh, the Roman Legions were not able to reſiſt its furious charge, 
but gave ground in ſeveral places, inſomuch that the Conſul ſeeing Fortune 
look with ſo grim a, countenance upon him, began to deſpair of the Viftory, 
and to tear his Coat of Arms, but being of a ready judgement, he quickly 
eſpied his advantage, for he ſaw the Phalange open its conſtipation, ſome ſmall 
Bodies of it purſuing thoſe who gave ground , and others fighting looſely 
with thoſe of his Romans who made ſtouter oppoſition, and therefore order'd 
ſome of his Legionaries to fall into thoſe void and empty places of the ſeve- 
ral Phalangarchies, and theſe getting entrance at thole intervals, came upon 
the ſides of the Macedonian Pike-men, and fo without much trouble made 
moſt of them dye on the place. If but a third, nay, a fourth or fifth part 


of this Phalange had been ſtanding at a conyenient diſtance in Reſerve, rea- 
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lange. 
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dy to have charg'd the weary and diſorder'd Legions, will any man doubt, 
but that in all humane probability , Perſeus had been Maſter of the Field ? 
But the want of that loſt him, jn the twinkling of an eye, his Wife and 
Children, his Kingdom, his Riches ( which he loy'd too well) his Honour, 
and at laſt his Life. | 

The Defect then of the Macedonian Phalange, as e/Alan defcribes it, was 
two-fold; Firſt, by the exorbitant deepneſs of its File, it took not up ground 
enough in the Front, and next it admitted not of a Reſerve. Both which in- 
conveniences other Grec:ans ſhunn'd, and ſo did Alexander himſelf, the great- 
eſt Macedonian that ever was. But I am of opinion, that earn in his 
days, never ſaw any thing ( except in figures ) ſo like the other Grecian Pha- 
langarchies, as we may ſee very frequently in our Modern Wars, for he wrote 
his Tafticks to the Emperour Adriay, who liv'd ſome Centuries after the Gre- 
cian Phalange was forc'dto do homage to the Roman Legion. 

Our Author tells us, that the Yelites, or light armed foot were half the 
number of the heavy armed, but we ſhall ſee hereafter that this held but ſel- 
dome. He will alſo have them to be eight deep, becauſe the heavy arm'd 
were ſixteen in File. By this rule, the other Greciazs, who marſhall 'd their 
heavy arm'd eight in File, ſhould have drawn up their Velites but four deep. 
elian doth alſo appoint them to be drawn up behind the Phlalange, and in- 
deed he might make them ſtand, perhaps march, where he pleas'd ; but the 
manner of their _ being 4 la disbandad, we may believe, they kept but lit- 
tle good order in fighting with an Enemy, leſs in purſuing him, and leaſt of 
all in flying from him. | 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Grecian Cavalry, with ſome Obſervations upon tt. 


T ſeems the Greeks did not tye themſelyes to any preciſe or certain num- 
I ber of Horſe in their Armies, as «<Ab;az hath tyed them to a determinate . 
number of Foor, ſome of, them uſing more, ſome fewer, as they conceiv'd 
needful for managing the preſent War they had in hand, augmenting, and 
diminiſhing the numbers of their Horſe Troops, as alſo the number of the men 
of each Troop, as they ſound their occaſions required. «£4: tells us, that gmcers of a _ 
every Troop of Horſe had a Captain, whoſe place was in the Van; a Lieu- Horſe Troop. 
tenant, whoſe ſtation was in the Rear z and a Cornet, who, he faith, ſtood 
with his Standard in the ſecond Rank next hini who was on the Right hand of 
the Troop. All theſe we have. ' He faith, it had likewiſe ewo Flank 
Commanders,. who, if they rode in Rank, are repreſented by our Corpo- 
rals.. He tells us nothing of a Quarter-maſter z perhaps one of theſe Flank- 
Officers was he, or officiated for. him. But that wherein he is very forgetful, is, 
that he makes no mention of a Trumpeter; but aſluredly, fince every Foot Com- 
pany, called a Syntagmatarchy that had Colours, was allow'd a Trumpeter, 
every Troop of Horſe having a Standard had likewiſe one, if not more. Nor 
ſpeaks he of Horn-winders, though theſe were uſed by the Greci4ns, as other 
Authors tell us. Other Nations uſed them alſo, The Perſians had them for 
Xenophon in his firſt Book faith, that Cyrus had his Cormicines, or Horn-blowers, 
as well as Twbicines, Trumpeters. "The Romans had them alſo, whereof we 
ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
eAlian in that Treatiſe of -his De #»yſtraendis Aciebus , gives is ma- 
ny figures of Troops of Horſe , nioft of which do but repreſent the ſe- 
yeral poſtures of a Body of Horſe in doubling Files and Ranks, and- Counter- 
marching. Some of theſe figures it will be found difficult to imitate, and 
perhaps our Author (as ingenious as he was) wonld himſelf have found it hiard 
to have marſhall'd them ſo in the Field, as he hath done in Paper, and they | 
are indeed but thoſe Schematiſms, whereof Lipſi on another occaſion ſpeaks. AN Ef 
Particularly «a4 preſents us with an Oval Figure of a Troop, another of curls p92 i 
2 Lunar, or Creſcent, and a third which he calls Phalaax Incirva, not tift- 
like that form of Battel, after which the famous Hannibal is faid to have 
drawh.up his Mercenaries at Cane, which Body could no ſooner moye, biit 
refently it loſt its form, arid therefore, 1 think it is probable, that he mar- 
all'd his Auxtiliaries in thart faſhion, to ſtand before his choice Carthapinians, 
to weary the Romans, that ſo his beſt Souldiers might have 4 cheaper Market 
of them, as the Great Turk is ſaid to blunt the Swords of his Enemies, with 
the Interpoſition of his Aſapi, between them and his Janizaties. If any of 
the Grecian Troops of Horle were dtawn up after any of theſe three fortns that I 
have mention'd, I ſhall very _ fay, that they needed to have kept their 
zround very tenaciouſly, attd to have receiv'd the Enemies charge very ſted- 
aſtly and couragiovſly ; for to my ſenſe, it was impoſſible for then either 
to march , or pive the charge, without falling immediately itito ati irreco- 
verable diforder; and this may be obvions to any man that will haye the co- 
riofity to look upon them, and coriſider themrighr. s 
I find the Gyecians ved three Kinds of Battels of Horſe otditiarily, not to Three forms 
{peak of extravagant ofhes. Theſe were the Rhombus, the Wedge; and the m_ _ 
Square. } The Theſſalidns, who were thought to be the firſt and perfeReſt 
. Horſe-men in Exyope, uſed the Rhombus 2: The invention of the Wedge is #i- 
ven to Philip of Mateden, Father of Alzxander ; and the Square was uſed 3 
them both, as alſo by all the other Greczansz who ſometimes made uſe likewiſe 
. of the other two forms. 
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A Rhombus is a Geometrical Figure conſiſting of four acute Angles, and 
the Rhombus. 


four ſides equilateral, or if you imagine two equilateral Triangles joyn'd back 
to back, and their Angles equidiſtant (for when two Triangles are joyn'd, both 
of them have but four corners) you conceive the figure of a Rhombus right 
enough. Toexplain the Rhombus Horſe Battel, ler us imagine a Troop to 
conſiſt of ſixty four Riders, which number Akan gives to a Macedonian Troop. 
Theſe fixty-four were thus marſhall'd. Next the Captain ſtood one Horſe- 
man, behind him two, next them three, behind them four, then five, then 
ſix, then ſeven, then eight: That Rank of eight made two Angles, - where 
the two Flank Commanders ſtood ;, for behind that Rank the number decreas'd, 


. as thus: Behind the eight ſtood ſeven, then fix, then five, then four, then 


The greater 
Rhombus. 


three, then two, and laſtly one. Add all theſe together, you will find the 
aggregate to be ſixty four. Behind the laſt one, ro my ſenſe, ſtood the 
Lieutenant, though Alan in ſome of his Figures, ſeems to make the Captain 
and Lieutenant to be two of thenumber ; and if the two Flank Commanders 
were {0 too, then the Troop conſiſted only of ſixty, beſides Officers, and not 
of ſixty four. | bu: 

There is another: kind of Rhombus, which in ſome ſenſe may. be called a 


- double one, and it is marſhalPd by increaſing the number of every Rank 


- after the firſt by two, till you come to the eighth Rank, and after that, your 


The ſecond is 
rhe Wedge, 


number is to decreaſe by two inevery Rank till you come to one, and then your 
Rhombus ſhall conſiſt of one hundred and thirteen Riders, as thus : Firſt one, 
behind him three, behind them five, behind them ſeven, then nine, theneleven, 
then thirteen, and in the eighth Rank place fifteen; from that Rank your number 
decreaſcth, for next to fifteen you are to place thirteen, behind them eleven, 
then nine, then ſeven, then five, then three, and laſtly one. This is alſo a 
Thefſalian Rhombus of Horſe, a Figure whereof el;an beſtows upon us. 
This Troop, I.conceive, being at open order. ( for it was very requiſite it 
ſhovld be ſo) could upon an occaſion: front any way without wheeling , to 
the Right or Left hand, by a half turn of their Horſes, and to the Rear by 
two half turns, and immediately thereafter ſerr together, ' either to give or 
receive the charge. This Figure of the Rhombus is call'd by ſome the Diamond ; 
but if ſo, the Diamond which it reſembles, muſt be a four-corner'd one. Ob- 


ſerve here, that e/El;ans number of Horſe repreſented in his Figure of the 
Simple Rhombus amounts but to forty nine ; and this I attribute to hisnegle&, 
.for he told us it ſhould conſiſt of ſaxty four. 


The Wedge Battel, which the Zarines called Cuners or Roſtrum, was a Body 
of men, either on Foot or Horſe-back, drawn up with a ſharp point, and 
encrealing in its bigneſs, till it came to that greatneſs, which the maker of ic 
deſign'd for it, and ſo repreſented a Wedge, from which it hath its. deno- 


mination ; OF it is like a Dagger, ſharp at the point, growing broader till 
.it come to the haft. I told you, that Phzlip.of Macedon invented it, chooſing 


a Wedge to be the fitteſt pattern whereby to model his Macedonian Troops, 
by placing his choiceſt Men and Horfes, both for ſtrength of body and cou- 
rage of mindin the formoſt Ranks, the reſt behind them ſerving to bear them 
forcibly forward. Take the deſcription of it thus : Firſt one, then three, 
then five, then ſeven, then nine, then eleven, then thirteen, and Iaſtly ' fif- 
teen: Theſe added together make up eAar's Macedonian Troop of ſixty four 
Horſe-men, But in his deſcription of it he overſees himſelf twice; firſt, in 
his words, for he faith the Wedge is juſt the half of the number of the great 
Rhombus, but that conſiſts, as [ juſt now told you, of one hundred and thir- 
teen, and the Wedge is of ſixty four, much more than the half of one hundred 
and thirteen. Next in his Figure , which preſents vs only with thirty fix 


| Horſe-men, twenty eight fewer than King Philps Troop. But if you would 


take a Wedge out of the Rhombus, you may do it eaſily , by cauſing that 
Rank wherein are fifteen Horſe-men, with all the Ranks that are before it, 


- to ſtand, and all that are behind it, to remove, and then you have a perfect 


Macedonian Wedge Troop, conſiſting of ſixty four Riders. 


But 
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- But the manner of embarteling in form of a Wedge was not appropri- Wedge Bar- 
ated ouly to the Cavalry ; The Infantry both of Grecians and Romans, and tels of Foor-. 
ſeveral other Nations uſed .1t in many occaſions: Epaminondas, that famous 

Theban, at the Battel of Mantinea, ſeeing the Lacedemonians ſtand ſtoutly to 

ir, ( after he had routed their Confederates the Athenians ) choſe out a par- 

cel of his gallanteſt Foor, caſt them in a Wedge, and broke fo forcibly 

upon their Batallion, that he pietc'd ir, and after brave reſiſtance, forc'd 

them to quit the Field ; but this prov'd his laſt ation, for in it he receiv'd 

ſo many mortal wounds, that he dyed of them before the next day. | 

ihall ſpeak more of this Wedge Battel in my diſcourſes of the Roman Mi- 

litia. Neither it nor the Rhombus have been heard of in the World in 

many ages ſince thoſe antient times. It is probable, the Great Alexander 
permitted his Theſſalians to make uſe of the Rhombus art Arbela, becauſe al- 

moſt half of their Great Rhombus might face to the Rear, and ſo prevent 
ſurrounding by Darizs his numerons forces. It is alfo like, that his Aace- 

donian Horle might have kepr the form of a Wedge both at ſus and Arbela. 

And I find, that his great Captains ( who after his death ſhar'd his vaſt Con- 

queſts among themſelves ) uſed it frequently. But I believe likewiſe, that 

both he and they, and other Greczans and Afrans too, made ule of the Square 

Battel. 

The Square form of embattelling was moſt commonly uſed by the Greeians The third is 
in marſhalling their Infantry, and moſt of them us'd it in ordering their Ca- "be Square. 
valry. IT ſpeak not of ag equilateral Square, but an oblong one, ſuch as we 
uſe in our modern Wars. Yet 1 do nor deny, but the Antients ſeveral times 
uſed equilateral Square forms of their Batallions , as when they made their 
Ranks and Files conſiſt of equal numbers of men, and this we call a Battel 
Square of men, or ſometimes Square of ground, when- the Front was of no 
greater extent of ground than the Flank, but of theſe I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 
when I come to diſcourſe of the Square Root. Not only many of the Grecians, 
but the Perſians and Szcilians uſed the Square Horſe Battel, and many great Preferr'd to 
Captains preferr'd it to both the Rhombus and the Wedge - firſt, becaute by *2< ther rwo, 
.1t the Troops icould march with more celerity and convenience, and next, | 
they could bring more hands to fight at one time. As for Example, in a Wedge 
Troop of ſixty four, the firſt Rank conſiſts but of one, the ſecond of three, 
the third of five, and the fourth of ſeven: In theſe-four Ranks there are 
but ſixteen Riders. Oppoſe a Square Battell'd Troop of ſixty, and marſhal 
it inan oblong, fifteen in Rank and four in File, you may ſee that the ſixteen 
Riders in the four firſt Ranks of the Wedge muſt fight with all the ſixty of the 
Square Troop ; this is a very great odds, and as much may be ſaid of the 
Rhombus. But e£/ian doth not at all tell us, how deep the Grecian Square 
Battels of Horſe were. A 

This wasa great neglect, for thereby we might have known how many of 
the Ranks could have reach'd an Enemy with their Lances, and whether the nothing ofthe 
reſt behind ſery'd only to bear forward thoſe before, as the ten laſt Ranks of deepneſs of 
Pikes did to'the fix formoſt. Yet as far as I can conjefture by ſome of Horle Files. 
his' Figures, he ſeems to inſinuate , that his Countrey-men order'd their 
Horſe to be half as many in File, as they were in Rank. His Figure of that 
Phalanx,which he calls Q«adrara,of fifty Horſe, hath ten'in Rank and five in File. 

This manner of Battel (whether it be of Horſe or Foot) is called by the Square 
Root men a Doubled Batallioa, of the faſhion of which, and how it is done, 
I ſhall ſhew you in its proper place. But I dare not believe that all Grecian 
Troops were marſhalPd ſo, neither indeed doth Alan aver it. 1 know not 
then, why I may not imagine a Grecian Troop of Horſe, conſiſting of ſixty 
four, to be marſhalld three deep, as moſt of our Modern Troops now are, 
and ſo there ſhould have been in it twenty one Files, for 21 multiplied by three 

rodnceth ſixty three, and he who ſhall make the ſixty fourth, ſhall be the 

rumpeter, with whom we could not meet before in e£{ar's enumeration of 
the Officers of a Troop. 
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What diſtances were kept between Ranks or Files, between ſeveral 
Troops, or yet between greater Bodies of the Horſe, e-£/:ar. tells us nor : 
Yet writing of the right ordering of Batallions, T think, he was obliged 
to ſpeak of Diſtances, for who can marſhal an Army, unleſs thoſe be con- 
deſcended on? I conceive, that ailuredly the Rhombus was oblig'd to keep 
a great Diſtance both between its Ranks and its Files, otherwiſe it could 
nor Turn to either Right.or Left hand, or to the Rear, without Wheel- 
ingz and this, if 1 miſtake not, was one of the adyantages the Theſſali- 
4ns propoſed to themſelves, by that form of Horſe Battel. But when 
cither it or the Wedge was to charge , they were oblig'd to ſerr together 
as cloſe as they could, otherwiſe they could not pierce fo home, as was cx- 
pected'by thoſe who caſt them in thoſe moulds. It is probable, that the 
Square Bodies of the Grecian Horſe were exercisd, did march and fighr 
at thoſe diſtances uſed now in our Modern Militia. 

Our Author makes the number of the Cavalry in a Macedonian Army, 
to be half the number of their Velites , or light armed Foot. I told you , 
thoſe were eight thouſand one hundred ninety two, therefore the Horſe 
muſt be four thouſand ninety fix. The ſmaller Bodies, of which he com- 
poſeth this Cavalry , are ſhortly theſe : Sixty ' four Horſe-men made a 
Troop, and were called an —_ » its Commander Elarchas , our Rit- 
maſter. Two Troops made an Epilarchy of one hundred twenty eight 
Horſe-men, its Commander Epslarchas, for whom we have no Officer, un- 
leſs a Major, and I find no ſuch man among the Macedonians. Four Troops 
made a Talentinarchy of two hundred fifty ſix Horſe, its Commander Ta- 
kentinarcha is repreſented by our Lieutenant, Colonel. Two Talentinarchies 
made one Hipparchy, of five- hundred and twelve Horſe, he was called F- 
parcha, our Colonel. Two Hipparchies made an Ephippatchy , irs Com- 
mander Ephipparcha had under him one thouſand twenty four Riders, our 
Brigadicer may reſemble him. Two Ephipparchies made a Telos, which 
conliſted of two thouſand forty _ Horſe, its Commander was called 
Telarcha, whom, if you pleaſe; our Major General of Horſe ſhall repreſent. 
Two Telarchies made up an Epitagma, and this conſiſted of four thouſand 


. one hundred ninety fix Horſe-men, which compos'd the whole Phalange of 


the Hacedonian Cayalry, its Commander was called Epiragmarcha , for him 
our Modern Militia furniſheth us with a Lieutenant General, or if you will, 
a General of the Horſe. Now, though our Author hath given vs the exact 
number of both the ſinaller and greater Bodics of the Macedonian Caval- 
ry, yet he hath not at all told us, how many of them were heavy art- 
ed, and how many light armed, for which he is inexcuſably to blame. 
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| CHAP. VII. 


Of the Great Macedonian Phalanx, of its number , and how 
marfhal'd ; with ſome Obſervations on both. 


{ Phalanx ſignifieth a number of men, great or ſmall, Train'd and In- The ſignifica- 
A ſtructed in Military Duties, and order'd in Ranks and Files. By this fon of Pha- 
Definition any Foot Company, or Horſe Troop is a Phalanx, as well as an 
Army ; and a whole Army is a Phalanx, as well as a particular Company 
or Troop. It is true, in Authors, the word Phalanx is ordinarily taken 
for the great Body of ſixteen thouſand three hundred eighty four heavy 

- armed Foot, which formerly I have out of «ar deſcribed to you, of which 

I ſhall tell you thus much more, that he faith it had two Horns ( for ſo the 
Tranſlator renders the word Keras .) and thoſe were the Right and Left 
hand Horn, which we either fimply call the Right or Left hand, or the 
Right and Left Wing. But indeed I wonder why ear divides the whole 
Phalange of Foot into two Horns, Right and Left, and why ſo many of our 
Commanders in the Modern Wars imitate him, in dividinga whole Body into 
the Right or Left Wing ; never conſidering, that naturally and really there is 
a Body between two Wings: and the ſame error is committed, in dividing 
a whole Batallion of armed men into two Flanks , - very ordinarily done by 
ſome Drill-maſters. And here, no doubt, «har forgot himſelf; for the 
Phalange of the heavy armed Foot was divided, as I told you before, into 
tour leſſer Phalanges or Phalangarchies, two whereof made the two Win 

| which he calls Horns; and the other two compos'd the Body. Theſe 

four Phalangarchies made three Intervals, how great we know not, out of Phalangar- 

which, 'before the fight, iſſued the light armed ; and if they prevail'd, they 
purſued their Victory, being followed by the Phalange ; but if they were 
beaten, as for moſt part they were, they retired to the Rear the ſame way 
they came, and then the four Phalangarchies cloſed together, to give or re- 
ceive the charge, according as they were ordered by their Superiours. 

But now { am to ſpeak of the whole Macedonian Army, which was cal- The great 
led the Great Phalanx, conſiſting of heavy and light armed Foot and Horſe, es we 
not "reckoning their Chariots and Elephants. Their heavy armed Foot þ,,h forſe 

: were {ixteen thouſand three hundred eighty four, the Velites were eight thou- and Foot. 
{and one hundred ninety two, the Horſe four thouſand ninety ſix : Add all 
theſe together, you will find the Macedonian great Phalanx to conſiſt of twenty 
eight thouſand ſix hundred ſeyenty two Combatants. 

A Story goes, that either the Great Alexander, or Falius Ceſar , or both , 
ſhould have ſaid, That they deſired no more than thirty thouſand men to con- 
quer the whole World : Certainly, if either of them, or both ſaid fo, they 
meant, that that number ſhould ſtill be kept compleat and full, for though 
they ſhould have been conſtantly Victorious, and neyer have loſt one man in 
Battel or Skirmiſh, yet ſickneſs and toyl would have made all that number to 
have moulder'd away, before they could have march'd over the tenth part of 
the then habitable World. But I do not at all believe that either of them ſaid 
ſo , for true Hiſtories ( if there be any truth in Hiſtories ) aſſure us, that 
both of them had Armies which far exceeded that number. At Arbela, Ale- 4 
xander had more than double the number of a Macedonian Army ; and yet 1a"; rihm- 
at that ſame time, when he fear'd to be ſurrounded, -I ſuppoſe, he wiſh'd Þ<rs did nox 

; his forces to be more numerous than they were. Neither do 1 believe, thas 21 hold 
| his Father Phzlip, who was the framer of the Phalanx, did keep himſelf pre- 
ciſely within that number, for at (heronea, where he ronted the Confederated 
Greeks, he exceeded it far. His Son Alexander, when he croſs'd the Helle-. 
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In he Mace- ſport, to invade the Perſcan Monarchy, had thirty two thouſand Foot, and five 


douian Ar- 
mics ; 


Nor in the 6- 


. therGrecian 


Phalanges. 


thouſand Horſe ; above eight thouſand more men, than in «/£l:ar's Macedoni:rtS® 
Phalange. At Iſs he was itronger, and at Arbela he had forty thouſand 
Foot, and ſeventhouſand Horſe, all Grecians,' beſides very many Afians whom 
he had ſubdued. So we ſee that elians numbers of Horſe or Foot, did not 
hold even in the Macedonian Armies. 

Much leſs will his rule hold in other Grecian Phalanges, who drew up their 
heavy armed Foot but — deep, and ſo by our Authors method, their light 
armed but four deep; for if you allow their heavy armed Phalange ro be 
one thouſand twenty four Files, theſe multiplied by eight, which is the number 
of the File, that Batallion conſiſted of eight thouſand one hundred ninety rwo 
men : Their Velites being half of that number, they were four thouſand nine- 
ty ſix : Give the half of that number to their Cavalry, they muſt have been 
twa thouſand forty eight. And thus by elians rule, their whole Phalange 
of both heavy and light armed Foot and Horſe ſhould bave amounted to nei- 
ther more nor leſs than fourteen thouſand three hundred thirty ſix Combas 
tants. But they neither obſerv'd that number, nor his rule in the diviſion 
of that number. Art Delos, the Thebans and Baotians had an Army conſiſting 
of ſeyen thouſand heavy armed Foot, ten thouſand light armed, and one 
thouſand Horſe. If they had been rul'd by e1iar, they ſhould have had 
more than ten thouſand heavy armed, five thouſand and odd Velites, and all 
the reſt ſhould have been Horſe in this Phalange of theirs. When the Athe- 
nians ſent Alcibiades and Nias to Sicily, they did not dream of any ſuch exact 
gumbers. At AMantinea, Epaminondas his Army conſiſted of thirty thouſand 
Foot, and three thouſand Horſe; a number exceeding the great Macedonian 
Phalange by four thouſand three hundred twenty eight men. The Armies of 
the Lacedemonians and Athenians that fought againſt him in that laſt Batrel 
of his, were twenty two thouſand Foot and Horſe, and theſe were more by 


ſeven thouſand ſix hundred ſixty four, than a Grecian Phalange ſhould have 


been by el;ans method, at four deep the light, and eight deep the heavy 


armed, and yet came ſhort ſix thouſand fix hundred ſeventy two of the 


number of the great Mac#donian Phalange:. By tbis we ſee our Authors nun- 
bers of Phalanges did not always hold; and it is a very great queſtion to me, 
if ever they did exactly hold at all. 

I have already told you, how he marſhals his Phalange of heavy armed 
Foot, without Reſerve, I have ſhown you that was not always done, and f 
have demonſtrated and inſtanc'd the inconveniencies of it, when it was done ; 
Let us now ſee where he placeth his Cavalry in time of action : To this he 
ſaith, it was marſhalPd according to the Generals pleaſure, ſometimes on the 
Flanks of the heavy armed Foot, ſometimes before them, and ſometimes 


behind them. That they were drawn uþ according to the Generals pleaſure, 


Where Xli- 
an marſhall'd' 
the Cavalry. * 


he needed not tell us, that was not the queſtion, but it was where the Gene- 
rals pleaſure was to place them. For marſhalling the Horſe on the Flanks of 
the Foot, there is reaſon enough. for it; it was, and ſtill is a common pra- 
Ctice. To marſhal them when they are to fight before the Foot, is not, in 
my opinion, adviſedly done ; ſome to skirmiſh doth well, but if all the Horſe 
fight in the Van of the Foot, and be beaten, they may readily rout their own 
Infantry, without the Enemies help, for ſomething like thatI have ſeen pra- 
Ctis'd. And though the Macedoman Foot Phalange had, as 1 faid betore, 
three Intervals, through which, the Horſe might perhaps ( if worſted ) have 
retir'd in good order, and drawn up in the Rear of the Foot, yer their 
Flight or Retreat would have infinitely diſcourag'd the Infantry, which was 
preſently to enter into action ; nor do I think ſuch a manner of fight hath been 
oft practis'd. "Todraw up the Horſe behind the Foot would be, in my judge- 
ment, yet of leſs uſe; but earn in his Figure of the whole Phalanx, mar- 
ſhals the heavy armed Foot formoſt, next them the Velites, and the Cavalry 
behind both. If he did not intend the Horſe ſhould fight in that place, why 
did he marſhal them there z and if he conceiv'd they might fight there , 
.why did he not tell us, how they could do it. . It is true, it may be imagin'd, 


the Velites might beſtow their Arrows and Stones caſt out of Slings o_ an 
| nemy, 
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Enemy, over the heads of the heavy arn'd Phalange : but what hurt Horſe- 
men, heavily armed, could do an Enemy over the heads of both heavy and 
light arm'd Foot, drawn up in. two diſtiqft Bodies one behind the other, is 
not ſocafie to fanſie. And with permiffion of e/:a», 1 doubt, it can hard- 
iy be made appear, that any General before his time, whether Macedonian, 
Grecian, Or Barbarian, ever drew up an Army in that faſhion, if they bad ground 
to do it otherwife. Cyrus plac'd his Foot in the Battel, and his Horſe in the Q 1; -. 
Wings, when he fought with the Aſrians, ſaith Xenophoyn, The Greeians at Horſe rote 3 
Delos, Leutira, and Syracuſa, put their Horſe in the Wings mixed with light ip the Wings. 
armed Foot, their heavy armed Phalange in the middle, and ſome of their 
_ Velites skirmiſhing before it, with Reſerves behind. Alexander uſed that 

fame cuſtome in all his Battels, though at 1ſws, the Streights of the Monn- 
tains would not ſuffer him to put his Army in that order he had deſign'd, till 
he acquir'd a more ſpatious ground. At Arbela, where he totally overthrew 
Darius, he marſhal d his Army nothing after «Alas pattern 5, but fo, that 
you may almoſt fay, that onr Modern Generals draw up their Armies now 
in imitation of him, and according to the Copy he caſt: them there: For his 
Right Wing conſiſted of Horſe mix'd with light armed Foot, the Right hand 
whereof was commanded by Clrzs, and the Left by Philotas. His Left Wing 
was likewife Horſe mix'd with Velites, on the Right hand wherect- ſtood 
Aeleaver, and on the Left, Philip with his Theſſalian Cavalry. Between theſe 
two Wings was ranged his Phalange of heavy arm'd Foot, Tome Yelites 
Skirmifhing before it, and behind all theſe, both Phalanx and Wings, were 
thoſe Reſerves, under Horeſtes, Lincerta, Polycarpon and Philagus , whereof | 
formerly rold you. F. 

- The altering a Phalange from one form, poſture. or fite to.another, gave Several forms 
occaſion to the Grecians to give it ſome new denomination, thongh it was ſtil} of a Phalange 
that ſame Phalange, tt was before the motion or evolution made the altera- 83v<1t ſeveral 
tion, which perhaps hath given a rice to e£lian to preſent us. with ſo ma. mma 
ny ſeveral Figures in his Treatiſe ; nor would they be hard to be underſtood, * 
if they were iHuſtrated by either ſmaller or preater Bodies in the Field, as 
they are by him in _ "When the - Phalanx- preſented their Pikes by 
half Files to Front and Rear,,the Greeks called it in that poſture Amphiſta- 

»»4s : When the General comfmarided the Wings of: the Phalange ro adyance; 
and the Body to make a Bow or Creſcent, and in that poſture to.receive 'the 
charge of a Wedge Battel, then it was called Antiftomus: And when by fa- 
cing either by the Right or Left hand about,'the Rear was made the Front, 
then the Phalange . was called Periftomus : ' And fo of others needleſs to re- 
hearſe. It may be I miſtake in the Greek names, as having indeed but very 
little knowledge 1n that Language. ; el 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Grecian March, Baggage, Encampmg, Guards, and of 
their Pan. 


"A LL theſe belong to the Art of War of any Nation and none willdoubt, 
but the Grecians had ſet rules and orders for them all, and every one 


of them, which they did not alter, but according to the circumſtances of 


things and emergency of affairs, on which depend moſt of Military ations. 
e£lan givesus little light, or indeed none at all, in any of theſe particulars, 


but leaves us to glean what we can out of Hiſtory, and thereon to build our 


own conjectures. 

It had been convenient for us to have known the manner of their marching, 
where or how the Horſe, the heavy and light armed, and how. far every day 
all of them were obliged to march, as alſo whether the Chiliarchies ( which 
were Regiments of Foot and the Hipparchies ( which were Regiments of 
Horſe) changed day about, or if they marcl'd conſtantly in one place ac- 
cording to their Antiquity or Precedency. For there is no doubt but their 
Ephipparchies ( which were Brigades of Horſe ; and their Myriarchies (which 


- were Brigades of Foot ) might have chang'd Van and Rear every day by 


Baggages = 


had clear'd us in this, whether the Souldiers or Companies of Horſe or Foot, 


turns, as eaſily as our Brigades do. But fince we are left by our leader 
e/Elan tn the dark, I ſhall be of the opinion , that being there were by 415- 
as account four Ephipparchies in the Cavalry, and four Phalangarchies in 
the Phalange of the heavy armed Foot, they chang'd day about, and each 
of them had the Van every fourth day; as alſo, I think, it was moſt con- 
ſentaneous to Reaſon, that there- being four Chiliarchies in every Phalan- 
garchy, and four Talentinarchies in every Enpipparcty) they likewiſe daily 
changed ; ſo thatevery Talentinarchy had the Van in the Ephipparchy every 
fourth day, as every Chiliarchy had in the Phalangarchy. I fhall likewile 
believe, that the Cavalry march'd either before, belynd, or on the Flanks 
of the Foot Phalange, according to the Enemies motions, and fo did the 
light armed Foot. By theſe conjeCtures I do not offer to impoſe on any 
mans belief, but leave him that liberty that I have taken, to gueſs as pro- 
bably as he can. How far the heavy armed Phalange was bound to march 
in one day, as Ican aſſert nothing, ſo-1 may only gueſs, that they could be 
bound to march but twenty or. five and twenty miles, as the Roman Legio- 
naries were, and therefore 1 can hardly believe Polianz:, who faith, Philip 
made his Phalange march in one day three hundred Sradis or Furlongs , 
which make thirty ſeyen /ralian miles and a half, you will think this the more 
incredible, when you hear immediately wbat Baggage they carried. 
Concerning the Baggage of a Grecian Army, our Author gives us this ac- 
count ; firſt, that it was neceſſary to appoint a judictous and aftive perſon to 
have the condud&t of it, he faith well; Next he tells us, that ſometimes the 
Baggage march'd in the Van of the Army, and fo I think it ſhould if the 
Enemy were in the Rear. Sometimes, ſaith he , it march'd in the Rear, 
when the Army advanc'd towards an Enemy, and good reaſon it ſhould be 
ſo. Sometimes, faith he, it march'd in the middle of the Army, and there 
may be ſtrong enongh Reaſons for that too. But ſometimes he ſaith, it was 
order'd to march in the Flanks of the Army, and fo it might, provided it 
had good Guards on the Flanks of it. And laſtly, he avers, the Grecians 
fent their Baggage ſometimes before their Army, when they were to enter 


iuto a declared Enemies Countrey. And here, I profeſs, I do-not at 


all underſtand the myſtery of this Stratagem of War. But | wiſh <Alian 
had 
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had Waggons, Carts; Beaſts of Carriage, Drudges and Slaves allow'd them 


to carry their Meat and Drink, and Fardles, or if they were obliged to 


carry all, themſelves; for in my next Eſſay of the Romar Militia,.I ſhall let 
you ſee a Legionary carry three Magazines on his Head, Back, and Shoul- 
ders, the' firſt of Arms ,”- Stakes or Palliſadoes ; the ſecond of Meat and 
Clothes; and the third of Utenſils for a Kitchig. If of all theſe three, the 


Greek, was only obliged to carry his Arms , - he had a great advantage of 


the- Roman in all marches and expeditions. Yet, I ſuppoſe, my Reader may 
hazard with me to believe, that before Philip of Macedors time, the 
Grecian Souldiers carried no other burthens than their Arms, but had 
either Carriage-Beaſts or Drudges allow'd them, for carrying their Vifu- 
als and other neceſlaries; and this conjefture I ground vpon what I have 
read in Thucydides , who tells us , that at Syracuſa, after the unfortunate 
Athenians had loſt their Navy, in which were all or moſt of their proviſi- 
ons, and that they were to march away by Land from the = of that po- 
tent City to ſeek new fortunes, their Souldiers were neceſlitated to car- 
ry their meat themſelves; becauſe, faith the Hiſtorian , they had moſt- 
ly loſt their Slaves and Drudges who were accuſtom'd: to carry it; and 
ſome few, whoſe Slaves had ſtay'd ſtill with them, durſt not truſt them with 
ſo precious a thing as meat then was, leſt in that ſad diſaſter they ſhould 
run away with. it, and ſo ſtarve them. If then their Slaves ran: away from 
them, then Slaves were allow'd them. ' And it ſeems King Philip abrogated 
This cuſtome, for he caus'd all his: Foot- Souldiers to carry their Meat. and 
Baggage themſelves, allowing only one Soujat to carry a Hand-mill for 
the uſe of ten Souldiers, and a Drudge to every Horſe-man; this caus'd the 
other Grecians to call the Philippians, Fumenta Philippi,, Philips Beaſts of Carri- 
age. - But for all that, I have not Faith enough to believe Frontinus, who 
ſaith, that the ſame Phzl;p caus'd his Foot to carry at one time Triginta die- 
rum farinam, meal for thirty days. And 4f his Son Alexander kept up that 
cuſtome, ' as it is like he did, then his Phalangites needed not to have yield. 
ed to the Roman Legionaries for heavy burthens in both long and weariſome 
marches, which you will eaſily grant to be true, if you will conſider the 
indefatigable expeditions of thagmagnanimous King through Perſia and India. 

It ſeems earn hath not thoWht Caſtrametation a ſubject pertinent to his 
Treatiſe , for he ſpeaks — of it, -and yet it is a very conſiderable 
part of the Art of War. I find the Grecians did not put. their Souldiers to 
{o much fatigue, as to fortifie their Camp every night, as the Romans did. 
They choſe their Caſtrametation to be in places of advantage, on Heights, 
Hills, or Riſing grounds, or where they might have a River or Water at 
their Back, or one of their Flanks, and if they had theſe, or any of theſe, 
they uſed to caſt up but a ſlight Retrenchment, unleſs they were to encamp 
ſome long time. Sometimes-the Figure of the Grecian Camp was Oval, ſome- 
times equilateral Square, ſometimes Oblong, and I have read that Lycargus 


appointed his Sparta Camps'to beround, if they could have none of thoſe 


advantages I ſpoke of; the defeCt of that Figure is, that it wants Flanks , 
which ſhould not be wanting in any Fortification ; but it had the advantage 
of other Figures, that it could contain more than any of them, becauſe, Ko. 
tunda eft omnium Figurarum capaciſſims. If it be true, what ſome ſay, that the 
Romans learn'd their Art of Encamping from Pyrrhus King of Epirus, then 
we ſhall know what his or the Greczar, manner was, when I come to ſpeak 
of the Caſtrametation of the Romans, where. we ſhall ſee, if he was theic 
Maſter, he needed not be aſham'd of ſuch Scholars. This Pyrrhus was Bro- 
ther-in-law to Demetrius , SON to Antigonus, who was a great Captain un- 
der a far greater Captain, the famous Alexander > who, noqueſtion, under 
ſtood the Art of Encamping very well. We read, that the very day he 
fought his laſt Battel with” Darius at Arbela, upon ſight of that numerous 


The Grecian 
Souldiers car- 
ry'd no Bag- 
gage, 


Till 2h}tly of 
Macedons 
time. - 


Caſtrametati- 


on, 


Alexanders 


Army he had to deal with,; he became doubtful how to carry himſelf in ſo Camp at 4r- 
great anexigent, and therefore withdrew his. Army to an Hill, ( which 2e- bes 


zeus the Perſian had deſerted) plac'd his Camp on ir, and order'd it to be for. 

tified , which' was immediately done z for we read in Currivs , that after he 

had caus'd to put vp his Pavillion, review'd the Enemies Forces, iy = 
= 3 oly? 
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ſoly'd to give Battel, be commanded the Retrenchment to be caſt down, 
that his Batallions might march out in Breaſt. All this being done in a very 
ſhort time , ſhows: that his Army was well acquainted with both Caſtrame- 
tation and Fortification. . 

To know how the Grec:ans kept their Watches and Guards, we muſt 
expe&-no light from «liar, who ſpeaks nothing at all of that affair. Per- 
haps he hath been of one opinion with that Anabaptiſt Miniſter, who preach- 

* ing on that Text, Watch and Pray, told his Audience, He would not trouble 
them-with the various Interpretations of the word Warch, for he would af- 
ſure them, in few words, that Watch , was as much as to ſay Watch. But 
becauſel have not read of any eſlential differences between the Roman Guards 
and Watches, and thoſe of the ancient Grec;ans, I ſhall refer my Reader to 
my diſcqurſe of both, in the twenty ſecond Chapter of my Eſſays of the Roman 
Art of War, where I ſhall inform him of any obſervable thing concerning 
them, mention'd by. e&rear, in thoſe fragments of his, which all-devouring 

4 + time hath left us, andthoſe are but few. | 
Peana Hymn Before the Grecians began their Battels they ſung their Pear, which was 
es. a Hymn to Apolle ;; after which they had their ſhout or cry, which the Ro- 
: mans, With a barbarous word, called Baritus. If they gain'd the Viftory 
they ſung another Pear or Hymn to that ſame Deity : en they loudly 
Alalaacry to cryed to the God Mars, Alala, Alala; doubling and re-dollbling that word 
Mars, very often. Neither was this cuſtome peculiar to the Greeks, for we read in 
the Firſt Chapter of the Seventh Book of Xenophor, that Cyrus, the Perſian, 
uſed the very ſame thing when he Fonght that great Battel with Creſws , 
. wherein he was Victorious; for we read not of any Pear any of them ſung, 
If they were beaten; thinking belike they were not oblig'd to thank their 
Gods for any misfortune that befel them. | 

By what I have ſaid, you may eaſily perceive how little, I think, we have 
learn'd of the moſt eſſential points of the Ancient Grecian Militia, from this 
great, and ſo much talk'd of Maſter of the Art of War, «Alan. And if 
any ſay, he only undertook to acquaint the Emperour Adrian with the mar- 

| ſhalling. Grec:an Battels, I. ſhall fay firſt, that he hath but very ill acquitted 
himſelf of that undertaking; and next, he might have done that great 
Prince as great a fayour to have inform'd himn$t all thoſe points of War, which 
he hath negleQed; as of the manner how to marſhal a Phalange, and all the ſe- 


veral parts of it. | | 
EHAPF,..X | 
One of our Modern Armies compared with the Macedonian Pha: 
lanx. | 


uUR Batallions of Pikes in the Modern Wars would reſemble the Gye- 

| | cian heavy armed Phalange of Foot, if they were as well arm'd for the 

Kodern 1n- defenſive as they ſhonld be, and as they were one hundred years ago. Our 

fantry reſem- Musquets, Harquebuſles, Fire-locks and Fuſees , give us an uncontroverted 

bles the Gre- advantage over their light armed, or yet the Rowan Velites, whatever Lipſi- 

c:an one. way to the contrary, as ſhall be ſhown in the laſt Chapter of my Eſays of 
the Madern Art of War. A Swediſh Company, as it was in the time of the 

Great Guſtavus and fince, being of one CR ecaty ſix men, reſembled _ 

the Grecian Centuriate, which conſiſted of one hundred twenty eight men : 

And a Swediſh Regiment wherein are one thouſand and eight men, comes very 

near to the Grecian Chiliarchy , wherein, according to £1av, there were 

one thouſand twenty four men. | : > s 

Since 
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Since the time that the Swirzer Cantons confederated fo ſtrongly, and Switzers. 
fought with their Maſters ſo fortunately, that they got themſelves declar'd 
Free States, their great Batallions of ten, ſometimes twelve, ſometimes (ix- 
teen thouſand ( all arm'd for the Offenſive, with long and ſtrong Pikes) 
and having their Heads, Necks , Backs, ' Breaſts , Bellies , and Arms and 
Thighs well defended with Iron and Steel, reſembled perfectly a Macedons- 
an Phalange of heavy armed Foot. And what great Victories they gain'd 
with thoſe Batallions ſhall be ſpoke of hereafter en paſſant. . But one hundred 
years ago, and before” that, they came ſhort of the Grecians for their Velites 3 
for we read not, that then they made uſe of any Muſquet or Harquebnſs, 
though other Nations did. Bur not long after that time they began to follow 
the cuſtome of the Germans, who then, and long after, made up their Bodies 
of Foot of two thirds of Pikes, and one third of Fire-men. For to atm 
two parts of a Company of Foot with Muſquets, and one part with Pikes, 

-is a cuſtome of a far later date, But of this morein another place. ' Upon 
the whole matter, I ſay, that our. Infantry of Muſqueteers and Pike-men 
(if they be well arm'd for the Defenſive) reſembles the Grecian heavy and 
light armed Foot, and fo do our Cuiraſſiers and Light Horſe repreſent their 
Cataphratts and light armed Horſe. 1 wonder why the Txks pretend that 
their Janizaries repreſent the Macedonian Foot Phalange of heayy armed ; for 
carrying Guns, Half-Pikes, and Javelines, they come far ſhort of the Pha- 
lange, 1n the ſtrength whereof the Macedonians ( as they had reaſon) puttheir 
greateſt truſt. Bur if theſe Infidels be not guilty of greater crimes than of yain 
oſtentation, I think, as good Chriſtians, we are bound fo forgive them. 

Bur ſince the time that Gun-powder made a loud noiſe in the world, I do 
not read of any European Army that ſo neatly reſtmbled the great Macedoniai 
Phalange conſiſting both of Horſe and Foot, as that of Henry the Second, = 
King of France, when he march'd into Germary to aſliſt the two Proteſtant Ele- Army of Hen- 
Ctors of Saxony and Brandenburg, againſt the Emperonr Charles the Fifth ; and by 2 the ſecond, 
the way took in Merz, Thoul, and Verdun, with which Towns, his Succeſs wah 
ſors, the French Kings, have not yet parted. This Army of his is very particu- ; 
larly deſcrib'd by a Noble Anthor, who, though he conceal his name, yet, 
as his writings ſpeak him to be_an excellent Hiſtorian, ſo they bewray him 
to have been a Commander in the Wars, both in that Kings rime, and in the 
Reigns of all his three Sons. By the relation of it, we will ſee how both the 
French Infantry and Cavalry were mounted and armed, and how their Batalli- 
ons were marſhald about one hundred and twenty years ago. | 

_ His Foot was marſhall'd by his Great Conſtable AMonmorazcy, in three Batal- _” 
lions: One conſiſted of Germans, whoſe number was ſeyen thouſand, and His Germans, 
therefore I conclude them to have been two Regiments, each conſiſting of 

twelve .Companies, and each Company of three hundred men or thereabout, 

according to the cuſtome obſerved then, and long after, by that Nation. . 

They were arm'd Defenſively as the French were ; but for Offence, two parts How arm'd ; 
of them had Pikes, and the third part Harquebuſſes. They were commanded 

by the Rhinegrave, whom moſt of the French Hiſtorians call very vittouſly, 

and almoſt ridiculouſly Count of Rhingrave, which is as much as Earl of Rhine- Under the 
earl. Theſe Germans were Mercenaries, or Anxiliaries at beft, and therefore Rhingrave. | 
' I ſhall not ſay they were properly of the French Army, which 1 am now to com- 
pare with the Macedonian great Phalanx, as eAlan deſcribes it. 

His French Infantry was divided into two great Batallions : The firſt con- nis French 
ſiſted of fifteen thouſand fighting men, of theſe nine thouſand were heavy Foot, 
armed, and fix thonſand were light armed. The nine thouſand had for their 
Defenſive Arms, Head-pieces, Backs and Breafts, Gantlets, Sleeves and 
Taſlets; for the Offenſive, they had Swords, and ſong Bois, under which 12 6 
name you are to comprehend Pikes, Halberds, Partifans, and long Staves, gow arm'd. 
banded and pointed with Iron, and moſt of them all had Piſtols at their Gir- 
dles. The other ſix thouſand of the firſt Batallion, who were light armed, 
had for Armour, rich Morrions, and Jacks and Sleeves of Mail, and'for 
Weapons, they had Swords and Harquebuſles for the moſt part, and ſome 
Musquets, all bright, clear, and fixed. The ſecond French Batallion of Foot 
was compoſed of thoſe who were brought out of the Southern Proyinces of. 

France, 
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France, and it was ten thouſand ſtrong , whereof ſeven were heavy armed , 
and the other three thouſand light armed, they were armed much as the firſt 
Batallion was. ED Ye 

| His Cavalry was ſub-divided into Gens d' Arms, Archers, Light Horſe-men, 
and Harquebuſiers.: His Cuiraſliers or Gers d* Arms, conſiſting all of perſons of 
noble Families, were about one thouſand, admirably well mounted. on French 
Courſers, Turkey Horſes, or Spanzſh Gennets. They were ſtrongly and hea- 
vily arm'd for the Defenſive, for Offence, they had each a Lance, a Mace, 
and a Sword,, no word here of a Piſtol. Their Horſes were arm'd with 
Bards and Plates of Braſs, richly capariſon'd ; and many other Horſes they 
had, on which (beſide their led Horſes) their Servants, Pages, and Grooms 
rede. The Captains and other Officers of theſe Gens d* Arms were in rich 
Armour gilded and curiouſly wrought , mounted they were on couragious 
Horſes, who were arm'd and richly capariſon'd, and their Harneſs cover'd 
with either ' Velvet or Cloath of Tiſſue, with Gold-ſmith work or Embroy- 
dery. Every one of theſe Gens d' Arms had an Archer, who followed him, 
by the French conſtitutions of War, who though then they uſed neither Baw 
nor Arrow ( as formerly they did ) yet did ſtill retain the name of Archers. 
They. rode on ſmall, but very nimble Horſes, who vaulted pleaſantly ; each 
of them carried a Lance, a Piſtol, and a Sword, all of them well accoutred, 
ſtriving who ſhould appear fineſt. The Light Horſe-men were mounted on 
good Nags, little, but very ſwift; for Armour, they had light Helmets, 
Corſlets, and Sleeves ; for Offenſive Arms, each of them had a Cutlace, and 


. Either a half Lance, or a Piſtol, which of them he pleas'd, but not both. 


Harquebu- 
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Number of 
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French Army. 


Of theſe Light Horſe there were about eighteen hundred. The Harquebuſiers 


were mounted on as good Geldings as they could make themſelves maſters of 
they had Jacks, Morrions, and Sleeves of Mail for Defence; their Weapons 
were Swords, and Harquebuſles of three foot long, hanging at the courches 
of their Saddles. He had about fifteen hundred of them, 

Beſides all theſe, there were about four hundred Engliſh Gentlemen, all 
Volunteers, under the command of an Ergliſþ Lord ; they were mounted on 
handſome and ſwift Geldings z they were provided with little Armour for 
Defence ; their Weapons were Swords and Lances, like Half-Pikes, ſaith our 
Author. Theſe were King Henry's Forces. 

Setting the Engliſh aſide, we have of French Cavalry, one thouſand Gers 
a Arms, one thouſand Archers, eighteen hundred” Light Horſe, and fifteen 
hundred Harquebuſiers : Add theſe together, the aggregate is five thouſand 
three hundred. This exceeds the number of the Macedonian Horſe - by one 
thouſand one hundred and eight. In the next place, ſer the Rhingrave and 
his German Foot aſide, the heavy arn'd French Foot were ſixteen thouſand, 
which wanted but three hundred eighty four of the Macedonian heavy armed 
Phalange. The French light armed Foot were about nine thouſand, which 
was eight hundred and eight more than ear allows tothe Macedonian Ve- 
lites. The French Foot and Horſe amounted to thirty thouſand three hundred 
Combatants, thoſe of eAl;ans great Phalange to twenty eight thouſand ſix hun- 
dred ſeventy two the difference is ſixteen hundred twenty eight. But if we reck- 
on the Erpl5ſh and French Volunteers, the Kings own Guards of Scors, French, 


and Switzers, with the Rhingraves ſeven thouſand Germans; this Army ex- | 


ceeded The number of forty five thouſand men ; with which marched the Great 
Maſter or General of the Artillery of France, who had the conduct of forty 
four pieces of Ordnance, great and ſmall, with Powder and Bullets ſuitable to 
- fo many Guns. : 
The Author tells us, that King Henry view'd this mighty Army of his near 


 _ orer- the City of Aferz, where he ſaith it was drawa up in Battalia; but he forgot 
[ 


to inform us here of two very conſiderable points, the one, of what alti- 
tude or depth both the Foot and Horſe were; the ſecond, what diſtances were 
kept, or order'd to be kept, between the ſeveral Files and Ranks both of 
Horſe and Foot, and how great the Intervals were between the ſeveral Ba- 


| tallions and Bodies, as well of the Cavalry as the Infantry ; for thereby we 


ſhould have been: able not only to have made a probable conjecture, but de- 
terminately to haye known, how much ground the whole Army took up in 
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longitude, but there are others who are guilty of this negleCt as well as this 
Author of ours, who hath fail'd in this. : | 

With theſe , indeed formidable Forces, did the French King intend 
to defie, and fight within the Bowels of the German Empire. Charles the 
Fifth, a greater and braver Prince than whom ( though he had not been 
eleted Emperour of the Remans ) either for propriety and large extent 
of Patrimonial Dominions, or for perſonal Courage and Prudence , 
the Weſtern World had not ſeen ſince the time of Charles the Great. 
But whileſt this Magnanimous King is viewing, and exceedingly pleafing him- zz, views 
ſelf with the ſight of his gallant Army, - a beggarly and contemprible crew, kis army, 
of ſome Souldiers, ſome Soujats and Grooms, and ſome Countrey Clowns, 
in ſight of this great Prince, his Nobility in' ſplendid equipage, and of his 
whole Batallions, charg'd thoſe who were appointed to guard the Baggage, 
and in ſpite of the King, then in his greateſt ſtrength, carried a rich and con- And receives 
ſiderable booty into Theonuille, an Imperial Garriſon not far from the place : anaffrom. 
Nor was this affront done ſo publickly to ſo powerful an Army at all reveng'd, 
only ſome Light Horſe were ſent before the Town, to vapour and braye the 
Imperialiſts, who fail'd not to ſally out, and skirmiſh with the Frexch, from which 
bickering neither party carried away any thing but blows. And at length 
Henry's great preparations came to nothing , for the two German Princes 
baving ( not without ſome ſtain to their Honour) made their Peace with the 
Emperour, without the French Kings privity, he was glad to return, and de- 
fend his own Territories againſt Charles, who was horribly incens'd againſt 
him, for offering to aſſiſt his Rebels (for ſo he call'd thoſe Eleftors )) againſt 
his Lawful Authority. 

As this French Army, which, I think, ſo much repreſented the Phalange, Concluſion; 
vaniſh'd, ſo the Macedonian Phalanx it ſelf (on which e/£kar beſtows the 
Titles and Epithets of Invixcible, Tnexpugnable, and Irreſitable ) after it had 
in Philips, and his Son Alexanders time, given the Law to the Eaſtern World, 
and after their deaths, had been kept up by Alexanders Succeſlors and Great 
Captains the ſpace of one hundred and fixty years, yielded to fate, and was 
brought to nothing in Perſeus his time 3 and Macedon it ſelf reduced to a 
Province by the Romans, of whoſe Legions, Art, and Order of War, we are 
in the next place to take a view. 
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CGRHAP.: 1. 


Of the Ancient Roman Government, and Militia in General. 


HE hand of Heaven, which caſt the Empire of the beſt | 
part of the known World into the lap of the Romans, 
was the more viſible;in that before they came to any great 
progreſs of Conqueſt, and after .too, their State was Inward Dif. 
obnoxious to. thoſe difficulties which might have ren- caſes of the 
der'd it not only incapable to overcome its Enemies, 943 State. 
but ſubje&t:to be a prey toany of its Neighbours. And of 
theſe, any who have: perus'd their Hiſtories, may, if 

- : .-: -* - they pleaſe, with me obſerye them which follow. | 

Firſt, Their frequent bog of Government, as,. from Kings to Conſuls, | 
then to Confuls joyn'd with Tribunes ry the People, from thele to 'a Decem- 
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Second, 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Fifth: 


Sixth, 


Seventh. 


- of Carthage. 


virate, from that ro Military Tribunes, inveſted with Conſular Authority, 
from them to Conſuls again, from theſe to a Triamvirare, and from that to 


Emperours. _—_ R__ Fig 29 
ont The Amos continual $5 _ 
the People not only concerning” Lands, but 
even 2bout the Supreme Power of which the 
Commons ever gai'd ground 'd the priacipal 
points and marks of the Soyeral Kin of Magi- 
ſtraxes, yea, of the Conſuls, gmek, 2-19 Lit and 
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Death, and the laſt Appeal. == 


Thirdly, The conſtantly Seditious Orations and Practices of the Tribunes 


of the People, whereby they publickly obſtrufted many times the Levies of 


Souldiers, and the purſuance of many Victories gain'd againſt their Neigh- 
bours : Whileſt the State was yet in its Infancy, all thoſe alterations and con- 
tentions proceeding from an inward diſeaſe of State, could not chooſe but 
exceedingly weaken it in the undertaking any-great action abroad. Bur, 

Fourthly, Their Cruelty and Ingratitude to their own Citizens and Cap- 
tains, who had done them” the beſt and greateſt ſegvices, {omg whereof I 
ſhall inſtance ip ig anocher place ; few of them all eſcapingſa &yerte cenſure ; 
enough to withdraw ay: generous Spirit from adefie to ferve thiem. 

Fifchly, Their frequent making DiEtators, almoſt upon every ſudden ap- 
prehenſion of fear, or ſuppoſed danger ; an Office ſo unlimited (having power 
to do and command what they pleas'd, withour comptrol, appeal, or tear to 
be queſtion'd after their time expired ) that it is a wonder none of them pre: 
vented Fulizs Ceſar, in uſurping the Soveraignty.... | 

Sixthly, Their making two Confſuls of equal authority, the very fuel of dif- 
cord-at home. and of moſt dangerous m—_ O99 when a powerful 


Enemy neceſſitated them to joy their Forces. Take ſome Inſtances: In one 
of the Wars againſt the Yolſcians, Lucius Furius was joyn'd in equal Command 
with Marcus Furins Camillus (that famous Roman, who freed his Countrey from 
the Invaſion of the Gauls } in this War young Iwcizz would needs fight fore - 
againſt old Camllus his advice z and well beaten he was, and had been utter- 
ly routed, if the old man had not waited his opportunity, and come to his 
reſcue with the Triarid. Fabius the DiQtator ( nick-nam'd the Cunttator ) 
bad Mnatius joyn'd ithequal gommand with him, :who would-needs with.the 
half of the Army fight, Haywbal, whether ghe Dictagor woulg- gr not ; Fhe 
Carthaginian beats him, and had made aneng of him, and perhapsof the War 
too, if old Fabizs had not parted the fray. But the Romans eſcap'd not ſo 
eaſily at Carne; for there Teremivs Yarro, in ſpite of his Colleague Paulus eAimi- 
tins, fought with the ſame Hanmbal, where both of them receiv'd ſuch an 
overthrow, that if he who gave it them, had follow'd Maharba!'s advice , 
and immediately marched, he might, in all probability, have din'd the fifth 
day after in the Capitol, and for ever have extirpated the City and name of 
the Romans. Here Rome was fav'd not at all by the Senates prudence, "but 
by her Enemies negligence. | 
Seventhly , Their cuſtome to. recall their Conſuls and Proconſuls at 
the end of every year ( unleſs by mighty favour or invincible neceſſity they 
were continued ) which made their Generals either defperately hazard Bat- 
tel, or grant an advantagious and honourable Peace to their almoſt con- 
uered Enemies , leſt their Succeſſors ſhould have the honour to finiſh the 
ar. Take theſe inſtances: Sempronins, againlt all reaſon, would needs fight 
Hannibal at Trebia,before his Colleague Publ. Scipio was recover'd of his wopnd, 
for fear new Conſuls ſhould come and rob him ofthe glory of the Viftory: The 
like fear made Titus Flaminius grant an advantagious Peace to Nabjs, the Ty- 
rant of Lacedemon, when Titas was almoſt Maſter of all Greece. So did Sci- 
pio the African, to the vanquift'd: Carthaginians, after he had beat Hannibal 
at Zama ; publickly profeſiing, that the ambitious deſires of Claudius and - 


q 


Cornelius ( who aſpired to ſucceed' him, and -put an end to that long War ) 


was the cauſe he did not finiſh it Himſelf ( wanting time ) with the deitruQtion 
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Eighthly, Their extraordinary ſuperſtition beyond all other Nations : They Eighth. 


muſt ſacrifice great and ſmall Beaſts, make Proceſſions , Leftilterniums, and 
Supplications to all their Gods and Goddeſſes, ( who were fiot a few.) not 
only ſome days, but ſometimes ſome weeks, before their Generals were pex- 
mitted to march from the City, whereby 'time and occaſipn ( not to be- reco- 
vered in the matter of War) were very frequently loſt. All this muſt be done 
to appeaſe their angry Deities when any prodigies were ſeen or heard of, 
either within or without the City; for ſome whereof,natural reaſons might have 
been given z ſome of them were palpable and ridiculous lyes, and not a few 6f 
them compos'd either by the State or the Prieſts to cheat the credulous vulgar , 
and yet with the relation of them Tir Livius even nauſeates his Reader ; 
inſomuch, that Boccalins tells us in one of his Raguagls, that when Dion was 
ſeverely reprov'd in Parnaſſus, before Apollo, for writing ſuch fabulous Mi- 
racles, Livius was obſery'd to bluſh, as guilty of the ſamecrime z yet Bocca- 
lini's own Tacitus, and Suetonzus uſe us very little better. Livy tells us of ſe- 
veral Oxen that ſpoke, particularly of one that ſaid, Cave” Trbs Roma, But 1 
wonder why many more poor mens Oxen did not learn to ſpeak, ſince this Oxe 
for his-ſfeaſonable warning, ( in bidding Rome beware of herſelf ) was order*d 
to be fed on the publick charge. Swetonzas tells us of a Crow, which to- 
wards the end of Domitians Reign, told the Romans from the Capitol, Thar 
all ſhould be well : If ſhe had not loy'd her liberty better than her meat, ſhe had 
not flown away, but ſtay'd ſtill and been fed at the _ expence of the 
City, and perhaps been worſhipp'd as Fatidick, for things did indeed grow 
well after that Monſters death , yet methinks ſhe was a very ill-natur'd Bird, 
that would not tell ſo good news in the vulgar language, which was Latin 


( for you are to know ſhe ſpoke in Greek.) that the poor people of Rome (who | 


were oppreſs'd by that bloody I might have underſtood the comforta- 
ble Propeny as well as the fabu 
Verle : — 


Tarpeio nuper ſedit que culmine cornix, 
Eſt bene, non potuit dicere, dixit, Erit, 


Upon the Capitol, the Crow 
Did nat ſay, All was well, 

But, That things ſhortly well ſhould go, 
Diſtinttly ſhe did tell. 


Nor muſt the Romar Generals go out of Rome, till they took their ilihices 
right, nor muſt they fight, if the entrails of the Sacrificed Beaſts did not ful- 
| ly pleaſe the jugling Prieſts, or yet if the Sacred Puilers did not eat their 
meat well; and it was well enongh known, how the Chicken-maſters cou- 
zen'd the Conſuls oft enough, with the eating or not eating of the Chicken, 
it being almoſt conſtantly in their power to make the Confuls give Battel, 
or abſtain from it, when they pleas'd. Fulins Ceſar would not be ſocheated, 
for though the Hoſft;a which he was to Sacrifice, run away from him, which 
was thought to prelage bad fortune, yet went he on to Africk, and at his 
landing there his foot tripping he fell ;_ this his Sonldiers thought very omi- 
nous, but he gave it another interpretation, 'and ſaid, He had taken poſleſ- 
ſion of the Countrey, Teneo te, Ffrics. But contrary to what I have faid ap- 
pear two famous Authors, Machiavells and Polybius. The firſt, in his firſt 


ous Prieſts. I pray you take the Story in | 


Book of his Difcourſes on Tit#s Zivius, makes the Romans tenaciousadhering to ,,,,;:.,, 


their ſuperſtition (which he calls Religion? to be one of the cauſes of their ag- 
grandizing their Empire, and commends them much for fuffering. no Innova- 
tion to be introduc'd in their Holy Rites ; yet all he doth upon the matter, 
. is to ſhew tbat the Ancient Romans made a prudent uſe of their pretended 
Religion, and under the notion of-it, govern'd their Common-wealth poli- 
tickly: But I ſay, firſt, that is but one of his own conjeftures, and not- 
withſtanding any thing he faith to the'contrary, I ſuppoſe thole Romans were 
as cally ſuperſtitious as they pretended to be, even the Scmators themſelves ; 
and himſelf in the eleventh Chapter of that Book avers, that there was never 
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greater fear of God for many ages, than in that ancient Republick; then by his 
own account, it was no pretended, but a real Religion. And is not this found 
Chriſtian Doctrine, to aver, that the fear of God was, where Devils, under the 


- notion of Deities were publickly ador'd and worſhipp'd ? Secondly, 1 ſay, if the 


Pol07us. 


| 
| Ninth. 


Roman Senate was to be commended for not ſuffering any alteration to be made 
in that Religion which their ſecond-King Numa Pompilius had eſtabliſh'd amongſt 
them, then by Machiavel/'s rale, we mult approve of all the perſecutions of rhe 
Heathen Emperoury againſt the Chriſtians, for thereby a; did but endeavour 
to baniſh all new Religions out of 'their Dominions. Truly 1 think, that 

not any one part of that Flerentines Writings ſmells rapker of Atheiſm than 


' this doth. But Polybius, , an univerſally approv'd Author, ipcaks very near 
* the ſame language in the ſixth Book of hjs Hiſtory, where he faith, that thar 


which with other Nations was accounted a Vice, was made uſectul by the Re- 
mans, for keeping their Snbjects within the bounds of their duty ; and thar 
was, faith he, tbe ſuperſtitious yeneration of their Gods in an extraordinary 
way; lat withal he adds, that the Romans did well to reſtrain the fury and 
other paſſions of the Commons with unſeen terrours, with feign'd and fear- 
ful bug-bears, and that both they, and other Ancient Nations had done pru. 
'dently to induce in credulous.minds the opinion of Deities,” and of the tor- 
ments of Hell; and though theſe have no exiſtency, yet the Doftrine of 
them, ' ſaith he, is not to be raſhly condemn'd, fince it over-awes the vulgar. 
Whether this Diſcourſe will not prove Polybizs ( though he knew not the true 
God ) to have been in that Idolatrous age, wherein he lived, as very an 
Atheiſt, as Macbiavells was, when he wrote his Diſcourſes 6n Zivy, and 
his Book Ds Prencipe, I ſhall not determine, but leave thoſe who accule him 
of that crime, and his Tranſlator Caſaubor, who defends him from that im- 


.-Þutation, to debate the niatter between them. 


Ninthly, Their horrible and bloody Civil Wars, enough to . have deſtroy'd 
ten other Nations , as that between Sy/la and Marius, Father and Son; and 
that between Ceſar and the Pompeys; and that of the Triumvirate: In all 
which, how much the Roman State was at a loſs, may be conjectur'd by one 
review the DiCtator Ceſar made of the Reman Citizens, even before he had 
made an end of 'the War, wherein he found the number to be leſs by one hun- 
dred- thouſand men than when he began that one Civil War, which had con- 


- - tinued not full four years. 


Murinies in 
the Roman 
Armies. 
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Againſt Ly.' 
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But there were other difficulties wherewith. the Roman State had to wreſtle, 
and thoſe made up likewiſe an inward. diſeaſe, which came nnexpctted and 
unlook'd for, and not being foreſeen, could got well. be prevented ; and 
thoſe difficulties are moſt proper for this diſcourſe, becauſe of a Military 
Subject; and thoſe were the frequent and terrible Mutinies of the Roman Le- 
gions or Armies. Indeed theſe laid them open to the Attempts and Invali- 
one of all their Enemiesand maligning Neighbours, and have left beſide, efpe- 
cially when unpuniſh'd, an eternal blemiſh on their Diſcipline of War, fo 
much cry'd up by all Nations, and in all Ages;- the like of which Mutinies, 
either for number or danger, 1 do not read to have fallen out in any Army 
of the World , if you except thoſe infamous ones made. by. the King of 
Spains Forces in the - Netherlands, about twenty or thirty years,. or more, after 
the beginning of the Inteſtine Wars of thoſe Countreys, whereof John Perir, 
Strada, and Bentwoglio,- with other Hiſtorians of thoſe times, may give the 
curious Reader a full account. Of the Roman Mutinies, ſome whereof were 
puniſh'd, ſome never, I ſhall give youtheſe following Inſtances. Es 

When Ceſar, the greateſt Captain that ever was, made'War in Spain againſt 
Pompeys Legates, becauſe he would. not fight -when his Legions would, they 
Mutini'd, and told him, they would not fight when he defir'd- them. - He pa- 
cified them with good words, . as knowing it -was not time to uſe force. At 
Placentsa his ninth Legion Mutini'd, and refus'd to go to A4fr:ck, with him, but 
deſir'd to be diſmiſs'd, and he accordingly disbanded them. When Lucullus 
had gain'd a Viftory againſt Xfehridates and Tigranes, he could not get it 
purſued for the Mutiny of his Army, which would neither be entreated nor 
commanded to march, alledging they had fery'd out their time. The Le- 
ens which -were leit at Corforinws by the Senate and Pompey, to whom 

they 
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they had ſworn Fidelity, Mutini'd againſt their Governour Domuius,' and de+ 4gainſt Dow+- 
liver'd both him and the Town to Ceſar. Aulus Poſthumins Albinus,” a Les — Abs, 
gat and an Admiral, upon a falſe ſuſpicion of Treachery; was barbarouſly -N : 
murder'd by his own Army. Caius Fimbria, with the help of his Mutinons | 
Souldiers murder'd the Conſul Yalerius Flaccus 3 and thereafter juſtly fearing Againſt Flac- 
the ſame m@ſure, entreated one'of his own Slaves to do him the courteſie- to ©: | 
kill him. The Conſul C:zn«, becauſe he would have had his Legions to fight Againſt cime. _ 
againſt Sylla ( at that time a declar'd Enemy to the State ) is murder'd. by 
them. Lucims Scipio being ro fight with the ſame Sylla, is deſerted by his Mu- Againſt Lact- 
tinous Souldiers, who went all over to the Enemy, nor were ever any of thoſe ** 5*/7:0- 
Mutinies or Murders puniſt'd or look'd after. But becauſe it may be faid; 
moſt of all theſe were acted in time of Civil Wars, when Authority was :tfpd 
under foot, and every man'did that which ſeemed good in his own eyes; 1 will 
rell yon of ſome Mutinies, and thoſe of the . deepeſt dye; that fell out, when - 
the Ancient Roman Diſciplinewas in its vigour, and was ſaid to be executed 
with the greateſt ſeverity and ſtriftneſs. Yes of fe 

I ſhall not ſpeak of the Commons leaving the City, and going to Mons 
Sacer, or the Holy Hill, when they were brought back by the witty Parable 
of Menenins Agrippa ; that being a Scedition or Seceſſion of the people, ra» | 
ther than a Matiny of the Souldiers. Bur ſure. thoſe Legions, who without ,..;uq qe 
liberty given, came out of the Fields to the Apennine Hill, and made their Senate. 
demands to the Senate in Arms, wasa Mutiny but ſo far from being puniſh'd, 
that: the Mutiniers got what they demanded. Conſul Ceſo Fabins beat the Againſt Ceſs 
eEquians out of the Field with his Cavalry, but could not perſwade his Le Fadias. 
gious to adyance, or mend their pace, or make ſomuch as a ſhew of pur- 
uit; but on the contrary, they march'd back to their Tents, and offer'd 
rather their Throats to be cut by the Enemy (if he had turn\d bead ) than 
obey their Conſul ; nor was ever this pernicious and dangerous Mutiny pu- 
niſh'd. When Appius Claudius had marſhall'd his Legions againſt the Yolſci- 4gainſt Appb+ 
ans, they Mutini'd, refus'd to fight, and fled back to their Camp z and though £44454. 
many of them were kilPd in the Rear, yet neither Honour, Duty, or which 
1s more, Self-preſervation, could move them to turn their faces to the Ene. 
my; their wickedneſs and obſtinacy continued next day, when the Conſul 
marching homewards, the Yolſcians again attack'd him, and made a carnage 
of the Rear of his men without any oppoſition, for none would fight, but 
all ran and fled, inſomuch thatthe Enemy might have made the whole Roman 
Army his prey, if he could have made uſe of ſo favourable an opportunity. 
It is true, Appizs found his time to puniſh the execrable Mutiniers ; and did 
it to ſome purpoſe, by whipping firſt, and then beheading all the Centurions, 
as alſo all the-Enſign-bearers that had loſt their Colours, and the Souldiers 
that had caſt away their Arms, all the reſt be decimated, and beheaded eve- 
ry tenth man, ſaith Zivy; baſtinadoed, ſaith Florus: What manner of death 
this baſtinadoing was, ſhall be told you in the twenty fourth Chapter of theſe 
Diſcourſes. A Legion of four thouſand Romans was ſent to Rheginm to keep Againſt the 
it for the State, they Mutiny , kill the principal Citizens, and keep the Stare. 
Town for themſelves full ten years, at laſt being forc'd to yield, all that were 
taken alive, were well whip'd and beheaded in the great Market-place of | 
Rome. Poſthumins a Military Tribune, with Conſular authority fought fortu» Agalaſt Poft- 
nately with the we" PFs ( obſerve in all theſe that the Roman Empire was bunius 
but yet in its Cradle) is call'd back to the City, in his abſence his Army 
Mutinies againſt his Treaſurer, beats him and wounds him: The Tribune 
returns in haſte ( and indeed he made more haſte than good ſpeed) and en- 
deayouring to puniſh the Mutiniers, is himſelf ſton'd to death by them, nor 
was this higheſt inſolence and baſeneſs ever puniſh'd, as both in Juſtice: and | 
Honour it ſhould have heen. Sulpzrzus, a Dictator, thinking to uſe the Fabian Againſt Sulpt- 
way, and protract the War againſt the Gazls, is forc'd hy his Mutinous. Ar- tins 
my to fight, nor did he ever owe any of the Mutiniers, perhaps becauſe he 
was ſucceſsful in beating the Enemy ; yet did not this ſavour ſo much of that 
Roman ſeverity, for which they deſir*d to be ſo much cryed up. Ar C be- 
_ fore Hannibal entred Italy; ſome Roman: Legions hatched a dreadful and 
 monſtroys Mutiny, which.portended no leſs than the ruine and —_— 
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Againſt the rhe 'State it ſelf, they came to a head at Lemme, fortified their Camp, and 


Common- 
wealth. 


Againſt. Scipio 


the African. _ 
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the Modern - 


took Titws Quintins ( who had beena Military Tribune ) out of his Countrey- 
Houſe, and torced him to: be their General: Neither was this moſt dangerous 
Motiny appeaſed by the Authority of either the Senate, or the DiQtator 7c 
lerins, but ta the advantage of the Mutiniers ; in ſo far, that the Horſe-mens 
pay: was diminiſhed at the inſtance of the Myutiniers, who wereall of the 1n- 
fantry ; and all becauſe the Horſe had refuſed to jayn with the: Foot in that de- 
teſtabic deſign of ruining the Common-wealth. : So you fee the cuſtome of 
puniſhing honeſt men, and rewarding knaves, is nat of a new date. Great 
Scipio the African, a perſon of great authority (if ever Rowe bred any) being 
in Spaiz, eight thouſand of his. Army lay at a place called Sucro, a great way 
from him , . they Mutiny, chaſe away their Tribunes, and chooſe Captains of 
their awn, before two of whom were carried Axes, and bundles of Rods, 
the badges of Soveraign power: Scipio by policy and good words making 
fair weather with them, brought them to the reſt of the Army, and then 
ſuddenly laid hold upon thirty five of the Ring-leaders, theſe he whips and 
beheads, the reſt he pardons. "The ſame Scipio bad a Legat, one Pleminias, 
who lay at Locrs in /taly, his Souldiers and thaſe of ſome other Tribunes go 
together by the ears, Plemiius compoſcth the matter, but becauſe the Tri 
bunes had not done their duty in parting the fray, he will have them whipp'd 
with Rods ; their Souldiers Mutiny, beat Pleminwss, and cut off his Noſe. Scip5o 
hearing of the diſorder, haſtens thither, acquits his Legat, as having done Th 
duty; and for ſatisfaQtion to his Noſelels face, Orders the Tribunes to be ſent 


in Fetters to Rowe, thereto receive their puniſhment, and ſo goes away. But 
when Plemizius put his hand to. his Face and milled -his Noſe, he could not be 


Atisfied with the Conſuls arbitration, and therefore reſolved to cut out his 
own Revenge, which he performed witha very bloody Knife, for he put all 
the Tribunes to death with moſt exquilite torments. 

Let thoſe Modern Writers who ſo much cry. up the Ancient Rowan Diſci- 
pline of War ( and which of themall dothit not ? ). and complain of the ſlack- 
neſs of the Modern one, tell me of greater Infolencies, Mutinies,, or Con- 
tempt of Authority, in any age, | fince the decadency of the Roman Empire, 
than theſe I have mentioned ;, all or moſt whereof fell out when the Military 
Laws of Rome were thought to be moſt ſtriftly obſerved; nor can ir 
be faid, that the Ancient Diſcipline was worn out, for at the lateſt 
of theſe Mutinies at Locri the Romans were but young Lords, being Maſters of 
little more than the half of /raly, in one of the beſt corners whereof, Fr: 
zibal their ſworn Enemy, made yet his abode, and would haye done fo lon- 
ger, if his unhappy Countrey-men had not firſt withdrawn their aſliſtance from - 


him, and at length called him home to Africk, to ſupport their now decaying 
and tottering State. | 


Notwithſtanding all theſe inward Maladies, enough to have conſumed the 
vitals of any State, the Roman: in time prevailed over all thoſe, with whom 
they made either a juſt or an uojuſt.'War : for as the all-powerful God had 
pre-ordained them to be a mighty people , ſo he had qualified them with 
parts, abilities, and endowments, to attain to that greatneſs : ' Theſe were, 
True Fortitude, Prudence, Abſtinence, Temperance, Equity ( either real or 
pretended) Patience, with an admirable Toleration of all manner of wants and 
difficulties, inuring their Souldiers to all manner of toyl and fatigue ; and 
above all, with Magnanimity, as never ſuccumbing, or one, to adverſity, 
bur in ood mn affliction, and loweſt condition, ſhewing greateſt Con- 
rage and ce; which thoſe Senators well witneſs'd, who would needs 
dye in their Robes, with the Enfigns of Majeſty, when the Gaxls had taken 
and burnt their City. And after their total rout at Came, when Hamibal 
ſent Embaſſadours with overtures. of Peace to them, they ſent out and dil- 
-Charg'd his Meſſengers to approach the City: And after that, when that 


Great Captain came (a little too late indeed )) and fac'd their City with 


TD 


his Victorious Army, they ſold that piece of ground on which his Pavilion 
was erected, publickly by the Drum, at an oyer-rate ; and to ſhew him that 
"this was not arant, one of their Confuls offer'd him Battel two ſeveral days, 
but that great hazzard was hinder'd by fearful Tempeſts from Heaven. 
S224 | With 
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With theſe, and other abilities, were the famous Romars fitted for the per- 

formance of that which the Almighty had order'd for them, and that was, to 

over-maſter the moſt part of the then known World, and to govern and rule all 

other Nations with a Rod of Irpn. TE | 
They who deſire to know perfectly the Ancient Roman Ordinances and Co1- yygp2 oe the 

ſtitutions of War, have reaſon to wiſh that thoſe Authors mention'd by Ye- roman Ta- 

getius, were yet extant; which were, the Treatiſes of the Emperours Augu- Qicks loſt, 

' lus, Adrian, and Trajan; but moſt of all, that of Aarcus Porcius Cato, who 

was not only a great Senator, and an eloquent States-man, bur an excellent 

Captain, whereof bear witneſs his prudent Conduct of Armies, his Victories, 

and his Triumphs, all yet on Record. And yet he profeſſed, that he thought 

he had done the Roman Republick the greateſt ſervice, in preſerving their 

Military Art from Oblivion, and tranſmitting it to poſterity by his Writings. 

'There is no queſtion, but that Treatiſe of his, if ir had not been loſt, had 

clear'd us of many of thoſe doubts and difficulties, which none that are ex- 

rant do or ever will do. All that is left to give us a glimpſe of light in 

the Roman Art of War, are ſome fragments of Polybiys, and a Book of Fla- 

vius Renatus Vegetins De re Militars: Both of them Noble Authors, and emi- 

nent perſons in their ſeveral times. For the laſt, he is ſo much cry'd up by 

moſt, and thought to be underſtood by all, that, 1 do confeſs, it muſt be my | 

dulneſs that makes me not underſtand him in many places, wherein I think Z## his 

him ſo obſcure, ſo. wandering, and fo little conſtant to himſelf, that I go Defects, 

: away fromhim, and thoſe who comment on him, as ignorant of ſome points 

of the Roman Militia, as when I met with either him or them. I am not 

guilty, nor ſhall be, of ſo great preſumption, as to fix any blemiſh on a per- 

ſon whoſe name hath been held for ſo many ages in ſo much reputation, and 

therefore, 1 ſhall think, firſt, we have not all he wrote on that ſubje&t, though pxcurea, 

his Treatiſe ſeem to be full; and next, that when Printing firſt appeared in 

the world, ſome Papers of his have been too careleſly pieced together, and . 

that perhaps put in ſeveral Chapters which ſhould have beea in one, (hence may 

come his frequent pews and a cloſe made 'to a. Paragraph, to which 

the Author perhaps intended an addition or interpretation, and thereby in 

ſome places he is made to ſpeak that ſenſe, which perhaps he never intend- 

ed. Nor dare I qualifie Yegetius, as Lipſws 1n the ſixth Book of his Polcorkgrs- | 

kon, very magiſterially does, in theſe words, Bonus Vegetins his &- alibi ſolutes &- al 1 Bags 

negligens, & parum ad Genium Antiquum \, nec peccarem, ſitalem Teſtem rejicerem, & at 

contemneren ; Good Vegetius, faith he, here and elſewhgre looſe and negligent, who 

had little of the Genius of the Ancients 5, neither ſhould 1 commit any ſm, if ,1 ſhould 

rejeft or contemn ſuch a Witneſs. 
Though in the following Diſcourſes I intend to ſpeak of the Roman Milic 

tary Art, in all its dimenſions, yet it isnot to be expected, that I either will 

or can explain all their Ordinances of War, which hath been done by none 

whoſe Writings are extant : I ſhall follow Yegerzss in thoſe points he ſpeaks of, 

and wherein he is wanting (and he is that in many things ) I ſhall take what 

help I can get from others; when I leave him, it ſhall be when I think him 

out of the way; nor ſhall I take upon me to tell,my own opinion in any point, 

but where Reaſon, Hiſtory, or other mens Authority, ſeems to impower me. 
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Of the Military Ele&ion or Levy of the Roman Sonldiers. 
Three Orders F% great Bulk or Body of the Roman State was divided into three 
cr Roman . Principal Members ; theſe were, the Patritian, the Equeſtral, and the 
re. 


Roman Horſe- 
men all Gen- 
tlemen. 


Foot Souldi- 
ers Plebtians. 


Plebeian. Out of the firſt were choſen the Senators, Dictators, Confuls, Pro- 
Conſuls, Piztors and Pro-Prztors ; till the Commons, after long ſtrife, 
wrung from the Parritians the priviledge to have a Plebeian Conſul, and other 
Magilitrates. Out of the. Equeſtral Order were all their Horſe-men levied, fo 
that all of the Roman Cavalry were Gentlemen, which cuſtome was followed 
by many Nations for many ages, but is now well near worn out. The Romar 
Horſe-men were choſen by the Cenſors. Of the Plebeians or Commons were 
the Foot Souldiers elected. FYegerius faith, that the Countrey-fellows were 
rather choſen, than thoſe bred in Cities; and, in the perſons who were to be 
elected, he doth not ſo much require bigneſs 'or talneſs of Body, ( as ari- 
#5 did) as the largeneſs of their Breaſts, the vivacity of cheir Eyes, the brawni- 
neſs of their Arms and Legs. He makes-choice rather of Artificers and Tradeſ- 
men than Merchants, but of theſe he rejects Fiſhers, Fowlers, 'Clothiers, Con- 
feCtioners , and all ſuch whoſe Trades are ſedentary ; and hereby he excludes 
Taylors and Shoomakers, ( but I have known good Souldiers of both ) for 
all theſe he eſteems womanly : ' But he admirs Hunters, Hawkers , Smiths, 


| Carpenters, and ſuch as they. This upon the marrer is all Yegrius tells us of 


Manner of the 
Komanlevy. 


the Roman Levy. | 
Other Authors ſhew us the manner of their Levy, which was this : Every 
year when the Confuls wereeleCted, four Legions were levied, ( unleſs ſome 
extraordinary occafioh requir'd more ) that was two for every Conſul, which 
with as many from the Allies, made up two Conſular Armies. At that time did 
all the Tribes appear, which in the flouriſhing condition of the Romans came to 
be thirty five. In the firft place, twenty four Tribunes or Colonels were 
choſen, whereof fourteen were of the Equeſtral, and ten of the popular Or- 
der: Suppoſe ſtill, that four' Legions were to berais'd, for if either more or 
leſs, the number of the Tribunes was augmented or diminiſh'd. Yegerius 
faith, that ſix Tribunes were conſtantly ordain'd for every Legion, whatever 
ſtrength it was cf; but by his favour, Zivy tells us in his Ninth Book, that 
there were but four Tribunes in every Legion in the War againſt the Samnies : 
And ar that time the Tribunes were choſen by the Tribes, and from thence 
they have their denomination ;/ and I find likewiſe they were choſen by the 
Tribes in the time of the Second Punick War, but in the Macedonian the Con- 


' ſuls had the election of them. Two years after that War was: ended, Liv 


How the Le- 
gions were 
clefted. 


informs us, the Tribes reſun'd their former liberty, and ele&ted their Tri- 
bunes. | 

The manner in which the Tribunes or Colonels eleed their Souldiers was 
this : Every Tribe divided its men that were fit for ſervice, by fours : Of the 
firſt four, the eldeſt Tribune of the firſt Legion choſe one, the eldeſt Tribune 
of the ſecond Legion choſe the ſecond ; the eldeſt Tribune of the third Legi- 
on choſe the third, and the fourth man ;fell to: the lot of the eldeſt Tribune of 
the fourth Legion. Of the ſecond four , the firſt Tribune of the ſecond 
Legion choſe the firſt. Of the third four , the firſt Tribane of the third 
Legion choſe the firſt. And of the fourth four, the firſt Tribune of the fourth 
Legion choſe the firſt ; and ſo again alternatively, till the Legions were ali 


compleat; and the election for all the four Legions as equally made as poſſi- 


bly it could be. Thoſe who were elected , were not always Tirozes or 
Novz#iates, for many of them had ſerv*d in the Wars before, but were ſtill oblig'd 


to be enrolfd atnew levies ( if elected) till they had ſery'd out that time that - 


was 
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wasappointed,. and what that'was, ſhall be immediately told you. Thoſe who . 

were levied for--the Foot ſervice, were ordinarily divided into four. Claſles : 

In the firſt were the molt. experimented, and were call'd Triar;t; in the ſecond 

thoſe of the ſtrongeſt Bodies, and had the name of Principes; in the third were 

thoſe who were in their youthful years, and had leaſt experience, and were 

called Haſtati; in the fourth Claſs were thoſe who were ordain'd to be light 

armed, and had the name of Yelires. Of all theſe, and every one of them, 1 ſhall 

ſpeak particularly in the ſixth Chapter. Tr ey 5 

The Tribunes had the power alſo to chooſe the Centurions, the Standard, How the Of. 

Enſign, and Eagle-bearers, but not according to their own pleaſure, but ac- ficers were 
cording to the time they had fery'd, the degrees they had attain'd to, the Do- elected, 
natives they had got, and the ſervices they had done ; and if any of them 

conceiy'd he got wrong, he had power to appeal from the Tribune to the 
Conſul. Obſerve here, that no man could be choſen to be an Offi- 

cer , but he who had ſerv'd ' out half his-time ,. which was this : The 
Horſe-men were oblig'd to ſerve ten years, and the Foot twenty, ( ſup- 

Poſe ſtill, that they were not mutilated , or made unlerviceable in the 

Wars) after that, they were Emerits Milites, and wereto pet their Dimiſſi- How long a 
ons ; and this ſometimes occaſion'd Mutinies, when the State could not con K9m2z Souldi: 
veniently ſpare.them. The members elected; tor the War, were not to be/un- = Cary "7 6 | 
der ſeventeen years old, nor above forty ſeyen. But it is ſtrange, how Yegerizs 7; 
inthe fourteenth Chapter of his Firſt Book, againſt the current of all Writers, 

athems, that thoſe of fourteen.years old ſhould be brought ta the eleCtion, if 

the ancient cuſtome, ſaith he., were obſery'd.. But theſe Dimiſſions were 
ſametimes diſpenced with, when Reaſon of State required it : And LZ:zvyſaith, 

that in the Macedonian Warthere was no Ceſlation from Arms, nor Dimiſſons 

granted, but to'thoſe who were palt the fiftieth year of their age. . 

:.; If any abſented-themſelves from the time and place ordain'd for election, 
they were puniſh'd; but how, neither Polybius nor Yegetiz tell us. . But Lipſi- abſchis fron 
2, that great Inveſtigator of Antiquity, out of Hiſtory informs us, that ſome- ele&ions how 
times they were fin'd in -Money, or Beſtial; ſometimes they had all or moſt puniſh'd. 
of. their goods taken from them; ſome of them were corporally puniſh'd by 

bonds and impriſonment, ſome of them had whipping with Rods, and ſome 

had their Fingers and Thumbs cut off, and many of them: were ſold. for Slaves. 
He faith alſo, ;that ſome perſons were appointed (whom he calls Conquiſtores ) 

to ſearch out, and find ſuch Delinquents. But in proceſs of time, eſpecially 

after the Romare State was converted intoa Monarchy, this laudable and ſtrict 

way of eleQtion wore; out, ;and- decay'd ; and inſtead of free-born, and of the 

luſtieſt and ableſt Plebezans; Soujats, Slaves, Drudges, and the Servants of 

Vintners and Cooks were elected and enroll'd, to the diſgrace of. the Romar 
Poe and; ſubverſion of the. Empire; whereof FYegerizs hath juſt reaſon to 

. Two things, my Reader muſt obſerve here; firſt, that beſides this formal 51.9 
elettion,. there was a ſudden and tumultuary levy , which was made when teyics, 
the danger -was, great, the;:Enemy prevail'd, or other - Emergencies, or Rea- 

ſons of State required expedition. In theſe caſes, no reſpe&t was had. to 

Age or Dimiſſions, but all, young ant old (provided- they were fit for. ſer- 
.vice) were;enrolld, and forc'd to take Arms in defence of the Common- 

wealth: The ſecond thing to be obſerved, is, that though moſt Authors 

ſay,: that fo. long as the Roman State kept up its Ancient and ſtrict diſcipline, 
.( this ſome will have to have been done till- the time of the Emperours ) all 

the Roman levies, whether formal or tumultuary, were all made of Free- 
- men. z - notwithſtanding, LI ſay, this ailertion, Hiſtory tells us, that that no- 
| ble Nation did not tye- it ſelf fo ſtriftly to that point of Honour; but 
. both could, and did diſpence with/ it, when-the Senators thought fit. For 
-after the defeat at Cane, they bought eight thouſaad Slaves from their Ma- 

ſters, andenrolld and armed them, who thereafter for their good ſervice done 

at Beneventum,. were manumitted. Nor was this all, the Dictator Zunins Bru: 
.tas., by open Proclamation ,, invited all who were.condemn'd for capital A ſtrange .: 
.ccrimes, or who were baniſh'd and fied, and all who were impriſon'd fqr Preclamau- 
debt, to. come and take Arms, exempting the firſt from all punithmear, agg os 
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fen- Corſlet ( call'd a Cataphrat, 


the laſt from all payment. An a&ion which ſeems not to reliſh much of 


uſtice, but Dura mater Neceſſita: : Neceſſity will be tyed by no Law. And 
| om like was praftis'd _ in the times Pope of their Civil 
Wars. 


CHAP. IIL 


Of their Arms, Offenſive end Defenſive, and their Military Oath: 


Ature teacheth us to defend our ſelves, before we offend our Enemies ; 
and indeed if we conſider right, all the offence we ſhould intend is 
our own preferyation, or reparation for injuries done. For. this cauſe all 
the Ancients had an eſpecial care to provide themſelves with ſuch Armovt 
as might defend their Bodies from the ſtroaks, puſhes, or thruſts of thoſe 
witir. whom they were to _— z and there is no queſtion, but the confidence 
and opinion a Souldier hath, that his Body is well guarded from daimger , 
doth much animate and encourage him to attack his Enemy. 
The Roman Horſe-men ( as _— hath it ) carried for the Defenſive, 4 
and from this, both heavy armed Horſe and 
* Foot were called gp a'Head-piece, and a Target, which, he faith, 
was ſhort and round. He ſpeaks not of Greeves, Belly-pieces of Fiſlers , 
_ perhaps he is defeftive here, for other Authors allow them. Nor doth he 
mention Boots, though there be reaſon to think, that every Horſe-man ſhould 
have had two Boots, fince, as we ſhall ſee preſently, one Boot was allow'd to eve- 
ry Foot-man. For the Roman Horfe-mens Weapons, or Offenſive Arms, we 
muſt conſult Polybius, who gives them a Sword and a Lance, the Sword Iog- 
ger than that a Foot Souldier carried : It is ſtrange, that Yegerius ſpeaks nio- 
thing of this. Some Authors fay, the Horſe-men earried likewiſe ſome Darts, 
which may be probable. Fo informs us;, that they carried Linces 
Long Snords, and two or three Dart within their Shields, the points wheteof, 
he faith, were as Jong as that of a Lance ;, and the Lanee had tws poiiits, 
one at cach end. It might be fo in Fofephys's time, but the Ancient Rows, 
Horſe-men made uſe of no Darts. How the light Horſe-men were arttfd, 
I cannot tell you, many very probably ſay, that no light horſe were rhade 
uſe of till the time of the Emperours, and but a few of them ar firft ; and if this 
be true, Yegece might have told ns, how they were arni'd, figce he livdader 
Th heavy armed Foot. wore Head-pieces, Back, and Belly-picces, 
and Taſtets, all veſt; of Iron or nt has 4 had NOIR Iron Boots, btit 
how many is a on. Polybins ſeems to allow them two; for he ſpeaks 6f 
Boots in the plural number. FYegetias faith, they had each but one Boot, 
which he affirms, they wore on their Right Legs. His words are, Dextr# cru- 
ribus, becauſe, as ſome imagine, "their Targets defended their Left Legs, 
when they came to the ſhock. Yet for alf this; Zsvy in the Fourth Book 6f 
his firſt Decad, ſaith, The Samnizes wore their Iron'Boots on their Left Leps, 
ſodid the Romans their Neighbours; but we ſhall meet with greater 
nncerfainties. 1 fhall now ſpeak particularly of fome of theſe Arms and 
Weapons. | | 
Thongh Yegetins doth mach comment the Ancient Rowarr Arms, and Fiyeth 
the blame of the loſſes the Empire ſuffer'd by the Goths and Z/w»s, on the want 
of theſe Arms, yet is he not at the pains to give us fo perfe@t a deſcription 
of them; as other Authors have done. He tells us of Shields; and that alf ce 
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heavy armed Foot had Shields , but ſpeaks not of their form nor bigneſs. 
There be ſome, and among them Achilles Terduzzi, who make a difference 
between a Shield, and a Target; and it is this, the firſt was of a round 
figure, and the ſecond of a long, angular, or oval. If ſo, we muſt conclude 
thoſe uſed by the Remans to have been Targets and no Shields, in regard they 
were ordinarily four foot long, and two foot and a half broad. , But not- 
withſtanding this nice diſtinftion, I ſhall uſe the word promiſcuouſly , and 
call the Roman Target a Shield. If we conſider, that there was an ale 
lowance of three foot of ground between the Roman Files, and that the breadth 
of their Shields covered two foot and a half of that ground, we muſt con- 
| clude, there was but one half foot left for them, | firſt to throw their Jave- 
lines or Darts, and then to preſcnt the points of their Swords againſt their 
Enemies; and their Shields being fo near each other, and their Bodies fo 
ſtrongly defended by them and their, other Armour, it is no wonder, they 
either gave or received a charge couragiouſly. For Yegetius ſaith well in 
the twentieth Chapter of his Firſt Book, that thoſe who are expoſed naked 
to receive Wounds, muſt think more of flying than fighting: And in the 
end of that ſame Chapter he ſaith, that he who hath his Head and Breaſt 
well arm'd, is not afraid of Wounds, and therefore needs not fear to fight. 

Art firſt the Roman Shields were made of Timber, Bulls-hides, or other Lea- 
ther, artificially interwoven and wrought together, the Timber being ordinarily 
of the Fig or Willow: tree,cut in ſmall pieces,and all well cover'd with the ſtrong. 
eſt Leather : But Cam:llus having to do with the Gauls,who carried heavy flalhing 
Swords, cauſed them to put a Margin or Border of Iron on the upper part of 
the Shield, thereby to reliſt the force of their furious blows; and after Camyl- 


las his time, there was a ſtrong-pointed piece of Iron put to the lower parc 


of the Shield, upon which they fhx'd it in the ground, either when they ſtood. 


Centinel, or when they ſtood in Battel aray, expecting an Enemy, as e/fmilims 
his Legions did, when they were to fight with Perſeus and his Macedonian Pha- 
lange; for at thoſe times they lean'd and reſted themſelves on their Shields; 
They made alſo good uſe of thoſe points, by puſhing and thruſting with them 
at an Enemy, when they came to any cloſe medley. Many, and almoſt all 
Nations, beſides the Grecians and Romans, made uſe of Shields, eſpecially the 
Gauls and Germans, who peradventure had the uſe of them before the Romans 
were a Nation. | 7 | 
Of Shields, either in Battel, or at the taking of Towns and Forts was 
c4mpos'd that Figure, which the Romans called Teſtudo, or Tortoiſe, becauſe 
it reſembled that Animal, which covers it ſelf within its ſhelt, and there were 
two kinds of it. The firſt was framed thus: The firſt. Ranks cover'd their 
faces with their Shields, and all the reſt kept their Targets above their heads, 
thereby making ſuch a Wall of Defence, that they were. not only able, fa 
Authors, to deſpiſe all Darts, Stones, and Arrows, but. to reſiſt a furious 
charge of either Horſe or Foot. Burt I wonder why any Tactick will call 
his kigur of Battel Invincible, even agaiaſt miſlle Weapons, ſince the Romars 
themielyes were oftner than once beaten by the Parthian Archers: And Ls- 
-vi4s tells us inhis Tenth Book, that in the great Battel fought. by the Romans 
againſt the Samnites, Umbrians, and Gauls, when both the Haſtati and Pro 
p were well near routed, ſome- Tribunes coming with the Trsaris to :the 
reſcue, found the Gaxls ſerr'd together ina Teſtudo, covering, themſelyes- with 
their great Shields, in ſuch a manner, that the Romar Triaris (who were hea- 
vy arm'd)) durſt not hazard on them, till firſt with Darts, Javelines, and 
other Miſliles, they put them in diſorder, and then they routed them.  Z- 
w1#4 tells us of the ſecond kind of the: Teftudo, made of Shields,at the aſſault- 
ing of Towns, the manner this : So many Centuries, Maniples, or Cohorts, 
as the Conſul or General pleasd, ſtood near the Walls or Ports with their 
Shields over their heads, the firſt Rank ſtood ſtreight, the ſecond bowed a lit- 
tle, the third bowed a little more than the ſecond, the fourth more than the 
third, ſo ſtill declining, till the laſt Rank, ( ſuppoſe the tenth ) kneel'd. Up 


their Backsas up ſtairs, did thoſe who were ordain'd to ſtorm, run to the a 
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{ault, and fo either enter'd, or broke down places for others to enter. This, 


it 


L believe, was practis'd often in their Plays on the Amphitheatres, and indeed ' 
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it was more to be uſed in jeſt than inearneſt, for great Stones thrown down 
by the Defendants, would eaſily have broken the Tortoiſc-ſhell, and thea 
molten Lead, boyling Oyl, or ſcalding Water ( all ordinarily practis'd on 
fuch occaſions by the Ancients) would, to my ſenſe, either ſoon have killa, 
or chac'd away the Tortoiſe it ſelf. | | : 

It is my opinion, that, when the Romans march'd, and no Enemy in fight 
of them, they carried their Head-pieces at their girdles, and their Shields, 
within coyers, on their Backs ; my reaſon 1s, Ceſar in the Second Book of 
the Gallick War, faith, that the Nervians gave him ſo brisk and ſudden a. 
a charge, that his Souldiers had not time enough to put on their Head-picces, 


- or pull their Shields our of their covers. And it was neceſſary they ſhould 
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have been covered, for the preſervation of thoſe Devices and Coars of 
Arms that were Painted on them, a cuſtome uled by ſeveral Nations before 
Romulus laid the foundation of Rowe. But both before, and long after the 
Romans had over-maſter'd thehabitable World, or moſt of it, men uſed ro 
put on their Shields what fancies or devices they liked: beſt, . ſome Birds, 
ſome Beaſts of ſeveral kinds, fome the noble ations of their. Anceſtors , 
ſome the Sun, ſome the Moon, and ſome a leſſer Star. This, 1fuppoſe, gave 
the riſe to many of our Romance Writers, to give ſeveral denominations 
to all their Knights Errant, by the devices of their Shields, and ro make 
them diſtinguiſhable thereby, when their faces were undiſcernable with the 
Beayors of their Helmets. But in after ages, Princes thought fit to reſtrain 
men from the vanity of taking Coats of Arms as they pleas'd, till they were 
given them by authority. Hence have -the Heraulds their riſe, and if they 
were - gs roexerciſe their office ſtriftly, it is to be thought, we ſhould: 
not ſee ſo many extravagant: Coats in the World. I was acquainted long 
ago. with a German (and there be many good Heraulds of that Nation) who 
had aſſum'd for his Coat the French Kings Arms ; I ask'd him his reaſon forit,; 
he told me, That his Chriſtian name was Zonw, as well as that of the Moſt - 
Chriſtian King,' and ſince they had both one name, he knew not why they might 
not both have one Coat of Arms. ello : 
The Roman Head-pieces, as many think, were of Leather, til] the time that 
the Gavuls invaded their Seigneory; and then Camillus the Reſtorer of Rowe, 
caus'd them to make them of Iron or Braſs, and indeed they had need of ſach 
to reſiſt the mighty ſtroaks of thoſe ſtrong-bodied Barbarians. I find, theiy 
Helmets were tyed-under their chins with claſps of Leather, Iron or Braſs ; 
nor can'] learn, that any other part of their face was either armed or coverel}, 
which, no doubt, moy'd Ceſar at Pharſalia to bid his Souldiers ſtrike at the 
ſaces of the Pompeyans, after they-bad caſt their Javelines. Afiles, feri faciem, 
were faid to be his words. © Upon their Helmets the Roman Souldiers had three 
Feathers, either Red or- Black, ſtanding ſtrejght up, one foot and a half high, 
ſaith Polybius ; and thoſe | ſeem'd to add, faith he, ſo much to their ſta- 
ture, and made a fine ſhew. Theſe Feathers were the common Souldi- 
ers Creſts , but Commanders chofe for their Creſts ſuch things as - beſt 
pleas'd their fancy; and by theſe they were known, as by the Devices of 
_ Shields. As Pyrrbus King of Epirus, was known by his Creſt of Goars 
orns. 94-18 LIES 
Their Corſkt, Cataphra&t, Cuiras, or Back and Breaſt, { for all thefe are 
one thing) was of Iron or Braſs, ſuch, ſay ſome Writers, that: no Sword 
conld pierce, much' leſs a Dart or an Arrow : But this I will believe at full lei- 
ſure, for the Great Alexander at the Siege of Gaza had his Body wounded 
with an Arrow, through his Corflet, which 1 may rationally ſuppoſe to have 
been as good as evet any Roman Legionary wore ;but we ſhall have more of this 
ſtuffanon. Some inſtead of aCorſlet bad a Jack, made in that ſame faſhion as 
Fronts, with Plates of Iron, and fo artificially, that many wore them next 
theirShirts, with as mucheaſe, ſay ſome, as we wear ourDoublets. If I ſhould 
inform my Reader of a Corftet made by a Cypriay, and preſented to Deme- 
trius, which a-Javeline ſhot ont of 2 Catapult could not pierce z perhaps he 
would believe it as little as I do my ſelf. It is writ of ſome who made Jacks 
fo well and fo ſtrong of Linnen and Silk, that they could defend mens Bodies 
from Darts and Arrows, whereof ſome have. been undertaken to be made 
in 
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in our time-Piſtol proof. Bur here, let it be enough to know, that the Roman 
Corſlets ordinarily were of Iron and Braſs. 24 

There is no queſtion, byt the Sword was the Weapon of Offence, in which 
the Valorous Romans pur their greateſt truft, as that whereby they gain'd their 
moſt glorious Victories. Plutarch affirms,: that the Roman Sword was of fo 
well temper'd metal, that. no Head, Back or Breaſt-piece was able ito with- 
ſtand its force, and their Helmets and Corſters ſo ftrong (as told you be- 
fore) that no Sword could pierce them. What ſhall I ſay thea of all this, 
but that the Roman Souldier might þe ſtout enough, fince his Sword was irre- 
ſiſtable, and his Armour impenetrable. When | read all this fine Story, 1fan- 
fie them all to be Enchanted Knights, till 1 remember how the Gaul: and Car- 
thagizians in many bloody bickerings open'd their Veins throngh the 
ſtrougeſt Fotification of their Haraeſs. Or if this ſhould be deny'd -me , 
yet, I hope, it will be granted, that Roman Swords conld pierce Roman 
Corlſlets, in their Civil Wars , where ſo yo thouſands 'of them dyed 
by the edge of the Sword. Livy tells us, that afrer a ſcuffle between the Ro- 
mars and Macedonians, Perſeus Ring of Macedon, Choſe rather to leave his men 
unburied, than diſcourage his Souldiers by looking on thoſe horrible, ghaſtly, 
and frightful Wounds, that were given by the Roman Swords, whereby Heads 
Were cut in two pieces, notwithſtanding the Macedonian Brazen Helmets , 
and Legs ;and. Arms were cut away notwithſtanding any Brazen Greeves or 
Boots, wherewith they were guarded. And yet, YVegetius faith, the Roman Swords 
were made far pricking and thruſting, as well as for cutting, flaſhing, or 
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cleaving, . the. Souldier was taught to uſe his Sword both ways, yea, thruſt- 


ing was more and oftner uſed than the other, as that which gave Death ſooner 
than cutting did, and did not expoſe the Body of the Souldier to danger, fo 
wuch asthe other. did. And it 1s certain enough, that at Pidna, Perſeus his 
Phalanx was diſorder*d and routed by the Roman Sword-men, who' getting 
within the long Pikes of the Macedonians, with thruſts pierc'd the moſt naked 
places of. their Bodies. Yegerins ſeems to allow to every Souldier two Swords, 
ane longer than- the other, he calls them Sparhe and Semiſpathe, Swords and 
Half-Swords 3 you may call them Swords and Daggers. They 'carried, he 
ſaith, theis Swords on their right ſides, and fo faith Polyhius too ; but where 
they carried their Daggers, none of them tells. But Foſephns ſays, they car. 
ried Feedoob ug 'Sword on their Left ſide, and the ſhort one on the Right. 
Some Authors would perſwade vs, that the Gaxls carried Swords as long as 
the Spears of ather Nations, and that the points of their Spears were as long 
as other mens Swards. Livy fays not ſo much, but he writes, that they bad 
very terrible Darts. _ | 2 | 
Becauſe the Romar Pilam was not properly a Dart, I ſhall Engliſh it, as Z5 
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vis his Tran(lator doth, Javeline. Yegetivs in the fifteenth Chapter of his - 


Second Book, makes two, kinds of it, the longer and the ſhorter, the firſt was 
five faot long, and the ſecond three foot long ; the firſt was alfo called Haftile : 
the Iron of Bach was Triangular, and to every heavy armed Souldier he al. 
lowstwa. Javelines. But. we.need not believe him in any of theſe aſſertions. 
Firſt, for the length of the P:lum, Polybius affirms, that the ſhafr or handle of 
it was four: Inches of circumference, that the Timber was four foot and a half 
long, andthe Jron asmuch; but near the half of the Iron was claſp'd to the 
Timber, :that the one half only added to the length of the Javeline: And thns 
by Polybing his account, the Roman Pilum was near feven foot long, almoſt 
two 100 

called Heſtzle. Some think, that only the Faſtati and Principes carried” theſe 
Javelines, and that the Traarss hada Weapon of eight foot long, like onr Half. 
Pikes, which they manag'd with both their hands, till they came within ſtroak 
of Sword, and that in Maris his time the vfe of it wore ont. As'to what 
Vegetins faith; that every Souldier had two' P;la, Hiſtory contradiQts him, 
that allows in ancient times but one , whether they ER none in his own 
time, he knew beſt ; but the old Romans darted their Javelines, as'they were 
advancing towards the Enemy, and were commanded” by their Generals to 
make haſte to. come to dint of :Sword, eſteemed by them the Prince of Wea- 
Pans. So Ceſars Legionaries at Pharſalia, were ofderd , afrer each mo 
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t langer-than. YVegetius his longeſt , and might with more reaſon be 
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had caſt kis Javeline, to run to the ſhock, which accordingly they did. The 
manner of throwing their Pla, was, that the firſt Rank threw firſt, and im- 
mediately bowed down, that the ſecond Rank might caſt oyer their heads, fo 
did the third, and fourth, and the reſt, till all the Ranks had thrown. When 
they ſtood in order of Battel, they us'd to ſtick their Javelines in the ground, 
till the ſign was given fo it ſeems they were ſharp at both ends, and no doubr, 


' In time of Batrtel they might have made a Palliſado of them againſt Horſe, 


Roman Vlites. 


How arm'd- 


The S4guntine 
Falarica. 


as Swediſh Feathers have been uſed in our time, yet we read not in Hiſtory, 
that any ſuch uſe was ever made of the Romar Plum. | 
Being now to ſpeak of the Romarnlight armed foot, I ſhall deſire my Reader 
once for all to take notice, that Yegetins was deſir'd by the Emperour Yalentinian 
to give him the Conſtitutions, Laws and PraCtice of the Ancient Roman Art of 
War, and not of any cuſtoms lately crept in: Notwithſtanding which he 
reckons among the light armed Foot, Plumbati, whom he likewife calls 2dar- 
tiobarbuls, and Fuſtubularis, whom1 cannot Engliſh otherwiſe, than the firſt to 
be Lead-caſters, and the ſecond to be Slingers with Battoons : He reckons alſo 
Archers, but in Ancient Hiſtory we do not read of any of thoſe three, for 
the old Romans acknowledg'd no other light arm'd or Felires, but Slingers 
and Darters. Both theſe were armed Defenſively with Head-pieces of Raw- 
Hides, and a Target four handful long, and of an oval form, For Offence, 
the Darter had a Sword, and ſeven Darts; the Slinger had a'Sling, a Sword, 
and a number of Stones. Some allow alfo to both of them a little Javeline of 
three or four foot long. The Spaniſh Darts being wing'd at the point, could 


' hardly be pull'd out of a Shield, or the Body of a man ; ſach Arrows are common, 


and arecalled Barbed. But the Sagwntive Dart, which was called Falarica, de- 
ſervesto be taken notice of. Livixs deſcribes it thus in Iits twenty firft Book: 
Falarica was a kind of Dart uſed by the Saguntines, when Hannibat bcſieg'd 
their City, ( perhaps they invented it at that ſiege )) it had along fhaft, rome 
and even every where, except toward the end of it, and that was headed wirlt 
Iron, three foot long, Tow being wrapp'd about it, ſmear'd with Pitch z thjs 
Tow they fired, when they were to lance the Dart, the violent motion increa- 


' fed the fire, inſfomuch, as when it could not pierce the Body, it forc'd the 


Rowan Dar- 
rers. 


_ one foot long, ſharp, ſmall and 


XKoman Slin- 
gers. 


Baltartans. 
Aſt ens; 


Binjamitts. 


' dred not only beat 


Souldier to caſt away his Shield or Corſlet, and ſo e os'd him-difarm'd to the | 
Darts or Arrows which were ſhot afterward. The Timber of the Roman Dart 
might be two foot long, and the bigneſs of a mans finger z the point of it of Iron, 
bile, that it m_ terce, and in piercing 

bow, that ſo an Enemy might not make uſe of it, by throwing it back again, 
but this was the practice of other Nations as well as the Romans; yet FE 
pray, obſerve what Zivy ſaith in contradiction of this. 'In that Battel, which 
I mention'd but a little before, the TH5aris gather'd -up all the Darts (for 
they were allow'd to carry none of their own ) which were ſtrayed all over 
the field, and, no doubt, had been all caſt before, and with theſe they dif- 
order'd the Gauls ( who had made a Pent-houſe of their Shields ) and fo put 
them to flight, What (hall we then believe ? And is it not ſtrange too, that 
theſe Darrers would throw their Darts four hundred foot ; for my part, 1 
dare not believe it, and if it be true, certainly [the-blow couldjnot-be mortal. 
The Roman Slingers uſed to caſt Stones out of ordinary Slings, which -they 
wheel'd about their heads, and would | hit at the diſtance of fix hun- 
dred Foot ; for no leſs. (as Yegetis affirms) was allow'd them at their 


exerciſe. Other Slingers the Ancient Romans had not. The Inhabitants 


of the Balearick: Iſlands, which now are called Majorca and Afinorca, were 
eſteemed both the beſt and the firſt exerciſers of the Sling, the Mothers refus'd to 
give their children meat, till they had hit the mark was given them to throw ar. 
Livy in his thirty cgiuh Book crys up the «gear Slingers, of whom one hum- 

back the ſtout Samians, when they ſallied out of their Fown, 
but alſo never miſling to hit them, when they appear'd on the Parapets of their 
Walls, forc'd them to render their City to Marcus Falvins the Roman Conſul. 
Andyet it is more than probable, that neither the one nor the other were $kil- 
ful or, ſo ancient praCticers of the Sling as the 1ſ-achtes for there were«qc0o of one 
Tribe who.c uld hit within an hair-breadth. With this Weapon did D«- 


vid obtain the ViCtory over Gohah, of which 1 ſhall ſpeak in another place. 


Vegetins, 
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YVegerius hath reaſon to prefer the Sling to the Bow, in this regard, that an 
Arrow cannot wound unleſs it pierce, but a Stone bruiſeth though it pierce 
not, and if it beof any weight, it killeth, notwithſtanding the reſiſtance of 
any Head-piece or Corſlet. | | 

In the times of the Emperovrs, or a little before, came the Plumbars or 
Martiobarbuls in faſhion with the Romans. Yegetins tells us, what great ſervices Lead-cafters. 
they did in the reigns of mg and Maxmian, but doth us not the fayour 
to deſcribe the thing it ſelf. They tlirew Bullets of Lead of one pound weight. 
I do not remember whether Livy mentions any of them to have been among — 
thoſe Roman Slingers, who beat the Galls-Grecians at Olympus. The Euſtiba- Battoon- 
Lis or Battoon-Sling was a _ of Leather tyed to a Hattoon of four foot Slingers. 
long, which the Slinger manag'd with both his hands : and out of which, ſaith 
Vegetius, he threw Stones as out of an Onagra, with ſo great force, that nei- 
ther Target, Head-piece, or Corlſlet could reſiſt it. But theſe expreſſions are 
| ordinary with him. I am of the opinion there was no difference between the 
Plumbati or Lead-caſters, and the Fuſtibalari;, or Battoon-Slingers, but that 
the firſt caſt Lead, and the laſt great Stones , bur how far, our Author tells 
us not. 

Archers were not reckon'd among the Yelires, till the ſecond Punick War, Archers Au« 

and eyen then, they were rather Auxiliaries, than either Romans or Allies, Xiltaries. 
They were however made good uſe of after Hannibal invaded Iraly. Yegetins 
in the fifteenth Chapter of his Firſt Book, affirms, ( for which he hath no au- 
thority of Hiſtory ) that the fourth part of the youth of Rome was train'd to 
the ol of the Bow, for we read of no ſuch cuſtome. Scipio eAmiliamns (wbo 
deſtroy'd Carthage ) made much uſe of Bow-inen againſt the Numantines, and 
without them, 1f you will believe Yegerius, he thought he could not over. ma- 
ſer that Valorous Enemy. The Emperour 7ftinian made a ſingular good uſe , pooq pra 
of ſome of his Archers, which was this: He caus'd them to pur on ſuch De- &icc. | 
fenſive Arms as his Legionaries wore, and mix'd them together ; theſe Bow- 
men pour'd ſhowers of Arrows on the Enemy, before their heavy armed 
could come within diſtance either to caſt their Javelins, or draw their.Swords 
yea, the nearer they were, the more miſchief they did, and when they came 
to a cloſe medley, they quit the Bow, and took them to their Swords. How 
great uſe was made of Auxiliary Bow-men by the Romans, may be conjeftur'd 
by this, that when ſome of Pompeys Legions ſtorm'd one of Ceſars Caſtles at 
Dirrachium, and were beat off, thirty thouſand Arrows were reckon'd to Cz- 
ſar himſelf, all which had fallen in the Sconce':: And one Scevs a Centurion, $hietds refify: 
ſhewed his Shield to his General, wherein were one hundred and thirty holes. arcows. 
Obſerve by the way , that Targets reſiſted the violence of Arrows. Some 
write, that Auguſtus caus'd them to levy Roman Citizens to be Archers, both 
on Foot and Horſe-back; perhaps he had been taught to do fo by the loſſes 
his Competitor Anthony, and before him Craſſus, ſufter'd by the Parthian Bow. 
. men, The wicked Emperour Domitian was iaid to be ſo cunning an Atcher, 
that Suetonius Writes, he could diregt his Arrows to the mark between the fin- 
gers of a Boy, ſtretched one from the other, without hitting any of them; of 
ſuch we have heard in later times. | 

After the Roman Souldiers were levied and arm'd, they were marked in 
the Hand, or ſome other place of the Body, and an Oath of Fidelity taken of 
them, which Yegerius in the fifth Chapter of his Second Book deſcribes to 
be this 4 as it was impos'd by the Emperour Conſtantine the Great : 1 Swear by gay Milicd. 
God, by Chriſt, and by the Holy Spirit, and by the Majeſty of the Emperour, whom 1 ry Oath. 
wor ſhip, that 1 will do all things that he commands me, and that I ſhall ever deſert his 
ſervice, nor vefuſe to dye for the Roman Common-wealth. Let us obletve ſome 
- things of this Oath: Firſt, That in theſe times, Chriſtian Souldiers thought 
it no ſin to pay Civil Worſhip to their lawful Prince. Secondly, They took 
more liberty thiaf they ſhould have done, to ſwear by the Emperour ; for this 
being an Oath taken with mature deliberation, and in Judgement, was a 

reater fin in them thanit was in Foſeph, to ſwear'raſhly (by a bad cuſtome he 
ad learnt among the __ ) by the Life of Pharaoh. Thirdly; Our Author 

bath forgot to tell us, what manner of Oath the Roman Souldiers ſwore before 
the Emperours were convertedto the Faith, or what Military Oath was made 
ro 


een. KD 
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When firſt 
impos'd. 


Its rife. 


to the State before the Heathen Emperovurs uſurped it'; though this ſhould 
have been told us, who defire.to know the Military conſtitutions of the Ancy.. 
ent Romans. 1 ſuppoſe, they ſwore by Jupiter, and all the reſt of their Gods, 
to be faghful to the Senate, and” People of Rome, to be obedient to their 
Commanders, -and.not to deſert their Standards or Enſjgns. This or the like 
Oath. was exaCcted by the ſeveral Tribunes of every man under their Com- 
mand. But ] muſt inform my Reader that this publick and judiciary 
Swearing Fidelity was not practis'd by the Romans till the Second Punick 
War.. For Livy witneſſeth in his 22 Book thar before that time no Oath was 
required of the publick Officers either of State or Militia, only the Foot Soul- 
diers in every Century, and the Horfe-men m every Decurio, were accuſto- 
med to promiſe and ſwear one to another, not to fly one from another, or 
to defert the ſervice. ' But after 'Hanmbal's Invaſion, a formal and ſolemn 
Oath was impos'd, which, I believe, had its firſt riſe from the Oath which 
Publins Cornelius -Scipio at that ſame time both ſwore himſelf, and forc'd other 
young Gentlemen (who, after the rout of Carne, were preparing to leave Tra- 


_ ty) to Swear in theſe words : 1 Swear with all my Heart, that T ſtatt not deſert 


<jcrament. 


the Republick, nor ſuffer any other Roman to deſert ut : If willingly I fail im this, 
then may the Greateſt and Beſt Jupiter inflitt on Me, my Houſe, Family, and Goods, 
the worſt of evils. This Swearing and Marking were called the Military Sacra- 
ments, after which the Souldiers were enroll'd, and enter'd in pay ; neither 


_ was-it lawful for a Roman to fight with an Enemy till he had taken the Oath, 


AnotherOath. 


and if he kilYd an Enemy before he ſwore Fidelity, he was to be puniſh'd as 
a Man-flayer. The word Sacrament, was by the Fathers in the Primitive times 
borrowed from the Militia, to fignifie the Initiation, and Holy Myſteries of the 
Militant Church.” 

Polybins tells us likewiſe, that the Souldiers at the time of their enrolling, 
ſwore to obey all the Commands of the Conſul, and of all Officers under him. 
He fays likewiſe, that when they came to be encamped, another Oath was 
exacted, not only from the Souldiers, but all that followed or belong'd to the 
Camp, whether Bond or Free, Maſter or Servant, not to ſteal any thing ont 


of the Leaguer, and that, if they found any thing by chance, they ſhould bring 


Raſh Oaths. 


An Oath il 


| kept. 


it to-one of the Tribunes. 

Other Oaths were likewiſe ſworn, ſometimes voluntarily by the Souldiers 
with mutual conſent, ſometimes impos'd by ſome of the Commanders, moſt 
whereof were raſh or vain ; particvlarly one, That they ſhould not return from 
Battel without' Viftacy , as. Livy in his Second Book informs us. And 
Ceſar in his Seventh Book of the Gallick War, ſays, that the Horſe. 
men deſir*d that ir might be declar'd by a folemn Oath, that no man ſhould 
return either to his Parents, Wife, or Children , who did not charge 
twice 'throbgh the Enemy 3, which beirig agreed on, all were forc'd to ſwear. 
And in his Third Book of the Civil War, he tells us, how Labienus ſwore ne- 
veryto deſert Pompey, but to ſhare with him in- all his Fortunes ; the like did 
the reſt of his Army. This Oath was'ſworn at Pharſalia, ,and was ill kept, for 
both Pompey deſerted his Army, and was deſerted by all thoſe who had ſworn to 
ſtand by him. | | | 
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CHAP: IV: 


Df Sieger, and Defence of Towns and Forts, and of the great 
Engines and Machines uſed m them, by the Romans, and 
' other Ancients. TT - 7 3þ 


# E ſeveral ways by which Towns, Caſtles,..and Forts, in our Modern. The Ancient 
KL Art of War, -(as they are deſcribed in the twenty fourth Chapter of my og L 
Diſcourſes of the Modern Militia ) are taken, were all uſed by the Ancients; je 
for :Gun-powder hath only augmented the violence and. fury of the Battery, 

and furniſh'd us with more fearful and mortal Darts, than the - men of old 


- were acquainted with. In ancient times, Towns were. taken by Circumvalla- 


tion, and ſtarving the Defendants out of them, they were taken by formal 
Steges and approaches, they were taken By Aſſault, by Scalado, by Surprizal, 
and by Treachery z and they are ſtill taken.by ſome of theſe, If they con- 
ceiy'd the place, either for its Scituation, Fortification, or Defendants, ſo 
inconfiderable, -that it did not deſerve a formal Siege, or that they either could 
not, or would not ſpend time upon it, they ſtorm'd it very foon after they 


came to it, with Ladders or Grapples, or with a Tortoiſe or Pent-houfe - 


made of their Shields, whereof 1 ſpoke in the foregoing. Chapter. And-in : 
doing this, they envirotied it with a Corona, as they called it, or a Crown ;, Corone. 
which is, they drew up their Armies round about the Town, in manner of * 
a Crown, leaving no partfree from being inveſted. But Grotzus-ſays, thatthe - 
Hebrew Interpreters tell him, that when their Anceſtors were to aſſault a Town; - 
they left a part of it free unenviron'd, on cingebant Corona, that whoever - 
came out at that place and ſubmitted, ſhould be pardon'd., I think this'cu- - 
ſtome had prudence in it as well as pity, and verified -the faying, 4 Golden - 
Bridge for a Flying Enemy. This Corona, or Crown, was ſometimes; a ſingle 
Crown, ſometimes a: Double, and very often a Triple one, according to the 
qualiry or greatneſs of the place, or the number of thoſe that were toatrack'it. . _.... 
It it were a Three-fold Crown, the firſt was compos'd of the heavy armed foot, bin. firſt 
who were to give the aſſault, and in it to defend themfelves with. their "9 
Targets, and other Defenſive 'Arms: Behind them was the Second Crown, gecond. 
of the Felzes or light armed, whoſe buſinefs. was, with-- Darts, Stones, .and 
Arrows, to beat away the Defendants from- the Parapets, that' the. heayy 
arm'd might ſtorm with the leſs oppoſition. Behind: theſe .Yelites,, was the 
Third Crown, which conſiſted of the Cavalry ; and thele ſtood. for two-uſes, Tyiq. 
firft, to hinder the Foot from flying, (a thing practis'd ſometimes in the Modern 
Wars) ſecondly, to prevent any Pager that might ariſe by. the. ſudden arrival 
of an unexpected Enemy. If it was not thought fit to try this ſudden way 
of Expugnation, or that it had been try'd without ſucceſs, then approaches 
were made with the help of thoſe Engines, ! which have been time out o, 
_ laid afide, as altogether uſeleſs in our Modern Expugnation. © 

orts. : ; v7 ar 8 ; Fa ; F 

Theſe Machines were of two kinds, Leſſer arid Greater, The Leſſer were x .q.; g,. 
the Moſcles and all manner of Mantilets, which were, indeed no other but gines. 
Pent-houſes and Shrowds, and under that name you. may 9 hy the YVi- 
nee, Plutei, Crates, and ſuch like; under the ſhelter whereof the Ancient ap- 3 
proached to ſtrong hotds. The Greater: Erigines: were: the Tortoiſe,. the The greater 
Ram, the Scorpion, the Onagra, the Baliſt, and the Catapult ; for moſt of ones. 
which, men have not yet found out proper words in the [Modern Languages. 
Thenthere was that great Engine which excell'd them all for efficacy, and mar. 
fer of-admiration, both to Antiquity it ſelf, and to us too, who have ſeen and 
heard the Thundring Canon; and that was, the /Moying or Ambulatory Tower. 
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To pive a particular deſcription of all theſe, and of the Mechanical Stru: 

Qture of them, belongs properly to an Engineer, ſaith Terducchi, who way 

one himſelf. And Srenechins fays, there js much difficulty and obſcurity in the 

The deſeri- explanations of their frames, whichhe who would curiouſly know, may, faith 
prion of theſe he, conſult Y3eruvius, that great Maſter of ArchiteCture. And when theſe 
7m and Engines were in faſhion, a General of ſuck Artillery may, faith the ſame Au- 
epicure- thor, look on ſome places of Twrnebus. I ſhall alſo tell my Reader that Au- 
a thors differ muck in the deſcription of theſe Machines ; but if any deſire to ſee 
the Figures of them, I refer them to the ſame Stewecbius, and if hedo nor 

fatisfie their curioſity , perhaps F«ſ#us Lipſcs in his Poliorcetikgn, will do it 

fully. However, it is fit I ſpeak alittle of every one of them, and of their 


ing 


P. It is true, Zvy ſays, that one of their Kings, Serws Tulins, ap- 


Vinaand Ambulatory ones. The Vines and Plutens are vary wt confounded by Authors, 
Pleas. and made to be one thing. Some make the di 


pons. | 
Agerr.or The Aegger was a Rampart of Earth and Hurdles, wherewith they en- 
Rampart. viron'd behieged Towns, and for their own Defence , againſt either the 
Enemy within the Town, or abroad ; they fortified this Rampart both 
within and without , for ordinarily they had two of them, with Stakes or - 
'Palliſadoes. In ſome places of thete Ramparts, at a convenient diſtance one 
from another, ' were Sconces built, which they called Caſtles and Towers. 
The uſe of theſe Apgeres was known in ſome places of the World before the 
name of Rome was of, or that any Grecian had put Pen to Paper, for it 
is of theſe Hurdles and Stakes, and other Timber for Rawparts, and it may 
for the Yinea and the Ram too, that Moſes is to be underſtood in his com- 
mand to the Jfacl/ires, not to cut down y Tree that bore fruit, mention'd in 
- the twentieth Chapter of Demteronomy, of which I ſpoke before. 
The Afoſcoli werealſo of the Leſſer Engines, made of ſtrong Boards cover. 
Moſcles, * ed with raw Hides; they wmov'd on Wheels: And under them men were 
| ſhelter'd when they approach'd to the Walls and Ditches. Some very rati- 
- onally fay, that the proper uſe of the Mſcuins was to help to draw forward 
the great Moving Tower, tockanſe and clear its way, and give it the name 
from'that Fiſh which Naturaliſts ſay, goes before the Whale to be its guide, 
and to difcoyer Rocks and Shelves : And fo Yegeriss ſeeins to deſcribe: it. 
But others, particularly- Ceſar ( who deſerves ) makes it a leſſer Teſft«do, 
or Tortoiſe, and defcribesit at length in his Second Book of the Civil War. 
Others write, it had a ſnout like a Monſe, wherewith it pick'd Stones out 
-of a Wall, and was therefore called Afrmuſculzs, and corruptly Xuſculns : 
And there be ſome who ſay, it- batter'd a Wall as the Rar did. $0 far do 


. 
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Beſide 
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Beſides the Tortoiſcs compos'd 'of mens Shields, ſpoken of in the fore- T:{do or 
going Chapter , there was an artificial Engine , which the Ancients cal- Tortolle. 
led a Teftudo or Tortoiſe. This was made of ſuch a bigneſs as it pleas'd 
the General of the Army, or General of the Artillery to appoint, with- 
in it was a great Beam , which ſometimes had on the end of it an Iron 
Hook or Grapple, which they ſhut forth when they thought fir tro draw 
Stones out of a Wall, or for other uſes, and pull'd the Beam in again , 
when they pleas'd 3 and therefore they gave it the name of that Crea- 
ture, which can put it ſelf out of its ſhell, and in again when ir. pleaſeth. 

And ſometimes on the end of this Beam, faith Yegerius, was faſten'd a great 
Iron Head for Battery, and was called # Ram, either becauſe the bulk of Iron 
was faſhion'd in the form of a Rams Head, or becauſe after every ſtroak, it 
was forcibly drawn back, that at its return it might batter more violently, 
as the cuſtome of Rams is, when they fight. This is all Yegetius ſpeaks of 
the Teſtudo or Aries, except.that he makes the laſt to be put in the lowelt Stage 
of the Ambulatory Tower. 

. But other Authors tell us, that the Aries, or Ram was of it ſelf a formida- 
ble Machine. And as the manner of our War is now, to give the worſe con- 
ditions to the beſieged, when they hold out the Battery of Ordnance ; ſo of 
old, thoſe who did not yield before the Ram had touch'd the Wall, got the 
worſe quarters. Ceſar in his Seventh Book of the French War, ſays, he gave 
ſome of the Gawls their lives, becauſe they render'd themſelves before the Ram 
began to batter. _ | | 

The deſcription of this Engine, is thus given us by Achilles Terauzzs :. A great | 
Beam and ofa great length, 200 foot and more, made like the Maſt of a Ship, Aries or Ram. 
had an exceeding ponderous and great Head of Iron, which ſometimes reſembled | 
thatof a Ram, ſometimes it had another ſhape. This Beam was ſupported by 
two other great ones, which made the baſe of the Engine, they meeting above in 
a ſharp Angle, kept the Ram ſuſpended in an eAquilibrie. It was manag'd by Soul- 
diers behind, andas many on both ſides as: could be conveniently lodged, in 
Tortoiſes, Moſcles, or other Pent-honſes, that were ordain'd to convey it. 
No ſolidity .or ſtrength of Walls was able to reſiſt the continuated and reite- 
rated Verberations of this Engine, as Joſephus in his Few:ſh War, and many 
other Authors witneſs. And yet we have ſeen Stone Walls of Towns, built by 
the Ancients, make a notable reſiſtance againſt the Battery of Whole Cannon. Ir 
ſoon made ſuch a breach in the Wall, that Miners could lodge ian it, and en- 
large it as they pleas'd. In the time of its Battery, it was defended above ' 
with Hurdles, Baskets full of Earth, and Raw Hides, and on both fides with 
Moſcles, Vines, and Tortoiſes, out of, or from under which the beſiegers in- 
ceſlantly caſt their miſſiles againſt the Defendants. And they, at the approach 
of the Ram tothe Wall, beat it with huge great Stones, or heavy lumps and 
weights of Lead, tyed with ſtrong Ropes or Chains of Iron to a Crane or 
'Telenon : Thoſe who were appointed to defend the Ram, endeavour'd to 

ipe thoſe Ropes or Chains with long Hooks or Grapples ; and on the other 
fide the beſieged efſayed with long Scythes to cut.the Cords, which govern'd 
and ſuſtain'd the Ram. The Defendants alſo uſed to: hang over the Walls, - 

Beds, and great ſacks fild with Straw, Feathers, or Wooll, which broke the 

force of the ſtroaks before they came to the Wall ;, and theſe are all of good uſe 

in any Retrenchment ſuddenly made up agairfft the Battery of Canon , in 

our time. The Invention of a more dreadful Engine than the Ram, the Ord- 

nance, did not hinder this Engine to be made uſe of by Davalo , Marqueſs 

Of Peſcara, at Pavia, which when Frazcis King of France had befieg'd, and 

that the Imperial Army could not draw bim out of the Park to Battel, Da- 

valo in the night time with three Rams broke down the Park-Wall ( which The Ram 

. Giovio ſaith, was of an admirable ſtrength) not thinking it fit todo it -with made uſe of 
Cannon, for alarming the French, yet the violent ſtroaks of the Rams were 777 4 vy 
heard, bur not at all ſuſpefted ; paſſage being made by theſe Ancient Ma- : 
chines, ſome Horſe and Foot enter'd, who ſoon took poſleſſion of the great 

Houſe or Lodge of the Park, call'd J4rabel!: This impos'd a neceſlity.on the 

French King to fight, and though he did it well, yet was he beaten, and taken. 
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Thie Telenon was ſuch . another Engine, as that we draw Water with out of 
Wells, call'd a Sweepe , or like thoſe Cranes, wherewith great burthens , 
packs, or weights are pull'd up and tet down. It was a huge Beam of Tim. 
ber laid croſs way, ballanc'd on another Bearn faſten'd in the ground, the one 
end of the Croſs-Beam mounting up, when the. other was depreſſed. The 
beſiegers made uſe of it, by making at one end of the Croſs-Beam a little 
Houſe of Boards or Ofier Twigs, in which they might lodge three or four 
men, whom they might therewith ſet on any part of the higheſt Wall, to 
bring them Intelligence what the Defendants were doing. Bur the Beſieged 
made better uſe of it, by tying, great Stones or Lumps of Lead to it, with 
which, as is ſaid before, - they might beat in pieces either rhe Ram or Tor- 
toiſe. And here I (hall tell you, that the old TaQtick eAreas, adviſeth a 
hole to be digg*'d through the Walt by the Beſteged themſelves, and out of 
it, with a Ram of their own, batter the Beſtegers Battering-Ram., The 
Defendants uſed alſo, to tye to the Talenon, Hands, Drags, Claſping Irons, 
and Grapples, wherewith to lay hold on the Rams Head, as alſo by them 
( faſten'd to Iron Chains) to pull up men, when they came to aſſaulr cheic 
Walls ; yea, and fore of the Leſſer Engines alſo. Terdizzs is of the opini- 
on, that Archimedes his famous Machine, wherewith he drew vp Ships into the 
Air, and let them fall with violence, was no other thing than this Telenon, 
but he gives not his Reaſons for this opinion of his. | 

The Balift was a great Machine, out of which were ſhot, as ſome fav, 
Darts, Lances, yea, Spears of thirty foot long, but others ſay, that it threw ouly 
great Weights and Stones. Yeperius gives it only power to throw Darts; 
nor doth: he at all mention the Catapult, which, fome Anthors ſay, (her 
very great Stones, and of it all other Ancient Writers take notice : And 
they are by them clearly diſtinguiſhed the one from the other. Philip, the laſt 
King of Macedon, except one, at the Siege of Echinum had Ambulatory 
Towers, and upon them (ſaith Polyb:; in his Ninth Book) he had Catapults, 
and a platform beſides for Baliſts: And in his Fourth Book he ſays, that the 
Sinopians being deſtitute of all neceſlaries, got abundance of rich gifts ſent 
ro them by ſeveral, and that particularly the Rhoarans ſent them, betides ma- 
ny other neceſſaries, four Catapults with Engineers to manage them ; and more 
clearly in his fifth Book he ſays, that at the Stege of Pale,Philip had both Catapults 
and Baliſts. The diverſity of Judgements of Authors concerning theſe two great 
Engines, was this : Yegerixs faith, the Baliſt threw only Darts and Lances : Armmia- 

 #5,who was YVegetii his Contemporary, and both a great Souldier, anda great 
Engineer, ſpeaks only of Stones for that Engine. Yalerins Maximus and Yitruvins 
(both of them great ArchiteCtors) affirm that Stones were the-proper miſſiles of 


mongAuthors Baliſts, and that Catapults threw Darts, Lances, and Spears. Palybins, a great 


concerni 
theſe two Ma- 


chines. 


Captain, in that cited place at Palz, ſays, Philips Baliſts and Carapults ttirew 
Stones, and ſo confoundeth them , yet in another place he diſtinguiſheth; for 
he faith, In that Battel at Maminea, which XMechamidas the Tyrant of Lace- 
demon, fought againſt Philopemen the Achzan, the firſt had Catapults, which 
he plac'd inthe Van of his Army, and Waggons laden with Darts for them, 
therefore they ſhot no Stones. But this 1s downright againſt a greater Cap- 
tain than any I have yet mention'd, and that was Jwiiz5 Ceſar, { who belides 
his other perfe@ions, was an excellent —_— he ſaith, inthe Firſt Bodk of his 
Civil War, that the Catapult threw great Stones. In fuch a diverſity of opinions, 


| Anexpedient l think, Achilles Terduzzs offers a fair expedient of agreement, which is, thar it is 


of reconcilia- - 


tron, 


Of their In- 
vention. 


probable, in the times of the Emperours the names of Catapult and Baliſt were 
confounded, fo that the one was taken fot the other ; or that by anew Invention, 
not heard of before, both the one and the other threw both Darts and Stones. 

- The Baliſt and the Catapult were made and fram'd according to the weight 
6f the. Stone, and the length of tire Dart or other miſlites which they were 
ordain'd to ſhoot; as our Ordnance are founded according to the weight of 
- the Bullet intended for them; from whence many of them have their deno, 


mination, as a three, four, or ſix pounder. I made mention of Baliſts and 
Catapults; in the fourth Chapter of the Grecian Militia, the Invention of which 
fore would beſtow upon Dzony/ſacs, one of theTyrants of Syracaſa, but T have 
' prov'd inthat Chapter from Holy Writ, that they were uſed many ages be- 


fore 
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fore Syracuſa was forc'd to ſubmit to Tyranny. LZipſms ſeems to give it to the 
Syrians, which may be true; and though 1 told you, Oz:4b one of the Kings 
of F#44h, had them on the Walls. of Jeruſalem, yet it was no ſuch ſhamefor 
the two Tribes to botrow the Invention of Military Machines from _ Hea- 
then Nations, as it was fin for the ten Tribes to borrow and follow the pattern 
of the Altar of Damaſcus from their Idolatrous Neighbours. 7s ; 
There were, if you will believe Authors, ſome of theſe Machines, which 
could ſhovt Stones of one handred, fome two hundred, and ſome of them three 
hundred and fixty pound 3 and thoſe that caſt one hundred pound, threw their 
Stones the length of two Stadia, or Furlongs, and theſe make the fourth parc 
of an Engliſh Mile. It was a cuſtome alſo to caſt into Beſieged Towns burn- 
ing lron, Veſſels with molteh Lead, dead Horſes, and Tubs and Barrels full 
of excrements, or any thing elſe, that could infeſt, annoy, or vex the Be- bi 
fieged. And forme write, that out of a Catapult was ſhot a long Spear, or 4 ſirange fto- 
Lance, from one Bank of the River Damnbins ( where it is broadeſt) over 'Y: 
to the other. This I dare not believe, for, I ſappoſe, that mighty River, 
before he diſchargeth himſelf, may be more than two 1raliax Miles broad ; 
and I will ſuppoſe likewiſe, that Gunners will confeſs , that no piece of 
Ordnance will ſhoot a Bullet fo far point-blank, eſpecially over a River. Z 
* VYegetius in the fourteenth Chapter of his Third Book, allows Carrobak/ts Carrobalis, 
to march with the Roman Ariny : Terduzzi thinks they were Arcobaliſts, they 
ſhot, as our Anthor faith, both Darts and Stones. Yegetius faith, they had 
many ConduCtors ; but in the laſt Chapter of his Book, he ſays, every Cen- 
tury had a Carrobalift ( this was a Balilt mounted po a Carriage ) and he al- 
-lows Mules to draw it, aid eleven Soutdiers of the Century to manage it: 
Now obſerve, that in Yegerius his Legion thete were five and fifty Centuries, 
and therefore fifty five Carrobebfts; every one of which had eleven men to 
manaye them. , Multiply fifty five by eleven, the product is ſix hundred and | 
five, and ſo many of evety Legion Yegerius allows for theſe Enginess And a File eleven 
I pray youobſerve here in paſſing, that Yegerias exprelsly allows eleven Sonl- deep. 
diers for every Tent, or Contiibirncyon, by which he deth not obicurely infi- 
nuate, that the Files of the Roman Foot were eleven deep. "The greater theſe 
Carrobaliſts were, the further- they carried their Darts ; neither, faith our Ay- 
thor, could any Corfket reſiſt their blow. | | | 
The Onager, faith Yegrems, ſhoors Stones like Thunder-bolts, greater. or qnager, 
leſſer, according to the bigneſs or thickneſs of irs Cerds; fo it is a kind of 
Catapult or Baliſt. Tt Hath its name ( as Stewechius ſays) from the Greek, 
word; which fignifieth a Wild Aſs, for thoſe Animals when they arc hunred, 
fling Stones with their heels, at thoſe who purſue them. | 
The Scorpion, faith Yeyrrius, ſhoots ſihall and ſubtile Darts, whereby pre- Scorpion. 
ſent death was procur'd.” _ But Amwmia: makes the Onager and the Scorpion 
to be all one thibg 3 and he avers the Onuger to be a new word brought in the 
roon of the old _—S_— was Seorpioy. andin the deſcription he gives of it, 
cited by Scexerhias, he makes it only to _caft great Stones, and no Darts ; ſo 
great a difſeretice there is between him and FVegetius, who liv'd- both at one 
time. Yet ſeveral are of Pegerias his opinion, and ſay, the Scorpion threw 
Darts and Arrows, and poyfon'd ones too, and that from thence that Engine 
had its nathe. But on the other hand, this ſeems not probable ; if it be true, 
As it Teens to be, that all of thoſt Nations have with a tacite aſſent made it 
their conftant praftice and cuſtoine, and fo to paſs for Fus gentium, or the 
Law of Nations, to abſtain from all Tach malefices, - as ſhooting poyſon'd Fi __ q 
Darts, Artis, or Bullets, of froth poyfoning of Victuals, Liquors, Waters |.,."02. 
.and Wells, ob ry'd alfd in'o6ur Medern Wars. We read, it's True of ſome Waters, or 
exceptions om that general tuſtomne, and that Poyſon inch/been uled in open, Welk 
- Juſt, an Sehttet Wars, but for theſe perhaps Invincible neceſlity may plead = 
'an excote, The like we may Tay of Afſaflination of Princes, Generals, or of afaſſins- 
eminent Commanders , whom a declared 'Enemy may lawfully kill, as Zbad tio. 
 kill'd' Egto#, 'or as Sczvels intended to kill Parſennd; but. it 3s not at all law. 
ful, butagaihſt the practice of a fair and declared War, te ſuborn, exhort, ot 
hire any other, eſpecially thoſe who belong to, or are under the juriſdiction 
of that Prince or General, to kill any of them. But for all this, 1 a not 
| deny 
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deny, but a Soveraign Prince or State, may jflawtully ſera price on the head 
of a powerful Rebel, againſt whom they cannot proceed by rhe ordinary way 
of Juſtice. This much I have taken occaſion to fay on this fubje&t, thar { 
may not trouble my Reader with it hereafter. But to our preſent purpoſe, 
1 fay that the Carrobal/t, the Onager, andthe Scorpio, are but ſeveral ſpecies 
and ſorts of the Catapult and Baliſt. | f 

And now I come to ſpeak of the Moving or Ambulatory Tower, where- 
of that which Yegetizs writes is enough to aſtoniſh any Reader, who hath nor 
heard of it before, but he who will read other Writers, will eaſily believe all 
Vegetins ſays on that ſubjeft: He tells us, they were built after the form of 
Honſes, thirty, forty, or fifty foot broad, and ſo high as to equal the height 
of Towers on the Wall. The Tower which our Author deſcribes, is three 
ſtories high: In the loweſt he lodgeth a Ram, with men to manage it, and 
that, when the Tower came within convenient diſtance, batter'd the Wall. 
In the third and higheſt ſtage he placed the. Yelzes, who afflicted the Defen- 
dants with Darts and Arrows, and pelted them with Stones out of their Bat- 
ton-Slings, to neceſſitate them to quit the defence of the Parapets: And in 
the middle Story he placeth-a Bridge, one end whereof being laid upon the 
Wall, and the other remaining fix'd within the Tower, Bands of armed men 
paſs'd ſafely over, and then, faith our Author, 1Ilico capta eſt Urbs, Immediately 
the Town was taken. But he is miſtaken, for Towns have been defended, when 
all theſe things were done. This is the Moving Tower, which is called Twr- 
ris Vegetiana. If this Tower of his be wonderful enough, what ſhall we ſay 
of thoſe Towers which were one hundred and twenty Cubits high, that is, 
one hundred and eighty foot, and ſixty or ſeventy foot broad, .in which might 
be _— or twenty ſeveral ſtages or ſtories, and every one of theſe 
capable to contain Baliſts and Catapults, and men to manage them, beſides 
arm'd | Souldiers to handle their ' Weapons. Or what ſhall we think of that 
Tower whereof Livy ſpeaks in his thirty ſecond Book, which one of the Ro- 
man Confſuls made of ſeveral ſtories, ont of . which ( you muſt ſuppoſe by 
Bridges) he ſent whole Cohorts of Legionaries, one to ſuſtain and relieve 
another, againſt a Macedonian Phalange, that ſtood in Battel ready to xeceive 
them within the Walls; and we are to belieye, that the. Roman Cohorts at 
that time were about five hundred ſtrong, and yet the Macedonians made the 
place good againſt them all. The ſame Author tells us of another Tower, 
which Hannibal made at Sagwntum, in which he had numbers of armed men, be- 
ſider his great Machines. Stexechins tells us, that Yitrwuins, Maſter of the Ma- 
chines, or General of the Artillery, . writes of a Moving Tower, which weigh- 
ed three hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds, not reckoning the Men, Arms, 
and Engines that were within it : And that it could reſiſt the force of Stones 
ſhot 'ont of Baliſts of three hundred and fifty pound. But that which is more 
admirable than all I have yet faid, is, what the ſame Y:ieruvens. writes of an 
Engineer, .who made a Counter-machine within a Beſieged, Town, by which 
he drew one of the Beſiegers Ambulatory Towers, - within the Walls of the 
beleaguer'd Town. Let me ſay here with Ovid, Ss ſit credenda vetuſt as... p 

Theſe Moving Towers were compoſed of great Beams, Joylts, -Rafters, 
and Boards, cover'd with Raw Hides, and ſome. of them were. fac'd' with 
Iron. They mov'd on many Wheels, which were pauſh'd forward below with 
the ftrength of many men, aſſiſted with Leavers; the Tower was open, be- 
hind, that ir might more conveniently be thruſt forward by thoſe gumbers of 
men ordain'd for that - purpoſe. 'Before it went many Mantlets, Vines, and 
Moſcles,: full of armed Souldiers, who were both to make way, for it, and to 


_ defend'it from thoſe, who mighr ſally. out to burn or deſtroy it,.' It was fome- 


times drawn by Beaſts of Carriage; -but theſe had Machines before and'about 
them, ' to defend them [from the Darts and Arrows of the Beſieged : | This 
laſt part being negle&ed by Viz: King of the Goths, when he belieged' Rome, 
the famous Belliſarins, who was within the City, ſuffer'd the Tower to come 
pretty near the Walls; and then cauſed to be killed the Beaſts with Darts . and 
Arrows; this made the Tower-ſtand till, and ſo, render'd all its preparations 
(which were very coſtly) ineffeQual, and the. Fabrick it ſelf contemprible and 


1 


ridiculous to the Beſieged. = 
Several 


__ burn them with 
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Several means were uſed to fruſtrate the effefts of this dreadful Machine ; How it was 
theſe were, Firſt, A Deſperate Sally, by which the Beſiegers guards being ®PPo{cd. 
beaten from the Tower, it ſelf became a prey, and was eaſily burnt. Secon4d.- 
ly, They uſed to undermine the ground, which the Tower was to traycrle 
( and that was ſoon ſeen and perceiy'd ) before it approach'd the Walls, and 
that indeed was a ſure way, for the vaſt weight of it, not having ground to 
ſupport it, would quickly make it ſink,and ſtick faſt. Thirdly, They uſed to make 
ſuch a Tower within the Walls, and oppoſe it to that without. This was, 
no doubt, a good help, but a very coſtly one. And Laſtly, They endeavoured 
11d Fire, or Fiery Arrows. h 

Sometimes theſe Ambulatory Towers were made with that Artifice, that . 
when one of them approact'd the Wall, whoſe height the Tower ſeem'd not x,,,;.,:,; 
to ſurmount, ſuddenly a ſmaller Tower ( which was hidden within the greater | 


_ one ))of one or two ſtories high, was elevated with Scrues, to the great ter- 


rour and aſtoniſhment of the Befieged City. 

I told you in the fourth Chapter of the Grecian Militia , that Demetrius | 
could not be the firſt Inventer of the Moving Tower, { though it be very The Moving 
probable, he hath added much to it) for his Fathers Maſter made uſe of one Tower of an« 
of them at Gaza, and Curtins in his Second Book fays, that Alexander had one omg Pray 
of them at the Siege of Mazacns in India, which feem'd ſo wonderful to 
the Barbarians, that they thonght ſome Ds or more than humane ſtrength 
did aſſiſt that Magnanimous Prince. One of theſe Towers which Jalws Coſar 
erected againſt a Town of the Nervians, ( if 1 miſtake nor) wroughta con- 
trary effect, for the Defendants laugh'd and flouted at it, as a thing made to 
no purpoſe, ſince it could not hurt them at ſuch a diſtance, till they ſaw it 
begin to move towards their Walls, and then they began to have other 
thoughts. þ | | 

All theſe Machines ordinarily made in the place where they were to 
be uſed, but if the Generals conceiy'd that at the Towns they intended to be- 
ſiege, they could not be accommodated with things requiſite for theſe Fa- 
bricks, then they carried all the materials along with them, on Camels, Mules, 

Horſes, Carts, arid Waggonsz As the Great Twrk carrieth his Metal with 
him, till he come where he intendeth to make uſe of Ordnance, and there he 
cauſeth them to be founded. "0, 

Beſides all thieſe ways ſpoken of for expugnation of Towns, the Ancients 
made frequent uſe of Mines z this the Romans calld Cuniculos agere , becauſe 
Mines reſemble the digging of Rabbets ; neither did the Beſieged in thoſe Mines. 
times want the knowledge to find out Mines, and provide Counter-mines 
againſt them.: The way of Mining they uſed, and we ſtill do, is all one, 
except that they wanted the fpringing of Mines by Gun-powder, and there- | 
fore the uſe they made of Mines produced a twoefold effeft. Firſt, The Mine Firſt effe& of 
being brought within the Town, without taking notice of the Walls, Souldiers the Ancients 
ſuddenly iſlued out, and run to the Ports ro open them, and ſo make way for M'®*: 
the Beſiegers. to enter, and at that time ordinarily Alarms were given to all 
> that the Beſiegers might be diverted, and not ſuffer'd to obſerve the 

ally of thoſe who wete enter'd the Town by the Mine : Such a Mine, and the 
effeCt of it, Hanmbal had at Sagunmtum. Secondly, When they had made large ,, 
Chambers in the Walls, they under-propt them with logs of dry Timber, 
and having laid ſtore of combuſtible matter beſide them, ſo ſoon as the Ar- 
my was ready to ſtorm, Fire was put to the Train, and the ſypporters being 
burnt, the Wall immediately fell, over the ruines whereof the Beliegers enter'd. 
And this effect had the Great Alexanders Mine at Gaza. . «/£neas tells us of a mines hov. 
Shield of Braſs uſed inhis time to diſcover Mines, fbr if it were plac'd direCtly diſcovered. | 
above the place where the Miners were working, it would utter a ſound ;, la- 


| ter times have found a Drum and Dice upon 1t, or a Baſin of Peaſe or Beans 


ſerve the turn as well. | | ng 
| Theſame eAnear, an old Grecaan Tattick, adviſeth againſt all manner of nec his 
the Ancient approaches to Beſieged places, to hang up great Sails within the Sails. 
Walls, which he will have to ſerve for three uſes. Firſt, For Blinds, that 
what is done within, may not be ſeen by thoſe without, a thing o_ 

praCctis? 
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practis'd in our Modern Wars. Secondly, That all the Darts and Arrows that 
are caſt or ſhot, -even from the Moving Towers, may be receiy'd in theſe 
Sails, where ſticking all the day long, they can do no hurt, and atnight may 
be taken out, and thrown or ſhot back to the Enemy. This would 
be. uſeleſs. againſt our Bullets. Thirdly}, , They were notable Defences a- 
eainſt Fiery Arrows, ſhot ordinarily to fire Houſes thatch'd with Straw or 
Reeds. . | | ; 

But mdeed, there is no ſuch ſolid or fure defence againſt all manner of Ap- 
' proaches and Mines, againſt all Machines and Engines of the Ancients, and 
| Batteries of Modern Artillery, as that which the ſame Author «<Aizeas ſpeaks 
of, and that is, a Double Wall, and a Double Ditch. For the firſt, being 
* long, and well defended, the ſecond impoſeth a neceſlity on the Beliegers to 
Couter: hegin new Approaches, new Batteries, and new Mines. But if the place .be 
art nd. c0og not doubly fortified, then he adviſeth the Beſieged to make a Counter-mure 
within that part of the Wall, againſt which the Aſſailants make their Battery. 
The fame is done ſtill, or ſhould be done in all beſieged places. It is that we 
. call a Retrenchment, and the Germans an Abſuerd. It was by this the Pla- 
r24ns kept out the long Siege of their Town againſt the Lacedemonzans, till 
. hunger made. them yield to their mercileſs Enemy : And hereby did the Sa- 
mians fruſtrate all the means the Roman Conſul uſed for the expugnation of 
their City, with Catapults, Rams, and Moving Towers, till Famine forc'd 
them to ſubmit to his cruel pleaſure. Concerning Mines, Countermures, or 
Retrenchments, you may ſee a little more in the twenty fourth Diſcourſe of the 
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they were weary of their Landexercifes }' they waſtrd theiniſelves, and learn'd 


ſwim for their ſafety from a purſuing Enemy, for by: that ſhift, hardly will 
Enemy who cannot overtake it but þy* Swimming over Lakes and Rivers. 


| Weapons;' whether: theſe were Stones or Lead, out of Slings and Bartoon- 
| | F 
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Of the Military Exerciſes, Duties, Biurthens, Marches, and Works 
of the Roman Souldiers, 


3 , 


T7: E Roman Souldiers being Levied, and Armed, and having ſworn Fide- 

lity , we are in the fourth place to ſee how they were Train'd and 

Exerciſed. And Firſt, We will take all the help Yegerins vouchſaferh: to give : 
us : And aſluredly, you will think he ſpeaks very fully 'of all manner of Exer- The fumm of 
ciſe, when I tell you, that he hath beſtow'd upon that affair alone eleven full whit Yegetixs 
Chapters of his Firſt Book; 'to wit, the 9g, 10, 11; 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, faith of Exer- 
and 19 Chapters, wherein oftener than once, he tells us one thing twice over : 
And, as if he had forgot that he ſpent fo much Time and Ink on that fubjedt ' | 
in his Firſt Book, he falls to it de 7ovo in the twenty third Chapter of his Second E2> # 
Book, which he entitles De Exercitatione Milrum. But for all this, he hath | 4 
not done the third part of the work that might in reafon have been expeCted 
from him ; which you will believe to be true, when I have told youall he ſaith 
of that matter, and all 1 inform you of concerning 'it-oat' of other Authors. 
That which Yegerius ' ſaith of the Roman Exerciſes in alt thoſe Chapters, is 
briefly this : That the LZatize word Exercitus, an Army, is deriv'd” ab exer- 
cendo, from Exerciſing : That the Tyrones, or raw Souldiers were Train'd in 
the Campus Martins, Mars his Field, which lay near the Ther, in which (when 


to Swim, a thing very incumbent for a Souldier to practiſe, -becauſe, faith Swimming. 
he; Armies have not always the conveniency of Bridges, and muſt, in that 
caſe, when they either follow or retire from an Enemy, ſwim Rivers. Beſore 
Yegetins go further, I muſt remember himof two things : Firſt, that Campus 
Aartius got but that name after the Tarquimes were baniſh'd out of Rome, for 
it belong'd to them in propriety ; and at the time of their leaving the City was a 
Corn-field,as Lzvy tells us. Now certainly the: Romans had their Military Exerciſes 
the whole time of the Reigns of their fevenKings. Secondly, 1 fay, as Swim- 
ming is fit to be Tearned by all:youhg men, eſpecially Souldiers; ſo I think an '%s 
Army is in adeſperate- condition, when the'men who compoſe "it, are put to | "bd 


the tenth man eſcape; nor needs a retiring Army fear mach hurt from an 


But our Author proceeds, and teils us; that an Arny muſt be taught to I 
march in Rank and File, that an Enemy may take no advantage by fiading 1 _ 
it in diſorder: The Romans had two kinds of a March , the Ambulatory, Tws kinds of 3 
and the Curſory. By the firſt, they were' (if ſo required) to:march twenty March. 2 
Ialian miles in five hours,” and by the ſecond,” twenty five in four hours, with "=; 


their full Arws, Baggage, and Burthens.* Thirdly, He informs vs, that the 

Foot. Souldter was Train'd at a Stake or Patlifado of Wood, ſix foot long, EY 
fixed faſt in the ground ; he had a Target'of Ofiers, and a Club or Battoon earn þ 2 
of Wood; both of them double the weight'of the Shield and: Sword he was : 2 
to make uſe of in earneſt : With theſe he was taught to ſtrike at the Pale 

or Stake, as if it had been an Enemy, to make fents- and foyns at ſeveral 
parts of it, as if it had had Head, Body, Legs and- Arms ; but more eſpe- 
cially the Roman Souldier was taught to thruſt and ſtab with his Sword, for 
they found that by that manner of fence, - they had the advantage 'of thoſe 
Enemies who uſed ſlaſhing and cutting Swords. Andat the fame ſtake they 
were to caſt their Pls or Javelines. But at other marks ( namely, Sheaves 
of Corn or Graſs ) the Yelites were: taught to ſhoot and caſt their miſlile 
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heavy. 
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Slings, Arrows out of Bows, or Darts out of their Hands. Fourthly, The 
Foot were taught at theſe Exerciſes to carry burthens of ſixty pound, that 
being habituatcd, they might thereafter more eaſily carry their own Arms, 
Proviſions, Baggage, or what elſe they were commanded to bear. Fifthly, 
The Horſemen were taught to mount WooJen Horſes in the Fields, if ir 
was Summer ; but in Winter, in Houſes made purpoſely for that uſe, and 
thereafter to mount living Horſes, ar firſt, without Arms, bur after they wer 

expert, they were to pget-on Horſe back with full Acms, either at the Right 
or Left ſide of the Horſe, and as you will find hereafter, withqut Stirrups 
and with drawn Swords or Maces in their hands. Thrice a month, faith 
Vegetins, by the conſtitutions of Augnſtus and Adrian, the Veteran Armies 


ts, 
— 


were to be Exerciſed, and to march ten miles out of their Camp, and back 


again that day. And he ſaith, that Souldiers Were taught to Tun, leap 
Ditches,' and tro make Ditches and Ramparts. . This is the ſubſtance of all 
that Yegetius deliversto us in thoſe mention'd eleven Chapters of his Firſt Book. 


' Now in the twenty third Chapter of his Second Book, he troubles himſelf and 


his Reader with the repetition of moſt of this, only he adds, that the young 
Souldiers, or. Tyrones, were Exerciſed twice a day, morning andevening, the 
Veterans Once a day ; and this was done without intermiſſion, So it ſeems what 
he ſpeaks here, is meant of Training particular Souldiers or Companies once 
or twice a day, and what he faid before, was. of Exerciſing the whole Army 
once a month. Thus far, aud no further, we have the help of Yegerius in the 
matter of Training,. drilling, or Exerciſing.” 

Before Linform you further of the ſeveral kinds of the Roman Exerciſes, ] 
muſt ſee what Burthens the Roman Souldiers were obliged to carry in their 
Marches, whether uo'k were Ambulatory, or Curſory. And firſt, I believe, 
that the weight of ſixty pound, which Yegerius ſaith they were bound to carry, 
was meant only of their Arms, Defenſive and Offenſive. AndI ſuppoſe, you 
may be of my opinion, , if you conſider their heavy Head, Back, and Breaſt 
Pieces, their Greeyes,: Taſlets, Target, and aniron Boot, a Javeline or two, 
and a Sword, and it may be, a Dagger*too. And if theſe weighed ſixty 
pound, what ſhall we ſay of their Fardles, their Proviſions, the Stakes and 
Pallifadoes they were bound to carry, and of ſome utenſils ro make ready their 
meat ? and theſe perhaps were carried alternatively by thoſe that belong'd tp 
one Contubernium ;, for if [ xy. yaa right , Beaſts of Carriage were on- 
ly allowed for carrying their Tents and Hand-mills. Quintizs Cincinnatus 
being choſen  Diftator., to lead an Army, againſt rhe eAquians,  caug'd 
every Legionary of his Army, beſides his Arms and Baggage, to carry five 
days meat, and tweive Palliſadoes. It is true, his march was bur ſhort, the 
Territory of Rome being then of no greatextent. And yet, you will think the 
Romans bave been but at that time raw Boys, if you obſerye what follows. 
Scipio African the Younger (who deſtroy 'd Carthage ) caus'd every. one of his 
Foot Souldiers to carry proviſions for thirty days, and ſeven Stakes, where- 
with to Pailiſado his Camp. Ceſar faith, that Afranius, Pompeys Legat in 


Spain, caus'd his Souldiers to carry meat for twenty five days, beſides Stakes. 


Louu de Mont« 
gomerys 


he Famous Conſul Marius intending a Reformation of the Romgn Diſcipline 
(in his time corrupted) thereby to. make himſelf more able to overcome the 
Cimbrians and Teutones, who had inyaded the Reman Empire with a Deluge of 
men, made his Souldiers march with ſuch exceſſive Burthens, as if they had 
been Ales, and thereby got them the name of Aarivs his Mules, Mnli Maria- 
n'. To marchat a ruaning pace or trot twenty five miles in four hours {o hea- 
vily loaded is truly admirable, and if you will conſider what. I have ſaid in the 
Ninth Chapter of the Greczan Militia , what Burthens Philig's Adacedonians 
carried, and how far they marched, and obſerye what I ſay here of the Ko- 
mans, we cannot but be ready to ſuſpend your belief. And ſuch marches 
ntnder {uch heavy burthens not being now practis'd, I ſhall not blame you to 


think them well near incredible, as Lows de Mompgomery ſeem'd to do, when 
he faith in his French Militia, that ſuch Souldiers not being now to be found 
any where, he thinks (according to Pyrbagoras his Trapſmigration) they were 
converted into the Mules and Afﬀes of Auvergne. Andindeed our Modern Ar- 
mies (whoſe heavy arm'd are ſcarce ſo well arm'd for Defence as the Roman 
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Velites were) do not march twenty /ralsan miles in one day, but with a very 
great loſs in the Rear, whereas the Romans march'd further in five hours; Marches al- _ 
which was practis'd by Ceſar, when he march'd after, and overtook the Edu- _ 1ncredt- 
ans, who had deſerted them : He march'd with all his Cavalry, and four Le= * 
ions of his Foot. It is true, his Souldiers carried no Baggage with them , 
tor that was left 1a the Camp with his Legate,. who ſtay'd behind, with two 
Legions to maintain the Siege of Gargovia. It is written of Galba, (who 
was afterwards Emperour ) that when he was Legate in France, he run on 
foot at the Emperour Caius his Chariot the whole time that his Army march'd 
their Curfion ; which, as 1 have ſaid; was twenty five miles in the ſpace of 
four hours; Galba being then forty ſix years old. Yegerias ſaith, a Roman Ar- 
my marched ordinarily twenty Iralian miles in one day, and this is verified by - 
Ceſar, whocalls it, Vnius Dvei juſtum Iter: The juſt march of one day... But The juſt _ 
if the ground were rocky, Woody, full of Mariſhes, or otherwiſe of ill paſ- __— of one 
ſage, then they were neceſlitated accordingly to take their meaſures, as well _ 
as other Nations were. In Theſſaly, four thouſand Romans, who were ſent but as 
a fore-party ( and were not troubled with Baggage ) by the Conſul Martius 
Phbilippus, had much ado to march fifteen miles in two days, faith Livy in his 
Forty fourth Book. But Souldiers were undoubtedly eas'd of thoſe inſup- 
portable burthens, when this very ſtrict Diſcipline became neglefted and cor- 
rupted ; and that there were almoſt as many Sovjats, Drudges, or Slaves in 
the Roman Armies, as there were Souldiers in them : As when (the afterward 
Emperour ) Yeſpaſian march'd with ſixty thouſand men againſt the Rebellious 
Tews. 

Being perfe&ly wearied of thoſe terrible Burthens, I return to the exerciſes 
of the Roman Souldiers, and theſe I find divided into three kinds. The firſt is, 
of thoſe who were peculiarly and properly called Military Exerciſes ; the ſe- 
cond, of thoſe duties the Souldiers owed to their Superiour Officers; and the 
third, of their work and fatigue. 

The Exercifes properly called Military, were of ſeven ſorts. Firſt, To march Firſt kini sf 
or run in full Arms twenty, or twenty five miles in four or five hours time. Se- Military Ex- 
condly, To leap over Ditches. Thirdly, To ſwim Rivers, at which Julius © 
Ceſar was excellent. Fourthly, to skirmiſh or fight with Sword and with Target, 
heavier than ordinary ones. Fifthly, To lance and throw Darts and Javelines. 

Sixthly, To throw Stones at a mark, either with the Hand, Sling, or Batton- 
Sling. Seventhly, To mount or diſmount a Horſe on any ſide, in full Arms; 
with Swords or Maces in their hands, and without a Stirrup ; The laſt 7e- 
getius forgot, yet of all theſe ſorts he hath made mention. -_ 

The Second kind of Exerciſes was of thoſe Duties and Services the Souldi- Second kind: 
ers owed and payed to their Officers and Commanders, beſide the publick du- | 
ties they owed to the State. Theſe were to ſet up their Tents and Pavillions, 
to make convenient places for their Seryants, Neceſſaries and Baggage, and 
ſometimes to empale them round about, to keep all places about their Lodgings 
and the Streets likewiſe clean from mire, dirt, or duſt, and (if they were to en- 
camp for any time) to lay the ground with Sand, and much more of this na- 
ture. Theſe ſervices all Souldiers were bound to perform, except ſuch, who 
for ſome reaſons, were exempted and freed from all publick duties, and were 
only bound to fight, and wait on the Conſuls. Thoſe who had no exempti- 
on were called A4unifices, Duty-doers. ' There are ſome who ſay, that the 
Triaris were free from theſe duties, and particular ſervices to Officers; and 
full well it might be ſo, ſince they were bound to look to the Horſes of the 
Cavalry, and therefore in Encamping were conſtantly quarter'd beſide them, 
as you will ſee-in my diſcourſe of their Caſtrameration. But from other pub- 

lick works they were 'not free, for they fortified the Camp; which both 

_ Paulus e/Emilins and Ceſar teſtified, when they made the Tr5arss fortifie with 

Spade and Mattock , while *they fac'd the. Enemy with the Haſtars and 
Princes. | | 

The third kind of a Roman Sonldiers Exerciſe was work and labour, which Third kitt2. 

in our Modern Armies is not ſo unuſual, as Zzpſazs would make it, as ſhall be de- 

monſtrated againſt him in/its proper place.Indeed;there were not ſuchcreatures 

as Pioneers known in the old Roman _ all was wrought by the _—_— 
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themſelves ; yea, ſome write, that their Yelites were not admitted to work, as un- 
worthy to be imployed in a ſervice of {© much reputationgand fo it ſeems, it was 
a Maxime with them diametrically contrary to ours, which was, "The greater Fa- 
tigue, the greater Honour. Of theſe publick works there were many kinds, theſe 
were, the Cutting, Carrying and Squaring Turt and Sods, Stakes and Palliſadoes 
for their Camps, Caſtles, Towns, Forts, and Sconces, the fortifying all of theſe, 
working and digging at the Approaches, and expugnation of Forts and Towns, 
the making and managing great Engines, Mining, Countermining, making 
Retrenchments or Countermures, cutting deep Ditches and Channels of a yer 

eat length, building Magazines, Amphitheatres, and other huge and y 
Elifices, and all theſe with many more, nor only in time of War, but of the 
calmeſt Peace, when no neceflity could be pretended for them, and thoſe not 
ſo much for the ornament of Countries and Provinces, (though that was likewiſe 
taken into conſideration) as to inure the Souldiers to toil, and to keep them ha- 
biruated to it, that when they were neccſlitated to fatigue in earneſt, they might 
find it eaſie, as that which was no new thing to them ; and they found that this la- 
bour procur'd to the Souldiery both health and ſtrength. Sueronwes ſays, that Gal- 
ba, before he was Emperour, Yeteranum & T yronem militem aſſiduo opere corrobora- 
vit , Heſtrengthen'd both his old and raw Souldiers with daily work and labour. 
And Scipio the leſſer, kept his Army conſtantly at hard work at the Siege of 
Numantia, where he frequently told his Souldiers, That he who would bathe 
his hands in the blood of his Enemies, mult firſt foil them with dirt and mire. 
It muſt be obſery'd, that the Reman: fortified their Camps with their Swords 
at their ſides, as we readin Sacred Hiſtory Nehem34h did, and made the Fews 
do, when they re-built the Walls of Feruſalemw. We read, that Corbulo, a 
great Captain, and Reformer of decay'd diſcipline, put two of his Soul- 
diers to death, becauſe he found them working' at a Rampart, the one with- 
out either Sword or Dagger, theother with a Dagger, but without a Sword. 
The ſame Corbulo being commanded by his T'yrannical Maſter Nero, to make 
Peace with the Germans, leſt his Army ſhould Janguiſh with idleneſs, caus'd 
them to cut a Ditch three and twenty Trahar miles long, between the Riyers 
of the Maes and the Rhine ; for it was a rule with them, That labour hardens 
and corroberates, whereas idleneſs weakens and effeminates; the truth whereof 
is tavght us by experience. 

Bur truly, who will rightly conſider the ſtupendous works of the Romans, 


made by a few men, and in a ſhort, time, may ( as one obſerveth) ſay, they 


were thoſe Gyants, who, as the Poets feign, calt one Mountain on another, 
ſo to climb up to Heaven. For not to ſpeak of their building Temples, 
Theatres, Caſtles, Towers and Baths, their draining Mariſhes, cutting out 
Channels, Cauſeying ways, and Paving ſtreets, all which are the works of 
Peace, Who can read without admiration, of thejir Works and Fortifications 
in the time of War, as particularly either Ceſars Circumyallations at Mefin, 
which he made both exceedingly broad and high, wonderfully ſtrong with 
Towers and Caſtles, well Palliſadoed both before him and behind him, the firſt to 
beſiege Yercengentorix within the Town, the ſecond to defend himſelf againſt the 
united force of all the Gals, who, he knew were preparing to came and raiſe the 
Siege, a work of ſixteen miles circumference ; or thoſe works of his at Dir- 
rachium, whereby he had almoſt beſieg'd oi 1.4 both ſtronger, and better 
provided than himſelf. Spinola his Circumvatlations at Aredas in the years 
1625 and 1626, gives us ground enobgh to believe thoſe of Great Ceſar to be 
true. But methinks the Nerviexs far ſurpaſs'd them all; who (as you have it 
in Ceſars Fifth Book of the Frezch War) having learned ſomething of Fortifi- 
cation from ſome Priſoners or Fugitive Ramars, beſieg'd Cicero, one of Ce- 
ſars Legates, in his Winter quarter , where they made a Circumvallation of 
fifteen miles circumference, the Rampart eleven. foot high, and the Ditch fif- 
teen foot broad or deep, without the help of any Tools, except their Swords, 
( wherewith they cut the Turf and Sods ) and their Head-pieces and Hands, 
wherewith they caſt upthe Earth, and all this-in- the ſpace of three hours. 
An aftion fo far beyond humane ſtrength, that it: would far ſurpaſs all pofſibi- 
lity of belief, if it were nat warranted by the down-right relation and antho- 
rity of ſo renown'd an Author, and aneye-witneſs. . - 
e 
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The. Roman Novitiates or Tyrones were taught t their Military Exerciſes, pro- 
pery ſo called, by thoſe who were nam'd Camps Dotlores, as Vegetius calls 
em right, and not Campi Duttores, as Srenechins (who comments on Yegetius) 
miſnames them, for they who tanght them their Exerciſes were indeed their 
Maſters, ſo long as they ſtay'd with them, but were not their Officers and 
Commanders. They were as our Drill maſters m Towns or Counties, and Camp/ Dota. = 
had twice as much Pay and Proviant as the common Souldier, which was in !*s Drill-ma-- 
deed as much as the Centurion had. After the Legions march'd from Rome, Yer. 
every File was Drill'd and Train'd by its Leader, who was called Decan, 
and Caput contuberns, becauſe a whole File was lodg'd in one Tent or Hut : And pecanus, 2 
this Decams was alſo to have the inſpection of their Arms, that they were kept Filc-lcader. 
bright, clear, and ſharp ; and of their clothes, that they were kept in good 
order ; for all which he had ſome ſmall allowance more than the Common Soul- 
dier. I ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe of Exetcifes, with what Joſephus fays of 
them : The Roman Exerciſes in Arms are (faith he) Battels withour Blood, and 
their Battels are Exerciſes with Blood. | ! | 
Obſerve here, 'that Polybjus ſpeaks not ohe word of any of theſe three kinds 
of Exerciſes, and Yegerins nothing of the ſecond kind. 
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CHAP. VI 


Of the Roman Tufantry, and all its ſeveral Bodies, and their 
Officers. Ws 


OW the Ancient and Illuftrions Roman: divided their Foot into heavy and | 
light, and how both were Arm'd, I have ſufficiently inform'd you. But 
there are fome who ſay, they had no light armed Foot, till Hannba!'s time, 
I know no authority for this. lt is true, Zivius ſaith in his twenty fixth Book, 
that at the Siege of Capua, when it ſtood for Hambal, was the firſt time thas 
the Roman light armed Foot were mingled with'the Horſe; but this will not 
infer, that the' Romaxs had no light armed Foot. before that Siege of Capus. The - 
truth of that affair was this: The Capuans at their Sallies ordinarily worſted ;,,j;1e; mixed 
the Roman Horſe, till one Navins,-a Centurion, made a propoſition, that in wich Horſe. 
ſuch Rencountets the Horſe-men ſhould take Darters on the croups of their 
Horſes, which was done. Now' when the Beſieged Sallied, and came up to 
the Roman Horſe, the Yelres alighted, -and run before the Horſe-men, throw- 
ing their Darts, ( whereof they were order'd to:have ſeven.) at the Enemy, 
and then retir'd to their own Horſe, having'done (as may be ſuppoſed) fo 
much miſchief to the Hanmbalians, and brought them: into inch diſorder, thar 
the Roman Horſe often had a cheap Market of them. Aavims might well have 
been the firſt Romer that thought of this way of fight of Horſe and Foot mix- 
ed together, bur it was praftis'd long before his time by 'the Great Alexander, 
and others. [And Csſar bears witneſs, -that longafter Navin, Arioviſtns, King 
of the Germans uſed and praftivdit, who learu/d it.notifront Nevins, or any 
other Romar 'in'the world. - Lipſine thinks, that' in Coſors time, there were 
no Velites, and 1 am content tobe of his opinion, for thongh it be certain 
enough, . that when Ceſar liv'd, there were in: the Roman Armies, Slingers, 
Darters, and Archers, ( all which were F#lies) yet it may be faid, theſe were 
but Auxiliaries 3 for after the Soci;, or Allies,- were made Burgeſles of Rome, 
and that Romeit ſelf was Miltreſs not only of: all /raly, but many other places 
of the World, and fo could for her Money get Mercenaries when the pleas'd, 
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it is probable, the Romerns made no election but of heavy. arm'd or Legiona- 
ries. But the reaſon Lipfius gives for his opinion will not prove the thing, ic 
is this: Ceſar ſometimes interlin'd his Cavalry with Azteſgnavi, now theft 
were heavy arm'd, therefore he had no Yebtes ; but this willnot follow ; for 
why might not the heavy armed Foot fight among the Horſe, as well as the 
Horſe many times were brought to fight among the heavy arm'd Foot, for 
that depended on the Conſuls pleaſure, ro bring ſome Foot from the Battel 
to the Wings, or ſome Horſe from the Wings to the Battel, a thing fre- 


- quently praCtis'd. 


Vilites where 
 marſhall'd. 


Theſe Yelites had their denomination a Yelocicare, from Swiftne. Intime 
of Service or Battel, they were ſometimes. imployed in the Rear, ſometimes 
in the Flanks, but. for moſt part in. the Van ;, and when- they were over-ma- 
ſter'd, they retir'd to. the intervals of the Legionaries- Some apprehend, 
that in their Retreat they divided. themſelves .into three Bodies, the firſt be- 
hind the Haſtati, the ſecond behind the Principes, and the third behind the 
Triaris. Bur aſluredly they are miſtaken, for after the Yebres had quitted the 


. field, the heavy arm'd began the Combate, firſt the Zaſtati, and they being, 


How they 
fought. 


By whom 
Command 


worſted, retir'd to the Principes, but this they could not do feafibly, if a Body 
of Yelites ſtood between them and the Principes, nor could the Principes retire 
to the Triaris, if another Body of Yelites [tood between them : And there- 
fore 1 think Ihave reaton to conclude, that when the Yehktes were beaten our 
of the field, they retir'd ſtraight. to the Rear of the T7iaris, through the direct 
intervals of all the three Clailes of the heavy armed, and there attended the 
Conſuls further pleaſure, Yet if you look on any Figure of a Legion, you 
ſhall ordinarily ſee the Yeles drawn up in three diſtinCt Bodies, behind the three 
ſeveral Batallions of the Legionaries, which might have been done when they 
were marſhall'd, before the Fight began ; but for the reaſon I have ſpoke of, 
could not be after they had fought, and retir'd. They fought a la dicbandad, 
keeping no Rank or File, nor had they peculiar Officers, as the Grecsaz lighr 
armed Foot had. Several fanſie, nay poſitively affirm, they were to obey the 
commands of the Centurions of thoſe heavy arm'd Mamniples, behind whom 
they were order'd to ſtand, when the Army was marſhall'd. Is it not pity, 
that neither Polybixs nor Yegetins would clear us of theſe doubts, conſiderable 
enough, ſince they concern ſo confiderable a member of the Ancient Roman Ar. 


mies? And ſince- Lipſies, Terduzzz, and the Lord Presfſac, magiſterially. 
« i 


upon them to marſhal them.in three diſtinct Bodies, and robe commande 

the Centurions that ſtood in the Van of the Maniples of theſe Legionaries.drawa 
up before them; is it fair dealing in'them,: not to tel] us who commanded thele 
Velites, when they were skirmiſhing , and fighting in the Van.of the Hafta- 
t;, and when all the Centurions of the heavy, armed were obliged to ſtay 
behind , and attend their charges, in their ſeveral Maniples and. Co- 


' horts ? 


Haſtati. 


The Body of the heavy armed Infantry was compos'd. of three feveral 
Claſſes, thoſe were, the: Haftati, the Principes, and the Triar. |; Tn 
> The firſt Claſs was of the' Haftati, who were, as I told you before, the 
youngeſt in the eleftion, and for moſt part Novitiates. I find no difference of 
their Arms from thoſe of the Principes, and what thoſe were, I haye told you 


in the third Chapter, to which henceforward 1 conſtantly. remit you, -as to 


P YEncipere 


Triarss. 


the matter of Arms. But conceive they had their name of Haſt ati, ab Ha 
ſta, that is, a'Spear, which probably they have carried inthe Reigns of ſome 
of their Kings; and though. afterward they came to change their Weapon, 
yet they ſtill retain'd their name. Theſe Haſtets made, the firſt Batallion,, 
whatever Yegetius ſay to the contrary , as ſhall be ſufficiently. demonſtrated, 
when 1 come to examine his Legion. The fecond Claſs was. of the Prixripes, 
who were the ſtrongeſt and luſtieſt men, and had moſt of them;ſerv'd formes- 
ly, and were in the ſtrength of theic age, and had their. denomination, :per- 
adventure, becauſe they were the principal men for ſtrength.and vigour; theſe 
made the ſecond Batallion of the Legion, The third Claſs was of the Triars:: 
Lipſins thinks they were called ſo, queſe Tertiaris, becauſe they made the: third 
Batallion. I think the- Ecymology is far ſought, bur'it is fir 1 admit it, | be- 


. cauſe I cannot give a better. Yet it is certain that their more ancient name 


was 


two: Bodies beat the Enemyybut-if: thoſe were beaten, or. 
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was Pani, and-their whole Body or Squadron was called Pi/zs, no doubt; 
from Plum the Javelinez and if fo, then-it is 'more- than -probable, that in 
older times, neither the Haſtars, nor the :Principes carried Jayelines, becauſe 
both of them in Hiſtory are called Axtepilani. - In Polybins his time; the Triaris 
carried no Jayeline at all, and yet even then:they kept their old name of -Pla- 
zs. All the difference of Arms'that 1 find between them and. the other. two 
Claſles, both before, and in Polybzss's time, is, that the.Trarii-carried a ſhort 


——_— 


Called Pilan; 


Spear, which they call'd Haſte, of nine foot long, and 1 have told you in the Carried ſhore ' 


third Chapter, that the P:zlm or Javeline ,. by Polybizs. bis own deſcription, Spears. 


was near ſeven'foot long. Why theſe ſhort Spears were given: then inſtead 


of Javelines, Authors tell us not. Liſs makes a conjecture, which in my 
opinion is a very ſorry one. | He faith, the Tr:@r; being plac'd-in the Rear 
of the other two Bartallions, their Javelines'could have done them no ſervice 
againſt an Enemy at ſo great a diſtance: | ' What A -pitiful Reaſonis this? For 
the Trearts were not bound to-fight with ether: Javeline, ſhort Spear, or any 
other Weapon, till either the Principes and Haſtati retir'd to them, or that 
they themſelvcs were brought up tothe Van; and in any of.theſe two caſes, 
Javelines would have ſerv'd them toas good purpoſe, as they did the two Bae 
tallions marſhalld before them. © And if thele- ſhort Spears ſerv'd the Triaris 
better when they came to fight, than the Javelines., then they ſhould likewiſe 
haye ſerv'd the other two Claſſes better than the Javeline, and ſo the P;lum, 
or Jayeline, ſhould-have been laid afide a$-uſelcls. And therefore, I think; 
Lipſzes here hath not-hit the mark: To'me,. it would rather ſeem, that in a 
medley, when perchance an Enemy vigorouſly purſued the Principes, the Triaris 
could not, without wronging their Friends (;who were retiring )-caſt their Ja- 
velines with ſo much advantage, /as they could 'manage theſe ſhort Spears. Ia 
the Countrey now called pow. Arr then" Galta Ciſalpins, the Roman Conſuls, 
Furius and Flaminizs, met with a numerous Army of the Cſalpine Gauls, theſe 
carried terrible long and heavy Swords, to avoid-the fury whereof, the -Ro- 
mans thought it fit to take the ſhatt Spears from the Tr#ars, and give them to 
the Haſtats, that either with them they might keep the Enemy-at a diſtance, 
or While the Gawuls: were ſlaſhing at 'thoſe:{hoxt Spears;,, and that \their 


Swords ( for their weight not-very manageable.): were-at the. ground , the 


Haſtati with their ſhort Swords . might' get within | theny” 3; and this ſuc- 
ceeding as it was projected , gain'd the .Kowans: the Vitory , as Polybius in 
his Second Book tells us.” | 1 would he had told. us: too, whether theſe Haſtati 
made. uſe both of their own Javelines, and the ſhort Spears of the Trar:s, 
which is not improbable; -or if they exchangid Weapons, for that day, But 
here give meleaye to ask Polybirh, 'Vegetins,  Lapſms, Terduxzs, and-all others 
who tenaciouſly prefer the” Roman Arms toall others of the World, Whether 
a lotig Grecian Spear of eighteen foot., - would.not haye done better ſervice 


. againſt the Gavls, than either Javeline or a ſhort Spear? Or/if a Adacedonian 


Phalange, ſtrongly arm'd, carrying Pikes of:one and twenty foot. long, would 
have-much. valned or feared the long and heavy? Swords of theſe Ciſalpine | Bar- 
barians. © } 23 {i off? 652 WT 


Why they 
carried nog 
Javelines. 


mtr tpn cq——— 


Obſervatiorr. 


Theſe T; 1419 were the eldeſt and moſt experimented of the Roman Foot, 


9 


d to retire, 
( as ſometiines they were )\then they aroſe; 'and made a freſh and furious on- 
ſet, and if that prevail'd notz"the ſafery of-the Army depended either on their 
Flight; or on a-fair and'orderly Retreat: ::Hence indeſperare caſes they us'd 


and therefore-were kept forthe lait- Reſerve,” not at all bghting, if the other 


toifay, Uſque ad Triarios perventum eff, Hiſtory tells us, that: while others 


were fighting, "the Tr1arii reſted themſelves; till. the Conſul or General gaye 
them either an Order'or a Signto riſe. | But in what poſtuce they reſted, whe- 
ther they kinceld'ot fate ; or if rhey kneel'd; whether they dig it on one knee 


' or both; or if on'one knee, whether'on the —_— the Left, is not tome very 
is 


clear.  Vegetins,/ in the twentieth: Chapter of. his: firſt Book, ſeems to ſay 'on 
both knees; genibus poſitis, are his:words, and indeed this was the eaſieſt way. 
In the ſixteenth Chapter of his ſecond Book, he makes them kneel but on. one 
knee, and this, 'I believe. is the trueſt. Bur inithe fourteenth Chapter of his 
third Book; to my thinking, ' he makes themfit,” "which, I ſuppoſe, could "oE 


Triars; reſt... 


But how, is # 


queſtion, 
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Ordinarily 
the Triariz 
kepr for. che 


laſt Reſerve. 


But not al- 
ways. 


Error of Mas 
chiauilli. 


A* miſtake of 
Trrdu77t. 


— 


be true art all, for atithar poſture they could not with any conveniency make a 
Pent-houſe of their Shields, which/both he and Polybias ſay, and which Reaſon 
reacheth, they were bound to do, to fave themſelves from the Enemies miſliles. 

There is no doubt, the Triaris did often recover the honour of the day, 
when it was wellnear loſt.” When Lucins Furius was well beaten by the Yok 
ſeians at Sairicum, Lsvy tells vs in his fixth Book, that Faris Camillius advanc'd 
ſeaſonably with his T5475, charg'd gallantly, and obtain'd the Victory. The 
Latines after an ©Obſtinate fight at Yeſ#viws, had fair hopes of Viftory,, when 


* they had wholly defeated the Leſt Wing of the Roman Army,. and in it Kili'd 


the Conful Decizs,' and forc'd' both the Haſftars and Principes to give ground on 
the Right hand : But 2anlivs with his Triar fell freſhly upon them, and reco- 


. ver'd the Bartel. ' Polybins in his Second Book-ſays, The T7:aris were not only 


kept for the laſt Reſerve on the Land, bur ar Sea likewiſe in their Naval Bat» 
rels. Yer were they not always left for the laſt, for at. or near Capua, the 
Conſul Perilixs perceiving by the extent of the Samnites Army, that they in- 
tended to out-wing him, (a- danger to which moſt of the Roman Armies were 
obnoxious) didinor ſtay till the Faſtats and Prmncipes had fought, but preſently 
calPd up both the Principes and Triaris to the. Van, and of them making a large 
Front, by a furions charge of all his three Bodies marſhall/d in Breaſt, routed 
his Enemy, Neither do make any doubr,: but thoſe fix Cohorts which Ceſar 
call'd up to.the Front of his Army.at Pharſalia, were Friaris, for he ſays, he 
call'd them ex rertso agmine, out of the third Batallion. He did it toaſliſt his 
Horſe againſt Pompey's Cavalry, ' which far ſurpals'd his in number, and to theſe 
Cohorts himſelf artribureth the Victory. And-if the had nor calld them up be- 
fore the fight begun, but delay'd ( according to the ordiuary euſtome ) till his 
Haſtati and Principes had retir'd; perhaps he ſhould have made uſe of them 
roo late; but he fore-ſaw the. danger of that. well enough, and prevent- 
ed it. 10% 3 YOYA 2c, | ni 

- Since the Faſtati, when over-power'd, were to retire to the Principes, and 
both of then, when over-miaſter*d, to the Traaris ; there ig''no queſtion, bur 
in each of theſe Bodies there- were diſtances and intervals prepar'd, wherein 
to receive one another, whether | by the Retreat of the figſt.to the ſecond, or 
of both firſt and ſecond to the third, or by the” advance of the ſecond and the 
third to the firſt- That theſe Intervals were, is granted by all, but what meaſure 
or podiſine of ground for any of them,is-not at all punCtually-ſet down by any,for 
any thing I know; an inexcuſable overſight t [but 1 'ſhall ſpeak of them all in my 
Diſconrie of Intervals. Here ſhall only take notice of two:things. Firſt, Thar 
Machiavelerrs, \when he ſays inthe Third Book of his Att of War. that the 
Haſtati had no Interval,” but foaght in one Body, 'Speſſi &- fermi,” Thick-and 
cloſe. For, if fo; the: Prencepes could not advance ro their afliſtance, ,pr yet 
conveniently and feafibly receive them ( when they retir'd ) within their Inger- 
vals, if they had not been/marſhalFdan ſmaller Rodics. 1 ſuppoſe this fancy had 
its birth only in Xachsave's* Brain, whote Head, no doubt, was full of -more 
huttfat notions. - The ſecond'rhing I am to acquaint you with 4n-this place, is, 


that whatcvyer diſtance was allow'd between the Maniples or Cohorts of the 


Principes, for receiving the. Haftati, the double: proportion of..diſtance, muſt 
have been [given between the Maniples or Cohorts of the Trier, in regard 


they weretoreceive both the Haſtati and Privicipes.. -. Polyhaus jn/his fifth Book 


avers, that though the number of the Haſtars and Prmmeipes mipht-vary, and-be 
greater or leſler, according tothe ſtrength or weakneſs of the Legion, yet the 
number of the Treari# never::alter*d; . but they-'were conſtantly ſix hundred. 
Now in his/time the number of the Principes was twelve trandred, -and that of 
the Haſtati as many. Achiltes Terduzzi, not adverting. to what+I have ſaid of 
diſtances, concludes firſt ;:that: the two formoſt Batallions were .marſball'd 
twelve deep, ( which 1 will'not (grant him } and: next, that che. Triaris were 
drawn up but fix deep, "which 1 would not fail to-deny him; though 1 had grant- 
ed him the firſt.'. His reaſon for the Jaſt aſlertion is, that the, Tar: being 
but half the number of the other two Batallions, could not make an equal 
Front with the other 'two,-unk(s they were drawn up but half their depth : 


- But he doth not take heed, 'thatif they had, made an equal: Front of men with 
the other two, they could not have receiv'd both the other two in their Intes- 


vals.” 
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vals, but only one of them; and then they had not done that, for which purpoſe- 


ly they ſtood in the third. Batallion : And if he had adverted, that the lnrervals, 


between the: Maniples of the Triaris, muſt have been double that which was 
attow'd to the other two Claſles, that ſtood before them, he would have 
marſhall'd fix hundred as deep as he did twelve hundred, for the double diſtance 
between the feveral Bodies of fix hundred; made fix hundred of equal Front of 
ground with the twelve hundred before them: ſo you may eaſily conſider thar 
notwithſtanding; the. diſparity of their. numbers, the difference of the ſeveral 
Intervals made the Front equal, ( as to the ground ) of all the three Batallions 
of Haſtati, Principes, and Triari. - F- 

The Reaſon, and the only Reaſon why. we muſt believe, that the Tr5ar5; 
were conſtantly ſix hundred, is becauſe Polybius ſaid it was fo; but I ſhall 
{uppoſe, it.was neither ſo before his time; nor yet after his time, nor doth he 
offer to give afy. reafon why it was ſo in his time. Lipſuc. ( who is very ready 
for ſuch things). offers to. give two Reaſons for it, the firſt whereof is ſtark 
naught, and it is this, That the Principes came back to their aſſiſtance; but by 
this argument they needed not have been ſo many as fix hundred, becauſe both 
the Haſtati and Principes came back to their aſliſtance, and by this Reaſon the 
Principes {ſhould have been but ſix hundred, becauſe the FZaftars came back to 
their help, before they were obliged to fight. But his ſecond Reaſon ſpeaks 
better ſenſe, which is, That the Conſul (who ordinarily ſtood near the Triars) 
came with the Evocats of the Romans, and the Extraordinaris of the Socii or 
Allies, and:joyn'd with the T75ars., What gheſe Exrraorginaris were, ſhall be 
told you in my Diſcourſe of the Allies, and [what the Evocars were, I ſhall tell 
you juſt now.- "Ae | ; 

If you will believe Lipſuce, the Evecats were Only of the Roman Nation, but, 
I think, I'am: obliged rather to believe Ceſar, who ſaith, he had his Evocars 
out of Gaale, and at that time of his Civil War, the Gals were either Enemies, 
or Avuxiliaries at beſt. Thoſe. of the Evocayy who were. Romans, were ſuch 
as had ſerv'd out their' time, and. by the Laws of their Militia, were not 
bound to follow the War: ; : yet upon. the . Intreaty or, Letters of the Conſul, 
Pro-Conful, ' or General, . came-withonrt conſtraint, to wait upon him or them 
in that expedition.. Some of them ſery'd on, Horſe, ſome on Foot, and were 
put in. Troops and Companies, and had their Officers and Pay, but were 
exempted from all manner, of. Military duties, , except fighting, and attending 
on him who commanded in chief. A great many of .them . went with Scrpio to 
Africk,' three thouſand of: them went to. Macedon with Titus Flaminits, two 
thouſand went with Ponipey againſt Caſar. | And Auguſis in one expedition 
had ten thouſand of them: . Beſides theſe, Evocati, there were Volunteers, 
who baving ſerv'd out their time, were not. ordinary Souldiers, and not be- 
ing call'd out by the Conſul, were. not -properly Evecats neither had they 
any pay, but went to the -War meerly of their own motion and free-will, either 
ro do their Countrey ſervice,, or to acquire Riches or Honour to themſelves 
and families, or for all theſe three reſpects together. , . | 

' Now; there were, beſides all theſe Foot,, which I haye mention'd, ſome of 

the poorer ſort called Proletarii, and Capite cenſs, that were. not admitted by 
Servius Tullins, 'King Of 'Rome, to be. enrolled for the War, but were left to 
ſerve at Sea, which at. that time was: eſteenyd diſhonourable, in compariſon 
of the Land ſervice. Yet: 1; time of danger they were bound to take Arms 
(which were given them out of the publick Magazines) for the defence of the 
Walls of the City. But in proceſs of time; they came to be enrolled in Legions, 
particularly with Afarius againſt the Teutongs and the Cimbrians. | 

Livius In his eighth Book, writing of that War, which the Romans had with 
the Latines, mentions Roraris and Accenſi, .1n. two ſeveral Bodies, and he places 
them behind the: Tr5ars ;,. they were call'd from the Rear, according as the 
Conſul or. General had wſe for them: They were the light armed Foot, and 
had thoſe nanies till the:Romers. beſieged | 
there, .it ſeems, they got the'name of Yelites, and that they kept. -They were 
called Accenſi, becauſe they were the meaneſt in the Cenle, and Rorarsz, 4 rore, 
trom Dew, becauſe in skirmiſhing they ſcatter'd themſelves, . as Dew doth on 
Graſs. Iſhall tell you more-of. them in my Diſcourſes of a Roman Legion. MAS? 


$-: 
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pua, in Hannibal time; then and = 
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Legion. 


A Centvriate 
and Centutt- 
on. 


A Sab-Cen- 
turion., 


Centurions 
our Corpo- 
Ta's. 


Sub:Centuri- 
on his riſe. 


. Each of theſe three Claſſes of the heavy armed Foot was divided into 
Centuries. Two Centuries made a Maniple, three Maniples made a Cohort, 
and ten Cohorts made up a Legion. A Roman Legion was of greater or leſ- 
ſer number, according to the pleaſure of the King, Senate, People or Empe- 
rour, who was inveſted with the Soveraigaty, or as the exigency of the pre- 
ſent condition of affairs ſeem'd to require. Romwlas ordain'd it to conſiſt of 
three thouſand men, one thouſand of each Tribe, whereof there were bur 


three in his time, though afterward 'they came to be thirty five. Whether 


the Kings who ſucceeded Romulus kept the Legion at three thouſand Foot, I 
know. not; but after Monarchy was baniſh'd the City, Legions came to be four 
thouſand ſtrong, ſometimes five thouſand, and twice, ( if 1 miſtake not ) fx 
thouſand and two hundred. ; 

Let us now ſpeak of the ſeveral Bodies of a Legion, and firſtof a Century. . 
At the firſt conſtitution, 1 doubt not, but a Centuriate conſiſted of one hun- 
dred men, and its Commander was called Centucion, both the words being de- 
riv'd from Centum, a hundred. Bnt thereafter that band of men called a Cen- 
turiate, in Legions of four thouſand, or four thouſand two hundred ( which. 
was moſt, ordinary ) came to eonſiſt but of ſixty men- in the two Claſſes of the 
Haſtati and Principes, and bunt of thirty, in'the third Claſs of the T75aris. In 
the Claſs of the Haſtati there were twenty Centuriates, ar ſixty men each of 
them, and thoſe were twelve hundred. Juſt as many Centuriates, and of 
that ſame number, for the — made twelye hundred more. Inthe Claſs 
of the Triari there were likewiſe twenty Centuriates, but each of theſe con- 
ſiſted but of thirty men, which made ſix hundred, in-all three thouſand heavy 
armed. The other thouſand or twelve hundred were Yelites. But though each 
of thoſe Bands were but fixty or thirty ſtrong, yer- they, and their principal 
Commander kept their ancient denominations of Centuriate and Centurioo. 
There were ſixty Centuriates in a Legion;though Yegerius ſpeaks of but lifry five, 
which-ſhall hereafter be examin'4* The Centurion was choſen by the Tribune 
(as1 formerly told you) and he had liberty to chaſe his own Sub-Centurion, 
whoſe ſtation was in the Rear, and was indeed nothing but our Bringer | 
up. Polybius his Interpreter calls the Centurions , ' Ordinum Duftores , Leas 
ders of Files, or of Centuriates,” if Ordo be taken for a Centuriate, as 
perhaps it was ;, the Sub-Centurion he calls Agminis Coattorem, and that is di- 
rectly our Rear-man. This will not make a Centurion and Sub-Centurion to 
be our Captain and Lieutenant, (as ſome would have them tobe) and if you 
will be pleas'd to confider that a Roman Centurion commanded bur ſixty, ſome 
of them but thirty men, and was himſelf no otherwiſe arm'd than the reſt of 
the Centuriate, only diſtinguiſhed by his Creſt, and that he ſtood in Rank 
and File with the” reſt, either on the Right oc Left hand of the Front of the 
Maniple : I ſuppoſe, you will think with me, that the Romar Centurions, for 
the matter of either, Power or Hononr, were no other than our Corporals, 
and their Sub-Centurions ſuch as Lanceſpeſars, eſpecially where Foot Compas- 
nies are (as in our own time they were in ſeyeral places of Europe) three hun- 
dred ſtrong, and conſequently every Corporalſhip ſixty men. The Centuri- 
ons badge was a Branch, Rod, or Twig of a Vine, wherewith he had power 
to beat or whip thoſe of his Centuriate as they deſeryv'd. It is not half an 
age ſince a Corporal uſed to carry a Musket-reſt in his hand; wherewith he 
might beat thoſe of his Corporalſhip according to their Miſdemeanors. Nei- 
ther will the matter of Profit or Pay make any difference between them, the 
Roman Centurion having but donble allowance of either Wages, . Proyiant, 
or Donatives of what the common Souldier had, and ſe have our [Corporals 
in all or moſt of our Modern Armies. Polybias informs us, that the Centu- 
rion might nominate his Sub-Centorion, that in caſe he ſhould dye in Battel, 
the other ſhould ſucceed him and by this it ſhovld ſeem, that fo lopg as the 
Centurion liv'd, the Sub-Centurionhad no command at all. But we do not 
atall read of Sub.Centurion till before that. greet-Battel was fought between 
the Romans and the Latnes, that a Roman Centurion, who was of a weak Bod 


? 


knowing he-was toenconnter with a Zarine Centurion who was ſtrong, deſir'd 
to have one joyn'd to him as his helper or Sub-Centurion, to affiſt him, as £5vy 
at great length relates the ſtory in his eighth Book ;- and this, -it-may be, gave 
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the riſe to that deſpicable Office of a Sub-Centnrion, who 13 called an Oprion 
by Yegetius;, a word, I do not remember to have read in any otiner Author, 
eXcePt once in Polybiys, The Tribunes very often uſed their Centurions as - 
we do our Marſhals and Proforces of Companies, and worſe, in cauſing then! 
to lead the Malefators out of the Camp, and there either ſee them pur to 
death, or do it themſelves. After Falius Ceſar had uſurp'd. the State, his Centurion. 
Succeſlors, the Emperours, uſed their Centurions direttly as their Hang-men, ſometimes 
in cauſing them to put to death with their own hands, ſuch as they in their F4"g-men. 
Arbitrary Government had ordain'd to- dye.” So one of them with his own 
hand kilYd the Empreſs M:ſſalsma, not by the Emperour Claudius his command, 
but by the direction of his freed Bond-ſlave Narciſſus. Another of them ali- 
ſiſted at the horrid murther of the Empreſs Agrippina, after he had baſely 
ſtruck her over the head with a Battoon. Every Centuriate had a Banner or 
Colours, and the Enſign-bearer was choſen by the Centurion , nor can I find, 
that this Enſign-bearer was any diſtin&t Officer, but only fome one of the com- 
mon. Souldiers, whom-for his Courage and Strength the Centurion entruſted | 
with the Enſign ; for his Command was none at ai), and his profit as littl?, 
being no otherwiſe paid than as other Souldiers' were, only he was a ſtep nearer 
Preferment than they. | | 

Two Centuriates made a Maniple,ſo called from a wiſp or handful of Hay,tyed 4 Maniple. 
to a long Pole, which perhaps was the firſt Enſign that ever Romulus carried, The 
Maniple had no particular Commander, the oldeſt Centurion commanded the 
Right hand Centuriate,and the youngeſt the Left hand one. The Maniple had two 
Enſigns,one for each Centuriate, And this Zipſacs (convinc'd by Hiſtory) acknow- 
ledgeth in the firſt Dialogue of his fourth Book of his Commentary on Polybius, 
yet in the third Dialogue of that ſame Book, he ſeems to allow but one Enſign to 
the Maniple. But he doth worſe, for in the third Dialogue of his ſecond Book 
(ſpeaking of that paſſage in L:vy's eighth Book, where he makes three Enſigns to 
be in one Maniple,made up of Tr:aris, Roraris,and Accenſi) Lipſus ſaith it might be 
ſo ; for,faith he,there may be Colours where there is no Commander, whereof the 
Rorars and Accenſs had none. This 1s ſtrange Doctrine, Colours without Com- 
manders. But obſerve more, that notwithſtanding the Authority of Livius, Poly- 
bius and Yegetius, who give an Enſign to every Centuriate, Lipſius in the eighth 
Dialogue of his ſecond Book, declares his opinion to be, that a Maniple con- . 
ſiſting of two Centuriates, had but one Enſign. In what Roman Authors be. ro will 
hath read this I know not, but I am confident he ſaw neither of the two allow bur one? 
praftis'd in his own Countrey, during the whole Wars between the King of Enſign for a 
Spain, and the Eſtates of the Netherlands, which began a little before he be. Mantple. 
gan to write.” But it is fit we hear and anſwer the Reaſons, wherewith he His Reaſons 
endeavours to confirm his opinion: Firſt, He cites Yarro, who mentions bur <xamined, 
one Sigzwm, or Banner, in one Maniple. It is anſwer'd, That Yarro in that _ —_—_— 
place intended not to inform us, whether there were two Enſigns or one, in fir. 
the Maniple, that not being the ſubje& or matter of his diſconrle ; and there- 
fore when he ſpoke of one, he did not deny but there might be two. Secondly, Second, 
faith Zipſws, Since there was but one Eagle in the Legion, there ſhould bebut one 
Banner in the Maniple. Truly, he might as well have ſaid butzone Banner in the 
Cohort, the Analogy would have held as well, if not better. It was the Romans 
pleaſure to haye but one Eagle in every Legion, and one Colours in every 
Centuriate, and the queſtion -is de re geſta, of the thing done, and not of the - 
cauſes and reaſons of the deed it ſelf. Thirdly, he ſaith, Polybizs ſpeaks of Thira. 
two Signiferi, or Enſign-bearers, but not of two Enſigns, Neither doth that 
which Liyfns adds, help him, that he thinks, the one En{ign-bearer was to 
relieve the other when he was wearied. To the firſt part of this Reaſon, 
I ſay it is of noforce ; for when Polybixs ſaid, there were two Enlign-bearers, 
he ſaid in theſe words, There were likewiſe two Enſignes.. For if Zipfius 
ſhould ſay, In one Brigade there are two Colonels, would not any man, in- 
fer, That there were two Regiments in that Brigade. To the ſecond part, 
That the one Enfign-bearer ſerv'd to relieve and eale the other 5 it is but a 
conjecture of LZipſucs, and he gueſſeth not always right. For why ſhould there 
be two Enſign-bearers for one Enſign, ſince there was but one Eagle bearer e 
for one Eagle, which was much heavier, and of more conſequence than an 
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ordinary banner. Fourthly, he tells us that when (ſar beat Pompey at Phar- 
ſatia, he took nine Eagles, that is, ſaith he, one for every Legion, but he 
took only one hundred and eighty Enſigns; now, ſaith Lipſuw, if there had 
bezn two Colours in every Maniple, he ſhould have raken five hundred and 
forry of them. I wonder why ſo grave a Man as Zipſww, would propoſe fo 
ridiculous an argument ; for firſt Caſar got not all Pompey's Eagles, for himſckf 
writes, that Pompey had one hundred and ten Cohorts, theſe made up eleven 
complete Legions, but Ceſar got but nine Eagles, and ſo he wanted the two 
belonging to the other two Legions z and if he had got all the Enſigns that be» 
longed to thoſe nine Eagles, (reckoning two Enligns toevery Maniple)) he had 
got no fewer than five hundred and forty, or yet (according to LZipſme his own 
3ccount, reckoning but one Banner to every Maniple) it he had got all, he 
ſhould have got juſt two hundred and ſeventy, yet (ſar declares he got no more 
than one hundred and eighty. What will follow upon all this, but that all the 
reſt of the Enſigns eſcaped, as well as the two Eagles, or that they were torn 
or deſtroyed by the Bearers, as is uſual in our own times for Enfigns to do. 
But he concludes, that whatever the Maniples,of the Prixcipes and the Haſtats 
had, yet each Century of the Tr4arzs had but one Colour, becauſe of their 
ſmal} number, bur his conjecture is ill grounded, as not agreeable ro ancient 
ſtory ; for it being agreed on, that thirty Men of the Tr:ar» ſhould make a 
Century, that Century ought to have had an Enlign as well as a Century of ei- 
ther the Haſtati or Prineipes, which, according to Poelyþias, conſiſted of ſixty 
Men, and according to Yegetivs, of one hundred Men. And we {ee the like 
practice in our Modern Companies of Foot, which are ordained to be but of 
one hundred a piece, they have Colours as well as Companies of one hundred 
twenty ſix,or one hundred forty eight Men, or others of full three hundred Men, 
| I hope, if 1 queſtion the truth of ſome things, which Lpſiw ayers either 
here, or afterward, it ſhall not be eſteemed arrogance in me, for 1 reverence 
the memory of that great and learned Man, but it will, 1 ſuppoſe, be granted 
me, that he might eaſily erre in things that belonged not properly to his pro- 
feſſion, though I believe, no one Man hath given greater light, .to the Ramen 
Hiſtory, than he hath done. In the fifth Dialogue of the fifth Book of his 
Commentary, he himſelf gives free liberty to all Military Perſons to examine 
all he writes on a Military ſubjet, provided, they be not omninm lterarum & 
artium rudes, that is not altogether rude, and wholly ignorant of all Learning 
and Arts. 

A Cohort conſiſted of three Maniples, but neither were theſe three Mani- 
ples all of one claſſe, nor was the Cohort marſhall'd in one equal Batallion or 
Front, but it was order'd thus: A Maniple of the Haſtati, a Maniple of the 
Principes, and a Maniple of the Triaris made a Cohort, and theſe were mar- 
ſhall'd ſo, that the Maniple of the P73zcipes ſtood at a diſtance juſt behind the 
- Interval that was (1 pray you obſerve it) between two Maniples of the Haſta- 
ti, and not dire@tly behind one of the Maniples of the firſt clafſle, and the third 
Maniple of the Cohort, which was of the T7ars, ſtood direttly behind the 
Interval that was between two Maniples of the Principes. And to ſpeak it 
once for all, this was ever the Roman cuſtome, of marſhalling theſe three clal- 
ſes of Haſtati, Principes and Triaris;, except once at Zame, where Scipio drew 
them up in a dire& and ſtraight line, one juſt behind another, leaving one 
Interval direftly oppoſite to that, which was before it, to give way to the 
fury of Hanzibal's. numerous Elephants, faith Z5viwsz of both his Elephants 
and Horſe, ſaith Polybiws : 1 ſhall neither buſie my Reader, nor my ſelf with 
the etymology of the word Cohers, which may be a Greek, word, that fignifi- 
eth a cloſe or incloſure ; but I ſhall ſay, that though the centuriate was ſome- 
times ſtronger, ſometimes weaker of Men, according as the Legion was ap- 
pointed to be, yet ſtill a Maniple was the fame, that is, a Band of Men conlilt- 
ing of two Centuriates joyn'd together, and a Cohort was till the ſame, that 
is, a Body compos'd of three Maniples, though not joyn'd together, till ne- 
ceſſity forced either the retreat or advance of ſome of them. And being a 
Legion conſiſted of ten Cohorts, and the ſtrongeſt Legion we read of (as to 
its number of Foot) was ſix thouſand two hundred, 1 admire, why in the de- 
ſcription of the Ancient Roman Legion, Vegetinu makes his firſt Cohort to 00k 
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fiſt of one thouſand Men and more, and all the other nine of five hundred and Vegi his 
chorts, 


fifry apiece, whereas according to the number of his Legion, { which was ſix 


thouſand and one hundred) each Cohort ſhould have conſiſted of ſix hundred 
and fixteen Men, or thereabouts, Neither doth his Commentator Sreieechives 


defend him well, by telling us, that there were 4llenarie Cohortes, Cohorts of 


thouſands, for theſe were not Legionary Cohorts, but Bands, Batallions, or 
Bodies of fach Companies, Centuriates or Maniples, as the Prztor, Conſul, 
Imperator, or General chuſed and appointed to attend him in the time'of War, 
and were called Cohortes Pretoriana, Or Pretorian Guards, and were ſtronger 
or weaker, more or leſs numerous, according to the -power, or the pleaſure 
of the Commander in chief, and afcerwards they were the Guards of the Eme 
perors, in time both of Peace and War. The firſt we read of that had one of 
them was Pofthumins the Diftator mentioned by Zsvy in his ſzcond Book, The 
great Scipio gathered a choice number of his friends and Dependers together, 
ro attend him in his Carthaginian Voyage, eaſed them of all-Duties, but. fight- 
ing, and allowed them a third more of pay, than others had. FJulius Ceſar 
had none of them. Aygnſtus had nine thouſand of them, whom he called 
firmamentum Imperii, the firmament, and eſtabliſhers of the Empire, but in 
time they came to be the Eletors of the Empire , the Murtherers of the 
Emperors, and the bane of the Commonwealth : ſome of them ſerved cn 


| Horſeback, and yet ſtill retained the name of Cohorts. 


. I believe Lipſas conjectures right enough, that in the time of the civil Wars, 
where Armies were made vp of many Legions, and theſe made weak by long 
and continuated Marches, frequent Sieges and Battels, then I fay, it is pro- 


 bable, Cohorts were modelPd in one Body, and uſed, as Maniples uſed to be 


in more ancient times z yet for all that, I will not grant to Lipſmw, that the Co- 
hort conſiſted of leſs than ſix Centuries, though they might be very weak, nor 
yet will I grant, that every one of thoſe ſix Centuries had not its own Centyu- 
rion, and. Enſign : for as in our Modern Regiments, a Captain is ſtill Captain, 
though his Company be not twenty ſtrong, and hath Colours always, till the 
Regiment is broken; ſo among the Romans every Century or Ordo had its 
Centurion and Enſign, till the Legion was diſmiſs'd and disbanded, which was 
frequently enough done. | | 

In every Legion there were ten Cohorts, neither had a Cohort any parti- 
cular Commander over it, more than the Maniple had, ſo as yet, the Centu- 
rion was the higheſt Officer, yea the only Officer in a Legion, except the Tri- 
bunes, whereof for the moſt part there were fix in a Legion, be the Legion of 
what ſtrength it would, yet the Legion was not divided among the Tribunes, 
nor had any one of them a particular command of any part of it, but all of 
them, and every one of them had the command of the whole Legion ; but to 
ſhun both confuſion and contention, they commanded about a month by turns, 
for Polybas in his fifth Book informs us,that two Tribunes had the command for 
one month alternatively ; his meaning certainly was, two Tribunes in a Con- 
ſular Army, in which there were two Legions of Romans, beſides Allies, and 


that is ſtill one Tribune for eyery Legion, and ſo the Tribunes had their turns, Þ 


af it be true what Polyb:us ſuppoſes, that the Army ſtaid in the Field but ſix 
Months, and ordinarily they ſtaid no longer, and ſometimes not ſo longs yet 
we find that ſometimes they ſtaid abroad all the Winter over, -the firſt pra- 
Ctice whereof was at the Siege of Ye, and then, no doubt, the Tribunes took 
their turns of command, as they did iu the Summer time. Here now, you 
ſee, we have ſix Tribunes ina Legion, and but one Tribune in a Legion. The 
other five had that ſame reſpect, ſervice, and obedience paid them, with him 
wm commanded, and fate in the Council of War with the Conſul , as well 
AS L k 
The power and authority of the Tribunes was great. enough, they judged of 
all cauſes, Civily Criminal, and Military, but the laſt appeal was reſerved for 
the Conſul, or General. They might impoſe pecuniary mukts and fines, and 
puniſh by defalcation of Pay, or Proviant, and by. whipping likewiſe ; yea Po- 
lybius ſays, they might paſs a ſentence of Death, others ſay, [not without the 
Council. They receiyed the Teſſera , or Watchword from the Conſul, where- 
of I ſhall give you a more perfe&t account in another place. They om 
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before to ſee the Camp: meaſured out, according to the form of the Roman 
Caſtrametation, whereof hereafter. 


But where theſe Tribunes had their Stations in the time of Battel ( for ſure 
the other five were not idle then ) neither Polybius nor Fegetizs tells us one 
word ; Doubtleſs they are to blame, for concealing that, and many other 
conſiderable points of the Roman art of War. And here again, I am forced 
to engage with Lipſins, who very frankly offers his conjefture, which is this ; 
That all the fix Tribunes ſtood beſide or near the Conſul, and that was, faith 
he, beſide the Eagle on the right hand of the Tr4aris; but if he had remembred 
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opinion of his: For, firſt, the Conſul could not be beſide two Eagles, and 
therefore the Tribunes of both Legions could not be beſide him. Secondly, 
The Conſul, as all Hiſtory witneſſeth, was ſo far from being conſtantly ar the 
Eagle, that he was but very ſeldom beſide any of the Eagles, except when he 
was to lead the T74aris up to the aſſiſtance of the other two Claſſes, and many 
times he did this by a ſign, and.not in Perſon. Thirdly, it had been great 
ſhame for a knot of Colonels to have ſtood all of them -beſide the Tr4ari, 
when the other two Batallions of Haftati and Principes were at hot work with 
an Enemy. Now, the reaſon, which Lipſus gives for this gueſs of his, is as 
extravagant as the conjecture it ſelf, and 1 pray you, hear it. Becauſe, faith 
he, the Tribunes in the Roman Camp quarter'd all very near the Pratorium, or 
Conſuls Pavilion : and therefore, that in time of Battel, they ſhould all be 
beſide or near the Conſul, is an Inference not- worthy the youngeſt Novitiate 
in Logick - for, if this reaſon were valid, then all the Horſemen ſhould have 
been embattelPd in rhe rear beſide the T74ari;, becauſe in the Camp they quar- 
ter'd all beſide them, as you ſhall hear afterwards. But ſince gueſſing is in 
faſhion, why may not 1 gueſs too ?' yes, by Zpſs his permiſſion, I think I 
may. | I ſhall loſe but little. My conjecture then ſhall be grounded on two 
undeniable truths, the firſt is, that the Tribunes had the :command of the 
Horſe, as well as of the Foot: The ſecond, that the Roman Horſe were al- 
moſt conſtantly marſhalld in one Wing, and for the moſt part, in the right 
Wing, the left one being ordain'd for the Cayalry of the Allies, add a third 
truth to the other two, that the Horſe had no Officers to command them, but 
Decurions, and theſe were Independent one of another: Let us then allow 
one of the ſix Tribunes to command the Horſe. In the next place let us or- 
der two experimented Tribunes to ſtay with the Trsar:j, and the other two to 
command the Prixzcipes, and the ſixth with my conſent, ſhall fight with the 
Haſtati. 1f this conjeCture of mine pleaſe the Reader, as little as that of Zip- 
ſis pleaſeth me, 1 ſhall not break my heart for the matter, for I have met with 
zreater diſappointments. L 
As to any other Officer of the Infantry, in the old Reman Militia, I find none. 
Fegetius tells us in the ſeventh Chapter of his ſecond Book, of ſome mean 
ce-bearers, who perhaps in his time had ſome ſmall allowance of pay more 
than ordinary : But m —_ time, and before it, they were nothing but 
Gregaris Milites, common Souldiers ; and we are now ſpeaking of the ancient 
conſtitutions of the Romer Militia. But with Yegetzxs 1 ſhall ſpeak a'word of 
theſe meaner Office-bearers. Teſſeraris, who received the word from the 
Tribunes. XMetatores went before with the Tribune to meaſure out the Camp. 
Menſores, who in the Field gave the Souldiers ground for .their Huts and 
Fents, and their ſeveral Lodgings in Towns and Villages, as our Quarter. 
maſters and Fouriers do. Libraris were petty Clerks and Scriveners, who kept 
the accounts of Pay, proviant, and donatives ; all theſe in ancient times 
were appointed and choſen by the Centurions, remaining ſtill common Soul- 
diers, and changed at their pleaſure. In that ſame Chapter Yeger;us ſpeaks of 
Ordinaris, Qui in pralio primos ordines ducunt, who in Battel, ſaith he, led the 
firſt orders. But here, to me he is very obſcure, for Ordines may ſignifie Eſta- 
res, Which is not meant in this place; Oraznes ſignifies Centuriates, and fo Ca- 
Jaubon in his tranſlation of Polybzzs uſeth it, and Oraines is very often taken for 
both Ranks and Files. If Yegetins had uſed Ordines here for Centuriates, then 
alluredly he would have faid the' Ordinaris were the Principes, or of them, for 
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according to his account, the Prexcipes made the firſt Bataliion, and ſo were 
Primi ordines, that is, the firſt Centuriates. But if by Ordenes he meant Ranks, 
as all along he ſeems to do, then his Prins ordines, Or firſt ranks, were no-+ 
thing but File-leaders, whereof, indeed the Centurion himſelf was one, and 


. The Dignity he had, was, that he marched and fought either on the right or 


left hand of his own Centuriate, as when two were joyned in a Maniple, the 

oldeſt Centurion ſtood on the right hand of the Maniple, and the youngelt on 

the left. It is there alſo, where the ſame Author tells us, . of ſome who were 

called Auguſtales, that were joyned to theſe Ordinariz, but he makes it. not Aveufats, 

clear to us, what duty they did, nor could they at all belong to the Ancient W** 

Roman Militia, having been but ordain'd by Auguſtus, from whom they . had 

their Denomination. The Flaviales, he faith, were, tanquan ſecundi Augu- r1aujuls, 

ftales, the ſecond Hugrſtals, being Inſtituted by the Emperour Flavius Veſpaſuan, whar. 

from whom they had their name. What ſhall I ſay of theſe Auguſtals and Fla- 

vials, but that theſe two Emperours, have beſtow'd, it may be, a little more 

allowance of Pay or Bread upon ſome common Souldiers, than upon others, 

and as a mark of their favour, have perhaps, appointed the ſecond or third 

Rank to be next in honour to the Front, or the Rear, and thoſe who march'd - ; 

in them, to be call'd by their names, Avuguſtals and Flavials. Yegerius his Tore, Torquats, 

quati, Simplares, and Duplares, were ſuch as had received gold Chains, or What 

Bracelets, ſingle or double, as rewards of their Valour, Vertue and good ſer- 

vice, who bales had many times given them a double allowance of Bread, 

Fleſh, and Wine: All theſe were nothing but comman Souldiers, who enjoy'd 

ſuch benefits as theſe we have ſpoke of ; and perhaps were not priviledged | 

from the Duties of thoſe Souldiers, who were called 4unifices, whereof Ifpoke All of thera 

formerly. As to Vegetius his Trumpeters and Horn-winders, whereof he 017208 

ſpeaks 1n that ſame place, I ſhall have a Diſcourſe of them in a Chapter 

apart. , 

" is there likewiſe, where Yegetizs ſpeaks of the Creation of Tribunes, 

who, he faith, were choſen by the Emperors, after they were veſted with the 

Soveraign Power, and: had their authority given them per Epiſtolam ſacram, 

which 1 may engliſh by an Imperial Patent, or Commiſion. _ But in my Dilſ- 

courſe of Eleftion, I have ſhown you, who uſed to chuſe the Tribunes after . 

the Ancient Roman way. And in the ſame Chapter it is, that our Author qua- 

lifies thoſe (whom Lovy calls Subrenturiones, and Caſaabon out of Polybixe, Agmi- . # ;- 

71s Coaltores) with the name of Oprzones, they ſignifie all one thing, and 1 think, Options, whar. 

Bringers up : yet among theſe Rear-men there was one, who was choſen by 

the Centurion to aſſiſt him, and this was the Sub-Centurion, our Lanceſpeſate, 

if he was ſo much. But 1 pray you, take notice how Yegetius deſcribes theſe 

Perſons : Optienes. ab optando appellati, quod antecedentibns egritudine prepeditis, Vigttius his 

tanquam adoptati eorum, atque Vicaris ſolent univerſs curare , Options, ſaith he, deſcription 

they were called from withing, or adopting, becauſe thoſe who marched be- of them. 

fore them, being hindred by ſickneſs, they as their adopted and Vicars uſed 

to have a care of all things. By this deſcription,they were nothing but Bring- 

ers up, and all Bringers up could not be Sub-centurions. And. at beſt, the Su 

Centurion had all his power from his Centurion, and was, as his adopted Child 

to ſucceed him in his charge after his death, whether that bappen'd by a natu- 

ral or a violent way. But ſoffar as I can yet perceive, this Sub-Centurion, 

this Agminis CoaRor, this Optio, this adopted Child , ſignified nothing , nor 

could officiate any way, till his Father the Centurion dyed, or at leaſt, till he 

either fell ſick, or chanced to be wounded, and then this Adopted Son of his . 

night.ſupply his place, as his Deputy. _ i! | | 
I find in ſome Authors, that every Legion had a Phyſician, but whether.eve- Phyſickes * 

ry Centuriate, Maniple or Cohort, had a Chirurgion, IT know not, for I find 


Tribunes. 


. nothing of it in any Author T1 have read. But ſince nothing is more certaio, 


than that the Rowan Souldiers and Officers were frequently wounded, and that 
weread of Confuls and Diftators, who have made it a part of their work (as 
indeed it was) to viſit, comfort, and cheriſh the ſick and hurt, in their Tents, 
and Hutts, I think, we need not doubt, but their Armies were well provided 
of theſe Artiſts, without whole help, the comfortable words of a General, nay 

erſon, could ſignifie but little. "oy 
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The Eagle. * The Eagle was the Enfign or Banner of every Legion, it being the Arms 
Xs of the Roman State, as it continues to be to the German Roman Emperours- 
} to this day. It was'carried on the top of a long Pole or Spear, and was en- 
truſted to the care and keeping of the firſt Centurion of the Legion, and- 

* = that was he who commanded on the Right hand of the Tr5ariz, but whether 
as "x . he carried it himſelf, or had only the infpeCtion of it, and was to anſwer 
for the loſs of it, I bave read no Author who clears me, nor doth Lipſnns 

. offer me any help. And therefore I ſhall be of the opinion, that the Centurion 

who had the Command of the Legion next to thei Tribunes, 'ought not to have 

been hinder'd in the exerciſe of his tunCtion, (eſpecially when he was both to fight 

_ himſelf, and teach others how to fight with-ſo: great a burthen, as was the 

Eagle, with its long Pole; and till I get better information, I ſhall think 
that he had ſome other ſtrong luſty fellow to bear it, for the defence where- 

of, many Centurions at ſeveral occaſions, loſt their lives. 1-told you be- 

fore, that in ancient times the whole Batallion of the Triars was called Pi- 

lus, and themſelves Pilani; hence it is, that the firſt Centurion of that 

Primipilus, Claſs (to whom the Eagle was recommended ) was called Primipilus and 
_ o privi- was the firſt of the whole Legion, to which degree of honour ( as being; 
_ then capable to be a Tribune ) he aſcended by many ſteps, as having; been a 
Centurion of, ard in all the other two Clailes before : He had ſome privi- 

Iedges, more than other Centurions had; one whereof was, that he might ſit 

in Council with the Conſul, ' Legates, and Tribunes. He who carried the 

Eagle was called Aquilifer, or Eagle-bearer 3 who ſtill, I think, could not be 

. the Primipilus, of whom -Yegerix« n the eighth Chapter of his ſecond Book, 

ſays only Aquile preerat, He had the care of the Eagle. | 

Erfigns. The other Enſigns or Banners, of which I ſaid every Centuriate had one, 
and conſequently every Maniple two, were called S:igna, Signs or Enſigns ; 

for anciently Yexillam belong'd properly to the Horie, and was that which: 

we now call a Standard, though fome Authors in later times have confounded 

Vexillum and Signum, and make them both fignifie one thing. - In theſe. En- 

figns of old, were drawn the PiCtures of their Heatheniſh Gods, as likewiſe 

of ſome Beaſts and Birds, as of a Lion, a Tyger, or a Dragon, to ſtir them 

- uÞP to courage, fury, revenge, and bloodſhed; particularly, the Wolf was 

not forgot in their Colours, to denote, I' think, that the founder of their 

. City was nurſed by one of them. After the State was changed into a Mo- 

narchy, ordinarily they had” in' their Banners, the Pictures and Images of 

kmages. their Emperours : And Yegetizs ſpeaking of them in the ſeventh Chapter of 
his ſecond Book, calls them that carry'd them, Imaginifers, qui Imagines Ins- 
atorum portare ſolebant : |mage-bearers, who uſed to carry the Images of the 
mperours. The Images of thoſe proud and ambitious Princes had. a reve- 
rend kind of Worſhip paid to them. So we read 1n Cornelins T acitas, that 
Tiridates, a Parthian Prince, when he had left his own, and came to Corbulo's 
Army, ador'd Nero's Image. ' There was a great Banner, nor heard of in 
ancient times, that they called Labarum, which was never carried into the Field, 
Standard, DÞut when the Emperour was perſonally with the Army ; this reſembled. our 
| Royal Standard. * ' rd | Fa | 

' But here is a queſtion. Since all the Centuries in all the three Claſſes had 
Colours, why the Haftati in ſeyeral Hiſtories are called Avteſignans, as thoſe 
who march'd before the Colours ; and the Principes, Snbſignani, as thoſe which 
And Poſfent- narch'd under the Colours; and the Triaris, Poftſjgnani, as thoſe who march'd 
after the Colours : which ſeems to import that none of them had Enfſigns but 

Su>fignen;, © ThE Principes ? To which is anſwer'd : The Colours of the Haſtati and: Prin- 
PRE cipes-being before the Triarii, and their own Colours 1n the firſt Ranks; the 


Anteſignani. 


Triarii were properly enough called Poſtſignani. The Principes were Subſignan, 
= "ag ſo cal- hecauſe with them, ſay ſome, were the principal Colours, and by this ſame 
Reaſon they will have the Haſtari to be Arntefignani, becauſe (though they had 
Enſigns of their own) yetthey'march'd before'the Principal Colours. Indeed 
we muſt be fatisfied' with this Reaſon, for lack of a better , and truly 
if is better than that of ſome, who ſay, the Haſtati were call'd Anreſignans, be- 
cauſe in time of fight, they ſent back their Enſigns to the Prixcipes, This 
cannot hold, if it be rrue what we read very often in Hiſtory, that in _ 
- - 4 ; 0 
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of Battel or Aſſault, the Enſigns, ſometimes the Eagle it ſelf, was. caſt into 


the Barallion or Camp of the Enemy, to animate the Souldiers to advance, and 
charge with greater courage and fury to recover their Banners. This differ'd 
far from ſending them back to thenext Claſs of heavy armed. . .. *: . 
Vegetins ſpeaks of a Prefeftus Legionis, the Colonel, Brigadeer, or Major 
General of the whole L2gion , who had the command over the . Tribunes ; 
bur though it be undeniable, that ſuch an Officer ſhould have been, yer ſince 
neither Polybizs, or any Ancient Hiſtory mentions bim, we mult conclude, he 
hath come in requeſt long after the Emperours had poſlle(s'd themſelyes. of 
the Soveraignty of Rome. If any think, the Legates were theſe Prefelti, I will 
rei! them it was not ſo from the begianing, as I ſhall ſhew in my Diſcourſe of a 
Conſular Army. 
.. Upon the whole matter, I cannot find that in the Ancient Roman Militia, 
there were any other Officers in a Legion, but, the Tribunes and Cencurions , 
I ſtill except the Decurions of Horſe, whereof I ſhall ſpeak in the next Chap- 
ter, All others were -but Temporary Deputies, without Office or Pay, or elle 
priviledged Souldiers, made free from ſome duties, or beneficed with ſome Do- 
natives, for ſome particular pieces of good ſervice performed by them, which 


No Foot Offi 
cers but Tri- 
bunes and 
Centurions. 


did not at all make them Officers; and to. aver, they were Officers. withour 


Pay, is ſomething ridiculous. Now that none. had Pay as Officers, . but oaly 
Tribunes and Centurions (I ſpeak ſtill of the Foot) and that all others had Pay 
and Donarives only as Common Souldiers, ſhall be, Fhope, clear'd by me, 
in my Diſcourſe of the Roman Pay. That which, indeed, ſtumbles. me .moſt 
1s, that the Enſign-bearers were not reckon'd to be Officers, and1 conceive 
this hath been a neglect in both Yegerius and Polybius,' that they. have not gi- 
ven us right information of that matter. . For 1 cannot but ſuppoſe, the Ro- 
eans did aſlurtdly give to their Enſigns ſome more than ordinary allowance for 
carrying the Colours ; eſpecially, ſince the third part of the Souldiers Pay and 
Booty, and of their Largeſſes and Donatives too, was depoſited in the En- 
ſigns hands, or at the Colours, till the cimeof the Souldiers Diſmiſlion ; of 
which hereafter, . | | | 
Yet on the other hand, to my beſt underſtanding, Ceſar doth not acknow- 
ledge any Foot Officer or Commander in a Legion, or in the Army, but Tri- 
bunes - and Centurions. Hear himſelf in two feyeral places: The firſt is, in 
his ficſt Book of the Civil War, where he fays, The Chieftain fore firſt, af- 
ter him the Tribunes, after them rhe Centfurions ; and then, faith he, the 
Souldiers by Centuries. Not cnt word here of Sub-Centurions, Options, En- 
lign-bearers, . Tefferaries, Meaſyrers, Clerks, and the reſt of that crew, who 
indeed were all of them but Souldiers in theſe Centuries. The ſecond place is 
in his third, Book of the Civil War, there hetells us, how an Oath was (worn 
not to deſert, Pompey (very ill kept) firſt, ſays he, Labienns, as Chief, (wore, 
then the Legates; (whereof Labienzs himſelf: was one), then the Tribunes, next 


them the Ceatyrions, and then the whole Army. 
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CHAP. VIL 


of the Roman Cavalry, and all its Officers, 


WE have but a flender account given us of the Roman Horſe by Pegetrus: 

. All he ſaith on that Subject amounts to this; In the fourteenth Chap- 

ter of his Second Book, he ſays, As a Band of Foot is called a Century or a 

Maniple, ſo a Company of Horſe is called a Tzrma, that is, a Troop : That 

every one of theſe Troops conſiſted of my two Riders, whereof the Come 
Cr 


mander was called a Decurion, and he ibes him to have been a perſon 


not only well Arm'd and -Hors'd, and aftive and expert in all feats of Horſe- 
manſhip, bur able to- teach his Troopers to be ſo likewiſe, and to keep their 
Arms bright and clean, and their Horſes in good caſe.. In the twenty third 
Chapter of his third Book, heinforms vs, that the CataphraCtt Horſe-men, or 
Cuiraſliers, arm'd at all pieces, are free from Wounds ( how could this be, 
reat 
matters, becauſe of the heavineſs- of their Armour, yet good at cloſe fight, 
either before the Foot, or mixed with them, to beat a Batallion of ati Enenfy. 
This is all. So we remain ignorant (till he come to marſhal his Legion ) of 
the ſtrength of the Cavalry, and even then, for him, we know not -how rhe 
Horſe-men were levied or elefted, how they were paid, how they watched, 
or what other duties they were bound to do, how deep they were marſhall'd, 
when and where they. marched, -or fought, what-diſtances were between their 
Ranks and Files ; and what Intervals between their Twrmes, or Troops. Let 
us ſee how Polybiue will help us in all, or in any of thele. | 
In his ſixth Book he ſays, In old times two hundred Horſe were aſſign'd for 
every Legion, and theſe wereeleCcted, after the Foot were levied ; but in his 
own time, and long before it, three hundred Horſe were appointed for every 
Legion, and were elefted before the Foot ;, and elected they were not by the 
Conſuls or Tribunes, as the Foot were, but by the Cenfor. This is all Poly- 
biu ſaith of their eleftion. Out of Hiſtory we:find that the Rowan Horſe-men 
were all of the _—_ Dignity, that is, Gentlemen; yet in ancient times 
they ſerv'd on Horſes bought at the publick charges, and when any of them 
committed groſs faults, their Horſes were taken from them, which was juſtly 
accounted an ignominy. .Thereafter' when they came to ſerve on their own 
Horſes, ( yet on the publick wages) there was a luſtration, or muſter of them; 
when the Cenſors pleas'd, but ordinarily it was once in five years , of all thofe 
of that Rank, who were able, both for their Perſons and their Purſes, to 
ſerve on Horſe-back, and then they rode in State on the beſt Horſes, and in 
the beſt equipage they were able to procure, and paſt by the place where the 
Cenſors fate as Judges. All thoſe who could be accus'd of no Miſdemeanour, 
rode on without interruption, but ſuch as the Cenſors could.charge with enor- 
mous crimes, were ſtopp'd, and commanded to fell their Horſes, which was 
no ſmall diſgrace to them. And this Muſter, or Show, was called Tranſ- 
veltto. 
Of the Duties of their Horſe.men , their Guards and Watches, and of 
their Pay, Polybizs ſpeaks not much, I ſhall ſay fomething of each of them in theic 
proper places. He ſpeaks a little of the Diſtance betwetn Troops, of which 1 


'fttall treat in my Diſcourſe of Intervals. 


The ſame Polybius avers, That the three hundred Horſe, levied or elefted 
for each Legion, were divided into ten Troops, every one whereof conſiſted 
of thirty Riders, which made up compleatly three hundred Horſe. Here Po- 
lybius and Vegertius differ, the laſt allowing thirty two Horſe-men to a Troop, 
and the firſt but thirty z/ for certainly in Companies of ſo ſmall a number, two 


made 
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made a conſiderable difference, Out of theſe thirty Riders, ſays Polybixs, three 
Prefe4; were choſen, by whom he tells not, bur lets us ſuppoſe by the Conſul, 


- or ſome of the Tribunes. He on the Right Hand had the command of the 


Troop: In his abſence, he on the Left Hand had it; and he not being preſent, 
the third did officiate. Theſe three choſe three others, to be Agminis, or Tur- 
me Coattores , for ſo Caſaubon renders it in Latin. The firſt Elected Prefefis, 
was called Turme Duttor, the Leader of the Troop ; the other two were called 


Decuriones, and I ſuppoſe one of them carried the Yex:llum or Banner, though 


Polybius tells us nothing of it: And yet it ſhould not have been omitted, ſince 
every Troop had a Standard. Now by this reckoning of Polybius, ſo weak a 
Troop was but a Caporalſhip, and he who commanded it but a Caporal : The 
two other Decurions but Leaders of Files, and the three Agminis Coatores but 
Bringers up. For we do not find that any one of them was ſupernumerary, but 
the contrary, that all of them were members of the Troop, and eleCted out of 
the number of the thirty; ſo that without thoſe ſix, Polybires his Turme were 
but twenty four ſtrong : Nor ſhall you find that any greater Pay was allowed 
to any of theſe ſix, than to the other four and twenty. And this difference is 
alſo to be obſerved between Polybizs and Yegerins, that the firſt ſpeaks of three 
Decurions, and as many Sub-Decurions, the laſt only of one Decurion. Nor 
indeed do I find at all any warrant in Hiſtory, for Yegerzas his thirty two Riders, 
fince all agree, that for moſt part three hundred Horſe were levied with each 
Legion, and theſe three hundred divided into ten Tzrmas, which made thirty for. 
each Troop. But we ſhall examine how he diſpoſeth of theſe two ſupernume- 
ry Riders, when we come to ſpeak of his Legion. 

How deep, of how many in File theſe Troops were, .none of our Tacticks 
dire&ly write; no more than they do of the depth or the heighth of the Foot. 
An inexcuſable overſight : For without the knowledge of that, we'can neither 
know nor gueſs what ground a Maniple, Cohort, Troop, or Legion, could or 


might take up. Yegetins gives us ſome ground to conjeCture, that in his opinion 


the Foot were eleven in File : For in the laſt Chapter of his ſecond Book, (as I 
obſetved before ) he ſaith, for every Carrobaliſt, Mules were appointed to 
draw it, and to manage and have a care of it, a Contubernium of Soldiers, that 
is, faith he, eleven men. This will not poſitively make eleven in File, yet it 
eives a ſtrong preſumption, that Yegetius thought ſo, which if he did, and that 
it was ſo indeed, all Maſters of the Military Art have taken up their meaſures 
wrong, in appointing Foot Files to be of even and equal numbers, as ſixteen, 
twelve, ten, eight, and ſix. As to the Roman Horſe, ſome may have miſtaken 
 Polybius, who think he inſinuates, they were marſhall'd eight in File : For who 
will conſider right what he writes, will find that in that place he ſpoke not art all 
of the Roman Cavalry. The paſſage is in the twelfrh Book of his Hiſtory ; where 
he puts himſelf to much trouble, to demonſtrate the vanity and abſurdity of 
Caliſthenes, his Relation of that great Battel fought in Cilicia, between Darius 
and Alexander, where that Hiſtorian ſaith, that the Perſian King marched with 
thirty thouſand Horſe in Battel , and called up his mercenaries to_ him , who 
were as many : All this in a ground not above fourteen Stadia or Furlongs in 
Latitude, which makes but one Italian mile and three quarters: ,As alſo that 
Alexander marched in Battel with his whole Foot forty Stadza, five Italian miles, 
in an uneven, woody, and broken ground. The impoſlibility of both which, 
Polybins, as an experienced Captain, undertakes to demonſtrate, And this he 
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could not do, unleſs he had firſt conſidered how deep the Horſe' were mar- 


ſhall'd; otherwiſe he could not know of what Longitude the front of thirty 
thouſand Horſemen would be, whether they would require more ground than 
the fourteen Furlongs allowed by Calithenes, as no doubt they did. And there- 
fore he agrees on eight deep; his words are theſe : In juſt Battels, faith he, 
che Horſe Battalion io ordered for moſt part, that its deepneſs conſiſted of 
eight Riders. Now firſt he ſaith, for moſt part, Ur plurimum, not always; 
for indeed I doubt not but he knew well enough, it was not always ſo. Se- 
condly, he ſpeaks there of Perſian and Grecian Armies, and what he ſays of the 
deepneſs of their Horſe Squadrons, cannot be appropriated to the Roman Ca- 
valry. But he concludes at eight deep, eight hundred Horſe would take vp in 
front one hundred and twenty five Paces, which is one Furlong ; and conſe- 
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_ eight thouſand Horſe needed to have for their Front twelve hundred and 
fry paces, that is ten Furlongs: And therefore Dari his thirty thouſand 
Horſe being eight deep, would in Front have poſleſs'd of ground four thou- 
ſand fix hundred eighty ſix paces, more than thirty ſeven S:4a4za or Furlongs, 
and theſe will make more than four Jtralsaz miles and a half ; and as much 
ground Cakſthenes muſt haye allowed to his Mercenaries. Obſerve here, that 
Pelybizs allows for one hundred Horſe in Front one hundred twenty five paces, 
which is more than ſix foot for a Horſe-man to ſtand on, and for diſtance be- 
tween him and his ſide- man. | 

But if Polybizs his meaning be, that the Romany Horſe were marſhall'd eight 
deep, then Yegetiz« his thirty two Riders will do. better than Polybizs his thirty 
in a Troop, becauſe thirty two will make four Files compleatly, whereas 
thirty makes but three Files of eight, and a broken one of fix. In ſuch a miſt 
do theſe two great Maſters of the Roman Art of War leave us, out of which 
neither accurate Lipſue, or any other of my reading hath offer'd to guide vs. 
I conceive, according to thirty in a Troop, ten deep might have done well, 
and who can tell but Polybius meant ſo, when he appoints three Decurions to 
be File-leaders, and three Agminis or Turme Coattores, to be Bringers up. 
But that was indeed too many, it making the Longitude or Front ſo ſmall, as 
render'd it very eafie to be environ'd or ſurrounded. 

In theſe very ancient times, many- Nations fought on . Horſes , neither 
Bridled nor Saddled, and ſome had Saddles, bur no Bridles ; hence we read, 
that the Africans, efpecially the Numidians, divided their Cavalry in Frenaros, 
& Infranatos equos, into Bridled, and Unbridled Horſes: And it is a wonder, to 
read in Livy with what dexterity and agility theſe unbridled Horſes were ruFd 
and manag'd by the Hand, the Foot, or Rod of a Rider. Some again had 
Bridles for their Horſes, but no Saddles; ſo had the Germans, who laugh'd at 
the Romans, as (oft and effeminate, for riding on Saddles ; and yet theſe very 
Saddles which the Romans uſed, were nothing but a covering made of ſome 
Piece of Cloath or Stuff, rich or mean, according to the quality of the Rider, 
or at beſt, of ſome bundle ty'd together for the eaſe of the Horſe-man, with- 
out either Iron or Timber in it, as our Saddles have ; neither had any of them 


_ any Stirrups, to eaſe the Riders Legs, for theſe came firſt in faſhion in Nero's 


time, if Zipſ his obſervation holds. os thing of that nature that was uſed 
before, was but a Ladder of Cords, Wood, or Iron, to help the Horſe-man 
to mount his Horſe, if he were aged, indiſpoſed, ſick or lame ; and ſo ſoon 
as he was on Horſe-back the Ladder was remoy'd; perhaps not unlike to thoſe 
Iron Ladders of two or three ſteps high, uſed over all the Netherlands for Paſ- 
ſengers to get up to their Waggons. Hiſtory tells us, that aſmiſſa, King of 
Numidia, when he was fourſcore years old, or near that age, could mount 
his Horſe, without the help of any Stirrup or Ladder. And certainly, not on- 
ly the Romans, but all other Nations were taught to get on Horſe- back with- 
out any of them, as now youths are taught in Academies, and did ride ( in- 
—_ to it by cuſtome ) with as much eaſe without Stirrups, as we donow with 
m. | 

The Romaps ſometimes caus'd their Cavalry to unbridle their Horſes to 
make a furious charge, which often ſucceeded well. LZ:vy in his eighth Book 
ſays, it was praQtis'd againſt the Yolſcians with: ſucceſs : And in his fortieth 
Book, he gives us the relation of a Battel the Celrsberians fought in Spain againſt 
the Roman Pretor Fulvins, wherein the Romans were very near worſted,. the 
Enemy. having caſt himſelf in a Wedge ( at which manner of fight he was 
thought almoſt invincible ) bore down all before him, till the Prztor told his 
Horſe-men, that charging deſperately on unbridled Horſes might recover the 
Vittory; for, ſaid he, formerly ſuch a praftice hath produced good. effets. 
The Cavalry obey'd his order, and by a furious charge with Lances, routed 
the Celtsberians. Such a command in our time would be accounted both un- 
practicable and ridiculous z yet we may belieye, that Horſes were ſo taught 

and manag'd then, that they would obcy their Maſters without Bridles ; and 

this we may ſuppoſe not to be impoſlible, the Rider making uſe of his hands ; 
but truly, I think ir ſomething ſtrange to read, that Julws Ceſar could ride great 

Horſes, without a Bridle at the full gallop, with his hands claſped together be- 

hind his back. Some- 
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Sometimes the Roman Generals, when they ſaw an Enemy prevailing, have 
brought their Cavalry, or a part of it, to the place of danger, and caus'd them 
to alight from their Horſes, and fight afoot with theur Swords. This both re- 
inforced the Batrel, and mightily encourag'd the Foor, by ſeeing that fhole 
who might have ſav'd themlelves by flight, reſolv'd to live and dye with them. 
Authors do not inform us how they ditposg'd of thejr Horſes when they came 
to the Foot Combate.; but I ſhall imagine they did not ler them go whither 
they pleas'd, but either appointed their ſervants ( if they had any) or ſome of 
their own number to look after them ; and ſuppoſe alſo, they alighted before 
they came to the place where they were to fight, for ſhunning confuſion , 
and putting their own Foot in diſorder. Ceſar, before he began his Batrel | 
with the Switzers, made all his Horſe-men diſmount, and appoinred them their Horſe-men . 
ſtations, where they were to fight afoot; and to ſhew them a good example, fight on Foo:. 
he alighted firſt himſelf, and ſent away all the Horſes a good way from his 
Army, thereby to encourage his Legionary Foot, and make his Horſe-men 
know that their ſafety depended only on their own valour. Burl belicye he 
gave order that the Horſes ſhould be brought back fo ſoon as the Enemy was 

rceiv'd to fly; for we find he and his Cavalry were ſoon remounted, and 

ollow'd the chace very far: And I know no reaſon why it may not be be- 
liev'd alſo, that he kept ſome on Horſe-back by him, to carry all the Directi- 
ons he gave, to the ſeveral Bodies of his Army in time of the Battel, which 
himſelf fighting on foot, could not perform. Gracchw (betrayed by his Hoſt) 
being environ'd by an ambuſh of Harnibalians, alighted, and fought well 
for his life, thovgh he loſt it : But I think, he ſhould rather have hazarded 
to break through on Horſe-back to get to his own party, which was not far 
off, ſince death would {fill have been the worſt of it, This ſtory you may read 
in Zivy's twenty fifth Book. Though this practice ſucceeded well ſomerimes, 
yet was it unfortunately attempted by the Conſul e/Emilius, at the Battel of 
Canne ;, for after Aſdrubal had routed him and his Horſe on the Right Wing, 
he made his Horſe-men alight, and fight on foot among the Legionaries, as 
Livy tells us in that twenty fifth Book. And it would ſeem that Fannibal, 
that great Captain, did not approve this cuſtome ; for the ſame Author ſays, 
when it was told him what the Rowan Conſul had done, he ſhould have 
ſmil'd, and ſaid, He might as well have deliyer'd them to me bound hand 
and foot. | 

E know not, if in our Modern Militia, this could be advantageouſly pra- 
&Ris'd, being the Arms of our Horſe ard Foot differ very much, whereay thoſe 
of the Romans were almoſt all one. LIhave indeed ſeen ar the aſſaults of Towns, 
Horſe-men commanded to alight, and ſtorm with the Foot : And this hath rea- 
ſon for it, in regard that with their Piſtols, Carabines, and Swords , they 
were as able for that ſervice as the Infantry. Yet Machiavell;(who will needs Machiave!!s 
reform the Modern Militia, and caſt it in his own Mould ) gives us an in- 
ſtance that it was praCtis'd in the Field,a very little before his own time,and long 
after that Gun-powder had mightily alter'd the face of War. In the ſecond 
Book of his Art of War, The Count of Carmignola, General for the Duke of 
Milan, had ſix thouſand Men of Arms, and but a few Foot; with theſe he 
fought a Battel againſt the Swirzers, arm'd with long and ſtrong Pikes, and 
is by them nieTn, and forced to quit the Field. The Earl finding what ad- 
vantage a Pike had againſt Horſe, preſented them once more Bartel, bur 
coming near, he order'd his Cuiraſſiers to alight (in imitation belike of F«- 
lixs Ceſar, fighting againſt the ſame Nation )) and fighting on foot, then, faith 
he, the Switzers Rkes not being able to pierce the Corſlets of the men of Arms, 
they were totally routed by Carmignola. Was it not well, that the ſtrong Pikes 
of the Switzers, puſh'd by their robuſt Arms and Bodies, did not overthrow 
the Earls Cuiraſſiers, though the points of them could not pierce their 
armour. 

Philip de Comines tells us, that at the confus'd Battel of Morntleberry, between 
Lewis the Eleventh, King of France, and Charles the Warlike, Duke of Burgundy : 
The ſaid Charles commanded many of his Gentlemen, who were Men at Arms, 
to alight from their Horſes, and joyn in fight with his Archers of Foot. Whick 
action ( ſays the Author) was honourable, and encourag'd others; __ this 

cuitome 
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cuſtome ( ſays the ſame Philip) the Burgundzans had learn'd from the Engliſh, 
when both of them, being Confederates, waged War rogether againſt Fraxce 
for the ſpace of thirty two years, without any truce. 

The cuſtome, which the Romans bad to mix Foot with Horſe, begun at the 
Siege of Capua, was ſo frequent afterward, that I need not give many inſtances 
of it. ar ſeldome faird co do it. When Yercingentorsx had rais'd all Gaule 
about his ears, he ſent for German Horſe and Foot, who were accuſtom'd to 
fight one in company of the other, as he tells us in the ſeventh Book of his 
Gallsck War. In Theſſaly, finding himſelf far inferiour in Horſe to Pompey, he 
conſtantly mixed ſome of his Anteſjgnans ( who were Legionaries, and heayy 
armed, and of the youngeſt ſort, and ſo more able to march and run ) with 
his Horſe ; who became fo expert in that manner of fight, that, as himſelf 
witneſſeth in his third Book of the Civil War, two hundred of his Horſe 
joyn'd with the like number of theſe Foot, were not afraid to buckle with thou. 
ſands of his Enemies Cavalry. And it was with that manner of fight, that he 
- made that honourable retreat of his from. Dirrachium, in ſpite of Pompey's 
whole Army that purſu'd him. And it was with the aſſiſtance of ſix Cohorts 
of his Triarian Foot, that his Horſe beat his Competitors Cavalry at Pharſa- 
ka, and got him the Victory, as himſelf both confeſs'd and foretold. Ar 
Uxira in Africk, when he offer'd to fight againſt Scipio, Pompey's Father-in-law, 
he drew up all,his Cavalry on his Left Wing, and with them mixed all his 
light armed Foot, who, it ſeems, were Auxiliaries. The German Horſe-men 
uled every one of them to chuſe a Foot-man, whom they knew to be ſtout, 
ſtrong, and ſwift: Theſe Foot-men either skirmiſh'd before the Horſe, as the 
Romans did at Capua 5, or fought in company with them; or ſtood at a diſtance 
behind them, that the Horſe might retire to them; and if both were forc'd 
to quit the Field, then the Foot-men laid hold on the Manes of the Horſes, 
and with that help run as faſt as the Horſe gallopp'd, till both came to their 
| main Body ; of all which Ceſar informs us in the firſt Book of the Gallick, War. 
And this manner of fight was praCtis'd by Ariovts, King of Germany, and by 
WVercingentorsx. | 

We find in Hiſtory, that when the Romans were to give Battel, aſſiſted by 
their Allies, for moſt part their Cavalry was marſhall'd on the Right Wing of 
their Army, and the Allies on the Left : So at Canne, Paulrs eAmilius ſtood on 
the Right Wing with the Romarn Horſe, and the Conſul Yarro on the Letr, with 
the Horſe of the Allies. Once Scipio at Zama gave the Right Wing to Ma- 
ſaniſſa, King of the Numidians, and appointed Leliw to coinmand the Left 
Wing, compos'd of Roman Horſe. But when they fought without Allies, 
then their Horſe were drawn up on both Wings; and ſometimes, as I have 
ſaid, interlin'd with Foot; but ſcarce, .or rather never, did I read in any anci- 
ent Hiſtory, that they were marſhald by Troops among the Legionary Foot, 
whereof I ſhall tell you more hereafter, when 1 come to ſpeak of Yegerizs his 
Legion. And how the ſame Yegetius contradicts Polybiss in the matter of the 
_ Horſe-mens Guards, ſhall be ſpoke of in my Diſcourſe of Guards, and 
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Of their Trumpeters, Horn-winders, and of the Clailtcum, 


hou we have now ſpoke of both Foot and Horſe, it is fit we know to what 
Martial Inſtrument or Sound both ſhould hearken. .. I find Twbicires, theſe 
were Trumpetersz Cornicines, theſe were Horn-winders z and Buccinatores, 
'-who, I think, uſed the Horns of Cows and Oxen; and the Claſſicuym. All 
-theſe were common to both Horſe and Foot, neither had the one any title to 
pretend to either of theſe, more than the other had ; nor were any of them 
peculiar to the one more than to the other, though now the Horſe Troops ap- 
propriate the "Trumpet to themſelves, as the Foot do the Drum. ns ; 
The Trumpetis an ancient Inſtrument of War; at firſt, and L believe, for Trampeters 

many ages, made of Braſs ; hence the Poet, «re ciere Yiros, though the luxu- 
ry of after-ages made their compoſition of Silyer. We find they were com- 
mon to almoſt all' Nations not long after the deluge, and frequently uſed by 
a very ancient people ; and which is more, by a-people choſen and beloved 
of him, who promulgated his Law to them by ſound of bows as well as 
by the dreadful noiſe of his eAthereal Cannon. But as it was uſed in the Tem- 
ple to ſound the praiſes of the Higheſt, by the Prieſts, who all, or moſt of 
them, had the $kill of a Trumper : So was it uſed inthe time of War with 
their malignant neighbours; but which was worſe, too much made uſe of o; | 
them for Sedition- and Rebellion. To your Tems, O' Iſrael: Words, which 
with' the preceding ones, have ſounded ſoud enough in our own ears, and in 
'onr own days. | | | En, ISS} 
| The Greciazs learned the uſe of the Trumpet from the T5ren5ans, and.theſe 
having their name and nie from the Tir54s, had their Trumpets alſo 
from them. The' Tirians being near neighbours to the Fews,, learned man 
things of them, and' probably the Trumper likewiſe. The Greeks had the uſe 
of the Trumpet in Homer's time, for he ſpeaks of it in his Poems: . Yet it 
ſeems they knew nothing of it at the Siege of Troy, elſe that Great Poet would. 
have made mention of it in his Verſes. This famous War of ' Troy fell out to 
be in the days of Fephre, Judge of Iſrael ; and who knows but the fable of 
Agamemnon's ynwilling attempt to ſacrifice his Daughter Jphigenia to Diand, 
in whoſe room camea Hart to be a yoluntary — was borrowed by Anti- 
quity from thetrue Story of Fephee's yowing to' facrifice the firſt thing mer him 
without the dvors of his houſe; which chanc'd to-be his. only Davgtiter. But 
be that as it will, certain enough it is, that the 1#-aclires made uſe of Trum- 
« pets three hundred years before'either Fephte fought with the Ammoniees, or the 
 Grecians beſieg?d T he ee og bf SLE wo 

The uſe of the Trumpet is ſtill retain'd, and in probability will, till the laſt, 
Trumpet ſummon proud man'to/ ariſe from'the duſt, and give an account to 
"his great Creator, why he'made fo muchuſe of that Martial Iaſtrument for the 
deſtruCtion of his fellow Creatures.. Yegerins ſays' in the twenty ſecond Chap-, 
ter of his ſecgnd*Book, that the Trumpet'was ſounded by the Remans, when. 
they went out to War, and when they were commanded to retire , 'as alto 
when the Souldiers were called out ro any work or labour impoſed. upon them, 
whetherit were to fortifie themſelyes by Ditch or Rampart, or to make pheir 
' marches either Ambulatory or Curſory. . Briefly The Trumpet required the 
Souldiers to move, but not the Enſigns, Standards, or Baggage. : , - + | 

The.Cornicines, or Horn-winders, were thoſe who ſounded on Inſtruments Horn-wind- 
made in the faſhion of Horns, and, .1' doubt not, but in the Infancy of that er3- 
Empire, they were no other bat real "Horns, ſuch, perhaps, nay, *withour all 
peradyenture,' ſuch'as Swine-lierds found togather together their herds. Fer. 
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theſe Horns, we mult confeſs, gather'd theſe men together, who overcame 
Armics. ſubdued Nations, ſubverted Kingdumes, and deſtroyed Cirics ; but 
the honour over all Horns was given to that of the Ram, by the miraculous 
ſound whereof the Walls of Fericho were lajd equal with the ground. Art the 
ſound of thele Horn-winders the Enſigns, Colours, ard Standards moved. 
But in time of Battel both Trumpeters and Horn-winders ſounded: Pariter 
cant , ſays Yegetius in that ſame place z, he might have ſaid the Buccinatores 
too, it he bad pleaſed, But what difference was between the Cornicines and 
theſe Buccinatores Iknow not, for both ſounded on Inſtrements of loud Wind- 
Muſick, bowed like Horns, unleſs that in the beginning of the Cities increaſe, 
they wete diſtinguiſhed by the real Horns of ſeyeral Animals. But Yegetizs in 
the eighth Chapter of his third Book, lays that all the Komar guards were. ſer 
by the ſcund of Trumpet, and were relieved by the found of the Horn In- 
ſtrument. His words are, A Tubicine omnes Vigilie committuntur, & finitis ho- 
vis 3 Cornicine revocantnr. Now what is this, bur that both the 'Trumper 
ſounded, and the Horn blew at the relief of the Guards ? The Trumper 
when four Souldiers went tothe Poſt where they were to keep Sentinel a whole 
Watch, ( that was three hours } and the Horn when thoſe that were reliey'd 
came from their Poſt- | : : 
I ſhould in the ncxt place tell you what the Claſicum was; and ſhould be 
glad if any Body would tell me what it was. I know Claſficum commonly is 
taken for a Trumpet ſounding a charge, Clafſicum canere; and this hath its 
riſe from the cuſtome the Roman Conſuls had, when they were to begin the 
Battel 'they caus'd the Claſſicum to ſound, which immediately was followed by 
allthe Tcumpetrs and Horn Inſtruments of the Army. Bur for all this, I doubt 


ſtil} whether the Claſſicum was an Inſtrument, or the ſound of an Inſtrument, 


and to ſpeak according, to Our -words of Art, a Point of War; or if it was 
the noiſe of many Warlike Inſtruments all ſounding one thing at one time : 
Let us hear Yegetizs, and 1 am afraid he will, make rbe matter more obſcure. 
He deſcribes it thus ; Claſſicum appellatur, quod Buccinatores per cornu dicunt, hoc 
snſigne videtur Imperis, quia Claſſicum canitur Imperatore | eſente, aut cum in M- 
litem capitaliter animadverritur. That, faith he, 1s called the Claſicum, which 
the Horn-winders ſpeak by the Horn. And this, ſays he, ſeems to be an En- 
ſign of Soveraign command, becauſe the Claſſicum ſounds when the Commander 
in chief is preſent, or when a Souldier is to be capitally puniſhed. Whar 
ſhall we make of all this? If we underſtand not now what the Claſſicum is, 
Vegetius will ſay he is not to be blam'd; - but for all chat, I am, for him, ſtill 
in the dark. - That which the Horn-winders ſpeak by a Horn, is to me very 
dark language 3 and yet that lavguage of a Horn muſt be an Enſign of lmpe- 
rial power; and withal, if a; Souldier be to be _— he muſt have the ho- 
nour of that-Enſign of Imperial power. Lipſi, who ſeldome fails to gueſs, 


canjeaure of and ſometimes hits right, thinks the Claſſicum was not one Inſtrument, ' or 


yet the ſound of one Inſtrument, but the noiſe of many , whether theſe were 
_Truwpets or Horns,. or both, which was one of the badges of Supreme Power ; 
for where there was but one Conſul,” there was but one of them ; and where 
two Conſuls were together, there were two. of them:; and beſides other duties, 
they ſounded when the Conſuls were at Supper : for this reaſon the famous Car- 
thaginian Aſdrubal, when he began to ſuſpect that he had to do with two Remar 
.Conſuls, bid his Guards, Foragers and Waterers of Horſes, take heed, . and 
acquaint him, if they beard two Claſſicums ; and having learn'd it was ſo, he con= 
cluded, that the Conſul(who he thought was diverted by his Brother Hanmba!) 
; was joyn'd with the other, with whom alone he conceiv'd his work to be. For 
toy part, 1 incline to believe, that in Hiſtory it is promiſcuouſly taken for the 
found, and ſometimes for the Inſtrument, one or many, either Trumpets or 
Horns. They were made uſe of;jn all Banks and Proclamations. The Claſſs- 
Gn ,was an Enſign of Supreme, Gommand, for by it all the emergent and 
occaſionary orders of the General were promulgated , and by. it both Officers 
and- Souldiers were call'd together to hear the Commander in chief's pleaſure 
made known tothem : And hence it is; like, it had its derivation, becauſe by 
it the three Qaſles of Haſtati,, PrincipeF and Triaris, were call'd together to 
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their Tribunals or Pulpits ; - whether they were for admonition, encourage- 


ment, or puniſhment ; and upon the account of this laſt, Yegerizs is to be un- 


derſtood of his capital animadverſion. SE 

| Leſt I forget to do it hereafter, .1 ſhall in this place take occaſion to tell you, 
that beſides this Claſſicam,, there were two other badges of Imperial power, 
theſe were the Pretorinm, and the Bundles of Rods and Axes. The Pretorium 


was a fair,- and a large high Pavilion, wherein the Conſul lodged, and kept © 
- his Councils of War. The Rods and. Axes ſignified he had power to ſcourge 


and behead ; theſe were carried by Liftors or Sergeants; whereof a Conſul 
had twelve, a Proconſul fix, a Legate as many, a Prztor had I know not how 
many, for it makes but little to our purpole. When Scipio, Pompey's Father- 
in-law, came with. his Legions out of ſia, and joyn'd with him in Theſſaly, 
Pompey ordec'd a Pretorium to be erefted for him, and that he ſhould have a 
Claſſicum ;, 1 ſuppole, a knitchel of Rod and Axes too; though C2ſar doth not 
mention the laſt in his Commentary. | | 

As the Trumpet was of Braſs, ſo in proceſs of time the Cornu and Buccina 
were made of Braſs too, and all the three who ſounded, or winded them, 
were called e/£neatores. Every Troop of Horſe, and every Maniple, if not 
every Century of Foot had one, either a Trumpet, or a Horn, or both. | 
find not that theſe Trumpeters and Horneblowers had any greater allowance of 
Wages, Proviant, or Fodder, for either themſelves or Horſes, than other 
Horſe-men and Foot-men had (for with the firſt they rode on Horſe-back, 
and with the ſecond they marched on Foot ) at any time; perhaps having 
ſpent miuch of their breath in ſounding and blowing, they were caſed from 
other works of toil and labour, and thoſe were not a few. Whether the Buc- 
cina was ſounded, or rather winded, at the relief of every guard, as Polybius 
ſays it. was, ſhall be ſpoke of in my Diſcourſe of Guards and Rounds. 


Ed 


CHAP. IX, 


Of the Roman Pay, Proviant, and Donatives. 


T is reported of that brave Athenian Themiſtocles, that he affirm'd, whoever 
[ would ſhape or form the great Monſter of War rightly, muſt begin with 
his Belly; and therefore before we joyn our Horſe and Foot together, we 
muſt ſee how they ſhall be maintain'd.. The Remars were a frugal people, till 
their ſuccesful Wars made their City the Treaſure-houſe of the Worlds riches. 
The Pay they they allow'd their Souldiers was ſparing enough, but Yegetins 
tells us not what it was. I find that three hundred years after the foundation 
of Rome, the Horſe-men ſerv'd on their own chargesyz they might do it the 
better, for though their atchievements were often honourable enough, yet 
their expeditions were but ſhort, for either upon a Victory or a Rout, they ha- 
ſten'd back to the City. But after the Senate began to look far beyond their 


ancient limits, wages were allow'd out of the publick Treaſury for both 


Horſe and Foot. Polybizs in his ſixth Book informs us, that a Foot Souldier 
had the allowance of two Obols a day, both which (if I miſtake not) make 
but one Engliſh Penny; and a ſmall meaſure of Wh:at: A Centurion had 
a double allowance, and a Horſe-man the triple of. a Foot Souldiers Proviant 
and Wages, and a meaſure of Barley every month for his Horſe. They al- 
low'd to the Soci, or. Allies, as much Wheat and Barley as they did to their 
own Souldiers, but they were oblig'd 50 maintain themſelyes, with ar own 

onies. 
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Monies. Bur he tells us alſo, that what Proviant, Clothes, yea, what Arms 
were given to the Roman Souldiers, had rates ſet upon them, and were defal- 
cated from their wages. Truly, lſhould think their pay, at two half-pennies 
a day, could hardly furniſh them with Meat, much leſs Clothes and Arms ; 
or if in that cheap world they could be furniſh'd with all three at thar rate, 
they could not have much Money to ſeek, at leaſt very little to depoſite at 
their Colours ; for this defalcation would indeed make their Pay very incon- 
ſiderable, and very unproportionable to the great duty and ſervices exacted 
from them. But Lipſis will mend the matter preſently, by telling us, that 
wany times the State quit the Souldiers freely what they owed for either 
Arms, Proviant, or Clothes ; or it any thing was taken, it was ſo inſignifi- 
cant, that the Souldier parted with it pleaſantly, and without grumbling, 
I do not care much to be of Zipſms his opinion, though he hath nor told us 
who were his Informers ; for Polybws is poſitively of another judgement, ia 
that place which I have cited : Nor do I remember, that in any other place 
of his Hiſtory, he ſpeaks any thing of the Roman Wages. | | 

Here you may obſerve, what 1 told you before, that in the Roman Infan- 
try there were no other Officers, properly ſo called , but Centurions and 
Tribunes , becaufe all others had but the allowance of common Souldiers , 
both in Wages and Proviant. A Tribune had the quadruple of a Souldiers 
Pay. Nor can [ findthat the Prefe;, or Decurions of the Horſe, had any 
more allowance of either Meat or Money than other Troopers had. The 
Grecian Pay, as to the proportion of it, was like the Romer, a Centurion ha-« 
ving a Souldiers double allowance, a Horſe-man triple , and a Chiliarch 
quadruple. 

But the Roman Souldiers had a greater enconragement to endure their hard 
fatigue than Pay, andthat was tne Plunder and Page of a Countrey, a beſie- 
ged Town, Caſtle, or an Enemies Camp. This was not due to them, and many 
times they got no ſhare of it, in regard, for moſt part, it was brought all to 
the Queſtor, or Treaſurers quarters, and ſold ; and out of the Monies made 
by that fate, the Army was paid their wages, andthe overplus was ſent into 
the Treaſury of Rome. But the Conſul, or General, having the diſpoſing of 
it all in his power, very often gave it as a largeſs to the Army, either for 
ſome good ſervice done, or to encourage them to undergo ſome difficult 
and hard piece of work to be done. Neither had any man liberty to take 
what he could catch, but all was brought to a publick heap, and ſold by the 
Treaſurer, and then proportionably divided among all, according to every 
mans quality ; @ Centurion receiving double that which a Souldier got, a 
Horſe-man triple, and-a Tribune quadruple: So that rhey who fought in the 
Field, and they who ſtay'd for the defence of the Camp, they who ſtorm'd a 


Town, and they who ſtood in Reſerve, fhared all alike in the Booty. 


Their ordina- 
ry Meat, 
And Driak, 


The Romans gave all their Proviant to their Armies in Corn, and did not 


trouble'themſelves to make it either into Meal-or Bread ; and in their;ſtrict diſ- 


cipline, Bakers were all baniſh'd from their Camps, and the Souldiers order'd 


To grind their Corn themſelves, { Hand-mills 'or Querns being allow'd them 
for that uſe ) and thereafter to 'bake their -own Bread. Many times they 


took not the pains to doeither the one nor'the'other, 'but boiPd their Wheat 
witha'little Salt, and ſo-eat it upfor Portage. They uſed ro carry with them 
Lard or Bacon, or ſome other tat, wherewith they ſmear'd their Bread. A 
littte Bottle with Vinegar they bore alſo about with them, with a very ſmall 


quantity whereof they gave arelliſh ro their Water, which was their-ordina- 
'Ty Urink, though Wine was not forbidden them; 'for Mahomer thad then 


not intoxicated the World with his Dettrine, nor diſcharged the uſe of the 
juice of the 'Grape, which -cheriſheth the 'heart of /Gotl and-Man. The Ro- 
man Souldiers then drank Wine, for it was allow'd 'them, when conveni- 


ently +it could be got; though Drunkennefs was a crime ſeldome heard of 


among them. There 'were alſo foftierimes 'Oxen, 'Sheep, and 'Beeves divi- 


' ded among'them, "for preparing and making ready whereof, in the ftrifteſt 
rimeof their Diſcipline, the'Souldiers were permitted ro carry a Braſs Pot, 


Ur:nfis. 


a $pir, nd a Drinking Cup ; 'but Iſuppoſe, one of every 'kind-of theſe uten- 


{ils were not allowed'to' every 'one ©Oof "the Souldiers, but to a Commernium, 


Or 
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or Tent-full of them, whether that conſiſted of ten, eleven, or twelve. : It 


was not permitted to them to dine or ſup when they pleaſed ; but. it. being 
known by the Claſſicam when the Conſul went: to Table, the Tribunes.went 
to theirs, and ſo both Centurions and common Souldiers .went to dinner 


with found of Trumpet. May not a man fay, that here was .a great deal 
of more ſtate, than good fare. Thoſe Generals who exercis'd ſtrict diſci- 


any » appointed their Souldiers - to-take their dinner ſtanding; marry , They Din'd 


hey permitted them to fit at Supper ;, and I conceive, this was but a very.ſo- ſtanding, 


ber courteſie, to ſuffer a man who was weary. with toil the whole day, to ſit 
down to his Supper at night. 


and Supp'd 
ficring. 


Beſides all this, the Roman Souldiery bad reaſon to expect a Donative from punmiiecd as 
their Victorious Generals, . when -they enter'd the Imperial City. in Triumph. Triumphs. 


This cuſtome was very commendable; for the Largeſs given to them, in- 
cited others to carry themſelves gallantly. againſt an Enemy, fince they ſaw 
that in ſome meaſure ,- they would be ſharers with the chief Commander, 
both in Honour and Profir. What was given at that time to the com: 
mon Souldier , was a rule to -the Officer, for a Centurion got double, a 
Horſe-man triple, and a Tribune quadruple. Scipio the African, at his 
magnificent entry into Rowe, gave four hundred Aſſes to every Souldier, ſome 
ſay but forty: if rhe firſt, it was noble enough, and no more neither; (for 
it would haye amounted but to twenty five ſhillings Sterling ) if the laſt, . it 


was contemptible, for it ſignified but half a Crown. Lucius eAmilins, who 


ſubverted the Macedonian Monarchy, gave at his Triumph to every Souldier 
one hundred Seſterces , ( which might be. about fifteen or ſixteen ſhillings 
Sterling ) and proportionably to the Centurions,YHorſe-men, and Tribunes. 
But beſides the evil effects which many of the Conſuls avarice -produc'd, 
their ambition to bring in great ſumms of Gold and Silver'to the Treaſu- 
ry, and their vanity to give their Armies Donatives at their Triumphs , 
ſet theri on tv the committing many Inſolencies, perfidious, unjuſt and dif- 


ayowable Plunders and Cruelties, which wakes the names of fome of the 


braveſt of them infamous to poſterity. Take one inſtance, 5nſtar omnium, 
of that ſame e/&milius 1 juſt now ſpake of : The deſire he had te bring the 
vaſt Treaſure of King Perſezs, and all he- had ſcrap'd together in Macedor, 
into the Reman Treaſury ; and-withal, to gife a Donative to his 'Army at 
is Triumph , tempted him ( and the temptation preyaild with him ) to 
Plunder the whole Towns of Epirzs ,, the people whereof were no Ene. 
mies, nor ever had wrong'd the Roman State: And this execrable a@ he 
did under truſt, the Inhabitants imagining no ſuch uſage ; nor was plunder- 
ing all the miſchief he did them, for he fold their perſons, to the numbex 
of one hundred and fifty thouſand of both Sexes for Slaves; and with the 
Money of that ſale he gave the Donative we ſpake of, to his Army. An 
ation ſo full of baſeneſs, inhumanity, / perfidy,”\ and injuſtice, that Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh faith, If any Hiſtory ſpoke but one word to the contrary, no 
man would believe it could be true. You may read the ſtory of it in the laſt 
Book of Titus Livins. | ; 
The half of the Donatives were ordinarily depoſited at the Standards 
and Enſigns, to' be kept there for the ufe-of: the Souldiers till their diſmiC- 
ſion , leſt they ſhould idly or vainly ſpend - it. - This teaſon was ſufficient 
and ſtrong enough ; but there was another, and it was this, that the Souldi- 
ers knowing a part of their ſtock and ſubſtance to be beſide the Colours , 
they ſhould never deſert them, but manfully fight for the defence of that, 
in the preſetvation whereof they were ſo deeply concern'd. + Though this 
was certainly 'a very prudent order, yet I cannot conſent ro what Yegetine 
faith of it ih the twentieth Chapter of his ſecond Book, that it was ab An- 
riquis divinitus inſtitutum : For. he ſhould have- remember'd,. that he wrote of 
the Heathen Romans, and: himfelf having the knowledge of the true God, 
he knew likewiſe, that the beſt of their Ordinances were 'but of Humane, 

and not Divine Inſtitution. © © oth 1:6 
In that ſame' Chapter Yegeriar ſays, that every Legion' had ten bags, for 
the keeping this' moyety of the Ry that is, a-bag'for every Co» 
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hort ; and an eleventh bag there was, in which every Souldier caſt fome- 
thing once a month, and that was reſerv'd for the Burial of thoſe Souldi- 
ers, who were able to leave nothing for their Interment. A very laudable 
cuſtome,' for the Burial of the Dead was ever in all Nations in high requeſt. 
Truce for ſome days or hours to Inter the ſlain, was feldome or never re- 
fus'd by the moſt imbitter'd Enemy. Hamiba! beſtow'd Burial on his Enemy 
Marcellus: And his Brother Aſdrubal, at the deſire of Scipio, buried thoſe 
Roman Tribunes whom he had kilfd in Batrel. And Juſt: in his fixth Book cells 
us, that when the Grecsens deſir'd liberty to bury their dead, it was a tacite ac- 
knowledgement that they were overcome. But Yegetws will have theſe Bags 
£o be kept by the Szgnferi, the Enſign-bearers, whom therefore he will have 
not only to be faithful andtruſty men, but learned, that they might perfectly 
keep the accounts of all that was conſign'd in their hands. And here indeed he 
is (as Zipſacs in another place calls him) ſobkwrs & negiigens;, baving forgot that 
in the ſeventh Chapter of his ſecond Book he told us, that the Romans had 
Libraris, Notaries or Scriveners, who kept the account of all that belong'd to 
the Sonldiery ; therefore not the S;yn5feri, or Enfigns, whole imployment was 
to attend their Colours. : 

Fulins Ceſar, after all his Victories, doubled the wages of the Roman Souldi- 
ers for ever : The ſucceeding Emperours, according as they ſtood in need of 
the help of the Sword-men, eſpecially of the Pretorian Cohorts, augmented 
their Pay, and ſome of them for their bounty, were degraded and murther'd 
by thoſe very ſame Souldiers. 


CHAP: Xx. 


Of a Roman Legion, Marſhall'd according to Titus Livius; 
with Lipſius his amendments. | 


He word Lego hath its name ab ofgendo, from eleCting: It was a great 
| Body of men, divided not only into ſeyeral ſmall Bands, but into three di- 
ſtint Claſſes, Haſtats, Principes,, and Tri«ris, embattell'd one behind another ; 


'asI have ſhown you in my diſcourſe of the Roman Infantry. A Legion was not 


_always of a like ſtrength, for ſometimes it conſiſted of three thouſand, ſome- 


Livyhis vici- 
ous deſcripti- 
on of a Legi- 
On, : 


'times four thouſand, or four thouſand two hundred, ſometimes five thouſand, 


or five thouſand two hundred; and twice I find it was of fix thouſand, or [ix 
thouſand two hundred, once ' with Scipio in Africk, and the ſecond time with 
eAmbusin the Macedoman War. 


. Titus Lovins, that famous Hiſtorian, in his eighth Book giving a particular 


ſhew the errours of that deſcription of a Legion, . _ 
In former times, ſaith Zivy, the Roman Batallions ſtood thick, and cloſe to- 
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enfign. The Van-guard were Haſtati, Javelineers, in fifreen Maniples diſtant 
a little way from one another ; ſuch a Squadron had twenty light armed, who 
carried a light Javeline, and ſome Darrs to caſt afar ; all the reſt were Tar- 
geteers. This firſt front contained the flower of the youth, who grew up as 
Apprentices in War-ſervice. Then follow'd after them of men . of ſtronger 
and riper years as many Maniples, and theſe were called Principes. . Theſe 
were follow'd ( not hard at heels, as the Tranſlator adds ) by all che Targe- 
teers in gallant Armour. That Batallion of thirty Maniples was called Ae- 
pilani, becauſe the other fifreen Orders were placed under the Enſigns (not 
hard before them, as Philemon very viciouſly tranſlates it) and of theſe, eyety 
Order conſiſted of three parts, and eyery one of them was called Primum Pilum : 
It conſiſted of three Enſigns, and every one of theſe had one hundred eighty 
ſix men. The firſt Colours had with it the Triarsz, old Souldiers, and of 
approved valour : The ſecond had the Roraris, men. of leſs experience, and 
younger years: The third was of the Accenſs, of whom they had leaſt confi- 
dence, and therefore caſt them in the Rear, Thus far Livins, and Mr. Hol- 
lend, - who put him in Engliſh. And indeed we have enough, and too much 
of this ſtuff; Let us now obſerve the errors of, this diſcourſe. - > 
Firſt, It is queſtionable, if ever the Romans uſed the Macedonian Phalange, The errors of 
a Body compos'd purely of Pike-men; it is ſpoke-of by none: and that this it. | 
great Body in after times was caſt in Maniples, to me is fabulous; for cer- 
tainly Maniples were uſed by Romulus; and though this were true, we muſt 
not for all that grant, that every Maniple had but ſixty men (that being only 
rrue of the Tries) or if that were gratted too, ſure we will not acknowledge 
that every bandrof ſixty (except ſtill the Tr5ars) had two Centurions, and one 
Enſign. Secondly ,'. That every Claſs. of: the Haftatiz Principes and Triaris, 
had fifcten Maniples, is againſt all Antiquity, and the curreat of moſt, if nor 
all Authors, ' who allow no more Maniples to a Legion but thirty, nor Cen- 
turiates bit threeſcore, except” Yegerius, who reduceth the number of the Cen- 
turics to fifty five. Now Livy's deſcription of a Legion makes it contain forty 
five Maniples, and ninety Cencuriates, and all this is point blank againſt himſelf 
in other places. :: Thirdly; 'We are told. that each of the fifteen laſt Orders 
was dividedinto three parts, - and every part was called Primum Pilam. Is there 
any thing more ridiculous,. than tecall that ficſt, which was but ſecond or third ? 
And if theſe forty kve parts ( for ſo many, if ey, wo by three, it extends 
to.) be all firſt; which of, the forty five ſhall be laſt ? Fourthly, Every one of 
theſe patts. had its Colours.; and ſo in the third Claſs there were forty five 
Enſigns, and bur fifteen iti each of the other two, a thing nothing probable. : F 
Fifthly, Every one of theſe Enfigns had one hundred eighty ſix men. Afſured- 
ly this is {o extra t, that it-cannot plead. for any ſhew of truth; for mul- 
tiply one hundred eighty ſix by forty five, the product will be eight thouſand 
three hundred and ſeventy;' and fo ſtrong by this account, muſt the Triarss 
have beeny joyn'd with the Roraris and Accenſs; a thing fo notoriouſly and pal- 
pably falſe, that it deſerves no refutation, - 
This pallage of Tins Livins hath:been, no doubt, obſery'd by many of his All accafion'd 
Readers, long before Faſtxs Lipſmus was born; yet for any thing Iknow, he is by the firſt 
the firſt man thatofr'd him help; and indeed he hath done gallantly, to yin- Fiimters 
dicate ſo renowned an 'Author from theſe 1njuries the firſt Printers of his Decads 
have done him :: For Zipſas faith, that aſſuredly this rhapſody of nonſence 
proceeded-from the little underſtanding they had of the true Text. And 
Sceuechins on another; ſubjeft ſays, that Printers 1n the printing old Manuſcripts 
bave contmitted ſuch groſs faults,that he knows not whether that admirable Art 
of Printirig hath-done more hurt or good to the Common+wealth of Learning, 
But tour. purpoſe. wo Ks. | 
 Zipſwchelps the matter thus: Where we read, Prima acies haſtatorum 7Mani- 1.9jus mends 
pals. quindecis; Ve ſhould read, Manipulique decem : And ſo there were always the crrors, 
rei Maniples of \Xaſta:5, . but. not fifteen. For, Triginta Manipulorum agmen 
< which' is: meant of both. Zxſtats and Principes) read Yigimms, and fo there 
were but;twenty Maniplts'of both theſe Claſſes, And where the vulgar De- 
cads bear, #4 ſub ſons alti quindecim ordines locabamur, we ought to read, 
Alii decem oradine ( not ordines ) locabantar. Alis Decem , of what? Of __ 
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ples; and ſo being ten Maniples of the Triarii, as there were twenty of the 
other two Claſſes, we have no more but our juſt number of thirty Maniples 
in the whole Legion. Fourthly, Where you find it written, Earim unamquan- 
que ( ſcilicet partem ) primum pilam vocabant : Lipſins defires you to read, Earum 
unamquamque primam, primum pilum vocabant. Lipſias tells us all this by piece- 
meal, as 1 have told it you ; Terduzzs ſumms it up together in Larsze, and 


then tranſlates it into his alias language. I ſhall give it yoh in Eg thus : 


Every Orde (that is Centuriate) had ſixty two Souldiers, one Centurion, and 
one Colours: The firſt Acies or Batallion was of Haſt ati, in it were ten Ma- 
viples, diſtant a little one from another ; theſe were the flower of the youth : 


. As many Maniples of a more robuſt age follow'd, who were called Principes : 


"Thoſe who follow'd them were all Targeteers, in brave Armour. That Body 
of twenty Maniples was called Artepilans, becauſe under the Enfigns other ten 
were placed in order, every firſt whereof was called Primwm Pilam. Aſſured! 
Lipſms hath very rationally correCted this corrupted place of Zivy, and hath 
render'd it obvious to ſenſe ; whereas before it was totally unintelligible : And 
I wiſh that this place of Zipſas's amendment, were always inſerted when Livy 
is Reprinted. | | 
But Iwiſh alſo, that Zipſius had mended another eſcape, which immediately 
follows; for in that ſame corrupted place of Livis,' we read that every ords 
Triariorum tribus ex vexills conſtabat that is, Every Maniple of them had three 
Enſigns; this impreſſion Zipſues retains, and that brings him. to the neceſſity 
(whereof I told you in my Diſcourſe of the Infantry ) to ſay, that Enſigns or 
Banners might be wittfout Captains or Leaders ; the matter ſtands thus : Livs- 
#5 in this Battel marſhals the Rorarss behind the Trsar::, and. the Accenſs behind 
them : Which at that time-was politickly done by the Conſul Marlins; for ha- 
ving to do with the Zatines, who were perfeCftly well acquainted with the man- 
ner of the Roman Embattelling, and who marſhall'd their Army. in that. ſame 
faſhion ; he put thoſe raw blades of the Royariiand ccenſi.behind his experi- 


' mented Tr4aris 3 and when the Zatines prevail'd over the Roman Heaſtati and 


Principes, the Conſul ſubtilly cauſed the Roraris and Accerſi to ariſe, whom the 
Latines conceiving to be the Roman Triarii, cauſed their Triaris to come to the 
ſhock with theſe Roray:z, and after ſome fight put them to flight; then did 
Manlins advance with the true and freſh Roman Triartz, who ealily overthrew 
the weary, and ſomething diforder'd Latines, over whom he gain'd a glorious 
Viftory. Now obſerve, that the Rorarss and Accenſi: were Yelites, and fo had 
neither Officer nor Colours; and that (every. Maniple of the Triaris had two 
Centurions, and two Enſigns. t call them Szgna or Yexilla, as you will : And 
therefore I admire, neither can. I wonder enough, why Lipſmes for ex tribus 
Vexills, will not deſire us to read ex -duobns YVexillis 3 being every Triarian Ma- 
niple had two Enſigns, -and the Roraris and Accenſa none. Surely he might have 
changed three into two, as eaſily 'as thirty Maniples into twenty, and fifteen 
into ten ; and by the bargain have fav'd himfelf from, a Paradox, of Colours 
without a Captain, and a Captain without Colours. 

Neither can I paſs, how the fame Lpſius in tha ſame place, thinks that Ly 
ſhould be mended, for ſaying that'the Roman Legions in that ſame War with 
the Latines were five thouſand ſtrong; for Lipſus is of the opinion, it ſhould 
be read four thouſand ; and all this, Lthink, to caſt all Romar Legions in Po- 
lybizs his Mould of four thouſand, or of four thouſand two. hundred. - The 
reaſon he gives for his judgement is, I po —_— weak : Becauſe, faith 
he, Livy in that ſame eighth Book of his Hiſtory confeſſeth that ten years be- 
fore that War, the Legion was no ſtronger but four. thouſand Foot. ' An ill con- 
fequence : For it might very well be true, that ten. years before, the Legion 
was but four thouſand, and yet it might have been thought yery fitting to add 
one thouſand to them in the time of that dangerous War with the - Latines. 
The year before Scipio carried the War out of T:aly over to Africk, 'the Legi- 
ons were but five thouſand apiece, yet he made ſome of themſix thouſand The 
year before Lacins eAmilius went to Macedon, the Legions were but. five thou- 
ſfand, yet in that wy 9 wg of his, they were made up to fix thouſand. If 
one year brought forth ſuch alterations ,. ten years might haye produced 
greater. T 
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CHAP. XI: 
Of « Legion, Marſhal d according to Vegetius. 


I May with much reaſon, deſire that from my Reader, which Yegetixsdefires 
from his; and that is, that what is writ by him on this ſubject, may be 
attentively read, and read over again ; becauſe, faith he, the deſcription I 
amto give is difficult and obſcure. Indeed, what others who have peruſed 
him have found, I know not; but I am ſure I find his deſcription of a Legi- 
on both difficult and obſcure, as he hath made it. This he Prefaceth in the 
fourth Chapter of his ſecond Book, and in the ſixth Chapter of that ſame 
Book he gives us the ordering of a Legion, and the Marſhalling it, in this 
manner : 

You muſt know, faith he, that in every Legion there are ten Cohorts, 
but the firſt excells the reſt both in number and dignity : It conſiſts of the 
choice men, and with it is the Eagle, which is the prime Banner in every Le- 

ion. This Cohort hath in it one thouſand one hundred and five Souldiers of 


Foot, and one hundred thirty two heavy armed Horſe-men: It is called the 


Milliary or Millenary Cohort, and is the head of the Legion z for from' it, 
when they are to fight, the reſt of the firſt Batallion is marſhalYd, The fe- 
cond Cohort conſiſts of five hundred fifty five Foot, and ſixty ſix Horſe, and 
is called the Cohort of five hundred. The third Cohort bath the like num- 


The firſt Ba- 
tallion of Ye- 
gttixs his Le- 
gion, 


ber of Horſe and Foot, but in it, faith he, there muſt be the ableſt men, - 


becauſe it ſtands in the middle of the  Batallion. The fourth Cohort hath 
five hundsed fifty five foot and ſixty ſix Horſe. The fifth hath juſt as many, 
but it hath need, ſays he, to be compoſed of very ſtout Souldiers, bechale: 
as the firſt Cohort is to ſtand on the Right Wing of the Batallion, ſo the 
fifth is to ſtand on the Left hand. Theſe five Cohorts make up the firſt 
Acies, or Batallion. Our Author proceeds, and tells us, The ſixth Cohort 
conſifts of five hundred fifty five Foot, and ſixty fix Horſe ; in it muſt be 
thoſe of the younger years (he means the Haſtats) becauſe the ſixth Cohort 
hath its ſtation behind the Eagle, and the Enſigns. The ſeventh Cohort hath 
in it five hundred fifty five Foot, and ſixty fix Horſe. The eighth hath as 
many, but they muſt be couragions men, becauſe they keep the middle of 
the ſecond Batallion. The ninth conſiſts of five hundred fifty five Foot, and 
ſixty Horſe : And ſo doth the tenth, but the Souldiers muſt be good War- 


riours, becauſe they ſtand on the Left hand of the ſecond Batallion. Now 


you ſee the firſt Batallion conſiſts of three thouſand three hundred twenty 


The ſecond 
Batallion. 


five Foot, and three hundred ninety fix Horſe. And the ſecond Batallion 


of two thouſand ſeven hundred ſeventy five Foot , and three hundred and 
thirty Horſe : Add theſe together, the aggregate will be fix thouſand one 
hundred Foot, and ſeven hundred twenty fix Horſe. And fo the Legion is 
compleatly divided into theſe two Batallions, without Reſerve for a third 
Body , which, I pray you obſerve. And he avers there ſhould not be a 
leſſer number ( mark it) of armed men in every Legion, a greater ſomes 
times hath been. And for a Corollary to this diviſion of a Legion , he 
faith, in the eighth Chapter of that ſame Book, that there were in every 


| Legion fifty five Centurions. If any man be not fatisfied with what he 


hath aid already, he may read him in the fifteenth Chapter of that fame 
Book, and there he ſhall be ſure to hear him ſpeak that ſame language, with 
very little difference. 


Our Author ſays, By the example. of one Legion he will declate how the The Game 
Field ſhould be marſhall'd, when a Battel is to be fought. The Horſe, faich thing over e 


he, are tobe plac'd in the Wings; let us gemember this. The _ 
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of the Foot, faith he, begins to be order'd on the Right hand, where the 
fixſt Cohort is plac'd : To this is joyn'n the ſecond Cohort ;, the third ſtands 
in the middle of the Batallion : To it joyns the fourth, and the fifth ſtands 
on the Left hand. All, fays he, that fonght in this firſt Batallion , were 
called Principes ;, and there he deſcribes their Offenſive and Defenſive Arms, 
needleſs here to be ſpoken of. The ſecond Battel, ſays he, was of the Haftars, 
arn'd as the Principes. After theſe were the light armed, with Plumbate, 
Swords, Bows and Arrows ; Slingers there were likewiſe, who caſt Stones 
out of Slings, and Battor-ſlings ; alſo Darters, who, he faith, ſhot Arrows 
out of Manubaliſts and Arcubaliſts. Thereafter hetells us, (forgetting what he 
faid but ſeven or eight lines before) that the ſecond Batallion (O Memory, where 
* art thou) conſiſted of Haſtati; And, faith he, (not remembring he had rold us 
the ſame words in the fixth Chapter _) Inthe ſecond Batallion, on the Right 
hand, was plac'd the ſixth Cohort; to which was joyn'd the ſeventh : The 
eighth kept the middle Battel, accompanied with the ninth; and the tenth 
Cohort kept conſtantly the Left hand of the ſecond Batallion : And fo our 
Author ends that Chapter. - Thus we have twice in two ſeveral Chapters the 
defcription of a full Legion divided into ten Cohorts, and theſe ten marſhal'd 
in two Batallionsor Claſſes of the Prexcipes and Haſtatr, without any mention 
of the T7:ari;, or leaving room for them. | 

But in the ſixteenth Chapter of that ſame Book, as if ſome body had awa- 
ken'd him out of his dream, he ſays, after all theſe Batallions, the Tx:ar5s were 
placed, arm'd with Cataphracts, Head-pieces, Swords, Daggers (Semiſpathis) 
two Darts, and Lead-Bullets-(Weapons given to that Claſs by none but him- 
felf.) Theſe Triaris, ſays he, kneeling on one knee reſted, till, the firſt Bat- 
tel chancing to be beaten, they might renew the fight. If any man think he 
kath done well to remember the Triar:z at laſt,. who were the Romans greateſt 
ſtrength, 1: ſhall be content he enjoy his opinion, provided he let me keep 
- mine; which is, that he needed not now have mention'd them at all, ſince he 
hath already :marſhall'd his Legion; all the ten Cohorts of it, and all the full 
number of ſix thouſand one hundred Foot, compleatly without them ; where- 
of I ſhall tell you more in the next Chapter. | 

In the ſeventeenth Chapter of his ſecond Book he informs us, that inthe be- 
ginning of the fight the Prixcipes and Haftats ſtood ſtill, and mov'd not ; and 
the Triaris knee or fate ( for he ſpeaks of both poſtures) till the light arm- 
ed had skirmiſhed, and were beat in to the Legionaries ; and after the Victo- 
ry, the heavy arm'd kept their ground, and ſtood like a Wall, leaving the pur- 
fuit of the routed Enemy to the Horſe, and the Yelites. | 

But I cannot find in my heart to part with Yegerius, till I fee how he will 
yet be pleaſed to diſpoſe of the Triars: And 1 find him in the fourteenth Chap- 
rer of his third Book begin de ove to marſhal the Foot, as if he had never ſpoke 
one word of it before. It is, ſaith he, the Law of embattelling, to place the 
- old and experienced Souldiers in the firſt order (here he confounds Ordo 
and Acies ) and theſe were called Principes. In the-ſecond were the Haſtars, 
and then he ſpeaks of Diſtances between the Orders, whereof I ſhall rell you 
in my diſcourſe of Intervals. The third Order or Body was of the ſwifteſt 
Velites, as Darters, ' and the youngeſt Archers. The fourth-was of the youngeſt 
Archers, ( Good Lord, again youngeſt Archers) and theſe, ſaith he, who 
were called Lanciers, and were alſo called Martzobarbols, and were Lead-ca- 
. ſters: If theſe beat the Enemy, faith he, they purſued him too.z but if they 
were beaten, they were receiv'd by the firſt and ſecond Batallion ;, ſuppoſe of 
heavy armed: You fee how Yegerius loves to refreſh his Readers memory. Well 
then , the third and fourth Batallions fought before the firſt and ſecond, 
or any of them came to the ſhock. In the fifth Batallion our Author places 
Carrobaliſts, Slingers and Batton-Slingers. But I muſt propoſe a queſtion or two 
by the way. Firſt, Did the third and fourth Batallions, borh which, as you ſee, 
he makes toconſiſt of the Yeltes, aftes they had fought with, and were repelled 
by an Enemy, retire only to the Rear of the Haſtats, or to the Rear of the Army ? 
I ſuppoſe the laſt, though Yegetizs throuy h inadvertency,ſaith only to the Rear of 
the twoficſt Batallions ; for if ſo, they t ad undoubtedly obſtructed very much 
* the advance of the T75ari;, 'or the Retreat of both Principes and Haſtati;,, my 
DS | : ... "next 
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to skirmiſh in the Van, as well as the Yelzes of the third and fourth Batalli- 
ons,. ſince they were all light armed : and if it be (aid the Slingers could caſt 
their ſtones over the heads of the two Batallions of heavy armed, I anſwer 
firſt, their ſtones would do leſs hurt at that diſtance. Secondly, the Archers in 
the third and fourth rank could have done as much. Thirdly, the keeping their 
ſation and place in the fifth Batallion hinder'd the Tr5aris to advance. Now 
if theſe of Yeger:ws his third and fourth Batallions were obliged to go to the 
Van, and A qo $kirmiſh there, why did he not appoint the light armed of 
his fifth Batallion to do fo too, ſince they were all lyable'to one Duty. But I 
hinder him to Marſkall his ſixth Batallion. The ſuxth order or body, faith he, 
conſiſted of (and now welcome Trzars:) Warriors furniſht with all manner of 
Arms and Weapons, whom the Ancients called Triaris. Theſe, faith he, uſed 
to ſit (then they kneeled not) behind all the other Batallions, that being whole 
and ſound, and in breath, they might with-more vigour attack the enemy; for 
if any thing fell out otherwiſe than well with thie Batallions that ſtood before 
them, all hopes-of recovery depended on-them. Now if our Author hath ſpo- 
ken well of the ancient Romar Legion, I am fure: he hath ſpoken enough of it. 
He hath been at much pains to make up that Legion, but that you may the ber- 
ter ſee the defedts of it, I ſhall be at the trouble to take it down in pieces in 
the enſuing Chapter, 


TY3471;; 


Vegetius his Legion reviewed and examined. 


Hoever hath read,. or ſhall, be pleaſed to read Yegetius his Treatiſe De 

re Militari, will believe with me, that he intended nothing leſs than to 

write the Military conſtitutions and cuſtoms of Levies, Arms, Exerciſing, Mare 
ſhalling, Embattelling, Marching, or other Laws and Points of the Art of War 
uſed in his own days, but in the contrary, the Romar way and method of War 


. of the ancient times. And this he profeſſeth all along, not only in his Prologues 


to his Maſter the Emperour Yalentinian, but almoſt in eyery Book of his Trea- 

tiſe. In the Prologue of his ſecond Book, he ſays, the Emperour had com- 

manded him to ſet down the Antiquay the ancient cuſtoms. In the Prologue to Preetu blk 
his third Book, he avers, that the Emperour had commanded him to abbre- bo ator 
viate -in one Piece all the ancient Military Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions which to write of 
were diſperſed and ſcattered in ſeveral Books and Authors. And in one word the old Ronay 
he Entitles his Epitome, Inſtitutions of Military niatters out of the Commen- Mili; 
taries of Cato, Celſm, Trajan, Adrian, and Frontinus. Now, none of theſe 

wrote, or could write of any Military Cuſtoms practiſed in Yegerius his time, 

as having liv'd ſeveral ages before him, and he acknowledgeth himſelf that the 

Art of War of his days was but a ſhadow, and ſcarce that of the ancient one. 

But by the way I muſt tell you, that Stexechiv thinks Adrian wrote no Military * 
Conſtitutions, ſince at his deſire e-£/{5ax had compoſed that Piece de Inſtruendss 

Aciebus, whereof we have ſpoken. But his reaſon is exceedingly weak, for 

Arian might very well have written the Roman Military Art, and yet have de- 


. deſired eAlan to write the Gretzax one. But to return,Yegeriw in the twentieth 


Chapter of his firſt Book having given us .an account of the ancient Romar yy thir of 
Arms, acknowledgeth that they were wholly worn out,and that in compariſon his own time; 
of them, the Foot of his time were.naked, which had given ſo great an advan- 
tage to the Barbarous Nations of the Gotbs, Hwuns and Allans. To the Eighth 
Chapter of his ſecond Book, he gives this _ Of thoſe who were leaders of the 
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Seven Errors 
2n the Deſcri- 
tion of his . 

Legion, 


Firſt Error, 


Second 
Error, 


ancient Centuries and Files, And the Seventh Chapter of that Book he begins 
with theſe word;, Having expounded, faith he, the ancient ordering of a Le- 
gion. And in many other places he witneſleth, rhar it is the ancient Roman Mi- 
litia, that he is to open to us, and no new one which had deviated from thar 
old one. | = 

This being premiſed by me to-anticipate objections, I make bold to charge 
Vegetins with | groſs Errours in the deſcription of his Legion, yet all ſeven 
will not amount to one mortal ſin, (which, they ſay, be.likewiſe ſeven) nay, nor 
to one capital crime. But if he be guilty of all theſe, or any of theſe, then I 
fay, he is not fo good as his word in the fourth, Chapter of his Second Book, 
where he promiſeth Ordinationem Leg3onts antique, ſecundum normam Militaris Ju- 
145 exponere: To expound to us the right ordering of an ancient Legion according 


| "to the Rule of Military Law. But I ſhall endeavour to juſtifie my charge in this 


following order. ; : : 

Firſt, I queſtion the number of his Legionary Foot, which he makes to.be 
fix thouſand one hundred, and all heavy armed ; mark that I read once of fix 
thouſand, and once more of ſix thoufand and two hundred, (and in-that num- 
ber were comprehended the Yebres) but never of ſix thouſand and one hune. 
hundred. The truth is, Romulus made his Legion three thouſand, after him ir 
was augmented and diminiſhed according tothe King,. Senate, or peoples plea- 
ſure, or the neceſlities of the State to 4000, to 4200, to 5000, 0 52e0, and; 


ſometimes (but very ſeldom) to 6000, or 6200, as Regiments are now made 


ſtronger and weaker in our modern Levies, according to the pleaſure of the 
Prince or State who makes them 3, but for molt part the ancient Roman Legion 
was 4000, Or 4200. Livy in his Sixth Book ſays, four Legions were levied 
againſt the Gauls, each of 4000 Foot. In his Seventh Book, he ſays, that in 
the Conſulihip of young Camilizs, four Legions were Taiſed, each of 4200 
Foot. In his Eighth Book he gells us, that.in.the War againſt the Larins, every 
Legion conſiſted of 5000 Foot. In his Ninth Book he makes. the Legion to be 
4000 Foot, in the War againſt the Sammres. In his 21 Book he ſpeaks of ſix 
Legions, each of them 4000 Foot. And. not; to. ſpend moxe time m Inſtances, 
the ſame Hiſtorian (out of whom and Polyb;us, t ſuppoſe Vegetins borrowed his 
greateſt light of Hiſtory) ſays in his 22 Book, that every Roman Legion 
was 5020 Foot in the time of their nes War with their redoubted enemy 
Hanmibal';, but after that was ended, they were reduced t04000 till the 4ſkce 
donian War, except that ſome of them were made 6200 by Scypio.. Unleſs then 
once in fick,, and once in Greece, we never find a-Legion 6000 ſtrong, but 
never atall-to-be 6100, as Yegerims would have it to: be conſtantly.” He would: 
have done himſelf much righr, and his. Reader a great favour to have told who- 
levied theſe Legions of 6190. if it was'ſo in- his own-time, or yet in the decea- 
dency of both the Rowan Empire and+Militia, that: makes, nothing to- his-pur-- 
poſe, it is the ancient cuſtoms we require-of him, for it is theſ& he promiſed! 


- ro-us. But if we take in all theſe three Bodies of light armed Foot which he ſo- 
. frequently mentionsin thenumber of the Legion, -as Polyb5 doth: the Yelites in 


his Legion, and proportion -400 light arm'd'for'every 1000 heavy:arm'd, asthe 
ſame Polybizs doth ; then Yegetius his Legion ſhall exceed 8500, of whict- we 
read'in no ſtory. Now if all theſe Inſtances I have given out of Zivins, and in 
another place ſhall give out of: Polybius be'true, then Yegerius: his aflertion, that: 
a Legion ſhould have no fewer than 6 100 heavy arm'd Foot, can' have no truth 
at allin it, and that alſo which he ſubjoins in- that ſame ſixth Chapter of his 
Second Book muſt be falſe. * | "27 Wind 
Secondly, I cannot believe him that either everyTroop conſiſted of 32 Horſe, 
or that 726'Riders belong'd to every Legion: If Ecruſt either the! one! or the 
other, 1 muſt give-the lye to two more ancient Writers than himſelf, that is 
Polyvius and' Lwins. The laſt whereof in his Seventh Book faith, four Legions 
were elected, and'for every one of them 300-Horſe, In-rhe-dangerous:War- as 
gainſt Hannibal, no more bur 300- Horſe for aLegion: Ly inhis Ninth-Book 
ſpeaks bur of 300 Horſe for every Legion in-the- War with the Sammires. In the 
great battel of' Cane they were but 300, as-that Hiſtorian witneſſeth in his 22 
Book. In bis 29 Book he faith, _ had no-more in Africk, but: $00 Horſe for 
every Legion, the* Foot whereof were'6200. And-his -brother Lucime $c4p40 
had 
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had no more in Aſia but 300 for. every Legion of 5400 Foot. Neither had the 


Conful <Amilius more Horſe for a Legion in Maceds# than 300,though the Foor 


were 6000. Once 1 read in Livy, it is in his 4o Book, and if I remember right, 


it was againſt the Lzguriars, that 400 Horſe were ordained for each Legion ; 
otherwiſe according to Lvzs, the number was conſtantly 300, Polybins all a- 
long in his Hiſtory allots no more Horſe to a Legion but 300, except once, (and 


) 


I pray you obſerye it) it is in his Second Book, where he ſaith, the Senate ſenc 


two Legions to Sicsly,ceach conſiſting of 4000 Foot, and 200 Horſe; and as this 


is the leaſt number I'read of, fo that of Zvy's 400 Horſe againſt the Ligirians is 
the greateſt number of Horſe for one Legion. In the Wars againſt both the 
Gauls and (arthaginans, Polybius gives but 300 Horſe to every Legion. In the 
dividing his 926 Riders, Fegetius errs twice, firſt for allowing 22 Tutms or 
Troops to the Cavalry, Ten being the ordinary number; next for allowing 32 
Ridets to each Troop, whereas there were but zo: Both which aſſertions of 
mine are grounded on Hiſtory, and are likewiſe taken out of Polybixs his Sixth 
Book; as I have made it appear in my Diſcourſe of the Roman Cavalry. Beſides, 
our Authors error in calc#lo may be charged on him as a Peccadillo, for though 
we ſhould admit 22 Troops in every Legion, and thirty two Riders in every 
Troop,the number will not amount to 526, for multiply 32 by 22, the aggre- 

ate will be but 704. But in ſteps Srenechins, ad lends Yegerius his hand, and 
ays the Decurions muſt be added , who being 22 in number, (one for every 
TP ) makes Yegetius his number 426 compleat. But this ſhall nor 
help 'him, for Decurions, Standard-bearers, Trumpeters, or Hern-winders, 
(if Troops had any of the laſt) were all of the number of the zo, and none of 
them Supernumeraries,as I have made it appear out of Polybius in my Diſcourſe 
of Cavalries ;and therefore they muſt be of the number of the 32 likewiſe. And 
if 1 ſhould permit Stexechius to make the Decurions ſupernumeraries, he will be 
obliged to give me leave to reckon the Cornets and Trumpeters not to be of 
the number of the'32, and theſe being 44 in' number would increaſe the horſe 
of every Legion to:-70, and if he pleaſe he may reckon the Tiarme, Coattores, 
or Bringets up, wtio by Polybixs his account were three for every Turme, and 
conſequently 66 in 22 Troops, and then an addition being made of all, we ſhalt 
find the aggregate of the Horſe for Yegeriz his Legion to be'$36. 


The third complaint I make is that $i hw Marſhals two Troops of Horſe Third Erroff 


with every Cohort, and four Troops with the firſt Cohort.Obſerve that here it 
is not the queſtion whether this way of PS good or not,nor is it the 
queſtion, whether it be not good, that Foot & Horſe ſhould be near one another 
when they fight, but the queſtion is, whether the ancient Romans uſed this way, 
or not,” or if this be the right way of ordering or Marſhalling an old Legion, 
which Yegetizs promiſed to give us. Iaveritis not; and I know no old Author 
will contradiCt my aſſertion: It will be loſt labour to inſtance theſe Battels de- 
ſcribed by ancient Hiſtorians; who mention nothing like this manner of Embat- 
telling.In my Diſcourſes of both Infantry and Cavalry,t have ſhown how Horſe- 
men have fought on foot, how they have fought with horſes unbridled; and 
how Foot and Horſe haye been mingled _— in Skirmiſhes, and Battels; but 
I read not inany Author of this met f Marſhalling, that Yegerizs ſpeaks of; 
nay the current of Hiſtory evinceth the contrary for moſt _ the Horſe were 
drawn up in the wings, and the Foot in the Battel. it was at Came, 


PS 


where the: Conſul e £m fought on the right hand with the Romer 


Cavalry, 'and Terentius V aro on the left with the Horſe of the Allies, The like 
was done art the Battel of Metaurims againſt Aſdrubal. In the two Battels 
which Scipio fought in Afick, the very ſame was praQtiſed. Sometimes all the 
Horſe were Marſhalled in'one of the wings as Caſar drew up all his in the right 
wing of the army ; and Pompey moſt of his Cavalry on the left hand of his ar- 
my at that great Battel of Pharſalia, where theſe two brave Romans fought for 


no leſs wager than the Empire of the World. At Uzizs the ſame Ceſar beingto 


offer Battel to Scipio, Pompey's Father-in-law, drew up all his Horſemen on the 
left-wing of his army, and mixed Foot with them. Polybius in his 14 Book in- 
forms us that the Great Scipio being to fight againſt Syphax,Marſhalled his Koman 
Horſe in one wing, and his Auxiliaries in the other. And which is very obſerva- 
ble againſt Yegetis, he ſays inthat ſame place, that in doing ſo, Rowena Aflitia 
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- nn ſervavie. th ſimply and purely obſerved the cuſtom of 
the Roman Militia 
Nor will it be one f pil Np © of my way to tell you, that I think Horſe do 
Horſe belong- 
ed not pro- 


perly ro Legi- 
Ons 3 


Proved from 
Ceſay, 


And out of 
Pegttius him- 
ſeik 


FourthError. 


not ar all belong to a ph=N being as I ſuppoſe. wholly comp6ſed, of Foot z 
for th ough © nol Hiſtorians tell ds, that when Lej jons oo! levied, Horſe weie 
alſo taiſed, arid punctually for every Legion 360 Horſe, yet tnuſt not thiat be ſo 
under ood as that theſe 3ob horſe were to be reckbied 1h tobe a member or Jars 
of that Leging nay, moſt Authors pin them, an be Oh id's gol egions, 
and fo many Horſe were raiſed. Let Caſs Y an Author jog All exception be 
Judg. In the Seventh Book of the French War, he ſays, he gave.to his Legate 
Labienu (the ſame who afterward deſerted | 02, four Legions, ahd Kept fix with, 


-himſelf; and that you may be ſure he meant only Foot, he ſubjoins that he or- 


dered him to take a part of the Cavalry with h ENCE how oy, '; ki $ not; but. 

if every Legion was to have a ſet nymber of pfain (vio 

loſ:th no words in his Commentaries) neede LIT by Sens orle : 

when he ſaid, he ſent, four Us ions, we ſhould Ti, _ that 2904 hack 
orl 


Nr Sabinus to £tolia mt 


Domitias to Macedon with tliree 0 and Hort. Hear TI aye arr 
more, for he deſeryes to Cen fells y bs Fer ſame ic Seqpie, 
Poaer, $ Canary -in-ſaw,brought out 0. (5 Tas pee Onteek Lk reg Nm 
que : All the egions Fo e Horlemeh. ! rl ed propel fo Le 

why did he diſtinguiſh them, w 3 } Bt and t NP Sf the TH 
Art beſt of il p x of exetine & invincb or "ins, uiileſs, Jig 
which he w F do. -+ or ngtwi mg; all he h hath in xl 
Chapter of preſing ook, yeune Fat ha apter-of that | 

fe ctr that ; his Seco j wag 32 COr tabs: 


orſeihen are placed in tlie. witigs. And 
in the 17 Chapter. h "A fp ps es al ae pl fo Larars ita - Jaricati ome, 


unets ſunt pedirih MS-: men ag in the wings... ſo hit” 
the heavy arm'd hore Jo, with i {He eFpor: W face Ly ns bigs, 0 E-5 with the Fo 7 
To Re Par them xtrthe Foot onthe right hand,and the other, 
on the left; and fo. them fined ed wh it in bee? very Chapter, w :re he ſaith, 1. 


are ſwift, arm'd with light argets, and exerciſed in that niapner of fight, are 
ro be mixed with them for Foot mixed with the, Horſe,an lotle joined to the, 
Foot, are two Very chings. And jn the firſt Chapter, of Et e ſame Zook he 
ſaith fre cy ny are called the WIDgsS, | mm they NI te the foot, .4 d fanilitud- 


nem alaram,to the fimilitude of wings: Let now any man reconcile Vegetins £0 
hinſelf,. and he an pilitade of 068: foon good friends Bl £ 


$ut the Haſt ati a a are clamour,and cr they have wrong done them 
by Yegetins in Marſhalling, the Principes before them, Tya lay ons, being the 
youngeſt and leaſf Fi: fuer it w ſothe honour done $0, een to x gs em 
in the firſt Battalion, for « hereby they were expoſed to the y, of an ene- 
my, which many times they valiantly repell'd y if not,they Eve at tea (as the 
Great Turk's Aſa Jap) to blunt both the Enemies Courag e and Swords. The Prin- 
cipey cry as lou rh Vegeting hath rob'd them, of he dignity, they always had 
ierlor the middle berween the Haſtats and the Triaris, and to be looked of 
x __ r 4a of the Heel, when the Haſtats were worſted, But neither 0 
them harh xh ly go good reaſon to complain as the Triarzi; whom we ſhall hear a; 
a And edly tome it ſeems: very ſtrange, th t nOE only 1 in the mentioned 
taces, but all along in his whole, Treatiſe, our Author Matſhals the Principes 
Fefore the Haſt ati, againſt the univerſal codfent of. all Hiſtory. Livy in his 
venth Book tells how Len the Conſul drew up, his Haſtars ja the Van , the 
Principes in the middle, and the Triars: in the Reer, againſt the Gamls 3 a 
then was the Roman Diſcipline | trictly. obſcryed, & were the Haſtati in the 
Van, when Marcell foight at C amſum with. Hanmibel, Liv, lib. 27. And in 
his 37 Book he informs'us that Scipio Aſiaticws in the batrel he fought with Ants 
ochws, ordered his 'Haſtari in the Van, the Principes in thie middle, and the 


Triari 


Horſemen be too my dccording to the cuſtom of the Ancients rf who 


UM 


». 
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Triaris in the Reer. And that I may not weary my Reader with inſtances, I be- 
lieve, and upon. good grounds, that in all Zivies Decads that are extant, Yege- 
tizs nor any for him ſhall not read, that the Haſtati were placed. behind the 
Principes, except once that it-is written (I ſuppo 
tieth Book,. that Scipio in his battel againſt $ phax, and Aſdrubal Marſhall d the 
Principes before the Haſtats. And Lipſms hath ood reaſon to think that" this 
place is falſified, ſince Polybius- (out of whom\itis like Zvy hath the ſtory) writes 
the very contrary, that is, that Scipio Marſhall'd the Przxcipes behind the Ha- 
ſtats; and if this place were not corrupted, then Livizs ſhould contraditt him- 
{If, for in his Eighth Book he ſays once for all, Haſtati omnium prims pugnam 
5tbant: The Javelineers, faith he, firſt. of all began the battel. And ſure the 
lame Scipio at the battel of Zama againſt Hanmbal, placed the Haſtati in the 
Van, by a. good token ;; for they were ſo- mixed with the enemy, that he was 
glad ro found a Retreat for them, that he might haye ground to bring his Prix- 
ripes up to the Medley, which the ſame Zivy reports to us, I 2 
ln the fifth place Polybi4 complains that Yegetizs hath murther'd five of his 
Centurions, for he in his Sixth Book appointeth ſixty for every Legion, where- 
of Yegerins in the eighth Chapter of his Second Book produceth but fixe and 
fiftry;yet he needsnot be afraid to be brought to any juridical trial for this aſſaſ. 
ſihation. Truly it ſeems ſtrange ro me that Polyb:s his Legion conſiſting but of 
3000 heavy armed; ſhould haye. ſixty wag ary and that of Yegerius, which 
was a htmidred more than tice as ſtrong,, ſhould have tt 55, for all his 6100 
were teavy.atm'd; as he deſcribes them .in that fame Chapter. I can fancy no 
reaſon for this; ,dut that. it was his fancy to write ſo : 1 confeſs indeed it is more 
than probable thi at the firſt inſticution by Poul onal, that band of menwhich 
was called aCentury, conſiſted, of one hundted men z, and fo the Centurions 
wete no more: bat. thirty, and.in proces ghfing in a Legion of that ſame 
ſtehgth might be ſixty 5 for as 1 told you ig,my Diſcourſe of the Infanteries, 
though the particular bands of; a- Legion cawe to cpa but of ſixty men, and. 
tlioſe of the Tr:ars# perhaps but of thirty men, yet ſtil] the denominations of 
Cenruty and Centatio remained as before, Bur never. was a Centuria-heard of 
that commanded more men:than-one hundy=c}, ; except in Yegerixs his Legion, in 
the fitſt Cohprh whereof (conſiſting of 1105 men) every Centurion commanded 
184 men; if there were but {ix Centnriats inthat Cohort, as is to be ſuppoſed ; 
fot if you divide 1105 by ſix, the Quotient; will be 184. with the fraction of, 
one 3 bor till Yegeti his number; of 55 Centurions be made more clear to us, 
than'yet it is; we may fafely believe with Pape, that in one Legion though nor 
ſo ſtrong as that of Yegerizs,there were no fewer than ſixty Centurions,to which 
Titis Livi#s doth give his conſent in his Eighth Book, as the place is amended 
and cbrrefted by Lipſas, according to the true and. genuine fenfe 6f the 
Author. 


ſ not by hini{elf ) in his Thirs * 


Fifch Error; 


Sixthly, to my ſenfe it is nadeniable, ſince the Roman Militia was reformed, Sixth Erroft 


and ifdeed almoſt inſtituted by.Tllas Hoſt:les, that there were ten Cohorts in 
evety Legion; even when it conſiſted bur of , 3009; three Centuries at that 
timetnakinga Cohort, and afterwards three Maniples, every one whereof was 
compoſed of two Centuriats. If the Centuries epnliſfed of full hundreds, then 
each Maniple contained two hundred, and conſequently the Cohort conſiſted 
of ſix hundred. And ſo we may ſuppoſe Scipio and eAimlins their Cohorts to 
have been, when their Legions were ſix thouſand a piece.gAnd this Cohort of 
600 men is the ſtrongeſt we tead of, for in my D.ſcoutſe oF Roman Infantery, I 
have diſtinguiſht the Pretorian Cohorts from the Legionary ones. But a Cohore 
of 1 105 men;as Yegetins will have his firſt Cohort to be, is not to paſs muſter, 
and as little warrant he had to make every one of his other nine Cohorts to 
conſiſt of 555 heavy armed. Sure he might with more eaſe to himſelf have gi« 
ven to his right-hand Cohort 700 men, and to every ene of the other nine, 
600 ; and this had compleated his KMgion of 6100, and by the bargain he had 
kept ſixty Centurions in it, by giving to the fix Centurions of ghe firſt Cohort, 
t16, or 117 men a piece,/and to every Centurion of the other nine Cohorts, 
100.0r if he had made his Legion compleatly 6000 and no more,he might have 
given equally to everyCenturion of ſixty,one hundred men,and this had been the 
faireſt and impartialelt dealing. But how the whimſie of his fractions of fives 
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flew in his head 1 cannot tell, unleſs to trouble both himſelf and his Reader. 
But ſeventhly, Room, room, cry the Triaris, they can have no longer pati- 
ence either to kneel or fir, they are all on foot, Conclamant arma, they expect 


. neither Principes, nor Haſtats to retire to them, but advance in full arms, 


threataing they will/be members of the Legion, and the principal members 
too; and in the Legion they will be, though it were over Yegeris his belly. 
They are very angry that in the ſixth and 15 Chapters of his Second Book, he 
ſhould bave muſter'd a compleat Legion without them, their clamour 1s ſo loud, 
that to pacific them, Yegerzs in the 14 Chapter of his Third Book, aſſigns them 
place behind three bodies of light armed , and ordains them to be the lixth Ba- 
lion, and to give them ſome eaſe after the wrong he had done them, he al- 
lows them to fit, whereas before he had order'd them to kneel, ſometimes on 
one, ſometimes on both knees. But indeed they have no reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with ſuch favours, ſince he hath wholly exterminated them out of the Legion, 
in both his deſcriptions of it; for he divides the whole Legion, and all the ten 
Cohorts of it, and every man of theſe ten Cohorts into two Aces, or Batallis 
ons; in the firſt whereof he Jounnh the Principes conſiſting of five Cohorts, in 
which are 3325 men. In the ſecond he rangeth the Haſtat: in five Cohorts, in 
whichhe muſters 2775 men, which make compleatly up his full number of 6100 
heavy armed. So you ſee in both theſe places there is no room left, nor mention 
ade of the Trieriz. And though in his Third Book he appoints them to be in 
Reer, yet the Legion being made up of the Prancipes and Haſtats without 
them,it muſt follow that in Yegerzvs his account the Triars were no Legionaries. 
Beſides all this, they accuſe him of either theft or robbery; becauſe in the be- 
ginning of the 6c Chapter of his Second Book, he hath either ſtoln or violently 
taken from them the Eazle, and given it to the firſt Cohort of the Principes;, for 
they aver that it, being the prime Enſign of the Legion, was recommended to 
their care, and the keeping of it to their Pramipslus , or firſt Centurion. How 
Fegetins will anſwer to all theſe accufarions, 1 know not, but thoſe who will de. 
fend him had beſt do it out of his own Books z for 1 have conſulted his'Com- 
mentator Steuechins, and find he pleads nothing at all for him, nay, nor ſeemg 
not to take notice, that he ſtands in need of his help, for Commenting on that 
ſame Chapter I laſt ſpoke of: all he tells us is that there was but one Eaglein a 
Legion ,wherewith he ſaith he thought fit to acquaint Novitiates (a great ſecret) 
and that there were many Enſigns, and is pleaſed to give us the figures of thoſe 
Images Yegetizs ſpeaks of, this is all. And indeed to tell it once for all, Srewechs= 
«5 is large and prolix enough to explain things where no difficulty appears, but 
where matters are debatable, I find in him nothing but a profound ſilence, - 
| I ſhall not need to tell my Reader how Yegetiss repeats things over and over 
again, nor how his Tantologies are obvious, UV/qze ad nauſeam, nor yet what 
brave men, experienced Soldiers, and-expert Warriors, he will have to be pla- 
ced in the Cohorts that ſtand on the rjght and left hands, and in the middle of 


| both {his Batrallions , of which he compoſeth his Legion. But I dare preſume 


to ſay that if any of the ancient Roman DiCtators or Conſuls, who Triumphed 


 gloriouſly over their enemies, had liy'd in the Emperour Yalentinians time, they 


would rather have chuſed to have ſubmitted the fortune of their battels to the 
doubtful Die of War once more, than to haye Marſhal'd their Legions after 
Vegetius his Model. | | 
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CHAP. X11t. 
Of a Roman Legion : Marſhalf d accordmg to Polybius; | 


I Speak ſo often of Polybins, that I think'it will not be amiſs to tell you what 
he was. His Father Licortas was a. famous Citizen of Megalopolis, who by 
his Valour and Vertue came-to be the Snpteme Magiſtrate ( whom they calF'd 
Prztor) of all the Acheans. This Prztor by his charge preſided in their Coun- 
cils, and was theie Chieftain in their Wars. Licortas ſucceeded tothe renown- 
ed Captain Philopemon, who was cruelly forced by the Meſſenians (after 
he was their Priſoner) to drink a full draught of deadly Poiſon. Polybie What Polybiu 
was a Souldier in Greece, and as himſelf witneſſeth in his eleventh Book, was. 
was a Commander in the Achean Army, under Philopamon, at the Battel of 
Mantinea, againſt Machanidas the Tyrant of Lacedemon, who was there oyer- 
thrown and kill'd, He was long after that a great, favourite, yea, a Coun- 
ſellour of that Scip;o-who was ſometimes called Africans Afinor, and ſome< 
times Numantinus ; becauſe he ended the Carthaginian and Numantine War, with 
the deſtruftion of both Cities. There were ſome reaſons why Scipio ſhould 
be kind to Polybixs, becauſe his Natural Father Lucius e/Emilizs, (for this 
Scipio was but the adopted Grand-child of the great Africams ) was the Au- 
thor of carrying many hundred Acheans Priſoners to Rome, ( for ng reaimn 
but ſuſpicion) among whom Polybius was one, who lay full ſeventeen years Pri- 
ſoner there,. where he had leiſure enough to learn both the Romer language 
and cuſtomes. Scipso was a very great Captain, a ſtrit reformer of the old 
Roman Militia, and a ſevere Diſciplinarian, from whom Polyb#s could not but 
know all the myſteries of the Romaz Art of War, being a perſonof ſo grear 
abilities, as thoſe parcels of his Hiſtory, yet extant, ſpeak him ta have been 
and truly we have reaſon to be ſorry that-we are robb'd of thoſe Books of his, 
of which all-deyouring time hath deprived us. Let us hear how he marſhals a 
Roman Legion. | | | 
A Legion in that. Scipio Ifmer's time, conſiſted of four thouiand two hun- 
dred men, as many times it did both before and after him ; whereof ſix ow 
dred were Triaris, and made the third Batallion, obliged to kneel on their Righe 
knee, till either the other two Claſſes retir'd to them, or that the General com- 
manded them to riſe and adyance. Theſe, he faith, were never” more than 
ſix hnndred,. though the Legion chanc'd to be four thouſand two hundred, as 
many times it did, And for this we muſt take his word. Before the T7555 
ſtood the Principes, men in the flower of their age; and before them, the 
Haſtati.in the Van, they were the youngelt and raweſt of all the heavy arm: 
ed; each of theſe two Batallions conſiſted of twelve hundred; and all the 
three were alike arm'd, except that the Triarss, inſtead of P:la, carry*d ſhort 
Spears ; of all which l have ſpoken fufficiently already. So you'ſee all Po- The Poybicd 
lybizs his heavy armed amounted ta three thouſand : The reſt, which were x cgion. 
twelve hundred, were, faith he, Yelites 3 and theſe, .he ſays, were levied of | 
the pooreſt and moſt inconſiderable ſort of the people. Nor do [ find, that 
he divides theſe. twelve hundred Yelzes, into three Squadrons 3 one whereof 
ſhould ſtand, behind every one of the Claſſes of the heavy armed, of all 
which I have already ſpoke, in my diſcourſe of the Infantry z and' yet Ter- 
 duz.zi, and the Sieur de Preifſack, would father this upon Polybias : But indeed, 
in my judgement, he leaves. the light, armed to be diſpoſed of in the Flanks, 
Van or Rear, as the General conceiv'd. they might be moſt uſeful. He a | 
oints his Legion to be divided into thirty Maniples. ( ſuppoſe ſtill the 
| me armed ) each Maniple to conſiſt of two Centuriates ;z to every Century 
he allows an Enſign and a Centurion, . whom he permits to chuſe his Subs 
| . Centurion 3 
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Centurion ; of all which I have already ſpoke. The numbers of the Haſtars, 
Principes, and Velites, might alter, according to the ſtrength of the Legion, 
but not the Triaris. He tells us, that three hundred Horſe were levied with 
every Legion ; but ſays not, that they made a part of every Legion. Theſe 
three hundred Horſe he divides into ten Turms or Troops, and Officers them, 
as I have ſhown you in my Diſcourſe of the Cavalry. He leaves them to be 
marſhall'd, where the Commander in chief thought they might do belt ſervice. 
And now we have the Polybzan Legion. = g, 

No word here for all this, how deep, that is, how many in File, either 
of Horſe or Foot; or what, or how much ground was allowed for diſtance 
between Files or Ranks; or yet how great the Intervals were between the 
ſeveral. Maniples of every one of the Claſſes, or what between the Claſſes 
themſelves, or between the ſeveral Troops of Horſe, - A great over-ſight, for 
of a[l theſe we are forc'd to hear other mens cenjectures, and make ' uſe of our 
own, as we {hall offer to do in the following Chapter. 


EHAP. XIV. 


Of Diſtances, and Interyals of the ſeveral Bodies and Batallions of 
the Foot and Horfe. | 


Pr we proceed to our conjeCtures, it will be fit, firſt to know what this 
word Interval properly fignifies, and how it is taken. In' both Ancient 


' and Modern Fortifications, Towns, Caſtles, and Camps were defended not 
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only with Ramparts of Earth, and Walls ot Stone, but alſo with great Logs 
or Stakes of Timber, which we call Pallifadoes, theſe the Romans in their 
language called 7all:, and, I ſuppoſe, thereafter the Rampart it ſelf pot the 
fiame of Yallus and Pallmm; hence perhaps our Wall. Theſe Stakes were, 
and are of two kinds, longer and ſhorter ; the firſt ſtood ſtraight up from the 
gtound, the ſecond had the one end of them fixed in the Rampart, and the 

| it to hinder an approach to itz, diſtinguiſhed by the Germans by 
feveral names, for they call the long, Stakes Pallifadoes, and the ſhort ones 
Stockadoes, both the one- and the other ſharp-pointed at both ends. The 
Ground, Earth, or part of the Rampart, between two Pallifadoes or Stocka- 
does, is properly. called an Interval ; but it is borrow'd, and appropriated to 
any diſtance between Bodies greater and ſmaller ; - yea, to the ſpace that is be- 
tween one timeand another,an Interval of time is now language proper enough, 
and Phyſicians borrow it, and call an Intermitting Ague, Febri Intervallata, an 
Intervalled Feavor. 

Whar diſtance or Intervals there were between Roman Ranks, and between 
Files between ſeveral Bodies of either their Horfe or Foot, no ancient Au- 
thor hath clear'd to us, but left us ro grope in the dark. Nor can we well 
gueſs at them, cill we condeſcend how many in File both Horſe and Foot 
were marſhall'd. I told you before, that Yegeri« in the twenty fifth Chap. 
ter of his ſecond Book, ſeems to make the Foot eleven deep, becauſe, as 1 
told you, he orders a Contubernizm of Souldiers to manage a Carrobaliſt, and 
thar, he faith, conſiſted of eleven men. But thrs doth not prove that Ye- 
getics his File was preciſely eleyen, no more than what he ſaith in the fifteenth 
Chapter of his third Book ( rhat ten thouſand men drawn up in ſix Ranks, 
will take up ſo much ground in Front) will prove, that the Roman Foot 
were drawn up fix deep. And fo for Yegerius, we know not the deepneſs 
of either the Roman Foot or Horſe. Nor will we be one jot the wiſer for Po- 
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lybius;, for the diſcourſe he hath in his twelfth Book, where he ſpeaks of Horſe Nor by Po/y- 
eight in File, doth not concern the Roman Militia, - for he ſpeaks there of bins. 
' Macedonian and Perſian Warriours, and is confuting Calithenes his Hiſtory of 
the Battel of Jſ#s, between Alexander and Darins, as I noted before. Achilles 
Terduzzs imagines the Roman Foot to have been twelve in File, but that was 
to make good his conjecture of the quantity of ground a Conſular Army took = > 
up, whereof | may 'chance'to ſpeak hereafter. But the common opinion car- Eos 
ries me along with it, that both the Romar Horſe and Foot ordinarily were Roman Horſe 
marſhal[d ten in File, but upon emergencies, Generals might alter itz though, _ Foot tea 
I confeſs, the ſtrong reaſon for it to me ſeems very weak, which is, that the *P: 
- Leader of the Horſe was called Decurio, and he of the File of Foot Decanus ; 
for this laſt is appropriated to other Offices ;' and the firſt by «£&{ar's Tran- 
ſlator is given to the Leader of a Macedonian File, which conſiſted of ſixteen. 
But this ſuppoſition, as probable, we mult make the baſis or ground, on which 
to build our moſt probable conjeftures of the Intetvals 6f ſeveral Bodies and 
Claſſes, in which both our Authors give us {mall aſſiſtance, yet I ſhall give you 
all I can pick out of them, or others, on that Subject. 

When Polybins in his twelfth Book told us, that for moſt _ Horſe-men 
were ranged eight deep ( meaning, I think, the Perſian Horſe ) he ſubjoins, 
that there muſt be an Interval between ſeveral Troops z but what that lnter- 
val was, he forgot to tell us : ' It is pity, he who knew things fo well, ſhould 
needlefsly haye kept them up from us as ſecrets; the reaſon he gives for an 
Interval between two Troops dothinot weigh much, becauſe, faith he, they 1.1. ve. 
muſt have ground for converſion; that is,''to face to either Right or Left tween 
hand, or by any of them to the Rear. If any of theſe be needful, whole Squa- Troops 
drons of four, ſix or eight "Troops joyn'd together, may do it as eaſily and 
conyeniently as ſingle Troops, - which confiſt of three or four Files at moſt. 
But converſions on that ſame ground are ſeldome neceſſary, never conveni- | 
ent. Butbeing leftto gueſs, how many: foot -of Interval, Troops ten deep ConjeRured 
required one from another, I conjecture, _ Foot ; + which I ground on that, 
the ſame Polybivs faith in that ſame twelfth: Beok, which is, that a Sradinem, 
or Furlong, contain'd eight hundred Horſe drawn up in Battel. Then I fay, 
Firſt, a Stad;w, is the eighth part of an J:alaz mile, one hundred twenty 
five paces, ſix hundred twenty five Foot. Secondly, eight hundred Horſe, 
-being at our Authors rate eight in File, are one hundred in Front. Thirdly, 
For every Horſe-man to ſtand on Horſe-back, and room to handle his Arms, 
1 allow, with others, four: foot of ground, and ſo for one hundred Horſes, 
four hundred Foot. Fourthly, According to Polybizs, and, I ſuppoſe, the Our of Polyb;- 
Roman rule, the eight hundred Horſe mult be divided into ſeveral Troops , * 
and in each of them but thirty Riders; ſo'there will betweaty th compleat 
Troops , and twenty Horſe-men for the twenty ſeventh Troop. Fifthly , : 
Twenty ſeven Troops require twenty ſix Intervals. Now allow with Polybi- 
«#5, a Stadiam for eight hundred Horſe-men; that is, for one hundred in 
Front, and'for theſe hundred allow with me four hundred Foat for the Horſe- 
men to ſtand/on, you wilt have of ſix hundred twenty five foot of ground fot 
your twenty ſix Intervals, two hundred and ſeventeen foot; and that will be, 
eight foot, and near one-half, for every Interval. So my opinion is, (if 1 
underſtand Polybius, right) that the Interval between two ſingle Troops was 
about eight foor. ES | 

But let us fancy the Roman Horſe to have been ten in File, and ſo every Troop 
only three in Front, for ſoI probably.think they were z and let us remember, 
that in every Conſular Army there were twenty Roman Troops, and forty of 
the Allies ; in: all ſixty. Fancy thoſe ſixty Treops drawn up ia one Field, up- 
on one of the Wings of the _ (as ſeveral times all the Cavalry was 
marſhall*d ofrone Wing ) they muſt have fifty nine Intervals. Next, remem- | 
ber that ſixty' Troops, at'thirty in a Troop, were composg'd of eighteen hun- Too many In- 
dred Riders; theſe drawn up, ten in File, made one hundred and eighty Lead "ak 
ders ;, allow to every one of theſe four foot, that will amount to feven hun- 
dred and twenty foot; then for fifty nine Intervals (which according to Polybazs, 
fixty Troops muſt have) you are to allow four hundred feventy two foot (at 
eight foot for each Interval) I ſuppoſe ſtill that which 1 can ſcarcely believe, of 
fo many Intervals z but add four mage ſeventy two foot, to ſeven wy ty 
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and twenty, the aggregate will be eleven hundred ninety two ſcout. How 
theſe ſxry Troops, marſhall'd fo thin, ſo few in Front, with ſo many Inter- 
vals, could: ſtand out the brisk and furious charge of a numerous and couragi- 
ous Enemy, is beyond my fancy z-unleis they have been. interlin'd with well. 
armed Foot, | | DE a} 1G | G: 
As to the Diſtances between Bodies of . Foot, Polybius jo the twelfth Book 
ſo ofren cited, allows expreſly ſix foot between Files , but he is to be undee- 


| ttood in that place of the AMacederian Phalanx, conforing the , impertiuent re- 
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lation of Caliſthenes-; but he ſpeaks nor there or. elſewhere of diſtance between 
Roman Files : And yet here is an inadvertency in that great man, as we ſhall ſee 
anorher immediately in Yegerizs of the ſame nature. Polybiag allows, fix thog- 
ſand foot of ground for the Front or Longitude of fixteen thouſand men ſ1x- 
teen deep, and ſo we haye onethouſand Files ; berween every one of the Files 
he allow: ſix foor of diſtance, ſa the diſtances do compleatly take up his fix 
thouſand Foot, and fo no ground is allow'd to ſtand on; to which, if he had 
adverted, he would have allow'd one foot to cach man whereon to ſtand, and 
conſequently ſeven thouſand foot far one thouſand Files in Front, Bur I ſhajil. 
not queſtion the ſix foot of diſtance between Files, being | bave told you in the 
Grecian Militia that much was. neceflary for their Pike-men between Ranks on 
their march, though not between Files; and that in ſtanding} in Battech they uſed 
Denſatio, three foot of diſtance, and in hght, Conſtipatio, one-foot and a half. 
Vegetius is more inexcuſable than Polyb;us, for he allows for the Ranks one foor 
of anvand to ſtand og, in-theſle words, Singuli Bellateres ſt antes ſmgulos obtinent 

des, Every , Combatant, fays he, takes up one foot of ground. But that 
* allows none for them to ſtand on, when he ſpeaks of Files, I prove thus : 
Ja the fourteenth Chapter of his third Book, -he allows three foot of diſtance 
between Files ; and in the next place ſaith, that ten thouſand mep, maritall'd 
ſx deep, made a Front of ſixteen hundred ſixty ſix ; and ſoit doth with a fracti- 
on only of four ; hitherto he is very right, byt concludes very ill,: that theſe 
ſixteen hundred ſixty fix Files took ya more ground yp: in Front byt one thouſand 


paces, that is five thouſand foot. A thing purely impoſlible, for three foog 
. of Diſtance is allowed by himſelf between F le. and File; and next” ſixteen bun- 


dred ſixty ſix Files require ſixteen hundred fixiy five diſtances ; multiply ſixteen 
hundred ſixty five by three, the product is four. thouſand nine hundred ninety 
five ; theſe want but 5 foot of Yegetius his one thouſand paces. Where ſhall then 
the ſixteen hundred fxty fix Combatants ſtand, certainly they had ſixteen hun- 
dred fixty ſix foot of ground to ſtand on ; add ſixteen hundred ſixty fix to four 
thouſand.nine hundred ninety five, the aggregate is ſix thouſand fix hundred ſixty 
one foot; a third. more than Yegetius allow'd to ſixteen hundred. ſixty fix Files : 
In imitation of him, Terduzzs. commits the very fame errour in his fifth and 


The ſecond of {ixth Chapters. In the next place, YeZerins allows fix foot of diſtance between 
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Ranks, becauſe men muſt rua when they throw their Daxts and Javelines, for 
{o they caſt them with greater force 5 Yehementias, faith he, I think he ſpeaks 
reaſob, but not at all ſenſe; when he avers, that ſix Ranks of mea ( having 
one foot of ground allow'd for every Rank to ſtand on, and fix foot between 
one Rank and another _) took up forty two foot of ground, from the Van to 
the Rear; that is, as I think, from the toes of the Leaders to the heels of 
the Bringers up; for. by his own accqunt and allowance, fix Ranks can take 
up no more from Van to the Rear than thirty ſix foot; as thus, fix foot ter 
the ix Ragks to ſtand on, and thirty foot for the five diſtances. The error ieems 
to have proceeded from a fancy he bath had, that ſx Ranks mult have fix in- 
teryals, which is not only falſe, but ridiculouſly childiſh: 4o regard, in fix 
Ranks, there is one diſtance between the ficſt and: ſecond Rank ;. the ſecond 
between the ſecond Rank and the third ; the third between the third and 
fourth Rank; the fourth between the fourth and fifth ravk ; and the fifth di- 
ſtance berween the fifth and fixth Raok. And for his firſt ercor, that fixt-en 
hundred fixty {ix Files take no more ground in Front than five thouſand foot, ic 
will be a folly ro defend him by faying,three Foor were but allowed hoth for Fiies 
to ſtand av,and diſtance between them, for a diltance (as Lieutenant-Colonel El 
con, bn his com Body of the Military Art defccihes it well) isa place or Inter- 
val of ground between every particular File and File, and Rank and Rank, 
and therefore no part of that ground on which the Files or Ranks ftand. When 
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I look'd upon theſe-places of Yegetins, and conſider'd them, I could not but ap- 
prove of Lipſass for qualifying hum (but on another account)-with the Titles of 
Solutus &+ negligens. . apo von; oft NPs. 
The ſame LZspſas, in the fourth Book of bis Commentary, quarrels with 
Polybius, for not informing; us what diſtances the ſeveral Maniples kept one 
from another, nor -what Intervals were kept between the three great Claſſes; 
and if that piece of Polybsus be not loſt with others of his works, aſſuredly it 
was an inexcuſable overſight. 1 dare not . accuſe Yegerzs of this neglect, 
though Lipſius ſeemsto do it z, for I am apt to believe, that what he ſpeaks of pyaiuberd - 
the diſtances between Ranks (as I have underſtood him, it is in the fonrteenth to be under- 
and fifteenth Chapters of his: third Book ) he may have meant Intervals be- fiood. 
tween the preater Bodies; , for in theſe places he uſeth the words Ordo and 
Acies indiffrently, and though Odo be ſometimes taken for a Rank, ſome-' 
times for a Band or Company, yet Aczes isever taken for a Battel, or Batal- 
lion, And tome it is clear enough that in the mention'd places he takes Ordo 
for Batallion, and makes.ſix of them, the firſt of Prixcipes, the ſecond of Fa- 
fati, the third, ſourth and fifth of light armed, the fixth of T75arii. Now it'is 
palpable, theſe great Bodies were. not Ranks ( for every one of them, if I mi- 
ſtake not, conſiſted of ten Ranks) but were all ſeveral Batallions, where- 
of, as I told. you before, he compoſed. his Legion. But whether he meant 
Ranks or Batallions, the error I mention'd was ſtillthe ſame, in making ſix ſeve- 
ral Bodies (be they Ranks; Files, Squadrons or Batallions) to have ſix diſtances, 
for they cannot poſlibly have more than five. But if in theſe places he allow'd but 
ſix foot of Interval between theſe Claſſes, and great Bodies; it ſpeaks him to 
have been almoſt out. of his wits when he wrote it, as the Reader may colle&t 
from the inſuing Diſcourſe. ot RO Peng * 4s | 

But being neither Polyb;5 nor Yegeriue help us much inthe matter of Intervals, 

Lipſius in his fourth Book comforts us, and tells us, he will not ſuffer ſo profitable POT 
a buſineſs as is the knowledge of Intervals to remain in darkneſs; I» firiibus notw, pe don nwch, 
are his words, In the Borders of Night; andtherefore promiſeth out of the plen- _ | 
tiful Magazine of his own reading, to dear the whole matter to us. But I am 
afraid he will not be a man of his word, for the greateſt undertakers, are ſel- 

. domethe belt performers : Howeyer it is fit we hear him, for he deſerves it. _ 

Firſt, He tells us, that he conceives, that the Interyal between the Haſtats py, performs 
and the Principes was fifty foot, and between the Principes and the T7475 One firtle 
hundred. Next, concerning the Intervals between the Maniples of any of the 
three Claſſes ( which the Romans call'd Vie Direfte) he faith, if the Yehtes were 
to ſtand in them, the Interval might be of rtweaty or thirty foot ; if not, ten 
foot was enough. This is briefly all he ſays on the matter. But aſſucedly, 
if this learned man could conveniently have left the Univerſity of Lowvaine; 
and foflawed the Spaniſh Armies but one Summer, or, as we call it, ore Cain- 
pagne ; he would have ſeen, under the condudt of the fameus Dukes of Alva 
and Parma, ( the greateſt Captains of that age) who liv'd at the time that he 
was writing his Books, bow pitifully ſimple that School- ſpeculation of his was. 

1 muſt confirm my opinion with Reaſon, for authority of Writers I have no more 
than he, and that is none at all. | 
 Eachof the two Claſſes of the Haſtati and Principes conſiſted of twelye hun- 
dred men, which being marſhall'd ten deep, _—_ one hundred and twenty 
Files; Yegerizs allows three foot, diſtance between Files, theſe make three hun- 
dred and Tony foot in Front, add one hundred and twenty foot for the Files to 
ſtand on; the ground thar either of theſe Batallions ſtood on, was four hun- 
dred andeighty foot in Longitude; but to ſhun debate, I ſhall be content to al. 
Jow but one foot for every File toſtand on, and two foct of Interval between 
Files, and ſo the Front of the Heftati, (though they had been all marſhall'd _ 
in one Body, as they were in ſeyeral Maniples ) took up three hundfed and 
ſixty foot. A leſs ſpace of ground cannot rationally be given for art Interval 
between them and the Principes, than the three hundred and ſixty foot they took 
up in Front 4, for when they either fled or retir'd to the ſecond Batallion, they 
muſt have had ſufficient ground to caſt themſelves in ſome good order, by Mani- = 
ples to take up their places in the Iritervals of the Pringpes. Now three hundred Totetval be- 
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men either flying or retiring haſtily. For to''tmagine that the' Romars punttu- 
ally kept Rank and File, when they were neceſſitated to a ſpeedy Retreat, is a 
vain ſpeculation. If this be allowed me, then it cannot be denied me, that the 
Interval between the Principes and the Triaris muſt have been twice as great, 
that is ſeven hundred and twenty Foot, becauſe the third Batallion was in time 
of need to receive both the other rwo, Here then were two great Interyals, one 
between the Haſftati and Principes, and the other between the Prixcipes and the 


4 wh and Ty;ars, both of them called by the Romans, Yie tranſverſe. This conjefture of 
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being left for the Charge. Will Zipſucs infer 


mine may ſeem rational enough to thoſe who have obſerved in our modern Ar- 
mies, the Intervals berween the Brigades Marſhall'd in the Battel, and theſe of 
the reſerve, for leſs ground for them than what a Brigade'takes up in front, is 
not uſyally given. ; 

. But to ſupport my own opinion, 'and convince LZipſie of the vanity of his, I 
ſhall pick ſomething out of the 15 Book of Polybrws, where he tells us that Han- 
nibal marſhal'd his third Batallion more than one Sradiwm behind his ſecond one, 
and in doing ſo, ſays he, he followed the Remar cuſtom; obſerve this. Now 
a Stadium is ſix hundred and twenty five foot, and this wants but ninety five foot 
of my allowance of ſeven hundred and twenty for an Interyal between the Prin- 
cipes and the Triaris ; and for that remember that he ſaid more than a Sradimm, 
and you may believe without herefie, it was the fourth part of another Sradiun, 
and if ſo, Hennibals Interval between his ſecond and third Batallion was ſeven 
hundred and eighty one foot, 'that will be fixty one foot more than 1 required 
between the ſecond and third' Roman Batallions. 

But Lipſus would maintain his conjeCture with two Inſtances out of Ceſar,but 
when they are examined, they may happily make more againſt him, than for 
him, -The firſt is, when Afranins was to fight with Ceſar 11 Spain, the ground 
between the two Camps where the two Armies: were ranged was but two thou- 
ſand foot, whereof ſaith Ceſar, every _ took up athird, the third Third 

1 rom this,that the Interval between 
the firſt and ſecond Batallion was -but of fifty foor, and rhat berween the ſe- 


cond and the third only of one hundred ? No ſuch matter,for where the ground 


was ſo ſcarce, three foot between ranks was enough ; and I doubt if ever more 
was allowed to the keavy armed, ay nor ſo rhuch, after their Pla were caſt; a 
third part of two thouſand foor will be fix hundred fixty-fx. Draw up all the 
three Batallions one behind another, make each of them ten deep, they will 
make in all thirty Ranks, for which allow twenty:nine diſtances, each of three 
foot, will make eighry-ſeven foot, and thirty foot being allowed for the thirt 
ranks to ſtand on, will amount to one hundred and ſeventeen foot, on whic 
ound all the thirty ranks conld conveniently enough ſtand. Now we have five 
Fes forty nine foot for the Tranſverſe Intervals, which were two. Of the 
five hundred forty nine foot, allow twa hundred to the Interval between the firſt 
and ſecond Batal/ion, and three hundred forty nine for the Interval between the 
ſecond and the third. Bur here you will ſay, the two Tranſverſe Intervals had 
not ſo great a ſpace of ground as I required for them ; I grant it you,and what 
then ; I did not oblige Rowan Generals to allow ſo much ground when they had 
it not, but to give as much when conveniently they could. And even here | have 
demonſtrated,that though Ceſar and —_— were —_— for want of ground, 
yet both of them might haye allowed mote by fifty foot to the leaſt of the 
Tranſverſe Intervals, than Zipfw doth to both the Intervals. | 
The ſecond Inſtance is, when Ceſar ſays, Pompey drew vp his army in Theſſa- 
ly, ſo near his Camp, that darts could have been caſt out of his fortifications 
'over the heads of al) his three Batallions, and therefore he concludes the Inter- 
vals between them muſt have been of a very ſmall extent. To this 1 give a two- 
fold anſwer : Firſt, 1 ſuppoſe theſe Darts were to be caſt out of Scorpions, 
Onagers, and Catapults, and if theſe, or any of them could ſhoot Spears (as it 
is written of them) oyer the Danube, where it is broadeſt, then 1 believe 
(thoogh I never ſaw that River) rhey conld throw Darts more than four Stadi» 
ums, or Furlongs, which will be two thouſand five hundred foot, and all the 
ground I require for a RomanArmy MarſhalPd in three Barallions one behind an- 
ther, allowing fix foot between Ranks, and three hundred and ſixty between 
the firſt and the ſecond Batallion, and feyert nthdred and twenty between the 
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—_ and the third,amounts to no more but twelye hundred and ſeventy two 
oot. ; | | Re 2 
My ſecond anſwer is, that.at that time Pompey had no mind to fight, and 
therefore drew up near his Catnp, - thar he might fall back to it, when he Plea- 
ſed, (as he then did) and fo in Marſhalling needed not keep the ordinary cuſtom 
of Intervals. | MY 
Bur the lntervals Zpſu4 gives between one arnagy + and another-3n all the 
three: Roman Claſſes of Foot which were called the dire&t ways or Itrects, not 
theſe Tranſverſe ones whereof 1 have ſpoken, are yet more irrational, and his 
conjeCture of them leſs obyious to ſenſe, as of the other. He ſaith if the Yelires 
be to ſtand in theſe Intervals, they may be of twenty or thirty foot, if not of 
ten. Burt I ſay firſt, if the Yelites ſtand there, they are no Intervals at all. Next, 
if chey be ordered to ſtand between the Maniples of the heavy armed, as much 
of ground muſt be allowed them, as wherein they can conveniently ſtand and 
fight ; now that cannot be certain, but according to their number, as ſuppoſe 
them twelve in front, (whether ten, ſix or four deep,it matters not) Lzpſuce mult 


_ allow them twelye foot for their twelve Files to ſtand on, and thirty three foot 


for eleven diſtances berween Files, and that is forty five foot : Where are then 
Lipſues his twenty or thirty foor. Bur Lpſins knew well enough that the Yelices 
were nobÞto ſtand in the Interyals of the heavy armed, but only either to ad- 


vance to the Van, or retire to the Reerthrough them z and he knew toathat the 


Intervals between Maniptes were principally for che Maniples of the firſt Claſs 
co fall in the Iitervals of the ſecond Clals; and the Interyals of the third Batal- 
lion for the Maniples of the other two to fall back to them-: and thetefore to 
allow but ten foot for eyery one of theſe Intervals is an inexcuſable error in him 

and a conjecture which hath no coherence'with ſenſe, nor can ever be juſtified 


by reaſon. That General never breath'd that could draw up a band of men con- 


ſiting of twelve Files in ten foot of ground.” Now every Maniple'of the Proncs- 
pes and Haſtats, accotding to Polybie whptn Lipſas follows, conſiſted of one 

undred and'twenty men,” ahid theſe being ten deep, conſtituted twelve Files, 
theſe have eleven lIntervals,. eyery one of which being three foot, make thirty 
three foot; add'twelve'to that for the twelve Files to ſtand on, the aggregate 
five foot, and if you laterval between 


is forty allow but two foot for every 


Files, the Ititeryal betweed two Maniples muſt be thirty four foot, for it is not 


poſlible yon can allow leſs ground for an Interval than that which a Body poſſeſ- 
ſeth, that is ordain'd to ſtand'in' that Interval. Hence I' think it is obvious to 


common ſenſe, that all the Intetyals between'the Maniples of the Haſftats and 


Principes, were of fotty five foot, or thirty four at leaſt. And thoſe of the 
Triars: of 'ninety foot, or ſixty eight artleaft, in regard they were to receive the 
Maniples of both the Faſt atz and Principet. * | 


In the cleating this point of Diſtances T have been perhaps too-protix, and 
bave uſed repetitions, which I condema it others ; but being it is almoſt im- 
flible to have fo much as a general notion of a Roman Army, how it was Mar- 
ſhall'd,Cor of any other Army)unleſs you know the lnteryals,l have not thought 
nd a little paper on that Subjeft. And indeed we are left as in 
cell to be known) ſo in this,to grope in the dark. Nor 

have [ been ſoſeyere to the learned Zipſus for his extravagant con} of Re- 
an lntervals, but I ſhall be ready to accept (and deſire others to do fo too) of 
his own exenfe, which 1 ſhall give you in his own words, as I find them in the 
fonrrth Book of his Commentary. Hex fencbras meas, aiit rerum veterim, quas 
revera per leves eornjeltnras, & fallatia viſtigia venamuy. Ah, ſays he, my dark- 
neſs, or that of ancient things, which indeed we muſt hunt after with uncer- 


.rain conjectutes, and throu : fallacions footſteps. 
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CHAP. XV... 


og the Roman Allies, and Anxiliaries, and the miſtakes of ſome 
a - Authors concerning them. ' Wh 


.OU may read very frequently in Rowan ſtory of Socis, Allies, and Cons; 
Y # federates, who were obliged by Coyenant and Stipulation to ſend out ſuch 
an aſſiſtance of men for the City of Rome as the Senate or the Conſul required, 
rill a little before Fulins Caſpr”s time; after that you ſhall read no more of them, 
for then they were all-made Citizens of Rome, and .reckon'd to be. of one In- 
corporation. The difference between Allies and Auxiliaries was, the firſt 
could only be Italians, the ſecond.were of any other. Nation, Hence it is that 
though we read of-no Allies that join'd with Zuculu, Sylla, Pompgy, Ceſar, 
Anthony, Veſpaſian, and his Son Titws, yet we find their Armies. mightily ſtreng- 
thened by Auxiliaries. But indeed the Romans did but fool ſome of the Jralian 
Towns and Republicks with the goodly-ſhow of Alliance, and the honourable ' 
title of Socis, whereas truly they ned you no better than Vaſlals, obliging 
themto follow them in the purſuance, of their ambirious deſigns, with: as many 
Forces'of Horſe and Foot, as the, Senate pleaſed to impoſe, on them, and to 
ſerve at their own chargab>exceptd little-Proyiant, which with the help of theſe 
ſame Allies they took from an- enemy. Hence carne theſe many grievances of 
the Confederated Towns, mentioned ip the Ranger Hliſtories, d Once a total 
rupture.of the Latins from them, till after much blood-ſhed they were reduced 
to their:former condition. SS 7 ts! ST ; 
Till the Romans had over-maſtered Hamibal, Philip of Macedon, and the great 
King of Syria, Antiochus, we ſhall ſeldom read of any, of their Armies that were 
not puiſſantly aſſiſted by their Allies ; the number either as to Foot or Horſe, 
of which that afliſtance conſiſted, may be collected from the ſeveral times of 


their conjunction ; but that they were determinately.and conſtant! ſtinted to 


Miſlaken by 
Vepetins, 


Miſtaken by 
Machiavelli 


» Prov'd out cf 
Livius. 


Lo 


ſuch a number, can-never be prov'd. out of ancient ſtoryy yer 1 find Yegerius 
very poſitive in it, and in the firſt Chapter of his Third Book, he offers to aſ- 
ſure js Reader that neither Allies nor Auxiliaries were ever in one army ſtron- 
ger than the Romans. Take his own words, Illa tamen retio ſexvara eft ne unquam 
amplier multutudo Soctorum Auxiliaxjumve effet in Caſtris, quam Civinm Romanorum: 
That care, faith he, was taken that no greater number of Allies or Auxiljarics, 
ſhould be in the Camp, than of Rowen Citizens. And. Machiavelli in the Third 
Book of his Art of War, ſays that,every Conſular. Axmy conſiſted of two Le- 
gions, which were eleven- thouſand Foot, and twq Legions of Allies, which 
made alfo eleven thouſand Foot. I ſhall firſt ſpeak.a word.to-both of them 
together, and then ſeverally to each of thery. Both: of them_had read Livy, 
and til} they had produced a more Authentick Hiſtorian, none of them ſhould 
have given him the lye ſo broadly. This Author. in his Twenty ficſt Book tells 
us,. that after Hannbal came to Jraly, Cor. Scipio, and Sempronjm levied ſix Legi- 
ons of Romans each of four thouſand:;Foot,. and for every one of them three 
hundred Horſe, and in that ſame place; he caſts up BE toral of them tobe twen- | 
ry four thouſand Foot, and eighteen; hundred Horſe, . and of. Allies faith he, 

forty four thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe. This wanted but four thou- 
ſand of the double number of the Rowan Foot, and four hundred more than 
double the number of the Roman Horſe. In his Thirty fifth Book he informs 
us that in the War againſt Artiochus the Conſul @u5ntizs raiſed two Legions, 
each of five thouſand Foot, in all ten thouſand, and fix bundred Horſe; and af 
the Allies, ſaith he, twenty thouſand foot, and eight hundred Horſe. The 
number of the Foot was double the Roman Infantry, and the Horſe exceeded 
the Roman by two hundred. In the [#rian War, a little before that of Mac 


edon, 
Livy 
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Loy in his forty ficſt Book ſays, ten thouſand Roman Foot, and three hundred 

Horſe were levied, and of the Allies twelve thouſand Foot, and fix hundred 

Hotſe. And to make ſhort, hear him once for all in the Thicd Book of his Hi- 

tory. It was agreed and concluded, faith he, that the Army ſhould conſiſt of 

Lwo parts Confederates, (theſe then were the Zatins and the Hernicks) and one 

thicd part Citizens. Lf rheſe Inſtances evince not the raſhneſs of that aſſertion, 

thar the Allies were never ſtronger than the Romens, then Livy hath baſely co- 

z:n'd us. But YVegetzus will perhaps bring Polybims to ſupport him, who, in his 

Sixth Book ſays, The Allies Foot were for moſt part equal with the Roman Foot, 
bur their Horſe were double the number of the Rowan Cavalry. To this 1 ate 

{ver ficſt, that by this account the Allies were ſtronger than the Romans, 

tacir Horſe being double the number of the other, and therefore they were 

not of cqual ſtrength. Secondly, what if Polybis had ſaid that both Yegetiny and Polybius de- 

Machiavelli aver, Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus ;, and indeed if he had ſaid fnded- 

{o much, he had nodded tothe heighth of a perfect ſleep, and might have'been 

ſaid to have dream'd. Thirdly, he fays not char the Foot were always of equal 

numbcrs, but ut plurimum, for the moſt part, and I queſtion the truth of that 

too. And laſtly, if hz had meant they were always of a like ſtrength, he had 

foully contradicted himſelf; for in his Second Book he hath rheſe words : Be- 

fore Hannibal, ſays he, invaded Tealy, the Romans levied againit the Gauls four 

Legions, each conſiſting of five-cthouſand two hundred Foot, which were twen- 

ty thouſand eight bundred Foot, and for every Legion three hundred Horſe, 

which. were twelve hundred 4 and of the Allies; faith he, were raiſed thirty 

thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Hotſe. And in that ſarhe-Book he faith, that - 

the Koman:preparations (1 ſuppoſe agaiaſt Haambal) amounted to ſeven hun» 

dred thouſand Foot, and twenty thouland Horſe, a third part whereof (conſi- 

dering the ſenſe of that time) could not be Rimian 5 and yet (faith this Hiſtos 

rian) Hannibal iayaded them with few more than twenty thoufand men, _ 

To Yegetius | ſhall ſay particularly, that when he avers the Romans ſuffered Veeetius 
not their Auxiliaries to exceed theit own ſtrength, he did not remember what wrong 1n the 
Livy told him iu his Twenty fitth Book, how Chei Scipio truſtibg to the aid of Mumber of 
thirty thouſand Celtiberian Auxiliaries, was betray'd by them when he was to TO» 
fight with Aſdrubal, for they left him-every man, and join'd with the Carthags- 

214. A Caveat (faith the Hiſtorian) for the-Kanars, and all other States and 

Pcinces, to take no more Auxiliary ſtrangers in their Camps than they could 

well overmaſter. In the next-place 1 ſhall make bold to ask Machiavelli, what he 

meant in the Third Book of his:Art of War, where he ſays, though the Con- 

tederates Foot never exceeded the Roman Foot (the contrary whereof I have 

rov'd) yet their Horſe, ſays he, were permitted fo be fomie more. Say you, 424d Mackia- 

| x mere, yes indeed, ſome more,;ik it be true, what your felf faida little before; _ OF 
that the Roman Horfe of a Confnlar Army were but fix hundred, and theſe of _ 

the Allics one thouland four bundted: This is a ſome more indeed. But it is 

ras I may meet with him-upon this very fame fubjeft in the next 

1aPter. c; | | «= 

Baa we ſhall not be able to make an eſtimate of the marſhalling, marching, or 
encamping of a Roman Conſular Army, till we condeſcend on the number of the 
Allies, without whom few or none of them in ancient times went, to. the fields. 

Let us therefore without further conteſt follow the authority of the famous Hi- We muſt fol- 


- who(avt have ct : low hae 
Allies for moſt part were equal in Infantry with the Romans, and double the achige” —_— 


number of their Cavalry. Then it will be clear, that not only in our Authors allies. 
time, but often both before and after it, every Legion of the Allies conſiſted of 

four thouſand two hundred Foot, and their Horſe for every Legion were ſix 

handred, becauſe we may conjecture probably out of Zivy, the Roman Legion 

was of that ſtrength, and that the Horſe were three hundred. | | 

." "Ott of the pumber of the Allies, by the Conſuls appointment, were taken 

thoſe whom the Roman Hiſtorians call Extraordinaries,and. thele were not a few, 
for they were the fifth part of the Foot, and the third of the Horſe ; as ſuppoſe 

ont of two Legions, conſiſting of eight thouſand four hundred Foot, one thou- .. | 
ſand ſix hundred and eighty were taken, which was the fifth part, and our of THY Hon 


Co mn I : | ; dinarics of 
Twelve hundred Horſe, four hundred were taken, which was the third, and the ah. 
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theſe were called Selefti, as Polybiw his Interpreter renders it, or Able, as 
Lipfuu will have it to be. Theſe,fays Polybi«s,did not only lodge in the Camp be- 
hind the Tribunes,and-near the General,but alſo in Battel, and on other occaſi- 
ons they uſed to attend the Conſul, and the Queſtor, but of what number theſe 
_ were, neither Polybiws, or for any thing I know any for him, doth in- 
orm us. | 1%8 

Theſe Legions and Horſe. Troops of Allies were Officer'd, Marſhall'd, En» 
camped, and Diſciplin'd according to the Romer cuſtom, only with this differ- 
ence, that thoſe who commanded Roman Legions were called Tribunes, but 
thoſe who commanded the on of the Allies were called Prfeft;. I conceive 
the reaſon of the difference of the title was this, the Tribune was ele&ted for 
molt part by the Tribes, whence he had his name Trib ; but thoſe of the 
Allies were nominated by the Roman Conſuls (for the Allies had no power to 
appoint or Commiſſionate their own Prefes5, that had intrencht too much upon 
the Lordly power the Romans ſtill kept in their own hands) and were bound 
moſt ſtrongly to obey that Conſul with whom they join'd. So we ſee how little 
difference the haughty. Romans made between their Confederated friends and 
their vaſſals, which I hinted in the beginning of this Chapter ; and in this 
point the Conſuls had more power over the Allies than over the Romans them- 


ſelves; for the Roman people for moſt part choſe the Roman Tribunes, and 
not the Conſuls, 
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CHAP. XVI: 
Of 4 Roman Conſular army, and ſome Miſtakes concerning it. 


I Know not from whence this denomination of a Conſular Army is come, 
unleſs it be that Polybi«s in- his Sixth Book ſaith, that ordinarily eyery year 


four Legions were levied for the States ſervice, two for every Conſul, and this 
Zsvy doth witneſs to have been dane often. But neither the one nor the other 


hath aſſerted that a Conſul neyer had more or fewer Legions in bis Army than 
two. Polybius means that a Conſular Army conſiſted for moſt part of two Re- 
an Legions; ſix hundred Horſe, with two Legions of Allies, and twelve hun- 
dred Horſe. But he never ſaid that it was atly ſo, for then he had con- 
tradited his own Hiſtory in many places. But I rather conceive Authors call 
that a Conſular Army. which had in it the above ſpecified number of Horſe and 
Foot, by the authority, and upon the word of Yegerizs, who deſcribes both a 
Pcetorian and a Confular Army in the firſt Chapter of his Third Book. I ſhall CS 
faithfully Engbſb his words thus : The Ancients (faith he) baving by exrerience A. gay = 
learned to obviate difficulties, chaſed rather to have kilful than numerous Armits 5 qorian and a 
therefore they thought in Wars of leſſer moment, one Legion with the Auxiliaries, that Conſular 
3 ten thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe might ſuffice, which the Pretors as leſſer army ; 
Chieftans often led in Expeditions. But if the enemy was reported to be ſtrong, then a 
Conſular power with twenty thouſand Foot, and faur thouſand Horſe was ſem, with a 
greater Captain. But if an infinite multitude of the fierceſt Nations did rebell, then too 
great neceſſuy forcing them, two Chieftans with two Armies were ſent, with this com- 
mand, that either the one Conſul,or both, ſhould look, to it, that the Commonwealth ſhould 
receive no damage. In fine (laith he) ſince the Roman people was to make War almoſt A 
every year in ſeveral Countries, againſt divers enemies, they thought theſe forces might p 
ſuſfice, becauſe they judged it was not ſo profitable to entertain great Armies, as thoſe 
that were well exerciſed and trained in Armes. | 

Thus far Yegetizs : let us take his Diſcourſe in pieces, and examine it accor- 
ding to his own writings, and no mans elſe. | | 

Firſt, In the ſixth Chapter of his fecond Book, he avers. there ſhould be no Firſt in the 
fewer in a Legion than fix thouſand. one hundred Foot, and ſeven hundred Pretorian 
twenty ſix Horle: in this place, he faith, a Pretorian Army, ( wherein there *) 
ſhould be a Legion of Romans, and another of Allies) ſhould have ten thouſand 
Foot, andtwo thouſand Horſe ; the Foot two thouſand two hundred fewer 
than in his own account there ſhould be in two Legions, and the Horſe five huns 
dred forty eight more than himſelf allows to the Cavalry of two Legions. 
And to let us* fee, that he will keep a proportionable way in contradicting Secondly itt 
himſelf, he ſays, againſt a ſtrong Enemy a Conſul was ſent with twenty thou- Conſular 
ſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe; and that is, as he explains himſelf in army, 
the foucth Chapter of his ſecond Book, two Legions of Romans, with the belp 
of the Allies; now I beſeech you hear him ſpeak for himfelf 3 and firſt, in the 
ſixth Chapter of his ſecond Book he ſays, that the Legion muſt conſiſt of ſix 
thouſand one hundred Foot, and ſeven Inndred twenty ſix Horſe. Second- 
ly, In this firſt Chapter of his, third Book, he makes four, Legions. of the 
Roman and Allies Foot to be but twenty thonſand, which by his own'rule ſhould 
have been twenty four thouſand four hundred ;, for his words formerly were, 
that no Legion ſhould be under ſix thouſand one hundred, and thoſe heavy 
armed too 3 and whereas by his own appointment, in the ſixth Chapter of his 
ſecond Book, every Legion ſhould have had ſeven hundred twenty (ix Horſe, 
morethan any other Author allow'd : In this Chapter he increaſed their num- 
ber to one thouſand, for he orders the Horſe of four Legions to be ſull four 
thouſand, the- Foot of a Conſular Army four thouſand four hundred below, 
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and the Horſe one thouſand ninety ſix above his own allowance. You ſee 
how Yegetius claſheth. with Vegeta, it 1s not ['that quarrel with him. 
In the ſecond place, he ſaith, if an infinite multitude of fierce Nations re- 


} belled; Rebelled, againſt whom? Certainly he means againſt the Romans ; bur 
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how could they rebel, before they profeſt to be ſubject ? Aſſuredly, thele fierce 
Nations he ſpeaks of,{wore neither fealty nor homage to Romalxs,noT Rome when 
he firſt founded it. _ If they defended themſelves, ſo long as they could, from 
the dominion of ſtrangers, they did whar nature commanded them, and were 
no Rebels. He will find Spazz it ſelf, after long and bloody Wars, never re- 
duced to a Province till Auguſtas's time, You ſee what words his inadvertency 
prompts him to utter. In thus caſe of a great Rebellion, he ſays, two Conſuls 
with the Armies were joyn'd together, with a command to look to it, that the 
Common-wealth ſaffer'd no damage. But this command was given many 


' times when two Conſvls did not, nor needed not bring their forces together. 


Thirdly, You have heard him aver, that in the great wars, which the Ro- 


' man State manag'd, their greateſt Army conſiſted of twenty thouſand Foot, 


and four thouſand Horſe, twenty four thouſand in all ; and that two of thoſe 
Armies joyn'd together, making of both forty eight thouſand Combatants,did 
ſuffice in the greateſt danger. Truly Yegetius, if Hannibal hgd been alive 


- when you wrote this, he could have.intorm'd you, that he forc'd your Maſters, 


the Romans, 10 joyn two ſuch Armies and more, before ever they had to do 
with thoſe fierce Nations you ſpeak of ; except a few Spaniards, and the (alpine 


| | #0r Jralian Gals , unleſs you take the Sicilians and Carthaginians to be thoſe 


fierce Nations ; with the firſt whereof they quarrel'd and invaded them, ard 
with the ſecond broke Peace, withour either regard to Juſtice, or ſenſe of Ho- 
nour. But tell me, had the two Confuls at Came, no more but forty eigher 
thouſand Romans and Allies ? read Polybias his fourth Book, you will fee they 
had eight Legions of Romans, and as many Allies, at five thooſand Foot each 
Legion, and three hundred Horſe, and theſe extended to eighty thonſand Foor, 


and ſeven thouſand two hundred Horſe, reckoning the Allies Cavalry donble 


that of the Romans. Read Livy's twenty ſecond Book, you will fee Hannibal 
kilFd at that ſame Battel, forty five thouſand Rowan Foot, and two thonſand 
ſeven hundred Horſe, beſides Allies; and the ſame Hiſtorian will tell you in 
plain language, - that the Roman Army at that place confiſted of fourſcore 
and feyen thouſand fighting men. And before Hanmbal enter'd Italy, had 
the Romans no ſtronger Armies againſt the Gauls than forty eight thouſand 
men ? Yes, both Polybius and Livy willtell you of far greater numbers, read in 
other Hiſtories whether Marius had but forty eight thouſand Romans againſt 
the fierce Nations of the Cimbrians and the Tewrones, How vain a thing it 
is then for an Author of Yegerizs his reputation to-aver, that againſt the 
mightieſt Enemy, two Conſular Armies, each of twenty four thouſand men, 
were ſufficient, againſt the current of Hiſtory. 

Fourthly, He lays it down for an unqueſtionable truth, that one Conſul 
had never more than two Legions of Romans, and as many of the Allies, againſt 
the moſt powerfut Enemy. Be pleas'd to hear his own words, in the fourth 
Chapter of his Second Book: ** In omnibus Auttoribus invenitur, ſingulos Con» 
& ſules adverſus Hoſtes copioſiſſimos , non amplius quam binas duxiſſe Legiones , 
« additis auxilits ſociorum ; In all Authors, faith he, it is found, that eve- 
5 ry Conſul never led more againſt the. moſt numerous Enemies than two Legi- 
& ons, with the afliſtance of the Allies. And that it ſhould not be- ſaid, Te 
had writ ſo manifeſt an untruth, without a reaſon, he adds, © Tarts in ill; erar 
& exercitatio; tanta fiducia,ut curvy bello, due legiones crederentnr ſufficere. They were 
* fo well train'd, and had ſo great confidence, thattwo Legions were thought 
6 to be ſufficient for any War. Did ever man write ſo? If two Legions were 
fofficient in any War, why were four Legions and two Conſuls, imployed 
againſt the fierce Nations, he juſt now ſpoke of ? But 1 will come nearer 
him, and tell him, that it is very often found in Authors, that one Conſul or 
General had the Condudt of more than two Legions,and therefore Yepetins his 
words that I cited laſt muſt either be falſe, or thoſe Authors whom I ſhall cite, 
do grofbly abuſe vs. I ſhall not repeat the buſineſs of Carne; but be pleay'd to 
take other Inſtances. 


When 
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When Ceſar heard of the dreadful preparations of the Helverians, to ſtop 
that inundation, he poſts to rely, and raiſes two new Legions, joyns them 
with three Veterans, brought them to Frgnce, and with one he had there al- 
ready, he made fix in all, and with theſe fought the Helverians, and thereafter, 
Arioviſts, all in-one Summer. This he writes in the ſecond Book of the Gallick 
War. Here were more than two Legions, yet but one Conſul. In his fifth Book 
he ſays, he invaded England with five Legions, beſides a vaſt number of Gauls, Nu- 
midians, and Balearians, having left his Legate Labienus in Gaule with 3 Legions, 
and three thouſand Horſe; here a Conſuls Legate commanded more Legions 
than two. The moſt part of the time Ceſar ſtay'd in Gaule, he bad ten Legi- 
Ons, Till Pompey and the Senate cheated him of two of them. Petreixs and 
Afranins had ſeven Legions in Spain, P had eleven at Pharſalia , belides a 
world of Auxiliaries ; and there nd nine, and at Brunduſmm, when he 
was in purſuit of the flying Senate, he had twelve Legions. Thus we ſee, that 
Great Ceſar, the moſt daring Conſul that ever was, thought not two Legions 
ſufficient agaiuſt any Enemy, or in any War. Before his time, the two Con- 
ſuls, Marixs and Scipio joyn'd their Armies together againſt the C:mbrians ;, and, 
as Florus tells us, loſt in the Battel eighty thouſand Romans, and forty thouſand 
Servants and Baggage-men. Sure in theſe two Conſular Armies there were four 
Legions four times told. And the ſame Author ſays that Mark Amhbony the Tri- 


- wnvir, entered Media with eighteen Legions, and ſixteen thouſand Horſe, all 


theſe Conluls and their Legates liv'd long before Yegerixzs, and I doubr not but 
he hath read all their ſtories: bur I ſhall lead him up to thoſe times, when his 
Romans were not ſo powerful as to raiſe ſo numerous Legions, and yet in them 
we ſhall ſee that the. Conſuls were not ſtinted to two Legions a piece, as he hath 


' very confidently declared, they were : Polybzxs ſaith, that before the ſecond 


Punick War, the Remans had ſeveral hundred thuaſands in arms ; I hope then 


no man (except our Author) will ſay, that every Conſul had but two Legions ing 


allotted him. In the Conſulſhip of young Camllus, the Ciry being environed 
with enemies, ten Legions were levied ; two of them were left for defence of 
Rome, four were given to the Pretor, and Camills took four to himſelf, each 
conſiſting of 4 thouſand two hundred Foot, and three hundred Horſe. Thus we 


{ee not only that a Conſular Army had four Roman Legions in it (athing denied 


by Yegetizs) but;a Pretorian one had four, to which our Author allows bur one. 
You may read this in Livy's Seventh Book, and in that fame place he tells us, 
that the Conſul Popilsus Lenus marched with four full Legions againſt the enemy, 
leaving a conſiderable army at Rome to wait on all hazards. In his Sixth Book, 
he faith old Camilias (who defeated the Gaul) marched with four Legions a- 
gainſt the Yolſcians. One inſtance more, which may ſerve te decide the queſtion 
if there were any, the ſame Hiſtorian in his Second Book informs us, that the 
Dictator Marcus Yalerins, levied and enrolled ten Legions, whereof he gaye 
three to every Conſul, and kept four to himſeif. ' Obſerve, that at that time 
the Latines were Allies, and levied their proportions, as many Foot as the 
Romans did, and twice as many Horſe, it not more of both the one and the 
other. Obſerve alſo, that in thoſe times the Roman Seignory was of no large 
extent ; for Livy [peaking of theſe Levies of Yaleris, lays, ſo many Legioas 
were never levied before; he means, never at one time. Theſe arc ſuffici- 
ent enough to prove Yegetius to have been too confident, when he laid that 
never Roman Conſul conduCtted more than two Roman Legions, even agaialt the 
molt numerous Enemies. | 

But he is in no danger for all this, becauſe he is ſupported by one, who by 
his other writings hath made himſelf well enough known, and that is Niced 
Machiavelli, who in the third Book of his Art of War, very magilterially tells 
us, that the Allies Foot never exceeded that of the Romans, but their Horſe 
were ſome more; 1 have ſpoken to both theſe in the laſt Chapter : Bur he 
adds, that the Romans in their greateſt mo never uſed more than two 
Conſular Armics, and that cach of them coalitted of twenty four thouſand 


Combatants. I hope, the inſtances 1 have uſed againſt Yegetius in this ſame: 


cauſe, may ſerve ſufficiently ro confute Adachiavells, Bur here 1 mult obſerve 
the Florentines preſumption, in the modelling his Kowax Conlular Army. Firſt, 
He makes every Legion to conſiſt of five thoulaud five hundeed Foot, a thing 
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we never heard from any other Author, nor he from Yegerim, who is con- 
ſtantly for ſix thouſand one hundred Foot. - Next, he makes the Cavalry of 
the Allies to be ſeven hundred for every Legion; -contrary to moſt Authors, 
who make them but ſix. But we ſhall ler that paſs with him, that thereby he 
may make up his Conſular Army of twenty four thouſand men, thus : Two 
Reman Legions, eleven thouſand Foot, Allies Foot as many, theſe amount to 
twenty two thouſand ; then ſix hnndred Roman Horſe, and fourteen hundred 


. of the Allies, are two thouſand Horſe; in all twenty four thouſand. Let this, 


Terdu738 Over 
BICC, 


I ſay, be given, but not granted him; why concludes he poſitively, that two 
Conſular Armies conſiſted of fifty thouſand fighting men ? Where did the Se- 
cretary of Florexce learn this Arithmetick, to make fifty the aggregate of twice 
rwenty four ? Yet it he be not guilty of more dangerous errors, we may par- 
don him this. But to return to Pegerzxs, he gives me too oft juſt occaſion to think 
that Lipſzes wrong'd him not much, when he ſaid of him, that he was, Yereriums 
rerum parum firmiter ſciens , Not throvghly acquainted with ancient matters. 


CHAP. XVIL 


Of a (onſular Army, Marſhall d in the Field; and of ſome general 
Officers belonging to it. 


N fo important' an affair, ypon the right or wrong managing of which, de- 
pended the conſervation or ruine, not only of the Roman Armies, but of 
the State ; Polybis affords us no more light than what he hath-done in mar- 
ſhalling the Legionary Foot ; and if he be right in that, we are to look for 
little or no help from Yegerizs, whoſe ordering of a Legion we have rejefted; 
only we admit what he ſays in the fifteenth Chapter of his ſecond Book 
( thovgh thereby he contradicts himſelf ) that, Equires locantur in cornibus : 
The Horſe are placed in the Wings. - But having in the ſeveral fore-going 
Chapters ſhown you how ( as faras any Aurhors have given-us light) the Foot 
were marſhall'd ; of what number both they and the Horſe were, and how 
they were drawn up; of what number the Allies were, and how they were 
divided : I ſuppoſe, our buſineſs now: is, how to joyn them in one Body or 
Army, and when it comes to a battel, to obſerve what cuſtomes were uſed by 
the Romans, and other Ancients. 
Though as either occaſion offer'd, emergency required, or neceſſity forced, 
the Roman Captains uled ſeveral figures and forms of Battels,yet that which was 
molt ordinary, and molt uſed, was the quadrate or ſquare ; but I do not at all 
mean an equilateral one, as Terduzzs would gladly have it to be, to which pur- 
pole he puts himſelf ro more trouble than he needs; and indoing fo, he ſhews 
himſelf more an Engineer ( asI believe he was to Baſta the Emperour, Rodolph 
the Second's Captain General in Tranſivama) than a Marfhal of a Field needs 
ro be. ButI mean ſuch a Qunadrate or Square, as the General of the Romar 
Army imagined, that either the ground, the poſture of the Enemy, or his 
own deſigns did or might prompt him to make. But in regard we can ſay but 
littlero Marſhalling , till we condefcend, of what and how many members 
ordinarily the Roman Armies were compoſed, and though the numbers of both 
Roman and Allies Legions varied oft, yet becauſe for moſt part the Legion 
conſiſted of four thouſand two hundred Foot, and the Horſe were three hun- 
dred, -and that ordinarily two Legions, and ſix hundred Horſe were ſent tothe 
Field with a Conſul, and that 'alſo for moſt part the Foot of the Allies was 
equal to thar of the Romans, and almoſt conſtantly they. were double theit 


number 
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number in Horſe; let us follow Polybias, and ſay the Conſular army conſiſted of 
ſixteen thouſand eight hundred Foot, and eighteen hundred Horſe, in all eigh- 
teen thouſand ſx hundred. 
Neither do I think I can tell you better how a Roman Army was Marſhall'd, 
when it was to fighr, than to inform you how Scipio the Great, or the African 
drew up his Army when he was to fight againſt Syphax and 4ſdrubal, and that wrt top 
out of the Fourteenth Book of Polybizs. There the Hiſtorian tells us that the pare Y 
Roman Conſul drew up his Foot in the Body or Battel, firſt his Haſtars, next his 
Principes, and thirdly his Tr4ari4; on the right wing were his Reman Horſe, and 
on the left his Numidians. And here our Author in one word, and once for all 
rells us, that it was the conſtant cuſtom of the Romans to Marſhall their Armies 
in that faſhion : His words are, Et in hoc Romane Militie conſuetudinem ſumpliciter 
fervavit. And when the ſame Scipio fought againſt his redoubted enemy Hanns- 
bal, he did the very like, only with this alteration, that he commanded his 
Legate Lelius to command the Roman Cavalry on the left wing, and ſet King 
M:ſaniſſs with his Numidian Horſe on the right. 
This one example may teach us how the RomanArmies were ordinarilyEmbat- 
teled. Bur here is no word of the Allies. I ſuppoſe, if Scipio had any,as likely he 
had, their Horſe were join'd with the Reman Horſe in one of the wings in both 
thofe Battels, ſince the other wing at both times was given to the Auxiliary Nu- 
»idians. But where an Army was purely compoſed of Kemars and Allies, they Army of Ro- 
were Marſhalled (as we may gather out of Polyb:us his Sixth Book, and other mans and Al- 
Authors) in this maniner,the Roman ſix hundred Horſe were placed on the. right 15 Martbal'd 
wing, upon their left-hand the firſt Legion of the Allies Foot , conſiſting of he Bieta. | 
three thouſand four hundred (for eight hundred of it was taken out for Extra- 
ordinaries) upon the left-hand of the Allies firſt Legion, ſtood the firſt Roman 
Legion, and next it the ſecond ; -and upon theleft-hand of it was Marſhalled the 
ſecond Legion of the Allies ; and upon the left-wing ſtood the Confederates 
Cavalry to the number of eight hundred, for four hundred of their twelve hun- 
dred were culld out for Extraordinaries. Now thoſe eight bundred Horſe of 
theAllies were divided into twenty Turmes or Troops,as the Roman ſix hundzed 
Horſe were likewiſe,but with this difference, that in every Troop of the Allies 
there were forty Riders,but in the Roman Troops there were only thirty. Thus 
was the groſs or bulk of the Roman armies Marſhalled. As to the Evocars of the 
Romans, and the Extraordinaris of the Allies, Polybius hath told us no more than Station of the 
what I have told you in my Diſcourſe of the Allies, that they were Encamped E*#r4ordina- 
beſides the Conſul, and were to be near him in the field, and to wait on the {17 
Treaſurer alſo. But we are left by him and others to conjeCture how, in what 
particular place or places, they were ordain'd to fight. And truly I ſhall be ea- 
lily induced to believe that ſometimes the Conſul placed three hundred of the 
Allies Extraordinary Horſe on the right hand of the Roman Horle in the right 
wing, and ſo made that wing ſtronger by one hundred than the other, for other. 
wiſe the left wing had been two hundred ſtronger than the right. The fourth 
hundred of the Extraordinary Horſe,Terdazzs will have to ſtay with the Conſul, 
and probably they did fo. The Allies Extraordinary Foot were divided into two 
great Squadrons, one whereof ſtood between the firſt Legion of the Allies,and 
the firſt Legion of the Romans, on the right-hand of the Battel ; the ſecond 
Squadron ſtood on the left-hand of the ſecond Roman Legion, between it and 
the ſecond Legion of the Allies. | : 
Thus Lipſius and Terdyzzs will have it to be, and I think it may be probable 
enough thar it was ſo, yet I doubt none of theſe-two can tell me, who told them 
that it was ſo.In another place Lipſavs thinks that both the Evocar; and Extraordi- 
zarii,at the Conſuls command, join'd with the Tr:r5 toreinforce the Battel,and 
truly this is not improbable, but the queſtion is where they ſtood before they 
were commanded to join with the Trzar:s ? for as Lipſms Marſhals them in the 
Intervals of the Tr4arsz, they would hinder the Princpes and Haſtatito join with 
the Triaris., What Terduzz3 ſaith'on this ſubjeft, I ſuppoſe he hath out of Lip« 
ſus ;, for though they were coetaneous, yet I find Lipſacs often cited by Terduzg. 
But I ſhall wrong none of them, if I ſay that neither of them in this particular 
had more warrant than their own Leves conjethure, & fallacia veſtigia, as Lipſiss 
calls them. If you will believe Yegerizs in the eighteenth Chapter of his Lis y 
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Book, the Conſul ſhould have made uſe of the Extraordinari; both Horſe agd 
Foot to environ and ſurround the Enemies left wing : if you ask me why the 
Conſul might not as well have ſurrounded the enemies right wing as his left? [ 
muſt anſwer you that Yegetius hath kept up the reaſon from us as a ſecrer, 

la that ſame Chapter Yegetius ſays, that the Commander in chief ſhould ſtand 
between the right wing of the Horſe and the Foot, as a fit place from whence 
he might take up his meaſures, and encourage and relieve both his Horſe and 
Foot. Lipſacs and Terduzzs fix him to the Aquila, or the Eagle on the righc 
hand of the Roman Legion. But Polybiws faith in that Battel I juſt now ſpoke of, 
Sripio gave The right wing to Maſanſſa, and the left to Lelius to command, It 
would ſeem then that himſelf ſtaid with the Foot, and ſo indeed he did, for he 
cauſed a retreat to be ſounded to the Faſt arts, that he might advance with the 
Principes. But ſince | may gueſs as well as otners, I ſuppoſe he ſtood between the 
two Reman Legions, and conſequently beſides the Eagle of the ſecond Legion, 
and aſſuredly that part _ direCtly the Center of the army, it was in my opi- 

Or a Captain-General ;. but when two Conſuls were 
joined together, 1t was not ſo, for ordinarily the one commanded the righe 
wing of the Horſe, and the other the lefr. So it was at Carne, where the Romans 
were beaten by Hamibal;, ſo it was at YVeſuvius, where Manius got the Viftory 
over the Latins, after the death of his Colleague Decixs ; ſo it was at Metanrus, 
where Nero and Lovy defeared and killd Aſdrubal. But indeed where there was 
bur one Conſul or General, he ſeldom tyed himſelf to one place, but rode 
where he ſaw his Preſence was moſt needful. So did that Marius I juſt now 
mentioned, {o did Ceſar, and ſo did many others of the ancient Roman Captains, 
And it had been no prejudice either to Lipſivs or Terduzzs to have ſuffer*'d a Con- 
ſul in. a Conſular army to have ſtood where he pleaſed, either beſides the firſt 
Eagle, or the ſecond, or beſides none of them. | 
; Vegetizs inthe ninth, tenth, and eleventh Chapters of his Second Book ſpeaks 
of ſome more Offices in a Conſular army than Polylz«s doth,and theſe were three, 
Prefedtus Legionis, Prafetus Caſtroram, and Prefefius Fabrorum. It is ſtrange we 
do not read of theſe three great Commanders among the ancient Romans, and 
yet in my opinion they had che two- laſt, as by the deſcription of their Offices, 
the Reader will quickly conceive. As to the fiſt, Polybius makes no mention of 
him, and if there had been any ſuch Officer in his time, he neither could or 
would have paſt him, when he gave us the particular deſcription of a Legion, 
and all its Officers ; and more eſpecially when he tells us, that the Tribunes re- 
ceived the word or Teſſera from the Conſul, and gave it to the Centurions, and 
that the ſaid Tribunes took on them to judg and give definitive ſentence in their 
Legions, which they could not have done if there had been a Prefe&us above 
them. $0 it ſeems he hath been a new Officer created afrer the Emperours came 
i play. | 

his Frefeitus Legions, this Brigadier, or this Legionary Colonel, (for I 
know not how. to Engliſh it) according to Yegeris his deſcripticn in the ninth 
Chapter of his Secoud Book, was an Officer of great experience, was obey'd 
by all the Tribunes,Centurions, and Soldiers ; the care of Men, Horſes, Clothes, 
and Arms belong'd to him. By his order they were drill'd and train'd, and by 
his authority the Soldiers were puniſht for their miſdemeanors by the Tribunes. 
Bur mark ic, he had only this power in the abſence of the Legate, and as his 
Deputy; Legato abſente, & tanquam jms Vicario, ſaith YVegetine, Now if every 
Legion had a Legate, I ſhould believe the Legate was Coloncl, the Prefeitus, 
Lieutenant Colonel, the Tribunes were Captains, and the Centurions, Corpo. 
rals, as I obſerved before in my Diſcourſe of the Infantry. Polybizs indeed 
ſpeaks of Legates, but of no Prefe&s, except among the Allies. 

The Pref<tus Caſtrorum, ſaith Vegertins, had the care of the Poſition of the 
Camp, the ordering the depth and breadth of both Ditch and Rampart, the 
care of the Sick, and of the Phyſicians who were ordain'd for their cure. He 
had the overſight of the Chariots, Carts, Waggons, and Pack-horſes, of all 
the Mechanick Inſtruments for cutting and preparing Timber and Wocd, and 
other matter for making Warlike Machines, and the Engines themſelves. All 
this ſeems to make this Officer to be the Lieutenant-General of the Romaz 
Amney. -* . 
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: The Prefetiw Fabrorum was he who moſt reſembled" our Modern Maſter” of Prejettus Fe- 
the Qcdnance, or General of the Artillery 5- for it was he who had the prime R— 
care of the Armamentarium, or Magazine, ir which was ordinarily not. only qo givery, 
ſtare of. all kind of Arms and: Engines for Expugnation and- Propugnation. of - 

Fowns, and ſtrong Holds, but. alſo of att Kind of Iaſtraments and Materials 
2 for making them, and more particularly for the making up and defending their 
Hbberne, or Winter-quarters, in' which were Shops for making all manner of 
"Arms and Weapons both for offence and defence, and under bis Conduct were 
alſo all manner of Materials for making Bridges,(for which purpoſe little Boats 
were carried along with their Armies) with Smiths, Carpenters, Joiners, and 
' ether Actificers, with thoſe who had skill co work in Mines y for though the 
Soldiers not only helpt, but alſo perfected moſt of thoſe works, yet there were 
ſome deputed, who had kill both to work themſelves,” and to direct others. 
Neither will this prove that the Romer Armies carried Pioniers along with them, 
(for theſe were the Soldiers) but only that ſome Companies were depured, to 
whoſe more ſpecial care all theſe works were recommended, and theſe were of 
a.yery old _lafitution, in the reign of Service Tulius King of Rome, for he ap- 
pointed two Companies of Carpenters and Smiths for that purpoſe. ' 
:-:We read alſo frequently of Legates in Roman Armies ; art the firſt Inſtitution 
there was but one, and he” was fent with the Conſul to reprefent the” Senate 
20d people, by whom he was choſen, and ſometime the Conjut had power ro 
ehyſehis own Legate.. He ſat in Council with the Conful, and gave his advice, 
- burineither he nor the whole Council might impoſe on:the Conful, who con- 
$3ntly kept a Negative voice, and the Soveraign command over all. In the 
Canfuls abſence. the Legate commanded abſolutely, and: before him went fix 
Lifors, or Serjeants, with Axes and Rods.: Bot when the Conſul returned, the 
Legates command ceaſed. In proceſs of time there were two Legates ordain'd Legates. 
for each Army, and thereafter as many Legates as there were Legions, over 
which they had the command, according as Lipſms in the Secend Book of his 
Commentary declafes, in which I ſhall not oppoſe him, though 1 find no ſuch 
thing in Hiſtory, 1 am ſure neither Pompey nor Ceſar had ſo many Legates as they 
had Legions, either when they were preſent themſelyes, or when they were 
abſent ; Pompey had ſeven Leyfions in Spain, and with them but two Legates, 
theſe were Perreius and Afanius. When Coſar was in England, he had but one 
Legate with three Legions, and a great Cavalry in Gaul, and that was Labie- 
46. djox do-Ifnd, that either of thoſe two great.Captains had a Legate for,cach 
Legion that fought at Pharſalia. In the time of the Emperours (and perhaps in 
the reign of Auguſtus) there was a Legate for every Province ; and it may be a 
Legate or more for every army beſides. . FS | 
: la every Amy there was 3, ſtor, he was the Treaſurer, kept the Caſh, Queſtor, or 
id-the Army, diſtributed the Wheat to the Men, and.the Barley tothe Hog. Trealurer. 
5h To him-was delivered al the Pillage that was taken from the — 
za. Villages, : Towns, ar Camps. Fe fold it all, and out of the money gaveei- 
ther the Army-their Wages, or Donatives, according as he had order from rhe 
Conſul, whoſe directions he was bound punftually to obey. ' | _, Ev 
. Thongh the power and command of a Dictator was uncontroulable in mat- 1;6aor, 
ters both of Peace and War, yet in the fields his Authority was no greater 
than that of a Conſul ; but yet there was this difference, the ficſt could not be 
call'd in queſtion afterwards, 'whereas the ſecond mighr. Where a Dittator 
was, he choſe his own Maſter of the Horſe, and though this ticte keems vo im- Maſter of che 
pat, that he who had it, had no power over the Foot ; yet it was not ſo, for Horic- 
yader the DiQarar he commanded both Horſe and Faot, and was in effe& his 
Lieutenant-General. Thus you have in this Difcourſe, and. inthoſe of the In- 
fantry and Cavalry,a full account of all the Officers that I have read of in any 
Author that belonged to a Ronan Army, CO 3 a oe 
Though the Army which we-haye deſcribed in this and the foregoing Chap- 
ter, had the name of a Conſular Army, and, that Yegerius makes a Prztorian 
Army to be but half the number of the Conſular one, yet it.is needleſs to bri 
loftances from Hiſtory, to prove. that greater armies than theſe conſiſting of 
four Legions -have been commanded not only” by Confuls, but by Proconſuls, 
Prators, and Propretors, in ſeveral of the Roman Wars. 
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The Conſuls The chief Commander of the army, when he was to march from the City, 
ſtare when he 2c obliged to ſacrifice in the Capitol, and there to take his Aſpices, the fore- 


yen 410 boding Omens, or (as Philemon Holland calls them) the Offes of his good fortune 


in that Expedition, and then he rode out of the City in great ſtare and ſplen- 
dor, Paludatws, in a glorious and rich Embroidered Coat of Arms, convoy 


a gallant company of his choiceſt friends, with his Z:#ors, or Serjeants F 


by S > 
fore him, with Axes and bundles of Rods, the ordinary number whereof (if 
the General was a Conſul) was twelve. Theſe ſolemn Rites, Ceremonies and. 
Cuſtoms might not be neglected; if they were, the Generals had neither the 
prayers and good wiſhes of the people, nor the willing obedience of their ars 
mies. Cai Claudius going to Hllyrie, went from Rome in the night-time, without 
; _— but A he —_ On his _— he my _ ey in : 

mutiny, which though he puniſht ſeverely enough, yet he found: himſelt nece 
nes not only to go back to Agwlese, but toreturn to Rome it ſelf, there to 
make his Vows, ſacrifice, and go our of the City in pomp, according to the 
accultomed manner. ed 

Yelitesnegle- But for all we have ſaid of Rowan armies, we fee not. yet where the Yeltes 

&cd. were marſhal'd,nor how they fought ; we muſt believe that which is moſt pro« 
' bable, that they were marſhall'd behind the T71aris, and*that they marched 
through the Intervals of the heavy armed, to the Van, and fought there till 
they did either beat the enemy, or were beaten by him back to the Reer. 1f 
any deſire to ſee the figure of a Conſular army, he may meet with one of thenr 
in Terduzz; his Book of the ancient and modern Machines, and another in Lp- 
ſow his Com on vg each after the fancy of the Author, bur ſince 
I intend not in this Treatiſe to preſent my Reader with any figures 'of my own, 
I ſhall not trouble him with any that belong to another. | 
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Of ſeveral Figures of Armies uſed by the Ancients m their Battels. 


| ns of — | groſs, and of ſo dull — Fob, roy that they are not able in an in2 
of aKion. 


Five Flgures but even of thoſe Nations, likewiſe whom both theſe were pleaſed ro qualifie 
of . 


' The Quadrate or Square they ſubdivided into three ſorts,to wit, the Twrrirez 

Quadraue Che Lying. Lateritial, and the Simple Lateritial. The Tirrite was that Battel 
Turrite. whoſe height or depth was much greater than its front; As, draw up a-thouſand 
men 
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bur ſix in front, and a hundred ſixty ſox deep, ' it is the Þuadrate Twrrite,fo called 
becauſe its height or depth makes ir look like a Tower , ic was but feldom uſed; 
and indeed it is very uſeleſs. 

« The Simple Latrice is where all the Latera or ſides of the Battel, that is front, 
reer, and both' flanks are of a like extent. One hundred men drawn up teti deep, 
gives you the Simple lateritial Quadrate;, becauſe it is a Batrel equal on all ſides, 
it is alſo called the e-Zquilateral quadrate, Of this form were the ancient Egypriar 
Battels, as | haye told you in the Grecian Art of War ; ten thouſand of their 


men Marſhall'd a 100 deep, made them a 100 in front, a 100 in reer, and a 100 
m each flank, ſo thar face them any way you pleaſe, ſtill they were a 100 in front. 


 Thelying Lareririal {quare,' or quadrate, is a Battel in which the front is of a Lying I atert- 
preater extent than the Rank,or where there are a great many more men in the tial Quadrate, 


rank,thanin the file as 16000 men(after theGrecian way) Marſhall'd 16 de:p,gives 

you a frotit'of 1000 men, and the flank but of 16. And this was uſually both the 

Grecian and Roman way of Embattelling, and continues ſo ſtill in our Modern 

artmes. So when. you read in ſtory that an army march'd in a Quadrate form, as 

Livy ſpeaks both in his Second and Thirteenth Books, and Salyſt alſo ſays, that 

Marius matched againlt Jugimtha with a Quadrate _—_ you are to underſtand 
2) 


ir, that they marched in order of Battel, ready to fight, and that the form of 


their Batallions was Quadrate,' but do not imagin they were £quilateral, or Sim- 
ple laterigial. It'is from rhe Quadrate form-(which the Romans call'd lying lateris 
7:al) conſiſting of four angles, that our word Squadron hath its denomination ; 
a word uſed now (for anything 1know) in all Exropear Languages. By what I 
have ſaid itappears, that though it were granted to Terauzzz, as It is not, that 
the Romans'drew up their Foot- twelve deep ; yet that will not conclude their 
Barallions, whether leſſer Bodies or greater, to have been «/&quilateral quadrate, 
as he would have them to be, for in their Maniples drawn up, as he would 
have them twelve deep /(lince every one of 'them conliſted of an hundred 
and rwenty ' men _) they- could make but: ten Files; now: ten in front, and 
twelve infile, makes no-more an eAquilateral'Batallion,than a hundred twenty 
nien Marſhail*d ten deep.and twelve in front can repreſent that figure. This lying 
Lateritial quadrate, whereof I now ſpeak, is that form of Barrel whereof Yegerins 
is 10 be underſtood, when he ſpeaks of a- quadrate- army with a long front, 
 TheWeaſy I have ſpoke of in my diſcourſes of the Grecian Militia, but I would 
not have my Reader to imagin that theſe Wedg;- battels ſpoken ſo much of in 
ancient Hiſtories; were ſuch as are painted fo us, beginnin2 with one man,then 
two, next three, and ſo to the end of the Chapter (though that method might 
be well enoug! obſerved in a ſmall body either of Horſe or Foot) but they were 
Batallions condenſed, and at cloſe order, the point conſiſting of a px many 
men, yet pointed, becauſe the Body grew broader and broader, till you came 
to the Reer where ir was broadeſt z * for ro imagin that in the heat of the fight, 
any Barallion of the moſt experienced Soldiers, can be ſuddenly caſt into ſo 
punctual a form, (as firſt one, then two) by the readieſt General that ever was, 
1s a Speculation never reduced, or reducible to practice. And ſo you are to un- 
derſtand the Wedg in which the Theban Epaminondas caſt ſome of his Infantry 
at the Battel of Mantinea, whereby he broke the Laconians, was not a flim- 

of one, two, three, and four, (he had no time to tell ſtraws) but a good maſlie 
body of men, perhaps of fifty, ſixty, ſeventy, or a hundred in front, growing 
greater till it came to the end. This Wedg-battel conſiſted of three angles, 
the foremoſt point making one, and the broad end furniſht the other two g 
and indeed it.is a Triangle, but not an zquilateral one. -I told you in ano- 
cher place out 'of Livixe, how the (elriberians had well near routed the Prztor 
Fulvius by their Wedg; battel, till he defeated them with a deſperate Charge 


tnen ſix deep, let them face either to the right hand or left, you ſhall fee them 


Simple Lite- 


ritial Que 


drate. 


Terduzz; nice- 


ly curious. 


Wedg-figure, 


of unbridled Horſes. He who thinks that this, Wedg-battel of theſe Spari- row it is 
ards began with one man at the point, and by equal degrees came to a great rightly to be 
many at the end of the Wedg, hath a ſtrong imagination. Livy in his twen- underſtood. 


ty ſecond Book calls that Batallion of Macedonians, (who ſtood ranged in Battel 
within the Walls of Cenchrea to receive the Aſſailants, when rhe Roman Con- 
ſul was to ſtorm) a Wedeg, and yet it was a Phalange condenſed, only ſmaller 
at the point, than at the reſt of its dimenſions. And he might have call'd it 

a Te- 


% 
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Pallas Armata, Cav. XVIH, 


Tmazlle, or 


The Saw. 


a Teſtudo, or Tortoiſe, if he had pleaſed, for They ſtood all covered with 

their Shields and great Targets, which repreſenting the Tortoiſe covered 

with its ſhell, gave that figure of Batyel its denomination. . _ 
The Globe-batrel was a Batallion that appear'd to be of a round figure, and 


_ if it was perfedtly round, the Engliſh have worded. it well, in calling. a Ring, 


I find it oftner mentian'd in modera than in ancient ſtories. 1-ſhould think 


thoſe who uſe it, were on the defeoſive, far men ſtanding ina perfect Globe- 


. figure, can neither purſue, nor ryo- away without breaking their order, and fi- 


gure of their Battel, and ſo unglobe or ynribg themſelves... Mr. Elron gives 
us its figure, and tells us right ingeniguſly how it is made bur ſure it is nog 
fealible for great bodies to caſt themſglyes into that figure, 1 incline to theix 
opinion who think it was but a Wedg of 2. leſler body, and being ſmaller 
ſeem'd more Circular. And I the rather think ſo, becauſe Ceſar in hi 

Baoks of the Alexandrine War,. ſays, that Domities one of his Legates avg 
a Legion by caſting it in a Ring, when the reſt of. his Army was. routed ar 
Nicopelss by Pharnaces , for if that Legion had been in a pcrfect round figure, it 
om iv, have retir'd as it did, ; ky A who. hy. his victory was maſter of 

ield. 4Zt3 > Vo 

The Tenalle, Tongs or Shears,' was nothing but the reverſe of the Wed 
and was to be uſed only againſt: it, for whereas the Wedg was ſharp at t 
point to pierce any Batallion that ſtaod agaiaſt it z ſo the Tenaule open'd its 
arms to receive and embrace the. Wegeg, having its bulk notwithſtanding be- 
hind to oppoſe it, if. it could nox be brake by che arms of the Tenaille, And 
2 $quadran may very ſoon caft it {elf in a_Tenaille, either by advancing its 
two flanks (the Body ſtanding pied feryie) ar yer by making the middle part 

againſt which the point of the Wedg prepares); retire a little, both the 
yen ſtanding ſtill, either the one ox the qthexg way makes the Squadron a 
enaille. ” "1 } 0 O 4 

The Saw was a great Batallion compoſed of ſeveral Squadrons, all mar- 
ſhalled in the form of Wedges, the-angular ppints' of which Wedges repre= 
ſented the teeth of the Saw z, and the Bodies of the ſeyeral Wedges ſtanding 
ia a dire(t line repreſented- the body of the Saw. Some have writ that 
the ſeveral Maniples of a Rowan Legion did reprefent the Saw, taking the 
_ of the Maniples for the Teeth , - and the Intervals for the body of 

Saw. 

But how could that be, for the. Bodies of the Maniples, and the ſeveral 
Intervals between theſe Bodies, were all of one equal front, and ſo are not 
the teeth and body of a Saw; and unleſs theſe Maniples had been made a 
lictle ſharper at the front, than of either ten or twelve men, the reſemblance 
would not have holden, We do not read that the Romaxs uſed it at all. 
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of ſome Cuſtomes uſed by the Romans, and other Ancient Natis 
. ns, before," in the time of, and after their Battels. 


\ 
» . 


Tx Gracians fung a Hyminand a Pear, both before and after their Battels, 
;, | but beforethey begun, whkeſs they were ſurprized, they offer'd Sacrifices Sacrifices; 
to ſuch of their Gods and-Goddeſles, as eithet they hoped would be for them, or 
feared might be aþainſt them; The inſpeCtion.of the Entrails of the ſacri- 


ficed Beaſts, was an ordinary: thing' with the Greeks, as all. their Hiſtorians tell 


us; 'nor was this cuſtome peculiar to them, forthe Enemy of Mankind ;was 
worſhipp'd by the Romans, and other Natioiis, ' as well as by. the Grec ans. 

Before the Rom4ns came to the Battel, they were ſomewhat-nice in obſerving 

how the Sacred Pullets did eat their allowance; which furniſh'd a fair occaſion 

ro the Chicken-maſters to uſarp a power to perſwade or diſſwade the Conſuls 

fram fighting, when' they pleaſed. Inſtead of theſe, in onr Modern Wars, 

before the Bartel,” the -Turk with-great Ueyotion, attends the ſight of the 

new Moon ; and both he, and other Mahometirs, howl Tond enough to their 
Inipoſtor, who is otherwiſe ſo taken vp, ' that' he hath no leifure to hear their 
babblings. Chriſtians either-humbly offer,” or ſhould humbly offer the Sacrifices 

of their Prayers tothe True God , wha'Fives Victory to whom he plea- 

ſeth. | In the Primitive times , | they ſung * Pac » and a Hymn, Crux 

\ After the. Heathens thought they had made- their Deities propitious, their 
Chieftains laboured- to encodrage their Armie-with good Words, Speeches, 
Orations, and Promiſes of Rewards: 'Their Speeches were ſometimes preme- 

ditated, and ſometimes extemporary. The Roman Generals uſed to harangue Harangues. 
their Armies, - when they. were to promatgate new Ordinances, to puniſh 
grievous Crimes, -or to fight 'with- an Enemy ; ſometimes in the Camp, and 
ſometimes in the Field. And all this was alſo done by other Nations, though 

it nay be not ſo well. L HM | 

' When the Roman Generals reſoly'd either to fight or offer Battel, they caus'd The Scarlet, 
a Scarler or Purple Coat of Arms to be hung upon the point of a long Spear at*$r Purple 
their Pretorium, or Pavilion3-and this was Sigmm Pagne, the ſign of Battel; Coat ofArms, 
and then every one-prepar'd himſelf-for his proper work. But before that, 

for -moſt part, the- Souldiers had dire&ion to refreſh themſelves with Sleep 

and Meat, and this indeed was well done of them, but they were not the on- Refreſhmenr. 
ly men who did it; other Nations uſed it, particularly, we read, that Han- 

nibal practis'd it at Trebia;, for there he-order'd His Army, the night before 

he fought, to take their reſt and refreſhment, and next morning ſer upon the 

Romans when they were —_—_ to which Z:vy in his twenty firſt Book, moſt- 

ly attributes his Victory. Afrer theſe things the Army was marſhall'd in the 

F:eld ; whereof I havealready ſpoken ſufficiently. 

Being ready to come to the ſhock, the Teſſera, or Word was given, which The eſſere, 
all, both Officers and Common Souldiers received, that by it they might know or Word. 
one another, and fo diſcern an Enemy. The Teſſera was either one Word, 
or one Sentence, as Felicitas, Libertas, Venus Genetrix, (one of Tulius Caſar's) 

Optima Mater, given by Nero, The worſt of Sons. Among the Emperours, 

after their converſion to the Faith, Deus Nobiſcum, God with us, was ordina- 

ry; and ſo ir continues to be often uſed among the German,* Damſh, and Swe- 

diſh Armies, Next to the Word, was the Shout, and this either was not, or 

ſhould not be railed, till the Armies were at that diſtance, that they could 
immediately come to blows: This was done to encourage their own men, g,,;,,, a 
and terrifie their Enemies. Lv in his fourth Book informs us, that where hour. * 
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this cry or ſhout was very loud, ſhrill,and continued without interruption it was 
interpreted to be a certain ſign of Victory: bur if it was dead, cold, and unequal, 
often begun, and often interrupted, it bewray'd fear and diſcouragement, and 
portended ruine and deſtruCtjos 2 was uſd by 4ll{Nayons,as well as the Romans, 
and the word Baritws, whereby Hiſtorians expreſs it, was borrowed from the An- 
cient Germans, whoſe cry, they ſay, ſounded like the pronunciation of that word. 
They cryed no more after they came to the medley, elſe it would have, hin= 
der'd them from hearing rhe' Cornmainds- of their Officers, etthet by word of 


mouth, or the Trumpet. Thong the Icu\nee of Cannops and Muyxket in 
our Modern Wars, may ſeem reaſon enoughto __ this ancient cuſtome 
of ſhouting, yet it neither ought to be, nor yet is it baniſh'd out of our Armies. 
The Germans, French, Danes and Swedes, in their adyance, and before they 
give Fire, have- their ca, £«,' «a: 'And no doubt, with an advance, a frogt 
heats and inflames the Blood, and bel emp! \ Fhs late Ufurpex, 
and his Armies, made but t6q/ good ule of it. | Thele things were previous: 
to a Battelz Firſt, The Purple Coat of Arms at the, Confuls Payillion.: - Se- 
condly, The Exhortation. or ne. Thirdly, The Marſballivg the Army. 
Fourthly, The Ward, or Tefars, , Fifthly, The Qeſicww:. And Laſtly, This 
Shout or Beritus, Of the firſt five that were ordinarily practis'd, Caſar ſpeaks 
in the Second Book of his Galligh, War, ; as neceſſary; for when he'was almoſt 
fyrpriz'd by the Nerviews, he writes thus : Ceſar, ( faith he of bimſelf) bad 
all things to do at; Once, the Standard to be; ſet. up, (that is, the, Scarlet Coat) 
his Army to marſhal, his Souldiers t9 exhort, t9: cauſe the gn to be given by 
the Trumpet, and to give the Sign/z this laſt Sign/lignifierh the /Tefſera, other- 
wiſe the words had been ſyperijuous, of, which that great man cannot. be taxed. 
As to this laſt Sign, which was: the Word, the Ancients found that ſame diffi- 
culty, with which aJl Armies are ſtill troubled 4 anfi chat was, that by the often 
requiring and giving it,” the Enemy, came tothe knowledge of it, and then it 
A pretty ſto- W4$ uſclels. © Lapſhm tells us, "that, he reads. in Potrgpro, that. one efcues an ro 
ry. —  Cadian Captain, being to fall on the Lacedemonians in the night time, or, as we. 
now-call it,to beat up their quartergiaſtead of. a Word, he commarided his Army 
o require no Ward at all, but re-uſe ali thoſe who ſaught a Word, as Enemies ; 
that the demanding the Tefſere,-bewray'd the demander to bea Lacedemorian, 
Cleficoma Who: at that time receiv'd a notable overthrow, The Ramen Conſul, when 
fign of Bartel. he was to fallon, caus'd the Claſfſicwn to; ſound , which was ſeconded by 
" _ and immediately by all;the Trumpets, Horns, and Hoco-pipes of 
rmy, | Ft SEG ip: F041 yet | 
And = the Bartel begins, concerning which an old queſtion is not yet 
A queſtion, Perhaps decided, Whether it was better tQ give dr receive the cbarge ? The 
whether to # Rowan Dictator Coſſw(as Levy bath it in his ſixth Book)being to jayn Battel with 
give _ a powerful Armyof the Yelſcia#rs, commanded all his Foot io ſtaud ftifl, and 
are? Hxtheir Javelines in the ground, and foreceive the Enemies charge 3 which, 
uy being violent, put them out of breath, and then the Legionaries clos'd with 
them, and routed them. Great Pompey gave the like order at; Pharſalia, but 
Machiavell's not with the like ſucceſs, for he was totally beaten. But Machievells with 
opinion. his accuſtomed confidence ( to give it no worſe name) in the fourth Book of 
his Art of War, takes upon him to give the definitive ſentence, and awards 
the Victory to him who receives the charge : Ape faith alſo, that moſt Captains 
chuferather to receive than give it, yet he inſtances/only one of the Fabis, who,by 
receiving the charge of the Sawmires and Gault, was Victorious, But we nauſt 
liſten to a greater Captain than any he bath named, and himſelf ro boot, and 
that is Juli Ceſar: who by giving the charge in the Theſſaliau Plains, gain'd 
the Soveraignty of the Rowan Empirc, and blames Pompey for following the 
bad advice of Triarinus, to wait till Geſar charged him. His words, whereby 
he ſeems to void this difference, you have in the third Book of his Civil War, 
Caf inde: which are theſe in Emgbſh: ©* Bur on the contrary, fays be, I think this was done 
ment of irs © by Pompey, Without any ſhew of reaſon, ( meaning-his keeping his Souldiers 
« from advancing to the charge) becauſe there is, faith he, | know not what gal- 
« ant vigour,and natural inclination to courage born in all men, which Captains 
« ought rather to cheriſh, ſtir up, and augment, than any way molifie, or res 
« ſtrain. Thus far Great Ceſar. But on the other hand, if an Army be drawn 


up 
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-up in att adyantageous ground '(ſappoſe a Hall, or fenced with Mariſh; River, To keep ad- 
- or Rock ) the quitting of 'which may: prove prejudicial (as the loſs of all ad- V42286+- 
*yanrapes, Eſpecially in matrers of Wardoth) it alters clearly the cafe, and thofe 
"who hayedone it either in Ancient- or: Modern Wars, to the irrecoverable 
-lofs of their Maſters, have much miſtaken Coſar, who never practiſed itz, and 

aſſuredly thioſe who do'it; had need of good fortune, otherwiſe they may be 

ſire to be branded in true Hiſtories with either perfidy; or inexcuſable- folly ; 

and even in Romances, with too much generoſity. 

- In the time of Battel, all, both Commanders and Souldiers did their duties, 
'by punRually,obeying the 'commands of their Generals, though to the certain 
'and inevitable loſs of their lives; if not; they were fure'to incur thoſe pu- 
'nifhments,” whereof 1 ſhall ſpeak hereafter. - Nor were they obliged to obey 

the commands given them before the Battel only, but all thoſe orders and 

ſigns that were given them in the time of Battel : Theſe Yegerius in the | 
fifth Chapter of his third Book, calls Signs, and divides them into three Signs in time 
forts, Vocal, Semi-yocal, and Dumb. The Vocal were the verbal com- Of Bartel. 
mands of the Officers, eſpecially the Conſul, and Tribunes. The Semi-yocal 
were the ſeveral ſounds of Claſſicums, Trumpets, and Horns; as March, 
Charge, Retire. The Dumb ſigns were the Enſigns, Standards, and Eagles; 
as alſo the elevation of the Hand, of a Colpyrs, or a Lance, or the ſhaking 
of a Spear by a Conſul, or General : But theſe were agreed on before the 
fight began, and were either given tothe whole Army, or but toa part of it ; 
as, when you ſee ſuch a thing done, then gov are to do. ſo and fo. Theſe 
Dumb ſigns would not do much good in our Battels, where the ſmoak of Pow- 
der would render many of them imperceptible. 

And now the Battel is ended, and the Romans are either Victorious, or 
have loſt the-day :. If the firſt, they were to purſue the Enemy to his Camp, To purſue 4 
or clearly out. of the Field ; and not only fo, but to follow him fo cloſe, that Vidory, 

'he might have no time to rally, and to fotce him out of his ſtrong holds, be- 

fore he recover'd breath to gather ſtrength. © Bur we ſhall find not only Hembal 

defective inthis ſo important a Duty of a Great Captain, but many of the 

"Romans themſelves, even againſt this Carthagiman Arct-enemy of theirs. Zi- 

vy informs us in his twenty ſeventh Book, that at Carnſimmn, Marcellus beats Not always 
'him; Hannibalgets to his Camp, and inthe night time marches out of it z Afar- praftis'd by 
cellus not. purſuing him, got work enongh to do with him afterward. The © Rovers: 
fame Author tells us in his twenty ninth Baok, that the Conſul Sempropins, and = 
Pro-conſul Licinins fought with the ſame Farmbal in the Bratian C ; 

and defeated him ; but they not purſuing, he got thereft of his Army ſafe- 

ly to Croton next day. In his thirty firſt Book he ſays, Philip of Metedon was 

worſted by the Romans in two Horle fights, but not being purſued by the Cons 

ſul, and leaving great Fires in the Camp, he efcap'd to the Mountains. Ceſar 

defies all his Enemies to challenge or charge him with this overſight;for he never Never omic- 
bear one of them in the Field, (which he did very often) but he was ſure to be td by Ce/ar, 
Maſter of his Catnp before he ſlept. But you may read all along in Livy, when 

the Roman State was but beginning to grow, that when the:r Dictators or 

Conſuls had beaten any of their Neighbours, Tiſcans, Yeians, Volſcians, Sanmites 

or Latines, for moſt part, they made go more ado, but march'd back tothe 

City, which, I ſuppoſe, the ambition of a Triumph frequently led them to. 

Bur if theſe very often Victorious Romans receiv'd the foil, as ſometimes they 
did, they did even that which many more ancient people did before them, and 
many younger have done ſince ; and that is, they either fled, or retir'd: If 
they fled downright, without taking notice of their Camp, either their ſpeed 
carried them away, or they ſaved their lives, by ſubmitting to ſuch con- 
ditions as themſelyes often impoſed upon thoſe, who by the chance of War, 

. came to be their Captives ; of which I ſhall ſpeak in my diſconrſe of Priſo- 
ners, Of what advantage or diſadvantage flying or retiring to a Camp was, 
ſhall be touched, when 1 come to view Lion his compariſon of the Ancient noon 
and Modern Militia. In this place I ſhall only ſay, that the Romans did not þ 
always leave their Camps fortified and mann'd, when: they went out to Bat- 
tel. At Cimnia, the Cohſul Fahius made his Baggage-men demoliſh the for* 
tification of his Camp, and fill up rhe Dirches, while he pur his Army in Battel 
| array, 
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array, ia which he iſſued oor, fought the Enemy; and beat him, As you have it 


in Zvy's ninth Bobk. . And itis:in that ſame! Book, where he tell you, that 
the Dictator Q. Fabins order'd C. Febins: to fall, ypon the Samntes, with his new 
levied Army, while the Dictatop himfelf,, at another.quarter ſallied our of his 
Camp'with his whole Army,and did:not only not leave any to defend the Camp, 
but order'd likewiſe all his Tents and Baggage tq be burnt, that by taking away 
all hopes of a Retreat, he might force his Souldiers to-hght couragiouſly, both for 
the ſafety of their lives, and the recovery of;their: goods, or the equivalence of 
them, by the plunder-of the Enemies Camp, .all'which came. to paſs. The 
like of this aftion of the. Roman Dictator, Hiſtory,tells us, hath been prattis'd 
by others, particularly by W:{/iam the;Conquerour, when he invaded England, 
who after his landing, caus'd them to burn all his Ships, which were not to few 
as eight hundred. Bans9: 
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Of the March of a Conſular Army. 
Q ppoling that, which very often. fel] out, that the Ramars gain'd the Viftory 
in their laſt Battel, aod had again neſtled themſelves in their Camp, 
let us ke in what order they march'd out of it, either to purſue an old Enemy, 
or to find out a new one. la this point of the Reman Militia, Lipſiws puts him- 
{elf to ſome needleſs trouble to comment on Polybizs, for 1 think he is fo clear 


- 10 it, that Zsſs doth him diſ-ſervice, in offering him his help, where he needs 


it not. at all. | ſhall therefore tell you, how Polybizs ordereth the march of a 
Conſular Army, without ſtaying for Lipſms his tedious explications. 

At the firſt ſound, of the Trumpets and Horns, every wan gather'd his 
Baggage, Burthens, and Fardels together, and had them ready to truſsup, if 
they were Officers, on their Pack and Sumpter horſes; if common Souldiers, 
on their own Backs ;; At the ſecond ſound w_ loaded either themſelves, or 
their Beaſts : And at the third ſound they marched. Now, though Polybins men- 
cions it not, nor Lipſws, ( who will comment on him) yet we areto believe, 
that all Conſuls were fo difcrect that they made no great Interval of time be- 
tween the ſecond and third ſound, becauſe it could not be very pleaſing to ei- 
ther Man or Beaſt, ſtanding under heavy. burthens, to loſe any of that time . 
which they might have ſav'd in making their Journey. 

After the third ſound, they marched in this order : Firſt, marched the Ex- 
traordinaries of the Allies, as being neareſt the Conſuls Pavilion, and near to 
the Pretorian Port. Thele were follow d by the firſt Legion of the Allies, 
and afcerir, the Bageage of the Extraordinaries, and of that firſt Legion. In 
the third place march'd the firſt Legion of the Romans, and its Baggage after 
it. . Fourthly, The ſecond Reman Legion, followed by'both its Baggage, and 
the Baggage of the ſecond Legion of the Allies: Which in the fifth place was 
follow*s by the ſecond Legion of the Allies, that was in the Rear of the Infan- 
cry. The place where the Cavalry was to march, was uncertain ; ſometimes 
both Extraordinary and Ordinary Horſe marct'd all iathe Van, ſometimes in the 
Rear, ſometimes on both the Flanks, without the Baggage,according as the Gene- 
ral reſolv'd to make uſe of them; taking vp his meaſures by the nearneſs of an 
Enemy in either Van, Rear, or Flank: And ſometimes the Cavalry march'd divi- 
ded into Van and Rear. Polybius ſhews us alſo, that if there were ground cnovgh, 
and great ſuſpicion ofan Enemy, then the Baggage of the Faftars of every Legion 
Was lent before them, which they followed themſelves, after them came the Bag- 
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gage of the Prixcipes, and theri themſelves followed in- the third place, by. the 
Baggage of the Triari, which themſelves follow'd. If an Enemy appear'd 
in the Van, the Baggage of the MHaſtats, was immediarely turn*d to a fide, and 
the place where it had beep, was poſleſs'd' by the Heſtars themfelves; the 
fame was done by the Prixcipes and Trearss. And we may ſuppoſe, that if an 
Enemy appear'd inthe Rear,: the Baggage of the Tr5arss was turn'd aſide, and 
is place poſſeſs'd by converſion; or facing to the Rear by themſelves, and 
the. other two Batallions. in that fame manner-were to ſecond them. - What | 
have. faid of one Legion, is fpoken. of all the four of a Conſular Army, the 
two. Roman Legions, and the-tworof the Allies. T 
_ But. in Polyb;«s bis defcription of the march of a Conſular Army, there ariſe Some diffi. 
to me ſome difficulties, which Zipſms hath not at all clear*d, nay, nor fpoken _— and 
of; though he ſpeak enough of-rhar, which may be wel} enough underſtood contig 
without him. As firſt, conſider how itcan be imagin'd, that the ground would march of the 
always allow the Romans to-march in the order I laſt ſpoke of, that is, every Baggage 
great Batallion of a Legionto have its Baggage in the Van of it: For by ſuch 0 
a March, in a Countrey full of Hedges, Ditches and Incloſures, it is not poſ- qeara by Po- 
lible, but their Legions would be wonderfully embaraſs'd with their Servants, lybivs, or any 
Horſes, and Baggage; neither could the three Batallions of every Legion, or other. 
of all the three, upon the attack of an Enemy make their evolutions from 
among, their Baggage ſo dextrouſly. and readily, but they might by an aftive 
purſyer, be brought to inextricable- difficulties. I am therefore of opinion, 
that Time hath robb'd us of a page or two of Polybius his Writings, which 
would have explain'd this, and: have made us know his own fenfe, better than 
either Lipſius ar Torduzzs doth. The laſt of theſe two doth -wonderfully pleaſe 
himſelf in affirming, that an Army ſhould always march in that very order, 
wherein he wha commands it, reſolyes to fight. Here he fights with his own ſha- 
dow, for, I ſuppoſe, none will deny, that an Army ſhould march in Batalli- 
0Ns, great Bodies, wegndey and Squadrons, yea, all in Breaſt, if the ground 
will permit it. But if not, then I hope, Terd#zzs will permit a General to 
march in ſuch Bodies, ſmall or great, as with conveniency he can. But what 
if I deny to Terduzzs5 the thing it ſelf, for | dare aver, never Roman Chieftain 
intended to fight an Enemy in that order, as Polybius makes the Conſular Army 
to march: For who will fancy the Haſtars fought with their Baggage before 
them, or that the Principes advanced to the reliet of the Haſtati, through their 
own Waggonsand Carts ? But grant him all he ſays, to be true, what is that 
to the thing in queſtion, which is, whether the ordering the Baggage to march 
between the ſeveral Batallions of a Legian, was conducible to obtain the 
great and main end andjſcope of all Armies, which is to overcome an Enemy ? 
And fince I think it was not, 1 am ftill of the opinion, that Polyhivs his right 
nieaning is not yet fully elucidated tous, either by himſelf, or any other perſon 
whatſoever. | 
And 1 will deal yet more freely, 1 do not well, or rather not at all under- zoyer Souldi- 
ſtand, what is meant by the Baggage of the ſeveral Batallions of Haſtati, Prin- ers carried all 
cipes, and Triaris; for what belonged to the Souldiers was carried on their own their own 
backs, ( if all be true that we have told you formerly ) except their Tents and B88%8*- 
their Handemills,and theſe,l think,might with little loſs have taken their hazard 
in the Rear of every Legion, nay, of the whole Army, if the Enemy was 
expected in the Van ; or, they might ſecurely enough have been ſent to the 
Van, if the Enemy was in the Rear. So as ſtill Polybzus his dividing the Bag- 
gage of a Legion into three parts, and putting a third before every Batallion, is. 
myſterious to me. 
Lipſues ſtands gazing and admiring at the excellent order of the Reman march, 
and crys out, Mira eorum hic Providentia & Diſpoſuio : Their Providence and 
. Order here, ſaith he, was wonderful. But I wonder much more, that this 
Order of theirs did not ſometime bring miſchief _ them. For firſt, you are * 
ro believe, that the daring Romans for moſt part ſought their Enemies, who in 
that caſe conld not but be in their Van, either marching to mete them, or 
marching away from them : If the Enemy marched to meer them, the Roman 
Baggage, either before the Legion it ſelf, or between the ſeveral Bodies of it, 
could not but give them thoſe inevitable embaraſles, and inconveniences, 
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whereof 1 have ſpoken. If an Enemy marched: from them, why did fo pru- 


deat a people as the Remans wete,. make their :own Baggage a hinderance ro 
them in overtaking that Enemy; in whoſe purſuit they marched? For let any 
man coalider it right, the Great Baggage, that is, the Artillery, Engines, and 
Machines, or the ſtuff whereof xhey were to be. made, their ſpare Arms, the 
Shops where, and Utenſils wherewith they were made; the Conſuls Pavilions 
and great Baggage, the Trealurers train of Moneys and Proviant, and many 
times of Plunder, would take up ſo much ground between the ſeveral Legions 


and Troops, that without thele hinderances, a Conſular Army might have 


joyn'd an Enemy in lefstime by balf then it could do with them; which Ceſars 
by fo the e/E£duzrs, without Baggage, did ſuffici- 


What advantages the Nerviens propoſed to themſelves, by the manner 'of 


the March of the Roman Baggage between Legions (and fyre theſe adyanrages 


had been greater, if every Batatlion of a Legion had had its Baggage in the 
Van of it ) will be known to any who will attentivy read Ceſars Second Book 
of the Gall; War; for they having learn'd how the Romans us'd to march, 
reſoly'd to fet- upon his ficſt Legion, whileſt its Baggage gave a ſtop to the 


reſt co come up to its alliſtance : Ceſar, who was as happy as prudent, and as 


prudent as fortunate, learn'd their deſign by his Spies, and preſently alter'd 
the manner of his Countries March : He commands his Cavalry to ſet forward, 
and after it ſix Legions, and after them the Baggage of his whole Army, and in 
the Rear-guard ewo Legions. more. If he had not done ſo, he might have 
receiy'd a notable, yea,an indelible affront from:that ſtout and warlike Nation ; 
which as it was,left him not the Field without a very bloody reſiſtance. Nor was 
this the ovly time Ceſar did ſo ( though it is the only time mention'd by - Zipſacs 
and Terduzzs) for when he adyanc'd with four Legions againſt the Bellovacz, 
he caus'd three Legions to march ficſt, then the Baggage, which his fourth Le- 
gion followed. Perhaps he prattis'd this more frequently, . though it is not: of- 
__ mentioned: And in all his Retreats, he.ever :ſent his whole Baggage to the 
Vanof his Army. Thus you ſee Great Ceſar, ( who lived long after Polybius) 
did not tye himſelf fo (triftly tothe cuſtome.of the Rowan March, but he both 
could, and did alter it, according as he thovght it ſtood with'the convenicncy 
of his affairs; and ſo ſhould al! procene Captains do. | 
But 1 cannot get one view of the elites .in all this March, and here our Au- 
thors leave us again ro our conjectures. Certainly, if the whole ſixth Book of P@- 
b bis his Hiſtory be extant, and if ſome parcels of it are not loſt, (as I ſhrewdly 
{aſpeRt there are) he forgot himſe]f, when he forgot to tel] us, where and 
how the Roman light armed {( who made up wore than the fourth part of the 
Infantry) marched; for to tell us (as _ doth) that they marched where the 
Conſul appointed them, is to tell us juſt nothing; for neither heavy armed 
Foot, nor Horſe marched where they pleaſcd, but where the General ordered 
them. Yet it is a probable, and a very rational conjecture, that the Yelves 
marched neareſt that place where the Enemy was, whether that was in the Van, 
Rear, or Flank of the Army, ſince they were by their skirmiſhes to begin the 
Fight. But I fear ia the next Chapter we ſhall have more groping, before we 
find the quarter where they lodged. FE I 
Obſerve, that the Legionsbf both the Romans and Socis did change Van and 
Rear daily by turns. 1 have told you before, the Roman ambulatory March was 
twenty. /xakan miles in four hours, and the curſory twenty five. . But I ſuppoſe, 
without Baggage; and with it twenty miles was Vnins dies juſtum Ster , The juſt 
march of an Army for one day. - 
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CHAP: XXI 


of the Quartering, Encamping, and (aftrametation of a Conſular 
Army. | be 


A Ffer a long, and it may be, a hard and tedious March, it will be time. to 


lodge our Conſular Army ; and lodged it muſt be in Towns and Villages, Tees and 
I $. 


or in the Fields. If inthe firſt, they had nothing to demand from theic Hoſts, 
but Bed and Lodging, and were to pay for all they ſpent in meat, drink, or 
fire. In the time of the Emperours, the Legates and Preſidents of Provinces, 
cauſed them to furniſh the Armies (as they marched through their juriſdictions) 
out of the publick Magazines (which was diſcounted from their wages by the 
Treaſurers) or cauſed the Countrey people to bring in proviſions of all kinds, 
as to open Markets, where they were ſold to the Souldiers for ready money, 
at the ordinary rates of the Countreys, in which the Armies chanced to be; the 
contrayeners and diſobeyers of orders being ſeverely puniſhed.--. The way in 
which Officers and Sonldiers uſed to be quartered in Houſes ( to avoid ſtrife 
between them and their Hoſts) was this : The whole houſe was as equally divi- 
ded. as might be, into ied, gas whereof the Maſter of the houſe choſe the 
firſt, the Souldiers the ſecond, and thie third and laſt returned to the hoſt, who 
by this means had two thirds. EE oo 2. 

: When the Army was to be quartered in the Field, which we call Encamping, 
(and which conſiſteth of two Caſtrametation and Fortification ) the com- 
mon Souldiers had a harder labour than in their days March, in regard, (beſide 
the meaſuring the ground) they were to Fortifie the Camp, with Ditch, Ram- 
part and Pallifado, and to pitch the Tents of all their Commanders, and'cleanſe 
their quarters, before they got leave to take notice of their own Tents, 
of Huts..->.;_ #45. > * 7 
* In the matter of Caſtrametation (which is one part of Encamping) after the 
Roman way, we are to borrow all our light from Polybius, and our own conje- 
ures; for Vegetizs ſpeaks but very little of it, and that little is in very ge- 
peral terms. But. for the Fortification of the Camp, we are more obliged to 


ing. 


Vegetine than Polybizs. The firſt ſpends five full Chapters on Encamping, to | 


wit, the twetity firſt, twenty ſecond, twenty third, twenty fourth and twenty. 
fifth of his firſt Book ; and either for fear that he had forgot ſomething in all 
theſe Chapters, or elſe, according to his cuſtome, to refreſh his own or our 
memories, ke falls again to his Caſtrametation in the eighth Chapter of his 


ng in 


Couldiers 
hard labour 
in Encamp- 


third Book. The ſamm of all he faith on that Subje&t will amount to this : $amm of 
« He laments that in his time, the ancient cuſtome of fortifying Camps was what Yegetius 


«< worn out, for want whereof, ſays he, we have known many Roman Armies 
&« afflicted by the ſudden incurſions of the barbarous Nations : Beſides, faith he, 


« if they be worſted in any Battel, having no Camp to retire to, they fall by the 


* edge ofthe Sword unrevenged, like brutes; neither doth the Enemy makean 
« endof killing them, till he is weary of purſuing them. He ſays, The Army is 
«* to Encamp where it may have ſtore of Fuel, Wood, Water and Fodder, where 
<« the air is wholſome, and free from Mariſhes ;-and if it be to ſtay any time; it 
& muſt be well looked to, that no Hill be near, from whence an Enemy may 
* infeſt it, and that the place be nor ſubjeft to inundations of Waters. The 
«Camp is to be of ſuch an extent, that neither Men, Beaſts, nor Baggage, 
© be pinched for want of roomy nor mult it be ſo large, but that the Fortifica- 
& tions of It in all its circumference, may be ſufficiently defended by the men 
« that are within it. This is all he ſays of Caſtrametation: As to the For- 
tification of the Camp, he tells us one and the ſame thing of it, in the twent 

fourth Chapter of his firſt Book, and - eighth Chapter of his third Book, 


and 


ſaith 
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and it is ſhortly this: * That there were three ſeveral ſorts or ways of fortify- 
« ing a Cawp: Firſt, if there was but little danger, the Rampart ſhould be 
| « made but three foot high Uuppoſc aboye the dipe) and this Rampart was to 
And of forti- © be made of Turf cut out of-the placewhere- the-Ditch ſhould be, and the 
fying the © looſe earth of the fame, the which Ditch ſhould be nine foot broad,and ſeyen 
Camp. « deep; and this was called Foſſa tumultmaria, or a Ditch ſuddenly caſt up, and 

{< jt ſeems was uſed when the Arty was to ſlay bug 4 night-or £549, a0d a0 ene- 
« my near it. : | ; : 

Thus far Yegetius is clear, but indeſcribing the other two ways of fortifying, 
he is extreamly confuſed, both in his firſt and third Book. But if I gueſs right 
at his meaning, he intends to tell us that the ſecond way of fortification was 

. when an imminent danger of an enemy appeared,then the Ditch was nine foot 
deep, and twelve broad, and the Rampart above the line four foot high ; and 
thirdly, when they found themſelves in the greateſt hazard, the Ramparrwas 
planted abour with theſe Stakes and Paliſado's, which the SoJdiers were obliged 
to carry about with them. So that reckoning from rhe top of the Rampart to 
the bottom of the Ditch, it was thirteen ſoot high, and the 9nd ſk twelve 
foot broad. I would he had ſaid either eleven or thirteen, for then he 'had nor 
contradicted himſelf, for he told us before that/in Fortification the Romans were 
accuſtom'd to obſerve an odd number. The Tyrf whereof the Rampart was 
made, uſed to be half a foot deep, one foot broad, and one- foor and a half 


long. EY 
Fins far Vegetius concerning the Fortification of the Ronan Camp, 
But that which he adds in the eighth Chapter of hjs Third Book, is not to 
be omitted, Fhat all Generals who Encawp their Armies for any'time, as the 
Romans did frequently whole Symmers, and wholg Winters, (the firſt whereof 
were called Eft:va, and the laſt Fiberna) ſhould have 3 pe care, and 
ſhould make it their great work, that not only fuel, fodder and water be ſyp- 
plied near hand, þut that all manner of neceſfaries for back and belly, and all 
munitions may be brought ſafely, and without emipeach of an enemy to their 
quarters. To which effect, if there be not fortified places all atong'the Country 
| through which theſe proyifions are to be tranſported, then fome 5 to be 
Caſes what, builded; one whereof ſhould ſecond another ;, theſe Yegerius calls Caſtles, Ca- 
fella, a Diminutive, as he tells us from Caftra. Ae Ka 
The Ancients either in their own Territories, or in thoſe of their Conquelts, 
did even ſo as is praQtiſed to this day, and that was, They' built Forts, Tow- 
For what uſe exs, Sconces and Caſtles in theſe places where it was thonght they - might be 
buile, moſt uſeful,” either for the preſervation of the Country from the fudden irrup- 
tions of ill affefted neighbours, or to put wed a reſtraint on rhe Tohabirancy 
themſelves as to keep them from rehellion ; for this nrone mays and ftrog 


Walls were ſometimes built with exceſſive coſt and labour;we may yet fee ſom! 
reliques of Sever walls, built for the fafery of the Britazrs fromthe Incorſion; 
of the Scots and Pitts. i Pet pry I yn MP 
The Caſtles which they intended to keep conftayrly rakes pe FH moſt 
part built round, of thick and ſtrong walls to reſilt rhe battery of the Ramg 
and if they had Curtains, theſe were flanked a Pantique with round Turrets 
Burg 2 Latint Theſe la the Romans called alſo Burga, Iknow nor whether they ot 


fi 


HR the word from the Germans, or the Germans from them, for- the 'old Dur 


eb a Forr, Word Burg, yet in uſe, ſignifying a Strength, Hold, Fort or Caſtle; many of 
them were built by the Romans in Germany, and ſome of them are to'he ſeen'at, 

this day. The Govyernoars of theſe Caſthes or Forts were called Cyſtodes of Mas, - 

iſtri Burgorum, which at firſt were only-commirted to them,. dutihpg the plea; 

lure of the Conſuls and-Emperours, afterwards by the liberality and bounty 

of- Princes, theſe Keepers were made hereditary Governours, and longafter, 

the Caſtles and Burgs themſelves, with many fair lands betonging to them, werg 

given to them andtheir-heirs in property for ever; to hold Them in Vaſſalage, 

Cajteilan. Hence comes the name of Caftellzns, a title of great honour and profit m Po; 

land, where they enjoy it but for life, the King having the diſpoſat of ir after, 

ward. Hence the title of Burggrave in' Germany, which in the language of rhat 

Country is of greater honour than the title of an Earl, which.in Dutch ſimply 

Grave. Andthart dignity of Burggrave to this day is there very honourable; 
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kept by the greateſt Princes ofthe German Empire as anaddition, andthat no- Burggrave. 
ſmall one tothe reſt of their great Titles, as'the Eleftor of Brandenburg is the 
heredicary Burggrave of Nuremburg. _ OLE | Solus-; 

In proceſs of time Villages,” Hamlets, and little Towns were built beſides 
theſe Burgs, many whereof are become great and famous Cities, which keep 
ye: their denomination from the Burg or Caſtle, beſides which they were at 
firſt edified,. ſuch: as Serarburg, Augsbure, "Nuremburg, Wirtsburg, Lunenburg, 
Neramburg, Hambarg, and many others. | And as at the firſt building theie 
Caſtles or Burgs, the Keepers were called Magiſtri Burgorum ; ſo to this day the 
principal Magiſtrates and Mayors of Cities are called Burgomaſters, 

The Roman Soldiers having finiſhed the fortification of their Camp, are next 
to be lodged within it: 1 am afraid: it will not contain them all, yer let us ſee 
how Polybizs will accommodate his Conſular Army , for we have done with 
Vegetius. ” eh, ; s | 
. It was the duty of that Tribune whoſe Jot or turn it was to officiate for the 
Legion,to go before (no daubt with a guard) and ſome Centurions with him 
to take up ground.for the Camp, and to meaſure our all the ſeveral quarters 
of it. . Which that you may the better comprehend, we ſhall divide the Romar 
Camp into two,but not equal parts ; theſe were called the upper and the lower. pivifion of 
parts : in.the upper lodged the Conſul, the Treaſurer, the Legates, the Evocars the Roman 
of the Romans, and Extraordinaries of the Allies, the lodgings of the Tribunes Camp inco 
and Prefetti were alſo there, and in it was the Market-place, and a large place *® Pars 
to receive ſtrangers. .In the lower part of the Camp were quartered al} the 
four Legions of the Romans and Allies in ſeveral Maniples, and all the Troops 


of Horle, of both the oneand the other. 


The Tribune who meaſur'd the Camp, firſt choſe ground for the Pretormwm, ,...... 
that is the Conſuls Pavilions and AP ad one, =o it two hundred foot blow I 
fquare,, the ſuperficial meaſure whereof was eight [calian miles; for multiply lion. 
two hundred by two hundred,the product will be forty thouſand footzand 
make eight miles, and no doubt himſelf, his friends, ſervants and haggage might 
be well enough accommodated in ſuch a compaſs of ground. "That ground was 
marked with a white flag, and all the other quarters with'red ones: And: here 
be pleaſed to obſerve that the Romans keeping conſtantly one way of Caſtrame- 
ration, they were ſo well acquainted with it, that no ſooner any of the Army 
ſaw by the white flag, whgre the Conſul was to lodge, but every one knew how 
co go ſtraight to that quarter that was deſign*d for him : As well, faith dy 0 
as Citizens know how to go to their houſes, after they enter any of the Ports. 

Upon both hands of the Pretorian were the quarters of the Treaſurer and Le- 
gates; for the firſt were allowed two hugdred foot in length,and a hundred in 
depth, for each Legate a hundred foot long, and fifty deep. 

To the Foot of the Evocati of the Romans, Lipſuu (and Terduzzs, and the who were 
Sieur de Preiſſack following him) allow eighty foot in length, and two hundred quarter'd in 
thirty eight in breadth, and tothe Horſe of the Evocati, eighty foot in length, ye 
and a hundred twenty five in breadth ; perhaps they gather this out of Polybi-4, POM O' fwd F 
but I am very ſure, notwithſtanding any of their allertions to the contrary, the 
number of the Evocari being uncertain, (for they were voluntary, ſometimes xvocers. 
more. ſometimes fewer, and ſo not definite) one and the ſame meaſure of 

round could not always, and atall times be allowed to them. Bur all theſe 
being thus quarter'd on both ſides of the Pretorium, there was a ſtreet of one 
hundred foot broad, which trayerſt the breadth of the Camp, the name where- 
of is forgot, between which Street and the Alarm place were lodged the Extra- zxtraordinas 
ordinaries of both the Cavalry and Infantry of the Allies ; for the quarters of 74s. 
their Horſe eighty foot in th,and a hundred ſixty ſeven in length were al- 
lowed; and for their FooEFtwo hundred foot in length,and ſeventy in breadth. 
Within the Extraordinaries of the Horſe was the Market-place, which they 
called Forum. Without the Foot of the Extraordinaries, and next them was 
the place of arms, or the Alarm-place, and this was of oneequal breadthin all Alarm-ptace.; 
the four quarters of the Camp, to wit two hundred Foot, kept yet in our Mo. 
dern Caſtrametations. NeXt to this place of arms was the Rampart, and that 
Port which was called Porta Pratoriana, the Pretorian Port. Now though the Pratorian 
Reman Conſul by this account was not in the middle of his Army, (as X y Fort. 
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Inferior part 
of che Camp. 


Via Princi- 
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Quarters for 


the Roman 
Horſe of the 
firlt Legion. 


Triartl. 


would have all Generals to be) yer -Lipſavs chinks if enough that he was in medio 


O_— 


let us ſee how. aaa, 99a 

—Behind the Prerorben on the right hand of it were:the.Tents of the ſix Tri- 
bunes of. the firſt Z>mar Legion, and upon their right hand 'the Tents of the 
ſix Prefe(t; of the Allies,' on the left hand of 'the: Pr etorwm, at fome diſtance 
behind it were the Tents of the fix Roman Tribunes:of the ſecond Legion, and: 
on their left hand the ſix Prefef; of the ſecond Legion of .the Allies were quar- 
teted. The Sieur de Preifſac and his Tranſlator Captain Cy»ſo inttheir. delineati- 
on of the Roman Camp place the Tents of all the twelve Tribunes,” and twelve 
Prefe&s 7, as Lipſm doth in his ficlt figure, which bimſelf found ſubject to cen- 


Dieu; in the middle of his Captains, 1 know not why this. was enough, but 


. ſure, and theretore helpt it in the next Page. ln the firſt he makesthe left hand! 


Tribune of the firſt Legion, and the right hand Tribune of the: keond Roman 
Legion to place their Tents cloſe behind the Pretorinm, and by that: means 
they took away the mutual proſpe& of the Conſul from his Legions who 
were quartered behind him, and of the Legions from the Conſuls Pavilion' 
which was pitcht before them. This Preiſac. did alſo, but Lipſaw helped and' 
mended his by leaving the Pretoriams viſible to all quarters; and this Presſſack 
was bound to do likewiſe, bur hedid ic nor. Beſides this error, Preifſack. allows 
a- bundred and fifty foot-ſquare for every Tribunes Tent, whereas Polybiu: allows 


- but fifty, and aliows enough when he doth ſo; this I conceive to be the Printers: 


fault; whereof ithought fit to acquaint the Siewr de Prefſacks Reader. So you 
ſee that the twelye Tents of the Roman Tribunes, and the twelve Tents of the 
Prefets of the Allies, took up twelve hundred foot of ground- ſquare, fifty foot 
ſquare being allowed to each of them. Obſerve here that Polybz tells us nor at 
all where, or in-what place of the Camp the Allies' Prefe; lodged, and this 


gives juſt cauſe to Lipſau to complain of his careleſneſs in this point, which Zp- 
f#u himſelf hath very well ſupply'd in III where they ſhould be,that 


t5in the front of their Legions, as the Roman Tribunes were placed by Polybius 


in the front of theirs, as | have told you, and in imitation of Lipſauw, Preiffack , 


and Terdazz; quarter them juſt ſo. This isallI have to ſay — the Caſtra- 
metation of the Superior or upper part of the Komax Camp. And fo I come to 
the lower one. | : 
+ Below the Tents of the Tribunes there was a Street which traverſed the 
whole breadth-of the Camp, and-divided the ſuperior part of it from that in- 
ferior one which I am now to deſcribe. This Street was a hundred foot broad,and 
was called Via Principalis, the principal Street; whether it had that name, b& 
cauſe it was near the Conſuls Pavilion, the Tribunes Tents, and the Eagles ; or 
becauſe if the Camp was of any long.continuance, they erected their Altars in 
that Street is no great matter. This Street was interſected by another, which 
did fun the whole length -of the Camp, from the Decuman Port, to the Prero- 
ian one. This Lane divided the right hand Reman: Legion from the left hand 
one, and conſequently had on each fide of it the halt of the Conſular Army. 
On the right ſide of ir were quartered the Horſe and Foot belonging to the firſt 
Roman Legion, and on the right hand of that Legion the firſt Legion of the 
Allies in this following order. En. | 
 Nearelt to the Street was quartered the Cavalry belonging to the firſt Legi- 
on, all in one Row or Street ;, call it as you pleaſe, for Polyb;u his Interpreter 
uſerh both Srriga and Yicws, a Row and a Street. This Row was divided into 
ten ſeveral quarters,cach of which was to conrain and lodge a Troop conſiſting 
of thirty Riders, with their-Horſes, Arms and Baggage. Every one of theſe 
ten Quarters was a hundred foot fquare,and conſequently the whole Row was a 
thouſand foot long,and a hundred foot broad. lf yay pleaſe to multiply a hun- 
dred by a hundred, you will find the product ten th8uſand Foot, and ſo much 
gronnd had every Troop of thirty Horſe allowed to ir. And that 1 may tal it 
you once for all, every Maniple of the Principes and Haſtari had as much, but 
not the Tr44ar34, as you will fee anon. On the right hand of the Horſe were 
quartered the 775755, who being but half the n of the Faſtars and Prin- 
ciper,to wit, ſix hundred, they had but fifty foot of ground in breadth, but in 
length as mach as the Horſe, to wit, a thouſand foor, divided equally into ten 


| Parts, to every one of which parts was aſlign'd a Maniple conliſting of fixry 


men. 
| | 
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men.Multiply a lundred by fifry(for every Maniple of the Ta: had a hundred 


foot in length, and fifty foot: in breadth) the product. is. five-thouſand. foot, 


and ſo much ground of fuperficial meaſure had every Maniple of the T75arii. 
They were- obliged to have acare of the Horſes belonging to the Cavalry, to 
feed them, and ſee that in the night rhey ſtrayed. nor to the diſturbance of the 
Camp, and fo you may think the Horſemen needed the fewer Grooms. Next 
the Triarii was a Street fifty foot broadz on-the right hand of it was a Row of 
Fents, in which lodged the Principes, who were twelve hundred in number, di. 
vided into ten'Maniples,cach conſiſting of a-hundred and twenty men : to eyery 
Maniple was allowed as much ground as to al roop of Horſe,to wit;a 100 foot 
ſquare z ſo to all the ten Mamples a thouſand foot in length, and a hundred in 
breadth. On their right hand-quartered the Haſtars, all in one Row, twelve 
hundred in number.likewiſe, and had an equal allowance of ground. The Ha- 
fats were divided by aStreet fifty foot broad from the Allies, who conſtantly 


quartered on their Tight hand. / 


Principes. 


Haſtati of 

the firſt 'Re- 

man Legion 
red, 


' You will remember that ——_—_ of the Allies I told you that the : 


third part of their Horſe, and fifth part of their Foot were taken our to waic 
on the Conſul, and: were called ' Extraordinaries , whom accordingly -I haye 
quartered-in the upper part of the Camp near the Conlul. . Their Horſe at firſt 
were ſix hundred for every. Legion, , whereof two hundred beipg lodged in the 
upper parry have but four hundred to _—_— in the lower part of the Camp. 


Theſe being by one third ſRtronger-than-the Remar Cavalry, had of ground a 
third more in breadrh allowed, but alike gh; the quarter then for the Horſe 
of the firſt:Legion of the Allies was a Ti foot in length, and 1 33> foot 


- in breadth, which contained them well enough ;, this quarter was equally divi- 
ded into ten parts for ten Troops, each conliſting of torty Riders. Upon-.the 
right hand of theſe Horſe were-quartered the Foot of the Allies firſt Legion,re- 
member every one of their Legions at their firſt coming forth was three thou- 
ſand heavy armed.as the Romans were ;, but the fifth part of that number,to wir, 
fix hundred being taken away by the Conſul, and lodged beſides him, we have 
now but two thouſand four hundred to quarter, - for whom as much ground was 
allowed, asto both the Principes and Heſtats, as to the breadth, fo they had a 
thouſand foot-in length, and two hundred in breadth; multiply the one by the 
other, the product is two hundred thouſand foot, which ſuperficial meaſure of 
ground contain'd them well enough. 1 myſt tell you of an overſight I have ob- 
ſerved in my Lord Preiſſack's Reman Caſtrametation, which is, that he allows to 
the Allies Foot as much ground as | have done now, but no more ground to their 
Horſe than tothe Romer Cavalry, which was not fair, being the one was ftrong- 
er by one third than the other. lr is of little or no conſequence to ts to know, 
nor 15 it worth our curioſity whether the Allies quarter'd their Foot by Maniples, 
or by Cohorts, concerning which Lips to me ſeems to be very needleſly ſollici- 
tous. ' Upon the right hand of the Allies Foot was the alarm-place conſtantly 
two hundred foot broad, and next toit was the Rampart. 

We are in the next place to quarter the ſecond Roman Legion, and the ſecond 
Legion of the Allies, which is toon done by allowing to every part and member 


Horſe of the 
Allies firſt . 
Trgjoa lodg- 


And their 
Foot all in 
one Row. 


of them the like quantity of ground for length and breadth, as we did to thoſe - 


of the two Legions on the right hand, as thus ; On the left hand of that Street 
which 1 told you run from the Decumar to the Pretorian Port, and interſeteth 
the Yia principalis, were the ten Troops of Horſe belonging to the ſecond Remar 
Legion lodged, all in a Row 3 next them the Trai;, upon their left hand, a 
Street fifty foot broad, on the left hand of which lodged the Principes; next 
them the Haſtari, on their left hand another Street of fifty foot broad 3 upon 
the left hand whereof were quarter'd the Horſe of the Allies, and on the left 
hand of them their Foor, on whoſe left hand was the Alacme-place, and next ro 


it the Rampart and Ditch. 
' And now we have our whole Conſular Army. very formally quarter'd: in a 


The other 
two Legions 


quartered. 


Camp of an zquilateral ſquare figure, as. Lipſire, du Preifſeck,, and Terduzts, The fioure of 
will he have it to be, though hereafter upon ſtrict exXaminarion, we ſhall find the Nene 


it not to be exactly ſo. And what needs the whole be ſo, where all the parts 

neither are or can be zquilateral? In the upper part of the Camp the Prerorines 

and the Tribunes-quarters, with thoſe of. the Prefef#; of the Allies, ws = - 
: atera 


Camp. 
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Four Ports in 
the Roman 


Camp. 


lateral ſquare,'bur ſo-were nor thb'quartersallotred to tlie Qiieſtor, Legates; 
.Evocati, or Extraordinarii. 11 the lower part: of the' Camp che quacters or- 


dain'd for the feveral Troops of:Horſe,- and for the Maniples of' the Rowan 
Haſtati and Prencipes. were aquilateral, but fo:were neither the quarters of the 
Tr4arh, nor of the Allies Horſe and Foot. *' | 

[n the next place before 1 g@:further, I ſhall rell you that in this Camp there 
were four Ports, theſe were the Pretorian, Decaman, and the right hand prins 
cipal Port, and the left hand-principal Port. . The two firſt were at the rwo 
ends of the Camp, and the other two at the two tides. The firſt had its name 
becauſe it was neareſt the Pretorium, and our of it the Conſul marched. The 
Decuman ſerv*d for. bringing in proviſions and fodder, for taking: Beaſts our to 


' water; asalſo out of it were carried the Soldiers.that were ordain'd to be pu- 


niſhed ;- from'whence ſome think it hath the name. Decumana, from the Decima« 
ting Soldiers alike guilty, and one the tenth. Bur we read in. Zivies thirty 
fourth Book, that the Gals allaulted Conſul Sempronis his:Campz: and enter'd 
it.at'the-Port ®v4ſftoria, and committed preat/flaughter till they were bear out. 
We read allo ot a Port called Quimane, which ſome think-:was all one with that 
called Queſtoria, and had this name-from the Quelſtor, or Treaſurer, who lodg- 


ed.neer 4t, andthe other fromtheStreet Quinta; near which that Port was; 


but the Queſtors quarters being-afterward remoy'd to the ſuperior part of the 


Camp. to be near the'Conful, that Port was ſhut up. 


Eight Streets 
in cle Roman 
Camp. , 


Five direct 
ones. 


Three rra-- 
verſe Streets. 


Obſerve next that in the Kowar#Camp there were eight Streets, five whereof 
went in the length of the Camp from-the oneend: of it to the other, and were 
called Yie -Dires, or dirett and Rraight Streets, the other three traverſt or 
croſt the Camp in the breadth-of it, and-were called Yie tranſuerſs; or croſs 
Stteers. Ofhe five direct Streets, one divided the length of the Camp equall 
into'twohalyes, and on each ſide of ir, as 1 told you,lay the half of the Conſu- 
lar Army Encamped. | | MEER rt V1 14 
© Between the Triaris and Proncipes of the firſt Roman Legion was the ſecond di- 
ret Street; berween the Reman Heſtari of the firſt Legion, and the Allies firſt 
Lepgion was the third direct Street. Berween the'Tr:aris and Principes of the ſe- 
cond Roman Legion was the fourth direQ Street, and between the Roman Haſt a- 
ts of the hoon Legion, and the-Allies ſecond Legion was the fifth direct Street. 
All theſe five Streets were each'of them fifty foor broad. But all five of them 
either never had names, or have loſt them. The three croſs Streets traverſed 


the latitude of the Camp. The one of them was in the upper part of the 


Camp, and divided the Pretorium from the quarters of the Extraordinaries, 
and was of one hundred foot broad, and'hath loſt its name. The ſecond croſs 
Street divided the upper part of the Camp from the lower one, as I told you 
before, and was called Ya principals, and was likewiſe a hundred foot broad. 
The third croſs Street interſeCted the Quarters of the Legions right in the middle, 
leaving five Maniples on every ſide of it, as likewiſe five Troops of Horſe from 
the ſides z it had its name of Quintana, and was fifty foot broad. Theſe were 
the Ports and the Streets of the Roman Camp. | 

' 'Bepleaſcd likewiſe to obſerve that Polybius in his Sixth Book (out of which 
Shop all this ſtuff of the Roman Caltrametation is brought) makes the length of 
the Camp to be between the Pratorian and the Decuman Port, and where theſe 
are, - he calls the two ends of the Camp, and the breadth of ir he reckons to be 
from the right hand principal Port to the left hand principal one. All this be- 


_ ing premiſed, we may now take up the Podiſme, or fout-meaſure of the Roman 


The Longi- 
rude ot the 
Camp. 


Camp, as we have deſcribed ir. And firſt the length of ic from the Prxtorian 
Port, two hundred foct are allowed for the place of Arms, ſeventy for the Ex- 
traordinary Foot, and eighty for the Extraordinary Horſe, a hundred for the 


' traverſe Street with the unknown name; next to that,two hundred foot for the 


Pretorium, and fifty for the Tribunes and Prefed; their quarters, and this clo- 
ſch the ſuperior part of the Camp for the places ordain'd for the Queſtor,Le- 


- gates, Evecars, and Forum were on. both ſides of the Pratorium, and ſo added 


nothing to the Camps Longitude. After this, reckon for 534 principalis, a hun- 

red foot, and for thelength. of the Legions'quarters a thouſand foot ; for the 
Street Quintana fifty foot, and for the Alarm-place beſides the Decaman Port 
coo hundred foot.- If you will add theſe rogether, the aggregate will be _ 
87; OS : thon- 
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thouſand and fifry Foot, which is the Longitude of the whole Roman Camp. 

If you will exactly know the breadth of it, be pleaſed to enter the Camp at 
the principal Port on the right hand, and traverſe that Street till you come to 
the left hand Port, and at your entrance you ſhall find two hundred foot 
for the place of Arms, next to that two. hundred foot for the Foot of The Laiiruas 
the Allies firſt Legion, and then 133% foot for their Horſe, next” f6 of ir. | 
them a Street of fifty foot, on the left hand of that a hundred foot for the Ha- 
fatis and a hundred for the Prancipes of the firft Roman Legion, and on their 

eft hand you wall ſee a Street fifty foot broad ; and beſides it the T5475, who 
polleſs fifcy foor, and upon their left hand the ten Troops of Horſe belonging 
coThe firſt Legion, who take a hundred foot for the breadth of their quarter, 
then you will ſee that Street which rans from the Decumar to the Prztorian 
Port, (except where the Conſuls Pavilion hinders it) which is fifry foot broad ; 
and upon the left hand of it you may perceive the quarters of the Horſe of the 
ſecond Rowan Legion, take up a hundred foot in breadth, and the Trier next 
them fifty foot, on whole left hand is a Street fifty foot broad. Next to it be- 
bold the Principes have a hundred foot, and the Haſtats a hundred foot z then 
you will perceive a Street fifty foot broad, which divides the Haſt ati from the _ | 
Allies of their ſecond Legion; their Horſe you will ſee, take 133+ foot in » 
breadth, and on their left hand their Foot have two hundred foot ; and next 
them you will come to the Alarm-place, ſtill two hundred foot broad. And 
when you have traced that place of Arms, and are come to the left hand Port, 
which they called Siniſtra principals, you tay if you pleaſe add theſe numbers 
together, and you will find che aggregate to be two thouſand and ſeyenteen 
foot, which is the latitude of the whole Camp. i | 'F 

You may remember that the length of our Camp was calculated to be two , 


thouſand and fifty foot, and the”breadth of it deing two thouſand and ſeyen- — 


teengit is thirty three foot longer than it is broad. lt is true the odds is not great, zquilateral 

et ſuch as makes its figure not to be perfettly zquilateral ſquare, which is the ſquarz 
|S. ſo much contended for. But Terduzzs ſays that here a rigorous ſtrictneſs 
in the meaſure is not to be look'd to, things being done, fays he, in a Martial 
not a Geometrical field. But I am of opinion that no meaſute ſhould be more, 
ſtriftly obſerved than that of ground allowed-for Encamping, for if it be not, 
you ſhall hardly ſhun ſtrife and altercation, and which is wotſe, diſorder and 
— x i rot 6 Camp 

Now let us ſee if you pleaſe, how much ground this Confular . 

contained, or (which X, all _ what was the ſuperficial meaſure of it. This _——_—_ 
you may do, by multiplying the length by the breadth, to wit, two thouſand the zona ** 
and fifty, by two thouſand and ſeventeen, the produtt will be (if I have caſt it *mp- 
ep Fight) 4134850 3 divide this number by five, to make paces of it, the Quo- 
Lient, will be 826970, and this will want only thirty paces of eight hundred'and 
twenty ſeven [tel1an miles. I, 

, IL wiſh Polybizs had left us a figure of his Camp.,for if he did,it is loſt. To ſup-' 
ply which defect, ſeveral have attempted to do it. Lipſaw gives us one in his Several 6. 
Commentary on Polybius, you may ſee another in Achilles Terduxzs his Military 'gures of the 
Machines, the third in the Szewr de Presfſacks Military queſtions; theſe two laſt Komen Camp. 
for moſt part borrow theirs from Lipſw, for they differ not except in ſome " 
few. things which I have touched in g. A fourth isto be ſeen in Srexechins 
his Commentary on Yegetizs, arid indeed that differs from Zipſue his figure in 
fome material points, if I have obſerved well, and they are theſe. 

Firſt, Stewechius allows fifty foot in length for the quarters of the Ele#; of 

beth Horſe and Foot,. more than Lipſues doth. Secondly, he takes theſe fifty 
feet from. the Tribunes, and quarters them in a parallel line with the Evocats; Differences 
whereas Lspſw quarters them behind the Evocats and the Pratoriim. Thirdly he between 1p 
leaves.no-room for the Prefetts of the Allies, who were twelve in number, and and Stexe- 
for whom Lpſo« allow'd ſix hundred' foot ſquare, (to wit, fifty for every one of © figures: 
the twelve) and in a parallel line with the Tribunes, below the Evocars, and 
next to Vie principals.  Fourthly, Srhuechins alters the whole ſite of the Camp, 
far he makesthe Decuman Port to be neareſt the Prerorinm, and' the Prztorian 
.one-to-be furtheſt from the Conſuls Pavilion: ſo by rt account that Port which ' 
to. Lipſins is Principals dextra, is t0 Stevechine, Principals ſiniftra', and ſo in- 
deed be calls it in his figure. I know 


- 
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Reaſons for 
Lepſtitss 


I know not how they ſhall be reconciled in theſe points, and eſpecially in the 
laſt; For -upon the one hand,I think it agrees with- reaſon, that the Prarorian Port 
ſhould bave been neareſt the Enemy, as out of which the Army was ro march 
in queſt of that Enemy ; and no doubt, the Conſul would chuſe to lodge as 
near the Enemy as he could, and on the head of that Army of his own, 
waich fac:d conſtantly towards the Enemy , ſince' he did not quarter in 
the middle of his Army. And conform to this; we find the Fronts of 
the ſeveral quarters of both Horſe and Foot, / that were lodged in the infe- 
Tiour part ot the Camp, to face all towards the Pretorium, and Yia Principalss, 
on the other ſide whereof were the Tribunes quartered. Neither doth it 
ſeem reaſonable, that the Conſul, and his Tribunes quartered in the Rear of 


- the Camp, for ſo they muſt have done, if they had lodged ſo far from the 


Reaſons for 
Stzuech is. 


hath theſe words,. and | pray obſerve them. ' *© Over againſt the 
:< ſaith he, there isa ſtreet, which carrieth to the Poſtern parts of the 
Here, he ſeems to be! very clear for Stenechins ;, if he be not, hear him once 


Pretorian Port, out of which the Army was to march. And all this makes for 
Lepſius his poſition of the Reman Camp : Yet mult tell you, that on the other 
hand, 1 think Srezechizs may not only alledge his own Author Yegerizs to be for 
him,. bur Polybixs likewiſe. Let us hearthem bcth, I ſhall Englsſþ them fairh- 
fully. . Yegeris in the twenty third Chapter of his firſt Book 1ays, © The De- 
©. caman Port is behind the: Pre'orimm, out of which the delinquent Souldiers 
«& are catried to their puniſhment. Behind the Pretoriuy,, that 1s not far from 
it. And this inſinuates, that the aſpect of the Pratorium, or Conſuls Pavilion, 
was towards the furtheft end of the Camp, where Srevechins will have the Pre- 
rorian Port to be. For if Yegerizs had meant, that the further end,of the 
Oower part of the Camp was the place where the Decuman Port was, he need- 
ed not have faid. it was behind the Pretoriam, but behind all the quarters 
of the Legions, as Lipſuw makes it to be. And 'Polybius in his ſoxth Book, 
ſpeaking of that nameleſs ſtreet which traverſeth the upper region of the Camp, 


ane, 
mp. 


more: He'had been ſpeaking of the extraordinary Horſe of the Allies; and 


he adds theſe wards: ©* Averſe from theſe Horſes, are quarter'd the Extraor- 
« dinary Foot of the Allies, looking to the back of the Camp. Now theſe 

raordinaries were quarter'd in the upper part of the Cawp, and nor/ far 
from the Pretorium, and faced to the Rampart; which by this place of Polybins 
was the back of the Camp; and conſequently the Port neareſt it, was the 


,,Decuman. | ſhall leave it to thoſe who underſtand Caſtrametation better than 


1.either do, or profeſs todo, tocompoſe the' difference. « 


Both of -them © | But all four, Zipſius, Du Preiſſac, Terduzzs, and Stewechius differ from their 
diffcrin ſome Maſter Polybins, for he exprelsly mentions a Forum, or Marker place, and quar- 


rhings from 
Polybius. 


Rowan Tents 


ters for two Legates, to be all in the upper region of the Camp. The Forum, 
Lipſazs hath not in his Figure, though it be mention'd in his Table, fior have 
Preiſſac, or Terduzzs one in theirs; a great overſight in all three. Stewechins 
hath indeed the Forum on the Left hand of the Pretorium, but for that he exter- 
minates both the Legates out of his Camp.to whom the other three are ſo hoſpi. 
table as to afford Lodging; and yet all four are one way or another mn- 


.excuſable. 


The Romans allowed: Tents both to their Horſe men and Foot, 'in every 
Tent were ten men, and thoſe had the name of a Commbernium, whereof I ſpoke 
before, though Yegetivs makes it to conſiſt of eleven, wherein | believe few 
joyn with him. By this account, three Tents ſerv'd all: the Horſe-men of 
one Troop, and twelve ſerv'd a Maniple of Foot of one hundred and twenty 
Men. 1 find their Tents were made of Leather, for holding out of rain, and 
were carried at the publick charges. Terd#uzzs ſays they were low and flat, 


- and he calls them in his Italian lahguage, Trabacche, which is, Booths or 


.Shelters. In this place- Lyjw- offers to fill up a corner of their Tent with a 


Fas, ſohe calls it ; a Veſſel, or a Fub, ( and indeed it is but the tale of a Tub, 


to ſay no worſe of it) wherein he will have the Romar Souldiers to do the work 
of nature : He fays, it is but his own conje&ure, and truly, ir is ſp poor: a 
one, that he might have kept it to himſelf, and the Tub roo. For who will 
imagine, except Lipſye, That the Contubernals did make one of theſe Vellels 
at every nights Leaguer, or elſe that they carried it about with them by warns ? 


the 
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the firſt very improbable, and the ſecond exceedingly ridiculous. He might have 

learn'd of the Fews, and all late Caſtramerators too, to have ſent them for ſuch 

an errand a pretty way without the Camp.  _ ...,. . | 
The ſame Lipfins, and to ſecond-him Terdauzzs, are very prolix in the com- 

mendation of the regularity, form, conveniency, and order of this Camp ;, of 

whicha man is oblig'd to believe no more, than what. agreeth with his own 

reaſon. Among other things, (the firſt of them will have us believe, that no 

woman was ſuffer'd' in the Romary Camps.. And becauſe he foreſaw that it _ 

mighr be objefted, that Scipio the Numantine, in his Reformation of Military m_ in 

Diſcipline, diſcharged the'Campof all Whores; from whence it might be in- yn 

 ferr'd; Firſt, That married ' Women werei\ſil] kept in the Camp; and Second- 

ty,. That Whores had been permitted to be in it. before Scjp;o's Reformation z 

he boldly avers, that the Zarire word Scorta, in that place is not taken for  _ 

Whores, but for Yrs mulierofi.. Whether the word will admit that interpre=- Lipfus extra- 

tation, 1 dare not' diſpute with 'Lipſuzs, whom Boccalin: ſtageth in Parnaſſus, Yagane. 

confeſling, that he was nothing but a meer and a pure Grammarian. Bur I cannot 

underſtand what he means by his Yirs 2Aulieroſr, if not thoſe whom we call Sodo- 

mites, or Buggerers:' And if ſo, we may infer, that theſe were either allow'd of, 

or conniv'd at, before Scipio reform'd that ſinful abuſe : And this perhaps gave 

vccaſion to a Poets wiſh, © - 


Romani utinam patuiſſen caſtra puchis.. 


Since'Natures Laws mult be obey 'd, - 
or men will go altray, ' 
Why do you women then command##% 


' _ out of your Camps to ſtay?” .. - 


9 f ? ' : 
And if this be Lipſ#9 his meaning, then I am ſure; the ancient Romans who glo- 
ried ſo much in the profeſſion of moral Vertues , owe him the lye , I 4 
poſe, he forgot here what' a*little'before he 'haditold us in that ſame Book, 
out of Tacitzs, that a laſcivious woman was:found in carnal att with a Souldi- 
er in the principal Rreet, which was accounted Holy, becauſe their Altars were 
erefted in ir 3: neither did the Hiſtorian complain, that a woman was in the 
Camp, - or was found with a' man in the Camp, but that ſhe had profaned fo 
ſacred a place of the Camp. Now if no woman had been permitted to be in 
the Roman Camp, then that woman could not | have play'd the Whore in ſo 
publick a place of it. But LZipſics knew well enough, that the Empreſs Agrip- colon; Agrigs 
pine, Nero's Mother, honour'd the place of her birth on the banks of the Rhine, pine. 
with a Colony of Romans, which intime grew to be the famous City of Cologne, 
now ſhe could: not have been born there, -if her Mother Agrippina had not 
been permitted to be in the Roman Camp with her Husband Germanicrs. 

There is no doubt, 'but in the: leſs ground an Army can be Encamped, the 
more defenſible it is: But that Topick, Fruſtra fit per plura, quod fiers poteſt per 
pauciors, is not at all true,but with this reſtriQtion,ſs eque commode fiers peteſt : And 
therefore it ſhall be eaſily granted,that this almoſt equilateral Camp of the Romans 
was excellent, if all was contain'd within its circuit, that ought to be within it. 
But I am ſure, vpona ſtri& examination, we ſhall not find it to be ſo, Ter» Komen Camp 
duz.zi ſays, the circvit of this Camp was eight thouſand Foot, little more than 4cfcRire. 
one Italian mile and a half, and hefaith right : He ſays moreover, that within 
it were quarter'd ſixteen thouſand -eight hundred F6ot, and eighteen hundred 
Horſe-men, beſides Servants. Herein he ſaith not right, as ſhall be'\demonſtra- 
red anon. And firſt in this Camp, I find no place for an Armamentarinm, or Firlt, No 4r- 
Magazine, no place for their Engines and Machines, their Catapults, Baliſts, ®47**a75um, 
Rams, Towers, and the reſt'of their Actillery z and though ir be true, that nf os 
theſe were carried ſeldome about with the Army, yet it is as true, that the 
materials whereof they were compos'd, were often carried with their Armies, 
_ andif this be not granted me, 'yet I am ſure, they will allow a quarter for 
thoſe who were to make, guide, conduct anddireft them z and in a word, 
for thoſe who were ſet aſide for that: ſervice'by Servime Trllins, King of Rome ; 
but in this Camp there. is no-room wal for them, or for any Arms, or 2 

; thing. 
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thing elſe which might be ſaid to belong to a publick Magazine; nor are they 
ſo much as mention'd by Polybins, Lipfius, Du Preifſac, Stenechizs, or Terduz- 
zi, Certainly, it had been unadviſedly done to lodge them without the Camp, 
where the men might eaſily have been kill'd, and all -the materials and utenſils 
burnt or deſtroy*'d by an Enemy. This Terduzzs would ſeem to obviate, by 
telling us, that there was nothing, in the Magazines, but Javelines and Ar- 
rows, and theſe he ſays would take up but little room : Yer he does not tell 
us where that little room was, for he aſſigns ne:yoid ſpace for it. _ Next, he 
ſers the Machines on the Retrenchment, lec.it be.ſo. . But did theſe Engineers, 
Carpenters, Smiths, and other Artificers, to: whoſe care. the: Machines were 
recommended, lye night and day beſide them, -on. that;Retrenchment ;, I ho 


. he will not fay-thar. Thirdly he ſays, that the Freafurers' quarters, and the 


ſtreet Quintana might have been made of a leſler.length or, breadth, for re- 


 ception of theſe Engines. Could any man' bave expected te have heard ſuch 


an expreſſion drop trom a perion, whoſe ather writings ſpeak him -to. have 
been a great Maſter of Reaton: 'For, who knows not, thaz incaſe of neceſſi- 
ty, the Pretorium, the Legates and Tribunes Tents, and all the: whole quarters, 
of the Camp might have been made of a leſſer extent. We know from Livy, 
that. when Claudius Nero made that march which prov'd ſo fatal to Aſdrubal, 
and joyn'd with his Colleague Conſul Livmns, all his fix thouſand men were 
quarter'd and accommodated in Zivy's Camp, without enlarging it; every 
Tribune of Livizs's lodging a Tribune of ANere's, every Centurion a Centuri- 
on, every Maniple a Maniple, and-every Troop a Troop; in doing which 
perhaps many of themſelves walk'd in the Streets andthe Alarm-place. But 
here we ſpeak of a formal Camp: which ſhould be of that. capacity, as to 
contain all that ought to be Within it. And therefoce Terdyzzs having ſaid 
bur lictle for my ſatisfaCtion, I ſay ſtill, that the -Camp we have deſcrib'd was 
deficient in this point 5 beſides that, I know no place allow'd for Beaſts of 
Carriage, appointed for carrying theſe Machines, Boats, 'Materials,. and other 
neceſſaries for publick uſe.  . . - lo wills 4 024 27 -1 LT 
. But in the ſecond place, 1. havea greater:domplaint-to make, .tor I miſs the 
Velites, for whom | find no quarter arall atlowed, -and they were no fewer than 


| four thouſand eight hundred men irfevery Conſular Army. PFPalybius is extreame 


ly carelefs of them, for as he aflign'd rhem na place to march in,. ſo he allows 
them no place to ladge in: This makes Lipfiwe exclaim, © 0 Polybi, cur, ſiluſts ? 
© per te ſums, KC. O Polybius, fays he, why: waſt thou. fileat in this ? by thee 
« we ate cither in an errour, or darkneſs, ont of-which ope word from thee 
<« might have clear'd vs. —_— this. important matter,..men being left 
to gueſs, I ſhall tell you'thcee! ſeveral conjectures, and. then-, chuſe which. you 
will. And indeed it is a brfiueſs.of importance to ſend the fourth part of an 
Army to look for their quarters, (when they might have þeea lodged with as 
m uch conveniency as the other three parts were. | on | 
Firſt, Before Lipſiws his time, ſame were of the. opinion, that. the Yelttes 
were divided among the heavy armed,. and forty eight of them lodged with 
every Maniple of the Prixcipes and Haeſtat;, and ewenty four of them with eve- 
ry Maniple of the Triars ; and by this way the twelve bundred Yelites of 
every Legion will be compleatly quarter'd. Now, you may eaſily make an 
aecount, that by this means four of. them were quartered in every Tent of 
the heavy armed, a thing hard to be done, if not impoſſible ; belide, that: it 
made the Conuberaiune to conſift of fourteen inſtead of ten, and according to 
Vegetins, Of fifreen. This opinion. Z:pſavs, with good reaſon, refcts as very 
extravagant, as indeed It is. WY 
The ſecond Conjecture is his own, and it is this: That the Yelztes of the 
two Reman Legions were quartered at the two ends of the on the Alarm- 
place, and-the Yelites of the Seci,- or Allies, :on the place of Arms on both 
ſides. H: ſays, that they wanting Defenſive Arms, and having but little 
Biggage, little room would ferve them. Yet room. they muſt have, and no 
room'they can have by this expedient of Lipfs, but what is taken from the 
place of Arms; the ground whereof Polybzu; (the great Doctor of the Roman 
Caftrametation) will have to be no tefs than rwo mndred faot of breadch, and 
that for ſeverat good reafons exprefied by himſetf, which. quantity of ground 
; | Was 


> 
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was always kept by the ancient Romars, and by the Caſtrametators in Zipſuc 
his own days (who would have laughed at this fancy of his ) and is ſtill kept td 
this day. Neither could Lipſavs allow leſs ground for the Yelites, than the 
half of that which the heavy armed had, and that was rather too little; ſo 
that of neceſſity fifty foot muſt have been taken from the Alarm-place for their 
bad accommodation : Now this cannot be done without refkRing on Polybs- 
&e, who if he had intended any ſuch thing, would have allowed only one hun- 
dred and fifty, and not two hundred foor for the breadtti of the Alarm place, 
which the Ancients called Pomerium: Next, how can you call that the place of 
Arms for the heavy armed, where the light armed have taken up their lodg- 


ings, and- pitched their Tents? Beſides all this, Polybins is very poſitive, 


*that the Extraordinaries of the Allies ſhould lodge neareſt the Rampart, at 


the. Pretorian Port, ( the place of Arms being only between them and it) the 
heavy armed Reman Foot at the Decuman, and the Soris at the two ſide Ports; 
which could not be, if the Yelires were interpoſed between them aiid theſe 
Ports and Ramparts. And Lipſass might likewiſe have remembred, that one 
of the reaſons why-Polybius would have two hundred Foot of void ground be- 
rween the Rampart, and the Souldiers Tents, was that the Souldiers by that 
diſtance might be ſafe from Darts or Arrows, thrown or ſhot in the nighr 
time by an Enemy over the Rampart. Unleſs Zpſs thought that rhe Yelices 
receiving theſe Darts and Arrows in their Bodieszdid ſerye as a ſecond Retrench- 
ment to the heavy armed. So,be Zipſaws his conjecture right;or beit wrong,he may 
owa it himſelf, and own it indeed he muſt, for he cannot father it on Polybius. 


- Thethird conjeRure is of Terd#zzi, who will have the elites to be quarter'd Third Con- 
without the Camp, in the proceſtis or Suburbs of it ; and to bear them j<&ure- 


company, he ſends out with themall the Merchants, ViCtuallers, and Suclers; 
I think this the plaineſt language of all, for within he ſaw it was im le. 


to lodge them. But 1 admire what pretext of authority he hath out of Hi- Confited: 


ſtory for this opinion; all he ſays is, that in time of danger, they were re- 
ceiv'd again within the Camp, but he puts us juſt where-we were, the que- 


ſtion being ſtill where they were quarter'd, when they were receiv'd 


within the Camp.. -For we read that the Rona were - often beſie 
within their Caraps for ſome conſiderable time, ſo was the Conſul Z. Minntiks, 
till-he was reliev'd by the DiQtator A. Cincinnatus; ſo was Cicero one of Ceſer's 
Legates by Ambiorsx, and himſelf likewiſe forc*d by that fame Enemy to keex 
ſome days within his Camp: Where were the elites lodged all this while? 
And I pray you obſerve, that but juſt now Terd#zzs aflur'd vs, that within 
the Camp was quarter'd the Conſular Army of fixteen thooſand eight hundred 
Foot, and eighteen hundred Horſe, and of that nurhber he now ſerids fout 
thouſand eight hundred out of the Camp, for want of quarter within it, 'not 
ro come back till time of danger : His own words are, Ritevendols denitro, 
ſola in tempo ds pericolo 3 Receiving them within, ſays he, only in time of dan: 
ger. Here I am. either miſtaken 3 or Terduz.zs, beſides the improbability of 
his conjecture, foully contradiQs himſelf, . > 24 


Thus we ſee the poor Yelites very ill iiſed ;, for if you will remertiber what Ylites Indi: 
I have obſerved of them in the preceding Chapters and in| this, you will think ?/4#/4- 


with me, that they were marſhall'd and fought I know not how; they marched I 
know:not when, and they were quarter'd I know not where. | ſhall not imagine 
for all that, that they were Spirits, but I think, it may be diſputed Problematical- 
ly, whether they were Individza YVaga, or not. And ſol take my leave of them. 


In the third place, 1 find in this Caſtrametation ns more place or ground al- Thirdly, Of- 
lowed for Centurions, Decurions, Enſign and Standard-bearers, than for the ficers lodged 


- Troo Souldiers 3 a his confirm pinion ; lik 
common- Troopers and Souldiers z and this confirms me in that opinion g mas S-manon 


whereof I have oft told you, that the Romans had no greater eſteem of an 


_ Officer below a Tribune, than we have of Corporals and Lanceſpeſits. Ter- 


dez.z.5: affirms they had more room, I wiſh he had told us how or where; for 
among the Twrmes and Maniples, they had no more than private Souldiets and 
Riders, for any light he or any other hath given us: 


e commor 


Now all theſe defefts proceed froin the flim flam conceit of an equilatetal Ail theſe de 


Square, whereas all might have been very well accommodated ina _— of an ym ſoohi 
keep- 
ing 


oblong Figure, in adding more rows ts the Latitude of the Camp, 
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ing the ſame Longitude. And the not doing this, [attribute tothe obſtinacy 


ot theſe I have ſo often mention'd, Lipſius, Prerfſac, Steuechins and Terduzzs, 
and ſome others of their gang, who will rather loſe 4800 men than 
an equilateral Figure ;, for 1 mult advertiſe my Reader, that their Maſter Po- 
lyb5sus, doth not only permit an addition to the Latitude but to the Longitude 
of his Camp. $5 mages copioſe ſint Legiones, pro rata ad Longitudinem & Latitu« 
dinem adjiciunt: If the Legions be more numerous, accordingly they add 
to both the length and the breadth. And Yegerius tells us in the eighth Chap- 
ter of his third Book, Pro neceſſitate loci, wel quadrata, vel trigena, vel rotunda, 


| vel oblong caſtra corftitues: According, 1ays he, to the neceſlity or ſite of the 


place, you may make your Camp Quadrate, Triangular, Round, or Oblong: 


- And 1n another place, he ſaith, Semi-circular; But for this Figure, 1 ſhould 


think, it were requiſite to have behind the Camp, either a Fortified Town, 
a Mariſh, or an unfordable River, and guarded with a Bridge. 

We may imagine, that the Camp of the Jſraelites, after they had croſs'd 
the Red Sea dry-ſhod, was the moſt orderly, as being direQted by the all-wiſe 
Gad, who is the Soveraign Lord of Hoſts, and we find both their Exteriour and 
lateriour Camps were quadrangylar: For we read inthe trueſt of Books, that 
in Quartering, - three Tribes fac'd towards the Eaſt, three towards the South, 
three towards the Weſt, and three towards the North. And within that vaſt 
Leaguer, was an inward one, conſiſting of the Zevites, who encampedalſo er 
Carree, facing Eaſt, South, Weſt, and North, Theſe were the Guards of 
the. Lords Ark- Yet being that the Sacred Text tells us,- that all theſe Tribes 


were.not of equal ſtrength and number, it maſt follow, that-thoſe who | were 
' moſk numernus, had moſt greund allowed them, and conſequently more Tows 


of Tents, and more rooin for their Beaſts and Baggage, and therefore the 
form of the whele-Camp could not be Square, but oblong. And here ſhall 
alio ſay, that the manner of the Jſraelires Encamping and Caſtrametation did 
more. reſemble -our form ( whereof we ſhall ſpeak in its proper place) than 
he. ex for. we find the Ark of God ( who was the Conductor, and Great 
General of that Army} lodged in the Center and middle of the whole Camp: 
About it, the Lewees (who were honoured to be its Guards) and without them, 
and about them the other Tribes, as they were marſhalled by Afoſes, the man of 
God. And as. they were Encamped, ſo. we read they Marched : Firſt, the 
Enſign of «dab, and under it three Tribes: Next, the Enſign of Xenber, and - 
under it three Tribes : After them, marched the Zevites in the middle of the 

-my, and inthe center of them the Ark: After them came the Enſign of 
Ephraim, under which were three Tribes;, and inthe laſt place marched the 


i: 0" Dang and under it three Tribes. 
. . The Rampart and Ditch of 4he: Rowan Camp, as to both the ends of it, were 
made and defended by the two Ramen i and the Allies were obliged co 


fortifie and maintain both the ſides of this Conſular Camp, of which 1 have 


ſpoken perhaps more than enough. - See the Figures of Lipſacs, Stexechins, and 
e Lord Presſſec.. ED 
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Of Guards, Watches, Watcheword, and Rounds. 


| os Camp, though never ſo ſtrongly fortified, be not carefully guarded, 
A&A it will be but prey to a reſolute Enemy. Both the Roman and Greczan 
Guards were, as ours are, of both Horſe and Foot; the difference is this, 


They had ſeveral Guards for the day and the night, ours continue twenty four 


hours, unleſs ſome emergency alter the cuſtome. You have the Roman Guards 
expreſled by three ſeveral words common in Authors, and _—_ all three ſig- 
nified Guards in ſome ſenſe, yet if I miſtake not ( with ſubmulſſion to others ) 
theſe three ſeveral words ſignified three ſeyeral things. Excubie, V3gilie, and 


Stationes, were the three words. Excubie, I conceive, ſignified the men who £,;1,;e wha, 


kept Guard and Sentinel : Y:gihe, the feyeral diſtinCt times, in which they 
were to keep Guard and Sentinel: And Stationes were the places where they 
kept Guard and Sentinel,, which we call- ordinarily Poſts. The Ancients di- 
vided the night, Summer and Winter ( beginning at fix at night, and ending 
at ſix in the morning) into four /3gili« or, Watches,allowing three hours to eve» 
ry Watch, after which time the Night-guards were relieved by the day ones; 
for we read not of any Y5g:be in the day time. From hence we have in all anci- 
ent ſtories the aCtions of the night ſeaſon, deſcrib'd by the firſt, ſecond, or 
third hour. of the firſt, ſecond, . third, or fourth Vigil. And ſo the Knights 
of old, and ſome yet (Knighthood being a Military Order )) were to keep their 


Vigils on the Eye before they received that Order. Srazzo, is a word that comes Starione} 
4 ſtando, from ſtanding; and is, as 1 ſaid, taken for a Poſt, yet the denomj- Wh: 


ration is not-from the place where, but the manner how they watched, and 
the poſture is ſaid to be ſtanding: Yer it is not to be thought, that all the Ro- 
14 Guards ſtood, only the Sentinel, for the other three that were ona Poſt, 
lay down and ſlept. Whether their Horſe-guards ſtood conſtantly, their Ri- 
ders being on Horſe-back, Authors make it not clear: I ſuppoſe it was only 
the Sentinels, yet probably it was otherwiſe : And becauſe it was an extream 
fatigue either ia the heat of Summer or cold of Winter, we read in Zivy's 45 
Book. that the Conſul Lacie eAimlius in the Macedonian War, order'd the Horſe- 
guards to be relieved at noon ſo the day from fix in the morning till ſix at night, 
was equally divided by two ſeveral guards of Horſe : 1 know not whether the 
Foot-Guards were alſo changed, it ſeems. not ; elſe the Hiſtorian had menti- 
oned it; and if not, that Conſul hath had a more tender regard to Horſe than 
Men. The Military word Statzon, hath ſince been appropriated to all other 
proſeſlions, Yea, and toall other Trades, be they never ſo mechanick and low 
yea, to all Magiſtrates and Office-bearers, how high ſoeyer, even to him who 
1s veſted with the Soveraign and Supreme [Power : So that every man in his 
Station . is a ward now proper enough, 


The Ancients kept Guards both without and within their Camps : Within, Romer Guards 
uls quarters, Within che 
day and night. Three Qzarernions of Souldiers watched at the Treaſury, two Camp. 


the Romans order'd a Maniple to watch at the Prertorium, or Con 


at the Legates quarters, and two for every Tribune, and one was appointed to 
look to the quarters of every Maniplez all theſe were of the Prizcipes and 
Haſtati, for the Triars kept Guards at the Horſe-quarterss Every hundred 
foot of the Rampart had a Quaternion of Souldiers to guard it. The reafon 
why theſe Guards: were-called Qyaternions, was, becauſe each of them con- 
liſted of fonr Souldiers, that were ordered for one Sentinel, which they kept 
by turns. We find theſe Military terms of the Romans uſed by the Pen-megn 
of the New Teſtament; In the twelfth Chapter of the As of tbe Apoſtles, 
it is aid, that Herod delivered St. Peter t0 be. guarded by four Quaternions of. 


Souldiers 
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Souldiers, that is, to four Guards, each compoſed of four Souldiers, every 
one of which Quaterninns or Guards, was to keep a Centinel upon him. The 
Quaternio, or the four Soldiers was to watch full twelve hours, everp one of 
tiem a Vigil, to wit, three” hours; and it is to be preſumed, one of them 
ſtood Centincl one whole Vigil, becauſe they could not well by their Glaſs di- 
vide a Vigil of three hours into four ſeveral parts; and truly that was too long, 
for in four hours time a Centinel might very readily have been both weary and 
fleepy. ; ERR | | PER. 

; For any thing I yet know, the Guards without the Camp. were only kept in 
the day time, and before every Port of it a Cohort of Foot, and a Troop of 
Hoxſe watchcd ; but when an enemy was near, their Stations or Guards were 
doubled, tripled, or quadrupled, according as the danger ſend to require. 
This Qath Terduzzi was an cafie duty, becauſe, ſays he, there were forty Co- 
horts, and forty Troops in the four Legions,” 'and therefore he- thinks they 
watched bur every tenth night. But he did not confider how many- Guards were 
kept within the Leagyer, for it he had, he might have concluded that the Foot 
ordinarily watched every-fonrth night ; and when the: Guards were doubled, ot 
tripled, the Duty would come upon them every ſecond, if not every other day. 
The Conſul or-General appointed the Stations or places where Guards ſhould 
be kept without-the Camp, which in reaſon ought to have beef ſo ofder'd thar 
they might -have had iuccours according to the neceſlity or exigence of affairs, 
and therefore you may find that Ceſar when he cauſed his Guards'to advance nea- 
Ter the enemy,and further from his own Camp, he ſtil] commanded freſh Troops 
and Cohorts to be brought our to fill up their room, and to ſuppert and ſuſtain 
thoſe who were advanc'd in caſe of a retreat. Lzvy teNs us in his Fhirteenth Book, 
that 'M-nlizs was accuſed at Rome by the Tribunes of the people” for keepin 
weak Guards without his Leaguer, and that they attributed -the [loſs of both 
Camp and Army to that. | | 11] 

It was death for any man of what degree or quality ſo ever to deſert or leave 
his ſtation, Tet the pretext be never ſo plauſible or advantageous. -Zevy in his 
Fourth Book ſays that he read-it.in the Roman Annals, that the Diftator Poſthu 


- mis put his own- Son Als Poſthumius to death for advancing beyond his [tati- 


on; though thereby he gain'd an advantage of the enemy. And though that 
Author writes that he did not believe it, yet it may be true for al} that. Lipfms 
commends much the Roman cuſtom of having four Soldierson one Poſt, and for 
not committing the keeping of it to one Centinel;-as the manner-is now to have 
but one man at every Port of a Town. But this Bookiſh man was fo! much ta- 
ken up with the Theory of the ancient Militia, that he ſtudied but little the pra- 
Etice of the Modern ; for I dare be bound for it, that in the Conntry where he 
lived he never ſaw a Centinel at a Port of a Town, but where there was a Coyps 
d« guard cloſe by of more than four Soldiers, though they were not oblig'd ro 
ſtand all Centinel at one time more than the Roman Quaternio was, whereof only 
one ſtood. But the old TaQtick «near will not have Centinels to ſtand ſingle, 
but two or more together, and to ſtand but a very ſhort time, for: which he 


| mu two reaſons, firſt, for fear that being —_— duty they mighr-fall aſleep ; 


econdly, that they might have no time to practiſe with an enemy, but frequent 


' rounds and viſits of the Corporals might prevent both theſe, 
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Lip in this place falls alſo a quarrelling with his Maſter Polybis for not 
telling bim what Poſts the Allies kept withio the Camp, or how the Ports and 
Ramparts were guarded. But he wrongs him; for when Polybizs told him what 
Duties the Roman Legions performed, he gave ground enough to' Lipſuw (who 
is ſo ready with his conjeCtures) to gueſs that the Legions of the Allies kept the 
like Guards, and did the like Duties as the Romans did. And ſince Polybinus had 
already ſaid that the Roman Legions were bound to fortifie and defend the two 
ends of the Camp; and the Allies the two ides ; I conceive Lipſiw might with- 
out ſuſpicion of witchcraft have gueſs'd, nay, paſt his word for it, that the Ro- 
mans kept Guards at the Pretorian and Decuman Ports, and the Allies at the 
two principal Ports. And now I hope Lipfſies is reconciled with Po- 

bins. | Fo = oo 
The Roman Watch-word was given in this manner : The- Tribunes whoſe 
tura it was to officiate, and the Prefet; of the Allies received it from. the = 
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ful, and towards night at the going down of the Sun, one of the laſt Maniple of 
Foot, and one of the laſt Troop of Horſe lodged neax the Decuman Port, (be- 
ing made free of other Duty) went to the Tribune and received from him a 
piece of wood, perhaps of Parchment or Paper, which was called a Teſſers, On 
which-rhe Watch-word was written ; this Soldier (whom Yegetizs calls Tefſera- 
ri) and this Trooper carried the Teſſera to the Centurion and Decurion, and 
deliver'd it to them before Witneſſes, adhibitis reſtibus, and they in the ſame 
manner to their fellow Centurion and Decnr3or, and fo from one to another till 
it came to the firſt Centurion and Decxrion, who redelivered it to the Tribune, 
who by ſome note (which it ſeems every one of the ſeveral Claſſes of the Legi- 
on had) or mark on the Teſſera, immediately knew if it had gone through them 


_ all; if not, inquiry was made, and the Delinquent was ſoon found out (fince in 


that caſe that every Centurion was to, prove by Witneſſes that he deliver'd it) 
and ſeverely puniſht. And this cuſtom Achilles Terdnzzs prefers to the Mo- 
dern way of whiſpering the word in one anothers ear. But moſt men are bet- 
ter pleaſed with things they never ſaw, than with thoſe they daily ſee, a Faſt: 
diam or loathſomeneſs of our preſent condition being a mark of the depraved 
nature of man ; for certainly the Watch-word in our times is given with as 


.much ſecurity, and with a .great deal of more eaſe than it was by either the 


Grecians Or Romans. The ſeveral Guards or Quaternions of Soldiers, had each 
of them a Tefſers, which were taken from them by the Rounds, as you will ſee 

anon, - | 
The Rounds were called Circiumitiones,or Crrcitiones, and thoſe who went with 
them, as Yegerius hath it, Circxmitores, Or Circitores. This duty belong'd to the 
Horſemen, as to thoſe who in dignity were next to the Tribunes. By this alſo 
you may ſee in what ſmall account Centnrions were with the Romans, who did 
not.truſt them with viſiting their own Foot-guards , (a thing any Larceſpeſate 
may do with us) but confer'd the honour of that on Horſemen. In every Le- 
gion one Troop was ordain'd to look after this duty every day by turns, but 
the whole Troop was not imployed in it, only four of them had that ſervice 
put on them. The manner was this : The Prxfett or prime Decxrion of the 
Troop order'd his Subdecurion, or his Deputy to acquaint ſuch four whoſe 
turn it was to ride the Rounds that following night, and this the Subderurion was 
bound to do before he din'd ;, as alſo at night he was to acquaint the Decurion 
of the next Troop, that it was his tura next night after to order the Rounds : 
If any of them faiPd in this duty, they were lyable to heavy cenſure. The four 
Horſemen who were appointed to ride the Rounds, caſt lots who ſhould ride 
the Rounds of the firſt, ſecond, third and fourth Vigils. After that they went 
all four to the Tribune to be clear'd by him, what Guards they were to viſit, 
and if there were any new Poſts ordain'd. beſides the ordinary ones. Ha- 
ving done there,they went to fleep beſides the Primipilns, or firſt Centurion of 
the Triaris, which was quarter'd neareſt the Eagle, and this was an honour to 
him, as Terduzzs ſays, and fo indeed it might be; but I deſire to know if they 
did not lye without the door of his Tent, in regard I think he could hardly 
accommodate them within. After Supper the Guards being ſet, he whoſe tur 
it was to ride the firſt round, - went about the whole Guards belonging to that 
Legion, and from him who was Centinel he took the Tefſera, which he carried 
away with him, and ſo he did from all the reſt of the Quaternions; the like was 
done by the ſecond Circiror int the ſecond Vigil, and fo by the other two in the 
third and fourth Vigils: hence you may fee that every Soldier of the Quaterni- 
on had a Teſſera, otherwiſe the four Circitors could not have brovght back each 
of them one. If the Round found a Centinel aſleep, he did not demand the Teſ- 
ſera from him, nor did at all waken him, but -requr*d the other three to be 
witneſſes of the miſdemeanor, and theſe three for honour fake convoy'd the 
Circitor or Round to the next Guard, Why the three men who were awake 
ſhould have left their Poſt to be kept by a fleeping man, only to complement a 
Round, let the admirers of Antiquity tell, I cannot. Yet I believe the Rounds 
found but few fleeping, for they had fires allow'd them, by rhe light whereof 
they might difcers both an enenty and a Ronnd,and one Guard was almoſt con- 
ſtantly calling to another fo keep then awake : beſides,it is not likely that all 
the other three of the Quatertiion were afleep ; and if any one of the _ 
WAKXKC, 
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wake, it is not probable he would ſufter his fellow Centinel to be taken lleeps 
ing. And in proceſs of time they foilow'd the exatnple of the Grecians, and 
uſed Bells, by which one Guard correſponded and anfwer'd another ; for Poly- 
bis tells us, that of all Nations the Romans were the apteſt to learn and imitate 
the commendable cuſtoms of others. Next morning_very betimes, the Roun- 
ders went and gave the Tribunes an account of their diligence ; and where they 
found a Tefſera wanting, either by the ſleep, negligence or deſcrtion of any of 
the Guards or Centinels; the Delinquear if apprehended, was punifhed by the 


r39 E Pallas Armarta. | CH 
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——_ Faſtuarium, the manner whereof you. may learn in the next Chapter fave one. 


After the Roman Guards were {ct at night, it was not lawful for any man to go 
out of his quarters. 


Grecian eAneas will have it that the Grecian Rounds went but from one Guard to ano- 
Round:. = ther, and not round the whole Town, Fort, or Cawp, for that ſays he, keeps 
: many Rounds going together without confuſion. He would have all Rounds or 


Circitors to ride where Horſes might conveniently be had, but no Round either 
to go or ride till he were commanded io to do by his Superior, either by word 
of mouth, or ſome ſign, ſuppole a fice or a Lanthorn. He will have all his Rounds 
to givethe word to the Guards, and not to receiye it from them, as the Romans: 
did their Teſſera, which, indeed ſeems to be the ſurec way; but his Rounds he: 
permits not to give the Watch-ward, till-the Guards require it. . And in time 
of danger he will have the Guards when they requice the word from the Rounds: 
(if it be in the night-time) to utter ſome words or ſounds (ſuch as have been or. 
der'd by the General or Goyernoun of. the place) and the Rounds beſides the 
giving the Watch word, to utter ſuch counterſounds as have been agreed on. 
But if it-be in the day-rime, (obſerve by this, that. Ronnds rode in the day, at 
leaſt in the morning) then the Guards when they asked the word, were to give” 
ſigns, and the Roundscounter ſigns, ſuch as were condeſcended on by him who: 
commanded in chief on the place.. As ſuppoſe when one of the Guards required: 
the word from the Round, he would put his Har or his Head- piece 0n his face,' 


breaſt, or belly, and upon that fig the Round 'was to advance, or order his: 
Lance or Spear as a counter-lign,  . -: carte 


"CHAP. XXII. 
Of Priſoners 7 of. War, of Parleys, Treaties, and Articles. 


IN brought War into the World, and though we do not read of any pub- 

lick War before the Deluge, yet Moſes tells us of a private one between 

the two Brothers Cainand Abel, which ended with the death of the rightcous 
one. 61 < | 

[n all publick Wars that ever were, Priſoners have been taken, over whom 

Reaſon why the Victor always aſſum'd to himſelf power of life and death. And | believe for 

"concrs re moſt, part; the lives of Priſoners were ſaved, not ſomuch out of-pity and com- 

my * paſſiong, as out of intereſt, thereby 'to draw advantages either by exchanging 

themfor others who had fallen into that ſame mijſery,or by ranſoming them for 

money, or to make profit of them by Drudgery and Slavery. And though we 

[>»-*.:, + read noLin the Hiſtory, of Aoſes (and conceive it is not only the trueſt but the” 

4:-"z 1... oldeſt inthe world) of any Priſoners of War taken, before Zur was taken by 

Amr aphel and Chader{aomer, yet I cannot imagin but, Nimrod and his Succeſlors 

(though bloody enough) ſpared the.lives of many, : whom they- made Priſoners 

in thole Wars which they waged againſt their neighbours ; for .] ſuppoſe Con- 

quelt was Xt belt. title they could; pretend. to ſox their Soveraignty, witneſs 

theſe words inthe 14 of Geneſis,. Twelve years they ſerved Chaderlaomer, and irs 
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the thirteenth they rebelled. Sute then before theſe twelve years they were ſree 
people, and that which made them Vaſlals was the longeſt and ſharpeſt ſword. 

when Abraham reſcued Lot, and his goods,the women alſo, and the people; 
there is no doubt but he took ſome Priſoners of Chaderlaomer his party, which 
he had beaten, elſe the King of Sodow had not faid to him, Give me the perſons, 
and take the goods to thy ſelf. i 


* The Law of Nations is that which all or maſt Nations agree in, either by SE el 


mutual, declared, or yet by a tacite aſſent. And therefore we may truly ſay 


that by the Law of Nations before Chriſtianity ſhone over the World, Priſoners ers of War, 


of War might be uſed as the Victor pleaſed, that is, either made ſlaves, or puc 
to death. In this Diſcourſe I ſhall only ſpeak how the Ancients uſed their Pri- 


Toners, and of their Parleys, Treaties, and Articles before the Promulgatiog 


of the Goſpel, reſerving the Diſcourſe of Chriſtian Pciſoners till towards the 
ead of my Eſlays of the Modern Art of War. LEY Ss Of 6 
We are told by Xexophen, that after the Great Cyrus had taken Babylon, he 


told his Captains that it was a perpetual Law through the whole World that 


' 


Cyrus his 


thoſe who out in arms till they were overcome, might be diſpoſed of, ei- (aſc of pri. 
ther as to their eſtates and goods, or their lives and perſons,at the Vitors plea- ner. 


ſure. And if you will conſider all the Wars that were managed either before 
or after his time, you will find he ſpoke truth ; for if it, was not a perpetual 
Law, it wasa perpetual cuſtom to do all that he ſaid. This ſpeech of his was 
confirmed by the Athenian Embaſlſadors, whom Thucydides introduceth, telling 
the Inhabitants of Adelus (whom they had _ both by Sea and Land), 
« That Nature her ſelf had put a neceſlity on all Conquerours and Vittors in 
« War to have the abſolute dominion and er over thoſe who were yan- 


< quiſhed to be diſpoſed of asthe ViRtors pleaſed; which Law, ſaid they, we Th _ 


« did not make, nor are we the firſt who have made uſe of it, neither will we 
« hinder it to be a perpetual Law to ages to come, being alluredly confident, 


«id they, that if you had that power over us, that we probably may ſhort- 


*c ly have over you, you would not fail to put this Law in execution againſt us. 
So you ſee that both Cyrus and the Athenians thought Priſoners oi War might 
be put to. death if the Victor pleaſed, not only. by the Law of War, but by 
the Law of both Nations and Nature. | 
Before I go further, I ſhall premiſe one thing, at which perhaps many of my 
own Profeſſion ſcruple, which -is that notwithſtanding any quarter granted in 
the field in time of Battel or skirmiſh, or at the aſſaults of 
he who commands in chief over the Victorious army may put all or any of the hy 


Priſoners to death that he pleaſeth, without doing any wrong to the Law of 


owns or Caſtles, How a Gene« 


may uſe 
Priſoners 


of War, 7wt 


War, becauſe they had no quarter promiſed them by himeither by word, or in 8,1, 


writing, which we ordinarily call Parol. What quarter is given by any Officer 
who is inferior for the time, or by any Soldier, is but till the General or Com- 
mander in chief judg of the Priſoners, and then he may do with them as he 
pleaſeth. But obſerve on the other hand, that though Jure Bell; he may do ſo, 
yet when he puts Priſoners to death in cold blood, he may be juſtly branded 
with inhumanity and cruelty, unleſs thoſe Prifoners have been Traytors, Re- 
bels, Runaways, or Fugitives, of that Quarter had been promifed contrary to 
the expreſs command of the General; any of theſe alters the caſe. Such was 
that at of Saul King of 1ſ-ael, who gave quarter to Agag, contrary to the 
expreſs command of the Lord of Hoſts, who had ordained him to dies _ 
Let us take a ſhort view how this perpetual Law, whereof Cyr and the 
Athenian Embaſſadors ſpoke, was executed in ancient times 3 and | believe we 
ſhall ſee that all Priſoners of War were either ranſom'd,exchang'd,put to death, 
or made ſlayes. The Few: differ'd a little from other Nations in. the matrer of 
Slavery, for Dez. 23. they had a Political Law, which order'd a refuge to 
their Slaves. Slaves certainly who came to that calamity by none of their own 


fault, and that is moſtly to be underſtood of Captives of War. Cyr found 


the Law he ſpoke of practiſed againſt himſelf, by Tomirs Queen of Scythia, 
who put him ——_ in cold blood, if the Hiſtorian tell us ; is How —_ 
frrian Monarchs uſed their Priſoners, though prophane ſtory were ſilent, the 
Sacred Writ would inform us; by it we know: how Tiglath. Pileſer took away 


how 


Jewilh ſlaves, 


ai. 
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how this laſt put moſt of the Chiefs and Princes of the people ro Death, after 
they were Priloners, and cauſed the Children of King Zedekiah to be cur m 

ieces before his face; that after having ſeen ſo ſad a ſpeCtacle, he mighr have 
Fs eyes-put out, that ſo thereafter ( as Sir Walter Raleigh obſerves well) he 
might never ſee auy thing to comfort him. The Caprains. of. Gods choſen 


pcople of Jſ-ae! and Fudah, thought not that their hands were bound up by 
any- quarter that was given by their inferiour Gommanders and Souldiers, but 


paſs'd very ordinarily a Sentence of Death upon moſt ot. their Priſoners of 
War. Foſbua bang'd moſt of thoſe Kings whom he took in the Land of C:- 
naar. - Amenibrſth bad his Thumbs and grear Toes cur off; for ſohe had uſed 
ſeventy two Kings before, Zebah and Zalmmmnah, Kings of Mdian, ' after 
they had quarter piventhem, were killed in cold blood by Gidtox;, perhaps by 
no ether inſpifation, than that of Revenge, becauſe they had killed his Bre- 
thren. And by the way, 1 obſerve, that the. /ſraelires,i m their Civil Wars 
among themfelves, gave very. bad-quarter :- As for example, after the reſt of 
the' Iribes had killed in one Barrel eighteen thouſand Beajamites, they pur five 


- thouſand of them to the Sword in The chace, who no doubt, called for quar- 


ter : The Text faith, they gleaned them ; thatis, killed them one by ene in 
the way, and after that, two thouſand of them were put to death at Gidom, 
who 1 make no queſtion, yielded themſelves. Priſoners. How many thouſand 
'Ephrammites were put- to death by the Guleadites, when they dewrayed what 


David v they were by the pronunciation of Sibboterh, Duvsd, King of Iſrael, 
ſevere SY So okly Sareeret) tote Ahninonrerttom be tad taken Fridoners te the Ware 
r11oners. 
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but: tortured ther, agd put them to cruel deaths: Whether he did this for 
any other reaſon, than to be revenged for the diſgrace dune to his Embalſi- 
Cty by vneing the Anononites, 1 mo ofter to determine. Bur cer- 
tainly the Prophet £&1;ſhx gave a 'comrary ive © Jehoraw King of th ue! 
who asking the man of God, what be ſhonſd do with thoſe $ ray Mc rw | 


- -hixacutouſly 'brogght into Samarin, in Theſe words, Shall I ſwmrite them, my Fa- 


ther, ſhall Iſmite 'tham 2 Was anſwered, Wik thou forte thoſe whom thou Ga rake 
with thy Bow and thy Spear ,, nay, Jer Bread nnd Water before them, and ſexd then 
back to their Maſter. 1 confeſs, this was very fair quarter, but:it was not tobe 
imitated in all its points. | WEE | oo 

i The obſtiniite keeping out of Towns, Forts, and Caſtles, when there was 
neicher hope nor probability of ſuccours, hath been often the reaſon why the 
Beſieged, after they have rendered, have been butchered to death, that is, af- 
rer my had yielded to'the diſcretion of the Conquerout, who, having grant- 
ed no Articles or Conditions, may 'putthem all'to death, withoutany ftamaf 
perfidy : He '\may do it Fure bells, but the may be taxed with ſeverity, if not 
cruelty for it , yet generous Princes. have ipracbiſed it. Trex, a merciful 
Prince, caſt 'the Jews, iwho were his Priſoners, both men-and women, 'by tum- 
dreds tobe torn aid devoured by Wild Beaſts. TheiGreat Alexander cauſed 
fſomethouſands of the Tirsanstobe Scourged and Crucified after they wore Pici- 
ſoners, becavſe' in defence of 'their City they had fo long pur a'ſtop rothe 
conrſe of his Viftories. Butl thinkhe cannotihe vindicated from extream in- 
humanity uſed to the Noble Governour of Gaze, who kept our that place 
conragiouſly againſt him, till 'the never-failing Fortune of'that «daring Prince 
put the woful-Goyernourinto his hands, whole Feet he cauſet.y0betored, and 
through the holes he-put Cords, and tying theſe zo Horſe-tails, .in'that manner 
cauſed him-'to be dragg'd about the City, im imitation, perhaps, of what 
Homer faith Achilles (of whom Alexander Urrived his Pedegree).didtothedead 


Holy of the Valiant /Heffor The Pencrs,apeoplein Gamle,were overcome by:Ceſer 


4n a Naval Barrel, yielded-tohis'mercy3 buribecauſe they-had before given ho- 
Ttages,and'yet had rcbelled, and-eontraryre theLaw-oftNations;had.impriſoned 
hisEmbaſſadours, he put the:chief men of them rodearh, and:f61d:the :reft :for 
Slaves. - And at Uxeilodunwm, heTur-offithechands of all thoſe who'had main- 
fcained- the fiege againſt him, andhad yieldetliro his:meroy, becauſe they had 
rebdlled before ; 'yer the-ſame Geſeriwas knowmto bevery merciful. | 


Xenophor'in the firſt Chapter of [his Third:Book iſays, 'thar Priſoners:of War 
\may- he vſeÞwithour'formof|Imw, ior Proceſs of Juſtice, ar the Vittors >plea- 
ſrc : This -istrue, if*there>be no-provieus Articles or Treaty, forrhat alters 
TTY the 
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the caſe. The Grecians were cruel enough to-their Priſoners: In that Nayal The Greciamt 
Battel, wherein the Lacedemonian Liſander gained the Soveraignty of the Sea 8<ncrally 


from the Arheniaxs, he put three thouſand Priſoners ro the Sword in cold ——_ 
Blood. Thoſe whoyielded to their diſcretions. made but a bad bargain of it 


Take a few Examples: Mitilene, which was tributary to Athens, rebelled, the 
Inhabitants, after a long-reſiſtance, yielded to mercy ; the firſt Sentence of 
that popular State was, that all the men above fourteen years of age, ſhould 
dye, and all under it, with all the women, ſhould he ſold for Slaves : The next 
days VerdiCt was more favourable, which gave life and lierty to all, excepr 
the Ring-leaders of the Sedition, but theſe the Arbeniarrs made not to be fo few 
as a thouſand, The Plateanz, a free people of Greece, after a long Siege, yield- 
| ed to the mercy of the Lacedemonians, who put every. one of them to death, 
and ſold the Women for Slaves. The Inhahitants. of the Iſle of Aelims, oft 
whom 1 ſpoke a little before, after a long Siege, yielded to the mercy of the 
Athenians ;,: but they exerciſed that perperual Law of the Conquerour over the 
Vanquiſhed, ( whereof their Embaſſadours had rold them ) and though they 
bad jo prevent of other power over them, but thar of the ſharpeſt Sword, yer 
they killed all the men that were above fourteen years old, and ſold all the Wo- 
men and Male children for Slaves. . SOL 
. But the Romazs were the moſt mercileſs Conquerours of any Nation, (ex 
cept the Camibals,, who feed their Priſoners to kill and eat them ) for thoſe The Sn 
Priſoners whom they killed fot, they reſerved for worſe uſes than drudgery and 0p ant..; 
flavery : Some were kept to adorn their Pompous Triumphs, and when the leſs ro Priſc- 
Triumphers Chariot turned towards the Capitol, then the woful Captives were ner. 
taken tothe place of Execution, and there butchered to death 3 and if any of 
them had their lives ſpared at that time, . it was a cruel mercy, to make them 
Jye a worſe death afterward x which was the fortune of Perſews,. the laſt King 
Macedon; for after he, with his Children all in Chains, had been made 
yas at eAmilius his Triumphant Chariot, they were left to dye in pri- 
on for want of either Food or Sleep, the two great ſupporters of mans life; 
Others of their Priſoners were forced to fightand fence at Sharps on the Ame 
phitheatres, till they killed one ;another, and all to make ſport to that inhu=- 
mane people: And which was worſe, they were forced many times to fati- 
ate the cruelty of the Spectators by fighting for their lives with Lyons, Bears, 
and Tygers, kept purpoſely from Meat, to; make them more eager to deyour 
thoſe miſerable wretches : And thus they, uſed women as well as men. | told 
you alſo how Tie ( who was ſo meek a Prince, that he was called The Delight 
of Mankind) uſed the Infatuated Fews, after the deſtruttion of Fernſalem. So 
unlimited a power did thoſe Ancient Conquerours aſſume to themſelves 
over the perſons and lives of their Priſoners, which by the Law of War, and 
the Law of Nations they had acquired. a 
Yet the Remax Senate very often either really were, or ſeeined to be diſſatis- 
fied with ſomeof their Contuls, and other Supreme Commanders of theit Ar- ty to Priſo- 
mies, who were cruel to thoſe who yielded.to mercy. So when Sergius Galba ners often re- 
had fold in Spain all thoſe Portugueſes who had ſubmitted themſelves, a Law firained by 
was made at - Rome to reſtore them to their liberty, but it had no effect ; and *heSeriare. 
this imported juggling. But the Senate went further, for they puniſhed ſome 
vf their Generals for uſing cruelty to thoſe who yielded to mercy, as the Pro- 
Conſul Plicinizs, Craſſu, and two Admirals were judicially condemned at 
Rome for their inhumanities of that nature in Greece, The Conſul 24. Popilizs 
having by ſundry Victories well near ruined the Ligirians, ten thouſand of 
them ſubmitted to his Diſcretion, and obſerve what that was; he firſt diſ- 
ariied them, next he razed their Town thirdly, he ſold all their goods and 
ſubſtance z and fourthly, he ſold themſelyes for Slaves. A moſt deteſtable 
aRion, and as ſuch, reſented-by the Senate, who ordered the Conſul to pay 
| back the price to the Buyers, reſtore the. poor Zzgurians to their liberty, and 
return to them, . as much of .their goods, and as many of their Arms 
as could be recoyered:.. But the half of - this was not performed by 
the Conſul z yet the reaſon .on which the Senate grounded this or- 
det, is very obſeryable : Becauſe, {aid they; Victory doth not. conſiſt in 
exerciſing Cruelty on thoſe who yield to Cys but in yanquiſhing the obſti- 
2 | nate 
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nate and Contuniacious. Moſt' of the Capi4rs ( whoſtood for Hanmbal ) after 
a long Siege, yielded themſelves and City to the mercy of tle two Ronan 
Conlſuls ; one whereof was wounded, and inclined to be rereiful, bur the 
other, 2. Falviue, cauſed eighty of the principet Citizens, firſt to' be whipt 
with Rods, and then bcheaded' with Axes, dtt4 he uſed all the-reſt very in- 
humanely. , a herd 
Fear of bad And alluredly the fear of mercileſs vſage, and bad quarter, hath forced ma- 
y none Hoe. NY £O Make an unlooked for reſiſtance, to the great ptejudice'of the prevailing 
Roex gr rg party ; for Deſpai®producerh the molt horrid and deſperate effects. Moſt of 

the Saguntines ſaved Hamibal a labour to kill them, by Killing themſelves. 
The Citizens of Aftapa in Spain, deteſting the” Riman Cruelty, made a pref 
pile of Wood within their Town, ft ir on firs; rtirew firſt their Wives a 
Children into it, andthen themifelyes. When Philip, the laſt King of Maredon 
except one, would grant no other conditions to the Inhabitants of Abydes, but 
to yield to his Mercy, which they ktiew was the extreamelt of Ctuelties; after 
many deſperate reſolutions, and vigorous oppolitions, when the Macedonians 
entered, it was a rothful ſight to ſee:the poor Adydens deſtrofing one ariother 
promiſcuovſly, men and womenz- young and old, fome banging their Wives 
ficſt, aad then themſelyes; others cutting the Throats of ther Chifdren, arid 
then their own ; others caſting their neareſt relations in Wells,” ard over the 
tops of. Houſes, and themſelves after them. Philip being aſtoniſhed and ap- 
palled at fo terrible iy are roclamation gave them thrice np by to live 
before their death ſhould be reſolyed on by him? But itt vain; for M of then 
diſpatched themſelves, except fath as were by force, bonds; ad chatny cont- 
zelled to live, You may read their lamentable Fragedy in Polybva his ſixteenth 
ook, and in the thirty firſt of Titus Livits. ' © THE Shahn 
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Romens cruel © Nor did the Romans ih their Civil Wars vive better quafter oneto ahother 
to Priſoners (except Ceſar ) than they did'to ſtrangers: Perbtiue killed thoſe Svuldiets 6 

in their Civil Caſzr's whom! he found in his Camp,” thongh Cyſt fpared thoſt bf Perreaus, ati 

Wai. ſent them back to hitti. Scipio, Pompey's Father-ihdIaw; put afl thoſe of (4/a*s 
party to death, whom he took Priſoners. Sy/a,; #fcer alt his Vidtorits; very 
cruelly put eight thouſand Rowan t6 rhe Sword It the wo oſtekery, "neat the 
City, after they had yielded to his Metcy. | Not did Anguſtus mop himfetf 
within rhe limits of Mercy, when he thought it fit at one time to ſactifice three 
hundred Koman Knights to appeaſe the incenſed Ghoſt of his Great Unkle Fuls: 
ves Ceſar. But it may be faid,- theſe had that pretence whith alf Civil War 
carries along with it, and that is; tharall who oppoſe either vf tle rwo par- 
ties, are Rebels to the State, whether the patty be for the lawfifl and ſupteme 
authority, or againſt it. And therefote, to ſay no mote of their Civil Wars, 
1 find them extream ctnel in their Wars' with Ha4ibal, to their bwn Souldiers, 
which that great Carthaginian had taken Priſoners. Fabiat the DiCtatvr twh6 
ſaved the Romart State) made ail agteement with Zeb! for the Exthange and 


ranſome of Priſoners of a like _ and for every one of rhoſt whb (after 


the exchange was made ) were ſuperfivtiterary, they were to pay neat eight 
pounds, Sterling. At one exchange thete were two hundred forty ſeveh more 
Romans than Carthacinians; Hannibal dertands their ranfome; Fabins ſeht r6 
the Senate for it, who baſely refuſed the nioney, atid diſowned tte agreetnent ; 
what could the good old man Fabins do, but fend his Son to Rowe, and (ell a 
part of his Patrimony, and pay the money to Hambai, which was near two 
thouſand pound Sterling ? a vaſt ſum in thoſe days. But they dealt worſe 
1's Cruetey With Thoſe of their own men who wete taken Priſoners at Came, whom they 
—_ injuſtice. would neither ranſome out of the publick Purſe; nor ſuffer the Prifoners them- 
ſelves, of their Friends to ranſome out of their privare fortunes and eſtates, 

And though the Senate flattered themſelves, by cillmg this act of their own; 
Magnanimons yet ſince there was no Juſtice in it, it could carty no generoſity 

along with ic; for if theſe Captive Romans misbehaved thetnſetves in the Bat. 

rel, the Senare was bouud in honout ks ranfoine them, and puniſh them- them- 

ſlves, and not ſuffer them ts rot in priſon with their capital Enemy. Aſu- 

redly' this Attion wanted for neither Avarice nor Cruelry ; for ſtrange it was 

thus to puniſh colmon Souldiers, and yet to fend ont ſorhe principal Senzrors 

to meet and complement their hair-brain'd Conful, Teremim Pave, and thank 

: him, 
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him, that he had not deſpaired of the Common-wealth; and yet by his obſti- 
nate and inexcvufable tolly he had' brought the Common.wealth to the very brink 
of Deſtruction, | 
And why might not Hannibal have uſed theſe Roman Priſoners, as Livy in his 
ſeventh Book tells us, the Remaiis nſed ſome thouſands of the Tarquinian Pri- A mercile 
foriers, of whom: they choſe 358 of the prime Noblemen and Gentle. a& of the $- 
men, all theſe they firſt whipped well with Rods, and then ſtruck off their 7425 yernet 
Heads in the great Market-place of Rome, and my after put all the reſt —_— 
of the Priſoners to the' Sword in cold blood ? Though this was a very merci- 
leſs act, yet by the law of War they might doir, and fo might Hannibal have 
done to their Priſoners ; and truly, 1 do not ſee how he could be obliged to 
feed thoſe whom their own Maſters would not ranſome. 
| Let us hear whar opinion Polyb:«@ had of Priſoners of War, who was a grave Poyb:us his 
Hiſtorian, a great States-Mman, and a good' Captain. In his ſecond Book, opinion how 
ſpeaking of Ariſtomachw, who being a Prifoner of War, was tortured to Priſoners of 
death : He faith on that ſubje, that neither Antigome King of Macedon, nor (11? a1 
Aratw Pretor of the Achears, coutd be called cruel, for putting a Captive to 
death with torments ; for, though Ariſtomachu had not deſerved that uſage 
otherwiſe, yet they might have done all to him that was done, Fre Bells; for the 
Law of Nations'and War give the Conquerour power to” uſe his Priſoners at 
his pleaſure. And the ſame Author ſpeaking of the Mantineans, who were 
juſtly puniſhed for their abominable perfidy and gy gen in ſlaughtering 
thoſe Achears who were ſetit to prelerve them 5 he faith expreſsly, Thar 
though they had committed no ſuch wickedneſs, nor any other crime at all, yet 
the Victor in War, Jure Bells, might have either kilPd them, their Wives, -and 
Children, or ſold them for Slaves at his pleaſure. Thus far he, 
But this. power of Viftorious Princes or Generals. over the Goods, Perſons, 
and Lives of their Priſoners, is limited and reſtrained by Treaties, Parleys, Treatics: 
Capitulatfions, and Articles ; to the ſtrift obſervance whereof ſimply, and 
without fraud or ambiguity, all men of what Station, Rank, or Quality what- 
ſoever, or of whiat Religion or Perſwafion foever, be he Few or Gemile, Gre- 
cian OC Barbarian, Chriſtian or Mahometan, are tyed 3 becauſe Faith and Pro- articles and 
miſes are the Sacred and Indiffoluble Bonds, which maintain Humane Society, Promiſes 
and whoſoever breaks them on any pretence, ſhould be look'd on as a Monſter, ſhould be 
and not asa Man. | — 
In the time of Treaty, both parties who treat, ought to be careful, that a ms Enenty 
Ceſlation of Arms be agreed on, and fign'd by the Commanders in Chief; of tobe truſted 
both Forces, whether it be in Field, Town, Caſtle, or Garriſon; and not intimeof 
only fo, but they ought to be on their guard, for fear of foul play, or ſome T*e#y- 
unexpected rupture of the Treaty : For both in Ancient and Modern times, 
Cities arid Forts have been ſurpriz'd, when thoſe within thought themſelves 
ſecure by a Treaty and Ceſlation, as Hiſtories of all ages bear witneſs: And 
many times theſe Surprizes have been made without either the conſent or con- 
nivence of either the Commander in chief, or his Subordinate Officers, meerly 
by the common Souldiers, who frequently think themſelyes defrauded by Trea- 
ties, of that which they conceive 1s the price of their Sweat and Blood ;, to 
wit, the ſpoil and booty of the place ed, or of the perſons of thoſe al« 
moſt beaten and overcome in the Field. Nor ſhould any Treaty yu the leaſt 
interruption to the conſtant keeping of ſtrict Guards, and careful Watches 
nor ſhould thoſe who treat, have liberty to view Guards, Camps, Magazines, 
or Parades, unleſs they beſo ſtrong, and in ſo good order and poſture, that 
the ſight of them may ſerve to terrifie an Enemy. Scipio the African, in time 
of a Treaty with Syphax and Aſdrabal,' baving by his Commiſſion ſufficiently 
ſpy'd the þ og, of their Guards, and weakneſs of their Camps, ſuddenly 
| breaks off the Treaty, ſets upon them, burns their Leaguer, and deſtroys 
forty thouſand of their men. In this the Roman General made no breach of 
Faith nor Promiſe, but made a more prudent uſe of the Treaty than the Ene- 
my did. Treaties, Promiſes, and Articles ſhould be religiouſly obſery'd , 
but yer there is a prudent miſtruſt often neceſlary; for the heart of man is de- 
ſperately wicked, and deceitful aboye all things, who can know it? And here 
the old leſſon, Diſce diffidere, is very often neceſſary to be remember'd, : Tres 
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Ceſars Legate 
cheated by a 


Treaty at 
Marſcilies, 


bonixs, Ceſars Legate, had very long beſieged Marſeilles, and had granted the 
Defendants truce till Ceſars coming this rendered the Beſiegers negligent z 
which the 4arſillians perceiving, and having a high and fair wind for their pur- 
poſe, fallied, and in a moment burnt his Ambulatory Tower, his Rams, 
Muſcles , and other Machines. of War , which had been the works of 
many months. In one of -my Diſcourſes of -the Modern Art of War, !l 
ſhall ſpeak more fully of the ſad effe&ts of negligence in time of Parleys and 
Treaties. Some of the Ancient Gauls were in Treaty with Czſar, and had a 
Cellation of Arms with him, they perfidiouſly break it, and,kill many of his 
people; he marches againſt them; -they ſen ' Embaſſadours to'him, withour 
any previous liberty demande., or granted by, him for thoſe Embaſadours, 


_ and therefore he keeps them in reſtraint, till he. had utterly undone their Ar- 


| Ceſzr5 repu- 
rxfors queſti- 
oned by Cats. 


&rtjcles 
broke. 


my : Here they broke with Ceſar, not Ceſar with them, for after their breach, he 
neither granted them Treaty nor Ceſſation, nor Paſsports'for their Embaſſa- 
dours z yet Cato, in full Senate, ayouched this a&t of his to be Perfidy, 'and a 
breach of the Law'of Nations, and pleaded.that he ought to be delivered up 
to the Gals, whom he had offended, as a Sacrifice, to appeaſe the wrath of the 
Immartal Gods. . FR : - 

The Ancient Greeks, who accounted all other Nations Barbarians, broke 
frequently their Treaties, Conyentions, and Articles very barbarouſly. Thoſe 
who commanded the Corcyrian Array articled with the Inhabitants of Epidan- 
2, that they ſhould deliver up their Town, and that till the' pleaſure of the 
populace of Corcyra were known, all the Corinthians ſhould be kept in Chains, 
and all ſtrangers ſold for. Slaves: A.bad enough agreement at beſt, and yer 
the half of it was but kept by the Corcyrians, for all the Corinthians were indeed 
kept in Fetters, but the ſtrangers were all put to death. In' that toral rout gi- 
yen tothe Arhenians in the Ifle of Sicily, by the Syracuſians, aſſiſted by Gilippis 


a Lacedemonian Captain, Demoſthenes, one of the Generals for Athens, had 
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Articles granted him for his own life, and fix thouſand men that were with 
bim, and ſo they yielded themſelves Priſoners ; and ſhortly after Nicias, the 
other Athenian General, ſubmitted himſelf without conditions, to Glippze his 


. diſcretion : Both of them were put to death. And though no Articles were 


broke to N5c#as, yet it was inhumanity to kill him in cold blood ; but in the 


death of Demoſthenes, Perfidy was added to Cruelty. The bloody DiQator 


Sylla made Articles with three thouſand Romars at Antenna, and gave them 
their lives, on condition that they fhould kill ſome of their own party within 
the Town, who were his Enemies : They performed their part, but ſodid not 
he, for he put them all to the Sword ; a perfidious aCt of his part, though in« 
deed they met with that which they well deſerved. 

"Treaties onght to be concluded, and Agreements and Articles ſubſcribed, 
without any deſign to pick quarrels, or to Jay hold on any ſmall emergent 
that may ſeem to give the contracting parties any ombrage or occaſion of 
breaking: This hath been too often practiſed in our Modern Wars, nor.did 
ſome of the Ancients fail to help themſelves with baſe fetches. Take two or 
three inſtances : At Pilos, the Lacedemontans are beaten at Sea by the Athen;- 
ans, and four hundred of them ſhut up in a barren Jſland, likely to be ſtarved : 
An agreement is made, the Lacedemonians are to deliver up their Ships, a final 
Peace isto be concluded, andthoſe in the Iſland were to be ſet at liberty, but 
if any one Article happened to be infringed, then all of them were to be void ; 
and if the people of Athens ( who had the Soveraignty) did not ratifie 
this agreement, the Truce was to end, the war to begin , and all the 
Gallies were to be reſtored. The Athenian State rejects the Treaty, the . 
Ceſſation is given up, the War is commenced, but the Fleet was not 
reſtored, becauſe, ſaid the Athenian Captains, - in time of the Truce, ſome of 
the Lacedemonians endeavour'd to get out of the barren Iſle into Pilos: A moſt 
deteſtable Perfidy. And what better was the uſage the Samnires got from the 
Roma::s in that Treaty, wherein they gave the Roman Army liberty to depart 
and go home, after they had made every man of them paſs under the Gallows 
at Caudium ? the Senate refuſed tro ratifie the Treaty, prepared for War, and 
ſent the Conſuls who had -ſign'd. the Articles, : prifoners to the Samnites;, a ſub- 
terfpge.which did aot quadrate with the Juſtice to which they pretended, Yet 
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iT was ſuch uſage as was foretold ro the Samwites by Their old General Herennius. 
A conſiderable number of Corcyrians (who ſeditioufly had left the Town, taken 
arms and ſpoil'd.the adjacent Country) are routed by the Athenians, they come 
ro a Parley, and it is agreed firft they ſhould deliver up al} their Arms :  Second- 
1y, all their Auxiliaries : and thirdly they ſhould remain faithful Priſoners -till 
the people of Athens gave judgment, what ſhould be done with them, but ſtill 
provided they ſhould not be deliver'd to their mercileſs Countrymen the Cor- pg. of he 
cyrians 7, but this was the Athexzavs grand deſign, and therefore an article is tp,y;ams. 
{huffled in, that if any one of theſe conditions were broke, all of them ſhould be 
yoid. Then were ſome Corcyrians ſent to the Priſoners, who counterfeiting - 
themſclyes friends , adviſe them to eſcape, and to thar purpoſe offer them a 
| Ship; the infatuated people lays hold on the offer, and ſails away, but being 
way-laid, are eaſily retaken, and then delivered to their capital enemies, who 
puT them all to cruel deaths. An execrable aCt of the Arberians, and that the 
rather becauſe their City was famous for Schools, wherein were taught the Mo- 
ral Vertues. I-will not ſpeak here of Hanibals breaking Mabarbals Capitulati- 
on with6x thouſand Romans at Thraſimenus, but ſhall reſerve ir till I ſpeak of 
the power that ſubordinate Officers have _ Conditions and Articles, which 
yay may find jn the Twenty ſixth Chapter of the Afodern Art of War. 
] know not'whether Amilcar, Hanmbals father dealt candidly when heTreated 
and Capitulated with Spendixs and Antaritus,the Ring-leaders of the Carthaginian Amilcar tax- 
reyolted Mercenaries, and made it an Article that it ſhould be in the power of cd. 
the Senate of Carthage tochule any ten of the Rebels they pleaſed, and to dil 
pple of them as they thought good ;, and when this was agreed to, he immedi» 
ately ſejzed on them two as two of theſe ten. Sure if they had thought they had 
been in that danger, they had never ſign'd a paper tending ſo directly to their 
own deſtruftion 4, and therefore that Article was ſign'd againſt the intention of 
the Capitalagorhs and ſo perhaps was void in Law. 4nilcar made alſo choice 
of the Ten himſelf, and not the Senate which was againſt the Letter of the Ca- 
Hinpias (who was Commander in chief within the Town) to come out and ſpeak villany. 
with him, promiſing faithfully (if they did not agree at the Treaty) to ſend him 
back ia fatety, but did not cell him when, The fooliſh Governour came out; 
Pacbes immediately ſtorms the ſecure City, takes it, and puts moſt that were 
within it to the ſword, but wopld needs keep his word to Hippie, and therefore 
lends him back tothe Town, where he was no ſooner arrived but by order of 
the execrable. Paches he is ſhotto death with Arrows, This treachery in ſeekin 
d laying hold on occaſion to break Treaties and Articles was, is, and ever wil 
be a mi crime crying to Heaven for vengeance. The Sons of Saul paid 4 
dear for their fathers breach: to the Gibeanites, who with mouldy bread and my his 
clouted ſhoves had es. rg Foſhueh to treat with them, and give them **7* 
leaps Lunn which notwithſtanding he reſolved for his Oaths ſake Religiouſly 
ro abſlerve. | | 
Bur theſe examples of Spenduw, and Antaritus of Carthage, and Hippias of 
Notium, ſhould teach all Generals and Commanders in chief of whatever qua- 2 Commanr 
litythey are, whether in field or Town,not to parley in perſon ; for if contrary qouia Parley 
to Parol, promiſe, faith, Oath, or H they be either kild or made Priſon- in perſon. 
ers ;then the Army, Town, or Caſtle which they commanded, ſtand for a time 
Amazed, which gives a fair opportunity. to the deceitful enemy (who hath pre- 
par*d himſelf fort). to fall-yupon;them,and put them in a fearful confuſion;if not 
cotally to rout them before they can recollect themſelves. Julis Caſarl confels, 
| hadan advantage in his perſonal panley in Spain, with {fans and Petreins, be- 
cauſe by his preſence, and the jbſtifying his cauſe in his own excellent language, 
and. his promiſes not only of fair.quarter, but of entertainment, he debaucht 
malt of their Army. Bur theſe very reaſons which made his parley with them 
 Juſtifiable, render'd their meeting with him, in preſence of the Soldiers of both 
Armies (which .Ceſ«r would needs haye) altogether inexcuſable. And indeed 
Pampey refufed on.good grounds all patley with Ceſar at Dirrachium. But there 
was no ſuch-cauſe of Ceſars Perſonal parley with Arioviſtus King of G 5 
at which, fpppoſe.he was-made ſenſible. of his exror;;. for though he thought fe 
had made the meeting cack-ſure, on-a little hill ſituated-in the midfſt-of a large 


Plain, 
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Plain, (where no ambuſhes could be laid) and none were to approach that Plain, 
but himſelf and the. barbarous . King , each of them - accompanied with ten 
Horſemen, and he had made choice of ten of the pallanteſt of his Legionaties 
to be with himſelf all mounted on good Gallick Hories; bur notwithſtanding all 
theſe cautions, the Treaty and parley was broke of, not without viſible ſigns of 
treachery. And the ſame Ceſar gives a Caveat to all Commanders in chief ei- 
ther of Armies, or parts of Armies, or. of Cities, or Caſtles, not to parley in 
perſon, when he tells us the ſad ſtory how he loft one full Legion, and five Co- 
horts cf another, by the ſimple folly of his Legate Sabinus, firſt im believing the 
Intelligence of Ambiorix a profeſt enemy ; and next in going in perſon with his 
principal Officers, to treat and parley with the ſame Ambiorix, upon the bare 
word or parol of a faithleſs Barbarian,by whom he and his Officers were imme- 


* diately kili*d, and then their forces preſently after.put to the Sword. And take 


Perfidy of a 
Roman Legat. 


take here a perfidious trick of- a Roman at a Parley, Comius a Gallick Prince had 
not been very faithful to Rome, Ceſars Legate Labienus appoints one Yoluſenus to 
Parley with Comins;, the Gaul having got the accuſtom'd aſſurances, came 'to 
the place where Yoluſenus (by order from Labiems) as out df friendſhip took 
him by the hand, bur held it faſt rill one of his Centurions gave him a deep 
wound on. the head; but it not proving mortal, -Comius eſcaped, and ſwore 
thereaſter never to truſt a Roman. If Caſar had either cut off his Legates head, 


. or (according to the Roman cuſtom uſed in ſuch cafes) deliver'd him over to the 
- Incenſed Gavxls for this treacherous aft, then the ſame Lablemes had not after- 


Grarchas 


kill'd at a 

Parley. 

$cipio the 

African que- 

ſtion'd tor his 
arley with 
Phax. 


ward perfidiouſly deſerted himſelf, and run over to Pompey, Sempronius Gratchus 

ing betray'd by bis Hoſt, left 'his'command, and being Proconſul, went in 
perſon to Parley with ſome (arthaginians, from the reſult whereof he expeCted 
great matters, but he never return'd, for he was environ'd and -kill'd with all 
his retinue. Scipio the African, though an accompliſht Captain, no doubt, fors 
got his duty when he left his charge in Spain, and went to Africk, to treat with 
Syphax in-the midſt of an Army, and art that time accompanied by Aſadrubal a 
profeſt enemy to the Roman name and Nation, having no aſſurance for his ſafety 
but the word of a Prince, whom Sc:pio himſelf accounted barbarous. And 
though he eſcaped that hazard, yer did he not eſcape the ſevere reproof of 


Great Fabius, who to his face, and in full Senate charged him with this inexcy- 


fable overſight in very rough and bitter language, as you may read in :Livies 
Thirtieth Book. Nor do 1 look on the perſonal Parley between the ſame Scipio, 
and the famous Hanmbal before their laſt Battel at Zama, but as an extraya- 
gant ation of two ſuch renowned Chieftains. The Enterviews of Kings and 
Soyeraign Princes have ſeldom prov'd fortunate, or gain'd thoſe advantages tg 


_ either party that were expected. But this Diſcourſe belongs to another Chapter. 


Deſperate 
ways to pre- 
vent ba 
Quarter. 


Yifrix canſa 
Dzrs plackit, 
[14 Vifta Ca- 
tors. 


To conclude, the apprehenſion of bad quarter, and the fear of the breach 
of Promiſes and Articles, and the ſufpicion of ill uſage, hath made many refuſe 
all quarter, reject all Treaties, and diſtruſt all Articles and Agreements, and by 
a voluntary death rid themſelves from all fears and dangers, and rob their ene- 
mies of the glory of their Captivity. -Thus Saul King of 1ſ-ael deſired his Ar- 
mour-bearer to kill him; and becauſe he would not, he did it himſelf, that he 
might nor fall into the hands of the uncircumciſed. Thus Yirius Vibins perſwa. 
ded ſeventy Capran Senators to ſup with him, and every one of them to drink a 
dravght of Poyſon to ſhun the Rods and Axes of the Roman Conquerours. Thus 
the Great Hannibal poyloned himſelf, that the Treacherous King of Pruſſia 
might nor deliver him into the hands of his implacable enemies the Romans. 
Thus Bru and Caſſius diſpatched themſelves, that they might not be grateful 
and welcome ſpectacles to Anthony and Otavius Ceſar. Thus Cato made Utica 
famous by pulling out his own Bowels, that he*might not be beholding for his 
life ro merciful Ceſar. Thus Scapsla to ſhun the ſame Ceſars juſt reſentment, 
for his ſedition, cauſed a huge pile of burnt-wood to be heaped up, ſupped 
plentifully, took Nard, or Spikenard, . and Roſin inwardly, and then com- 
manded a flave to kindle the fire, and to throw him in it, after his freed: ſer- 
vant had at his intreaty cut his Throat. Thus Afark Anthony anU his beautt- 
ful and beloved Cleopatra, opened to themſelves two ſeveral doors. of death, 


that they might not aſliſt at Auguſtus his Triumphal Entrance into Rowe. Thus 


V aodicea._ Queen of the Britons choſe rather ro poyton her ſelf, than be the oh- 
<4 jet 
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ject of the Romans contempt, to whom in reſtoring to. liberty her oppreſled 
Content, ſhe had done —_ miſchief. What ſome others, who were not 


Heathens, have done like this in latter times,. moved by..the fearful exataples 
var 


of the calamiries and inhumane uſage of thoſe, who have been Priſoners 6 
before them, ſhall be ſpoken to in its own place. 


- 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the Military Puniſhments, ind-Rewards of the Romans, and 


other Ancients. 


f 


and the wicked chaſtiſed, ſo in Armies, (which both in Ven and 
Policy, do not only repreſent, but are indeed cither well or ill govern'd Re- 


the right or wrong managing tlie War, depends the ſafety or ruin of the State 
of one Military order, may follow the loſs of that 
ar. The great Maſter 


That which Lumachus in Plutarch ſays is now common, Nov licet bis 5n bells 
peccare. In War one cannot do wrong twice; that'is, #: ſumma res, in the prin- 
Cipal points of War ; as in the loſs of an army, the ill Marfhalling of it, the 
ill fighting a Battel, the loſs of a conſiderable Town or Paſs,by negligence. ſloth, 
treachery, or cowardiſe. Yegetivs in the Thirteenth Chapter Tf his firſt Book, 
ſays, Preliorum delifta emendationem non recipinnt. The errors committed in 
fighting Battels are not capable of amendment. + And in the fifth Chapter of 
his Third Book he tells us, Siquidem nella ſit negligentie venia, ubi de ſalute certa- 
tur Fo There is no pardon for a negleft, where men fight for the common 
« (a EXD: | oh : 

New though it be an unqueſtionable truth, that when ſubjets do their Prince 
and Country ſervice, they do but their duty; and when they do either of then 


verely execu- 
red. 


diſſervice, or tranſgreſs Laws, they deſerve puniſhment : yer it is as true, that 


men naturally are much encouraged to vertue, by ſeeing rewards liberally be- 
ſtow'd on thoſe who are faichful and loyal, as they are frighted or terrified fro 

vice by the puniſhments they fee inflicted on the wicked and difloyal. I think it 
was no flaſh, but a remarkable ſaying of a Noble Englsh General, who by an 
exemplary hanging of ſome Plunderers in his Army,did encourage the Country 
Gentlemen to intreat him to hang ſome more for taking Geeſe and Hens, and 
yet they were making no great haſte to bring in either meat oc money for the 
entertainment of the Army : Nay, Gentlemen, (ſaid the General) all hanging, 
and no money will not keep any _ together, a little hanging, and alieehe 
money will do better. And indeed it is ſo, all puniſhment, and no reward, proves 


' butone ſupport, inſtead of two to the continuance of either Commonwealth or 


Armies. 
Many of the ancient Goyernours of Republicks, and Commanders of Ar:- 


mies knew very well how to diſpence both rewards and puniſtiments. Some Na- 


tions whonr both Greeks and Romans I with the title of Barbarous, were 


extreamly 


Rewards en- 
courage as 
well as pu- , 


rer. 
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Some ancient extfeamly inbuwane in their puniſhments. So we read that he who came laft to 


— theRendezyonz of the ancient Geuls, was either cut in pieces, or thrown quick 
ane | | 


puniſhments] 1N89.@ fire And Ceſar in his Seventh Book of the Gallick War, ſays,thart for petty. 


; 'Fercengentarix Cauſed noſes, ears and hands to be cut off, - and the eyes of 

- Dclinquents to be put out,and in that-manner. lent them home-to their friends ; 
but for greater crimes he cauſed them to be burnt quick, or put them to death 
by ſome more lingring torture. . : : 

Though the Grecians were ſevere in their puniſhments, yet we find them not 
ordinarily crnet} in them,” therr Animadvertions being for moſt part rather Igno- 
minious than Capital. It is ſaid of the Lacedemonians (from whom others had 
their breeding in the Military Art) that they puniſht a Coward by clothing him 
in a Womans apparel, and making him ſtand every -third day in their Markets, 

. or other publick places, which was lookt on by men of ſpirit as worſe than 

Grtcian pu- death. We find the ordinary death to which the Grec:zan Delinquents in Armies 
niſhmeats.' were put, wasthat of ſtoning, which pernape they learned from a more anci- 
ent'pcople than rhemſtlves, the Jſraclites, 'it being a cuſtom with them to take 

their Malefattors without the Camp, and there ſtone them:ta death. This-pu- 

niſkment was no new invented one in the time of Alexander, for Q. Curtizz ſpea- 

king of the Conſpiracy againſt the King, ſays, all that were named by Nicoma- 

chus, ſo ſoon as the ſign was given, were ſtoned to death, More patrio afrer 

the euſtom of the Country. Puniſhments of another fort were -inflicted by the 

Great Alexanderafter his great Soul began to deviate from the path of Vertue; 

ſuch was his inhumane torturing to death the noble Phzlotas, perhaps with that 


ſame juſkice that he cauſed his father Paywexjeto be murthered, whoſe Condutt 
| had ſo much cantributed ro moſt of his Congueſts. 


I much wonder why Stenechizs will reckon ſtoning to be a Romer puniſhment, 


for we find -nothing of it-ſo-far as L know in Hiſtory. He tells us, as he faith. out 
of Flarus; he move 121d aut-of LLivi too, that Poſthumizs a Reman Gene- 
ral was kill'd with ſtones Ly,his-own Soldiers. | But that which was done by a 
Mutinous Army to their Commander in chiet,..is not to he reckoned a puniſh» 
ment autharized by Law, for he confcſierh ic was done in a Mutiny, Sedirione 
fate. 1 have ſpoken of this, Myriny in another place. : 
EEG =. What puniſhments were legally inflicted on the Roman Officers and Soldiers, 
wan we are left to glean-out of Hiltary,. for Pelybsns ſpeaks bur oi few, and Fegetins 
of none that L remcmber, except in the Fourgeeprh Chapter of his firſt Book, 
wherc he ſaith, the Tirones who. either did not willingly learn their Exerciſes, or 
made no great proficiency in them, were fed with Barley inſtead of Whear. 
Bur we find tha8anner of puniſhment. impaled on the Feterans as well as the 
Nevitiates, and for other faults, Livy in his Thirty ſeventh Book, fays, thar 
Feeding with {OMe Companies who had Joſt their Calours were appointed to be fed with 
Barl.y. Barley. Pelybias tells us tbat the Tribunes had power to Fine, to take Pledges, 
and to whip with Rods; and a Centurion had power.to whip with Vines, forfa 
twig of a Vine was his Badg, whereby he was known. Tacers ſays, that ane Lu- 
Whipping Ctlius a Centurion was nick nam'd, Cedo alter», becauſe when he had broke 
with Vines One twig on the back. of a Soldier, he called for a ſecond, and a third. Ob- 
avd Birches. ferye by the way that a Soldiex might not reſiſt his Centurion when he was 
chaſtiſing him, for if he but eld the Rod, he was caſhiered, and if he broke 
it, he died for it : and this will prove what, 1 aſſerted in another place, that 
the Reman Centurions were ſomertirges Hangmen ;, yet in theſe days they were 
lcoked upon as ſuch no more than Beraj4b,, Solomons Captain Genera}, was 
thought a Hangman, for killing his Predeceſlor Jogab, Aderijeh, and Shimes, with 
his own hand, at his great Maſters command. Scipio the Numantize , cauſed 
every Soldier to be whipt ſeyerely that went:ever fo little ont of his rank,or fell 
behind; if he was a Raman Soldier he was whipt with Vines, if. one of the Al- 
lies with Birches. The Tribunes, ſays Polybue, for neglect of Guards,had power 
to puniſh with death ; but he adds, not without the Councel;, but there is no 
doubt the Conſul had power without advice or counſel of any. whatſoever, to 
put any under his command to death, either for crimes forbidden by the Laws, 
Echeadin Conſtitutions and Cuſtoms of their former Diſcipline, or.for er anſgreſling. any 
hte ps new Commands or Edicts.As Adaulus ſtruck the head from his own Son, forCom- 
Sons. batipg with one of the Latizes cagtrary to a late order ; aud for fome ſachemer- 
| | | gent 
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gent tranſgreſſion, ſome think Poſthumius did as much to his Son, as I told you 
before. Caius Marienns for deſerting his Army in Spain, was firſt cruelly whipped 
with Rods, and then ſold for a flave in open Marker for 2 piece of money, nor 

worth att Enghſh Groat. ET L «1? 

Deſertion of a Poſt was death, but the puniſhment 1.laft ſpoke of was worſe 
than death. By their Law it was deathto leave their Officers or Colours in the _ | 
Field ; ro lofe Arms, or go from their Guards, to commit theft, to bear falſe c,;me. 
witneſs, or commit any one crime, how ſinall ſo ever, three ſeveral times; yet niſhr alike by 
this was not always, yea but ſeldom put im execution. Some Cohorts that were death, 
chaced into their Camp by the Tuſcans, and with loſs of their Colours, did not 
die for it, but were ordered only to lye without the Camp, without ſhelter of 
either Hut or Tent, till they recoveredtheir reputation. Thoſe that fled from 
Came were ordered by the Senate to be carried to S:c:ly, and to remain there till 
the end of the Punick War,though moſt of them had ferved out their time. Ar 
Canuſium, Marcellus ordered thoſe Maniples that had loſt their Enſigns to be fed 
with Barley inſtead of Wheat, and the Centurions to have their iwords taken 
from them, and turned out of the Camp. | | | 

Sodomy was a capital crime when publickly known. A young Soldier not 0n- Sodomy a 
ly refuſed to ſuffer one of his Tribanes to aboſe him, but in defending himſelf capital crime. 
from force, killed the Tribune, and was acquitted by the Conſul. The manner 
of death inflifted by the Romans on Criminals was ordinarily twofold, Behead- peheading af- 
ing, and Battoning, both very cruel as theymade them, for heads were feldorh ter ſevere 
ſtruck off; bat after a. ſevere ſcourging with Rods, Batroning, or the Fu uarixm, Vhipping- 
is thus deſcribed by Polybins im his Sixth Book, The party who was to ſuffer, prercd oy 
was brought publickly, (he tells us not to what place of the Camp) and then 
the Tribune touched him with his Battoon, immediately after (be having liberty 
to run, as at our G@arloupe) he was cudgerd and fell'd to death by the Soldiers in 
any place of the Camp he fortun'd to come;and if he had the luck to eſcape, he 
was nothing the better for it, home he durſt not go, none of his friends or ac- 
quaintances durſt harbour him, and it was lawful for any man to kill him. Some- | 
tines the Delinquents were puniht-afſter death, as much as man could puniſh, Puniſhment] 
for we read of ſome who after they had been cruelly whipped, and their heads after deaths; 
cut off, had barial denied them, yea their friends were forbid to mourn for 
them. But though I confeſs that for giving terrour, horrid crimes deſerye horrid 
puni{hments,yer I think the conſideration of humane frailty ſhould teach man to 
be ſhie in infliting inhamane pains on the living, and be very ſparing to meddle 
with the dead; for Sevire in manes, is an aflured token of a monſtrouſly cruel . 
natnre. 

Several tranſgreſſions were puniſhed by diminiſhing the-offenders wages, by Leſſerpuniſh- | 
making them march with the Baggage, winter in the field, both out of Town P<2t5 
and Camp, to dig Ditches, more than their Companions did,to ſtand a whole 
day before the Generals Pavilion, and ſometimes with turfs on their heads ; 
and as I obſerved before, it was no ſmall puniſhment for a Horſeman to have his 
Horſe taken from him, and be made to ſerve on foot, and this was called 34- 
tie mutatio. | 

After the Emperonrs had inveſted themſelves with the Soveraignty of Rome, 
many of them inflicted puniſhments, not pro 7atione delifts, or according to the 
qrality of the crime, but according to their own boundleſs power, more to 
{arishe their cruel and inhumane natures than to give Juſtice its due courſe. A- 
mong none of the moſt nnjuſt you may reckon-this, that the Emperour Aexar- 
der (who did well deſerve the Sirname that was given him of Sever) hearing 
that a youngSoldier had injured a poor old woman in ſpoiling her of fore goods, 
difarmed him, declared him a flave, and gave him to the woman, that by his 
work and drudgery he might gain her a livelihood. But theſe I will fpeak of, 
had not ſo much of juſtice in them. Awrelian put one of his Soldiers to a horrible 


_ death for Adaltery, by canfing his feet to be tyedto the tops of two Trees-bran» 


ches, bowed-down, which being let ſuddenly fly up, tore the woful wretch in Abominable 
two pieces. The Emperour Macrinu cauſed a Tribune to be tyed (who had faf- cruclties., 
fered his Guards to deſert a Poſt)'to the wheel of a-Cart, and'carried him ſo a 
ys march. The ſame Monſter of an Emperour being told that two Soldiers 
deflomred their Hoſts ſerving m—_ cauſed itemediately the bellies of rwo 
| 2 Cows 
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Cows to be open'd,6ut of which the Tripes were taken, and then the Soldiers 


: were ſowed alive in them, but the heads of the Cows were cur off, that ſo the 
- woful couple might ſpeak one to another ſo long as their cruel agony ſuffered 


them to breath. The Emperour Avidius Caſſius cauſed a Pole of the height of one 
hundred foot to be erected, and cauſed Delinquent Soldiers to be tyed all along 
to it from the top to the foot of it, and then ſet fireto the loweſt part, in thar 
manner conſuming the miſerable wretches with fire and ſmoke. In our Modern 
Diſcipline of War, there have been and are yet ſome Nations, who for the 
ſubtle inventions of atrocious puniſhments, need borrow nothing from the 
ancient Tyrants, having not only equalized, but far out-reach'd them, as ſhall 
be told you in its proper place. | 

To return to theancient Romans before the times of the Emperours, when 


| many were found guilty of one Capital crime, all were not put to death, bur 


ſometimes one of five, one of ejght,for moſt part one of ten, as Polybizs tells us 
in his Sixth Book;and this was called Decimation: he on whom the lot fel), died 
certainly by Battoning, as the ſame Author informs us; the reſt had ſome ſmall 
puniſhment inflicted upon them, that-ſo as the Hiſtorian ſays, there might be 


Pena ad paicos, terror ad omnes. This Decimation is uſed in the Modern Wars, 


the Soldiers caſting the Dice, upon which one is hang'd, and the reſt are ſome- 
times whipt, and ſometimes pardon*d. | 

An Ignominious Diſmiſſion was alſo a Romaz puniſhment, for with them there 
were four kinds of Caſhiering or Diſmiſſion : T he firſt was when Soldiers had 
ſerved out their time appointed by Law, and this was called Fuſt« mifſio, a Le- 
gal diſmiſſion. The ſecond was for juſt and ſufficient reaſons, as when the party 
was lame, mutilated, or ſo infirm that he could not ſerve longer, and this they 
called Miſſio cauſſaria, an occaſion'd diſmiſſion. The third was when a General 
or a Tribune (for ſometimes he had the power to do it) gave a Soldier his Diſ- 
miſſion out of grace and favour, and too often for money,and this was termed 
Miſſio gratuita. The fourth was, when men were put out of the Armies for 
crimes, and this they called Miſſio Ignominioſa, a ſhameful Diſmiſſion, by which 
Caſar uſed two of his Tribunes in Africk, Avienw and Fomeiw, to which ſeve- 
rity they had too much provoked him. 

The Ancients propoſed and gave rewards to thoſe who carried themſelyes 
ſiznally and valoroufly in any Military occaſion; and to invite them to theſe,the 
Harangues and publick Orations of their Generals contributed much. Ageſilas 
rewarded thoſe who in their Drillings or Exerciſes carried ache Homer 
than their Neighbours. The Athenians and ſeveral other Grecians gave Golden 
Chains, and other teſtimonies of honour and reſpe@ to thoſe who had done 
any notable exploit. And ſo did the Carthaginians as well as the Romans ; for 
Livins (aith in his Twenty third Book, that Hammbal at the ſiege of Canuſuim, 
offered - Mural Crown to him, who ar the aſſault ſhould firſt get to the top cf 
the wall. 

Though Polybius in his Sixth Book, ſpeaks more largely of the Roman Re- 
wards, than of their Puniſhments, yet he is not full enough in them. But in the 
firſt place (as indeed it deſerves the firſt place) he tells us, that after the per- 
formance of any gallant aftion, the aftors were publickly thanked and praiſed 
by the General in a publick Harangue ; and aſſuredly this commendation in ſuch 
an Audience did not only hugely fatisfie him or them, in whoſe praiſe it was 
ſpoke, but ſtirred up in others a vertuous emulation todo, or endeavour to do 

uch things as might deſerve the like honour. After thanks, ſaith our Author, the 
Conſul gave a Spear, a Lance, or a Javelin to him who had overthrown an ene- 
my in a private Encou nter or Combat, fighting man to man, for ſo he reſtrits 
the gift. And to him, fays he, who had overcome and ſpoil'd an enemy, was 
given (if he were a Hor ſeman) a Phalera, or ſome Capariſon for a Horſe ;, and 
if a Footman, a Diſh, a Platter, or a Viol, for the Interpreter calls it Phiala, 
which Lipſacs conjectures very rationally to be a miſtake, and thinks it ſhould be 
_ Bracelets, for we redd in ſeverall Authors of theſe gifts, but not of 
the other. 

It is ſtrange that Polybius ſpeaks not one word of Triumphs and Oyations, 
the firſt being the greateſt reward of Valour and Condutt, both for the ho. 
nour, mag nificence and quality of it, and the laſt next to it. I. ſhall 

ſpeak 


— 
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ſpeak a little of both. The manner of the Triumph was, that he towhom Triwaph - 
ir was granted , was carried into the City in a Chariot richly accoutred, 
drawn ordinarily with white Steeds 3 and when the Romans had over-maſtered 
Aſiaand Africk,, with Lions, Tygers, and other wild beaſts that were tamed. 
He was convoy'd by his Army, who follow'd the Chariot, ſinging Verſes and 
Rhimes of their own making to the praiſe of the Triumphant. Upon his head 
he wore a garland of Laurel, the Symbol of Victory ; the Soldiers and people 
. cried with loud acclamations, Jo Triumphe. Before him were carried the rich 
Spoils, Money and Gold, coined or uncoined, deſtined for the publick Trea- 
ſury. Art firſt the Triumphs were granted by the Senate, iro on the peo- By whom 
ple, and rhen-refumed by the Senate, and ſometimes the Conſuls Triumphed granted g 
in ſpite of both Senate and people ; which might have taught them to fear that 
ſome time or other that hodg podg of their State divided between Senate and 
Commons would be eaten up by ſome daring Conſul. Zivy in his Fourth Book 
ſays, that Triumphs were only granted to Dictators and Conſuls ; atd yet in To who 
his Twenty eight Book he tells us, that Scipio the ffrican had the moſt magni- #74mted. |, 
ficent Triumph that ever was ſeen in Rome, and he was but Proconſul.z and in- 
deed after him, Proconſuls, Prztors aud Proprztors had Triumphs granted 
them. In that ſame place he tells us of the Conditions on which a Triumph 
was granted, which were theſe, He muſt have kilPd five thouſand Enemies at 
leaſt, won much ſpoil, and augmented the Roman Dominions and Eſtates. Yet 
the ſame Lzvy tells us in his Fortieth Book,that P. Cornelis, and M.Bebixe Tris 
umphed over the Ligurians, who had yielded themſelves without fighting ; ſo 
here was Triumph without bloodſhed. Triumphs were not granted to thoſe 
who had prevail'd over a Roman Army ;, this render'd Ceſar odious to the Popu- 
Lacy, becauſe he would needs Triumph for his Vitory in Span over young Pom- 
pey; neither did that Invincible Captain out-live that Triumph fix Months. 
Orations were granted to meaner perſons, and for leſſer Vittories ; he who 0yajen; 
entered oyant, either went on foot, or on Horſeback, but had not his Army | 
to follow him, he carried a branch of Mirtle in his hand, and the people in 
their Acclamations cried, Ohe, or Oho; and by this it would ſeem it was Oha- 
tio, and not Ovatio;, ſome think it had its denomination ab ove, becauſe the Vi- 
tor Sacrificed a ſheep. The Priſoners were led before the Triumphant Chariot, 
and fo ſoon as it turned £2wards the Capitol, they were taken to the place of 
execution, ani put to death ; ſo you may be ſure that all were not merry in that 
day of joy. This certainly was a moſt barbarous and inhuniane cuſtom, where- 
with the Enemy of Mankind infſpir'd that-Warlike Nation. Chains of Gold Chains of 
were likewiſe given to deſerving perſons by moſt of the Ancients, and were gaiq 
won upon as rewards proper to Militaty perſons, as in ſome places they are 
"uſed yet. I. Ee ES 1 
Tohim, faith Polyb:;u, who firſt mounted to the Wall of an aſſaulted City, 
was given a Crown of Gold, as alſo to him who ſaved a Roman Citizen, or y 
from being kill'd by an enemy, upon whom the party who was ſaved, was obli- 
ged to look as his Saviour, and was compell'd to ſet the Crown on his head if 
he did not do it willingly- The firſt Crown was called Corona Muralis, or a Wall. | 
Crown ; the ſecond, Corona Civica, or the Citizen-Crown, This is all that CO 
we have from Polybirs of Rewards, except that he tells us that thoſe who re. Crown. 
ceived theſe gifts when they returned to Rome, miglit make ſhew of them at ſo- 
lemn Games and Aſſemblies, which indeed was no ſmall honour for them, fince 
none were permitted to wear them, but thoſe who had deſerved them; and 
theſe badges of honour they had liberty to place at the poſts of the doors of 
theit houſes, or in the moſt conſpicuous places of their dwellings, to be ſeen by 
all who paſt by, or came in to viſit them, In conſpeQ:ſſima adium parte, faith our 
Author. 
But I find in other ſtories that the Crown which was given to him who fay'd a 
Roman, was of Oak, it may be the Golden one was given to him who ſaved a Oaken 
Citizen without the death of the enemy, and the Oaken Crown to him who crown. 
both ſaved him and kill'd the enemy, who had endanger'd the Roman. A Crown 
of Gold was given to him who firſt entered the enemies Camp, and was called Campal 
Corona Caſtrenſts. A Crown of Gold was given to bim who in a Naval Battel Crown. 
ficſt entered an cnemics Ship, and was called Corona Nevalic. A Crown of Gold Bard 
was 
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was givett to any Commander for doing any gallant piece of ſervice. An Olive- 

Crowtr was given to liim who carried himſelf eminently in Battel. But the moſt 
| A6nowrable Crown of all was the Obſidional one, which was given to him who 
 Tceobred, or relieved a beficged City, Caſtle, or Camp ; for if he who ſaved 
 ofte Citizens life deſerved a Crown, much more he who ſaved a City, wherein 
' the fives of fo many Citizens were concerned. This Crown of relieving the 
: bifieged was of graſs or flowers, becauſe in theſe times it was a cuſtom, that 
theſe Who were vanquiſhed and reduced to obedience, preſented their Conque- 
routs with grafs, herbs, or flowers. Neither do 1 think it was bad policy ( be- 
fides the humanity of it) after the loſs of a Battel, or ſome other diſaſter, to 
comfort the Soldiers, by laying the blame on fortune, ſome miſtake, or acci- 
dent; imputing no blame to the Soldiers, thereby encouraging them to wipe 
- away rhe ſtain of their miſhap by ſome gallant and glorious atchievement. This 
was excellently praftiſed by Ceſar after his Army was bafled at the ſtorm of 
Pempeys Camp; and to the propoſal of rewards to thoſe who fought well, and 
comfort to thoſe who were overcome, doth Y37g: allude in the fifth of his 
e/Enetts: 

. Sic ait, & geminium pugne propoenit honorem 
Vittors, velatim auro vittiſque juvencum, 
Enſfem, atque inſignem galeam, ſolatia vifto. 


A Combats twofold prize he doth propone, 

A Bull with gilded horns he gives to one, 

To others he preſents fair Helms and Swords, 
And tothe vanquiſh'd comfortable words. 


 Thys you fee the Romens at beſt were ſevere enovgh in their puniſhments, 
ard tt their rewards frugal, many times exorbitant in the firſt, and Parſimoni- 
Ys in the ſecond ; yet as the Proverb goes, Better half a loaf than no brend - 
Better ſinall rewards than no rewards at all. Z 


EHAP. AXV. 


Polybius his Compariſon of the Macedonian Phalanx, and the 
. Roman Legion, review'd. © 


WT 


'T is a common ſaying, he who wins, plays beſt; yet it is not univerſally 

KR true, for very often the experteſt Gameſters are loſers, and ſo we find in 

all ages that great Captains, and well train'd Armies, have not always been 
victorious : yet I am not of the opinion that the ſucceſs of the Roman Armies 
unter the Conduct of Flaminics and eAmilins, againſt the two Macedonian 
Kings, Philip aid Perſeus, moved Polybizs to give-the Palm and Garland to the 
Legion, when he compared it wirh the Phalange towards the end of the Seven- 
teetith Book of his excellent Hiſtory ; for to attribute either the juftneſs of a 
cauſe, or yet the good or bad order of an Army to contingent events, were to 
ftipt the power of Heaven, (which both the Author and all Pagans. then did ac- 
knowledg to be in their gods) and leave nothing to that Eternal Providence 
which w adore, by the direction whereof the ations of Mortals are govern'd, 
atid is'iþ nothing more viſible than in rhe ſucceſſes and. rours of Armies. And 
therefore the Soveraign Lord of the World tzkes to himſelf the Title 'of Lord 
. of Hyſts, the ſmalleſt and moſt inconfiderable accidents in War, (which are all 


appointed by the finger of the Almighty) being able to produce moſt unexpeR- 


ed changes, as Ceſar well obſerved. There hath been therefore other reaſons 
that 
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that moy'd fo rational and judicious an Author. as Polybizs was both famed and 
known to be, to prefer the Legion to the Phalange ; other reaſons,-:þ ſay, 


than ſucceſs, and if 1 guefs'right at his meaning, ' you may take them to be 
theſe which follow, in his obſeryation of the advantages and diſadvantages 


of both. | 219” = | | 
The Phalanx being compos'd of ſixteen Ranks, andof one thouſand twenty Firſt advan- 
four Files of luſty well armed men, and at its cloſeſt Qrder or Conſtipation, rage of the 
ſo long as it is able to preſerye-its force; it bears, down all before it, for at Fialange- 
that poſture every Combatant takes up. but one . foot and a half of ground ; 
and ſuppoſe their Pikes but eighteen :toot long ( whereas the. Sariſſas were 
 ewenty one of lengrh ) you- may<cafily compute rhe points of the fitth Rank 
( or if you-will of the ſixth Rank) to extend three foot before the firſt Rank, of 
all which I have ſpoken enough in my Diſcourſes of the Grecian Militia. Now 
though al} the Ranks behind the ſixth are uſeleſs as to the preſenting their 
P.kes, or wounding an Enemy, yet by the weight and ſtrength of their Bo- 
dies they: aſſiſt the impreſlion of the firſt fix Ranks, help the charge to be 
more forcible, - and take away all poſſibility from thoſe that are before them, 
to turn their backs upon the Enemy. - But this. Phalange muſt have ſuch a xe; 6ra diga. 
ground; that” if may open and cloſe at pleaſure, and that ground: muſt be vantage. 
plain and even, without the encumbrances of Woods, Trees, Buſhes, Hedges, 
Ditches, Encloſures, riſing Hills, and hollow grounds; for any of theſe is 
ſufficient to diforder it in its parts,-and that being once done,” an Enemy with 
little or no-danger;, may -enter at the- void places of that great Body, when 
it is disjoyned, and Sword- men being -once within the points of the Pikes, 
the Pike-men: are ai prey to them, _—_ to the Roman Legionaries, who 
beſides ſhort Swords, carried: likewile- Semſpathe,, which 1 Engliſh, Daggers: 
Now, faith Polyb»s, ſuch a Champaign, ſachia Field, as we have. deſcribed, 
nor being tb be found every where, the Phalange muſt of neceſſity ſtay where 
it hath met with ſuch''a' ground, and march-from it, and accept of ſuch as 
time, place, or ioccaſion offers, 'as all- Armies muſt do. - If the firſt, then 
hath- ani Enenty free liberty to make himſelf Maſter of the Countrey, to bes 
fiege and force Towns, ' and take all other! manner of. advantages: It the fe- 
cond, and that the Field e improper for the Phalange, then the Enemy 
takes the advantage of the ground, "enters at the void - places, and haying 
fo difarray'd it, quickly overthrows-it-. Next Polybas grants; that the 
Phalange-: hath the advantage of- the Legion. in- this , that three foot be: yrs (econd ad. 
ing allowed 'between two Legionaries-:( whereot- | have ſpoke in my vantage. 
diſcourſe of Intervals ) and' but half fo' much to two Phalangites : When 
they are both to fight, it follows, that-every Legionary had two Phalangites 
in front of him'- and conſequently twelve Pikes preſented to him ; for it is 
already granted, that the points. of the"Pikes of the fixth Rank might be 
extended before the firſt Rank; ſo by this account, there were twelve men 
againſt one, ar advantage in nature irreſiſtible. Bur on the other part, the | 
Phalangites could not fight in Maniples, Cohorts, or ſmall Bodies, for being j,, @cond air. Þ 
ſeparated or-divided, they'were quickly broken. The Legionaries were' fo aqyinrage. 
Armed and Ffrained, - that they d. fight any ways either in a great or ſmall 
Body, or Man to Man, at any time, or it any place, let the inculnbrances be 
what they will:- © 977, 2 t : 
Let us reſume all this, and fay in one word Polyb;u« prefers ttie Legion to 
the Phalange, --becauſe the -eſſential propriety of the Phalange was to fight 
cloſe together, aud ſo- lang as-it was able to keep ſo, it was able to bear 
down the Legion ; but ſure (it could but ſeldome keep in one entire body, 
the Legion, -by” its order and conſtitution , being apr to fight in ſmall or 
little Bodies, and to divide according to opportunities and emergencies; 
conld _—_ enter at the void places of the Phalange; whether theie were 
ii-the Van, Rear or Flanks, and overthrowirt, as ofcen itdid. os | 
_ ©" T ſhall prefurne toadd two other advantages that I think the Legion had of A Legions 
the Phatanigeg\whith Polyb hath not mentioned. The firſt : The Phalange third advan- 
fought” alÞ it one Body, the Legion in three Bodies ſucceffively, one after vg 
another ; ſo that if the Haſati charged briskly, they might put the great 
Body of the+ Phalange in-fome diſorder; and they reticing, the Principes find- 
| | ing 
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ing. it in ſome diſcompoſure, might diſorder. it ſo, that the Triaris coming 


freſh. to the charge, might havea very cheap market of it. 


The ſecond advantage which I conceive the Legion had of. the Phalange, 
was in its larger Front, which 1 offer to make appear thus: The great Pha- 
lange conſiſted of {ſixteen thouſand three hundred eighty four heavy armed, 
theſe marſhall'd ſixteen deep, and ſo their Front conſiſted of one thouland twen. 
ty four men, to whom you are to allow one thouſand twenty four foot, fot 
them to ſtand on, when they were to fight; they ;had no more but one foot 
and a half allow'd between Files, and therefore for one thouſand twenty four 
Files, allow one thouſand twenty three diſtances, and for theſe fifreen-hundred 
thirty four foot. and a half, add theſe, the aggregate is two thouſand five hun- 
dred. fifty eight foor and a half; thus much ground, and no more, did the 


- Phalange take up in its Longitude, when it was to fight. The Legion was 


compoſed of three Bodies, who were marfhalPd one behind another : The 
Haſta: had the firſt Batallion, and were divided into ten Maniples, in every one 
of which were one hundred and twenty men, theſe were marſhall'd ten deep, 


and ſo each Maniple was twelve men in Front; for whom allow twelve foot 


to ſtand on, and, as both Polybiz: and Yegetizs do, allow three foot between 


| Files, twelve Files have eleven diſtances, and for them you muſt hare thirty three 


foot, add thirty three to twelve, makes forty five 3 lo much ground did eye» 
ry Maniple poſleſs in Front : }n every Batallion were ten Magi_nes, multi- 
ply then forry five by ten, the prodyCt will be four. hundred and fifry. You 


may- remember that I have elſewhere demonſtrated, that theſe ten Maniples 


had nine Intervals , and every [aterval muſt have as much ground allowed 


to it as the Maniple, that was forty five foot ; multiply. forty five by nine, 


the product is four hundred and five, add four. hundred and five to: four hun+ 
dred and fifty,. the aggregate is eight hundred fifty five foot 4 and fo much 
ground did the Haſtari of- one Legion poſſeſs. . In a Conſular Army there 
were four Legions,«then you are:to multiply eight hundred fifty, five by four, 
and the produ&t' will prove to-be three-thouſand four hundred; and twenty ; 
and ſo much ground did the Haftats of a Conſular Army take up in Front. 
Now here the Haftati are reckan'd ta be but twelve hnndred, the Legion ac- 
cording to Polybizs being ſuppos'd to be but four thouſand twp hyndred, 
But in e/Emlizs his Army againſt the Macedonian Phalanx, the Legions were 
of ſix thouſand, whereof the Tr:grzs ( according to Polybizs ) being only ſix 


- hundred, the Haſtars and Principes mult have conſiſted each of two thouſand, 
- and the Yelites muſt have been”, fourteen hundred. And by this account , 


Reaſons why 
a Phalanx 
rightly or- 
der'd, had 
the advantage 
of a Legion. 


Emilie his Haſtati: would have polſleſt in Front above five thouſand foot of 
ground , ſo it is clear, that the Hears of the weakeſt Conſular Army out- 
wing'd the Macedonian Phalange, and thereby was able to fall upon its Flanks ; 
ſuppoſing ſtill, which cannot he deny'd me, that the Roman Cavalry gave the 
Grecian Horſe work enough; and: they carrying ſhort managable Arms , 
might eaſily diſorder the Phalangites, being once enter'd within their great 
Body, ſo that the Principes and T74arw coming up freſh to the medley, would 
not find much difficulty to make that great bulk a prey. . Obſerve likewiſe, if 
you conſider the great Intervals of the, Rowan Maniples, all the Phalangites 
who in Battel met with theſe Intervals were uſeleſs, for they had: no Enemy 
to fight with. Theſe conjectures of mine I have preſum'd to add to Polybyx his 
weightier conſiderations. | rr iris 

But notwithſtanding all that is ſaid for the Legions adyantage over the 
Phalange, 1 am bold ( with ſubmiſſion to. Polybw« ) to ſay, If the Phalange 
be order'd, as 1 ſpoke of in my Diſcourſes. of the. Grecian Art of War, that 
is, not ſo deep as ſixteen, and conſequently of a larger Frong, and thereby 
not ſo apt to be ſurrounded or out-wingd, and with Reſeryes, 1 conceive, not 
only thoſe conjures of mine; but. all Polybi« his reaſons will cometonothing, 
or ſignifie little. Neither indeed can at all be perſwaded to believe, that fo ſoon 
as the Legionaries:- were enter'd at the void places within the Ranks of the Pha- 
lanx, that preſently they were Maſters of it ; for —_ the points of thoſe 
Pikes within which the Romans were come, were indeed uſeleſs, yet ſo were 
not the points of all thoſe Pikes that were at a convenient diſtance from them, 
befides, 1 hope it will be granted;. chat a Legionarics offenſive; weapon, Sh 

| | | Sword, 
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Sword was no more fervicable to him at that cloſe fight, than the Sword of 


a Phalangite was to him that carried it; for it is not imaginable, that he was 
bound to keep his Pike longer in his hand than it was uſeful for him, nor his 


Sword in its (heath, longer than it was time to draw it, in defence of his life: 


And what Il now ſpeak of a Phalange not ſo deep as fixteen, and conſequently 
of a greater Front, among the Greczans, and of Reſerves, which the Romans 
call'd S«bſidia, is no vain ſpeculation of mine, for 1 have formerly demon- 
ſtcared the truth of it out of good Authors, though I confeſs, I am convinced 
{uch Phalanges were not at C:necephals, where Q. Flaminizs beat Philip the Fa- 
ther, nor at Pidna, where L. e/Emili beat Perſeus the Son, both Kings of 
Macedon 


To confirm my opinion that the Legion by its conſtitution, had no adyan- Reman Army 


tage over a Phalange rightly order'd, I ſhall uſe the authority of Polybizss 


beat by Xan- 


againſt Polybizs 3 for he in his firſt Book relates to us, how the Carthaginiars | "CT 


in the firſt Punick War were brought fo low, that they were ready to accept 
any reaſogable conditions of Peace, till they gave the command of their 
torces to Zantippus, a Lacedemonian, that had come ont of Greece with ſome 
mercenary Laconians, and was one of thoſe, who in this age are called Souldi- 
ers of Fortune, who making uſe of the Grecian Rules, which he had learn'd 
in his own Countrey, marſhall'd the Carthaginian Army in ſeveral Bodies of 
Horfe and Foot, each to ſecond another z, adding the help of his Elephants, 
and chuſmg rhe moſt Champaign grounds he could, extended his Front to ſo 
great a length , that rhe Romans uſing their accuſtom'd order , were out- 
wing'd, farrounded, and totally routed by him ; and the Conſul, Arrilius Re- 
gulus, With five hundred more Romans, were led Captive into Carthage. Here 
Xantippus meerly by the Grecian Art of War, worſted the Romans, who made 
nfe of their own Art. | 


But | will goa greater length, may not we imagine, that Amilcar in the 


purſuance of that firſt Punick War, and his Son Hamibal in the beginning can 


(2an, 


And by Amila 
Han- 


of the ſecond, imitated revs 4 of and manag'd the War according to that nibal,who fol- 
I 


pattern he had left behind him ? I ſuppoſe we may believe it. If this do not 
prove that the difference between the Grecian and Roman Art of War did not 
always make the one Nation victorious over the other, then take more 

Inftances. | 
Pyrrhs King of Epirns, at his firſt coming into Zaly with a Grecsan Army, 
Grecian Arms, and Art of War, did beat the Romans in Battel, fo did he the 
fecond time. A fancy took him to arm his Souldiers after the Roman faſhi- 
on, and then he was beaten by the Romans. Hannibal, when he came firſt to 
Taly, beat the Romans in ſet Battel, and I believe with theſe kind of Arms, 
and that order of War which Xanpprs uſed in Afrirk,; and conſequently 
Grecian. But Polybizs tells us in his ſeventeenth Book, that the ſame Hannibal 
armed all his es. after the Roman manner, no. doubt, with thoſe 
Arms that he had taken'from them z now as he had beaten them formerly 
with Carthaginian and Grecian Arms, ſo he beat them frequently afrerward 
with Roman Arms. Therefore this noble Hiſtorian in that place doth not 
attribute Hanmbals Victories to any advantage his Souldiers had, either in 
Arms or Art over the Romans, but to his own ſingular Prudence, his Cou- 
rage and Conduct, and extraordinary Qualifications, and to uſe Polybius his 
own expreſſion, His Capital Engine. But when, ſaith he, a Roman General, 
equal in abilities to him, came to command the Roman Armies, then VIGO 
few from Hannibal over to Sripio. But let us ask the queſtion, Why ſo !? 
Since both Captains were equal in Valour and Conduct, and if there-was any 
odds, the Carthaginian no queſtion, had it, becauſe of his long experience, 
and almoſt matchleſs policy in feats of Arms, and that there was bur little 
difference in their Arms; or manner of Militia, Here Polybins is at a ſtand, 
and gives no reaſon for it, but that Fortune would haye it ſo. What Fortune 
was. to him, that is Providence to us. He was ignorant of what the wiſeſt 
of men ſaid long before the foundation of Rome was laid, That there is a time 
for every purpoſe under Heaven, a time to kill, and 4 time to heal, a time to gain, 
and a time to loſe. And in another place, That the race is not to the ſwift, nor the 
batrel ta the ſtrong, nor favour to the men 1 Shall; but time and chance happeneth to 
: them 
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fn them all. And.indeed that happeneth to all, and to every one, what the eter- 
nal hath-ordain'd for them. - Nor did Polybizs know what. was reveal'd to Ne- 


Daniel Ch. 2. bychadnez&ar in that dream which Daniel interpreted to him, that the Perſi- 


ans ſhould ſubdue the 4ſſyrians, the Grecrans ſhould ruine the Perſians, and the 

Romans ſhould put a period to the Macedoxiar Monarchy. There was no 
ſtop to be made to the current of the Victories of the Romans whom the Al- 
mighty had pre-ordain'd to become Maſters of the World. That thexe is 
ſuch an All-ruling: Providence was not unknown to the wiſer Heathens, though 
they, being in a miſt, did not fee with ſo clear eyes, as we who are illumi- 
nated by the brighter rays of Gods own, word ;, and for all that, I think few 
Divines can expreſs in fewer words the omnipotency and unbounded power of 
the moſt high, than a Pagan Poet did, when he wrote, 


Ovid's Met, | Sic ait, immenſa eſt, finemque potentsa cel; 


Non habet, & quicquid ſupert voluere, perattum eſt. 


Heay*gs power hath no limits, hence we ſee 
Ali done infallibly, what Gods decree. 


If Pelybius had liv'd in our days, he might bave ſeen the hand of Heayen diſtri- 

buting ViRtory (to ſpeak with reverence and ſubmiſſion to the Almighties plea- 

ſore) more partially, than he either heard it was awarded in the Hannibatians 

or ſaw it given in the third Punick War : of the firſt whereof he writes, 

when he falls upon this diſcourſe with us, He might have ſeen men of one 

Nation, arm'd alike, following one and the ſame method of War, and for 

any thing | know, of equal Courage, both parties inflanid, the one with Loy. 

al zeal, the other with rebellious rage, aCting their parts very highly on the 

King Ch2r/2%7 bloody ſtage of War : he might have ſeen, I ſay, the beſt of Soveraign Kings 
the Firſt. Joſe his Crown and Life, and bave his head chopp'd off with an Ax, when the 

- worſt of Subjects and greateſt of Rebels had his deck*d with Bays. 
Or if Polybis had liv'd but one age longer than hedid, he might have ſeen 
the Roman Legions, ( which he ſo much commends) cutting one anothers 


Throats, all Countrey-men, all men of equal Courage and Conduct, arm'd - 


al:ke, uſing one and the ſame Art and Diſcipline of War, embruing their hands 
in one anothers blood. and thoſe who fought for the State and Liberty of 
their Countrey, overthrown, Kkild, murther'd, and maſſacred, and their Ene- 
caferad mies almoſt ador'd for their ſucceſs in a bad cauſe : and he might have either 
Ponzey ſeen or heard of Pompeys Head ignominiouſly {truck off, and Ceſars crown'd 
; with Laurels. 
And if Polyvius had been an eye-witneſs of the prodigious ſucceſs Guſtavimz 
Adolphus the Great King of Sweden had in Germany in the year 1630. when he 
Emperour invaded the Roman Empire, and how he took Cities, Forts and Caſtles, more 
gras Bas the for their number, and more conſiderable for their Strength, Beauty, and 
3 
queſts in leſs than two years time, than Hanmbal d:d in Jraly the whole eighteen 
years he ſtay'din it : If, I ſay, he had ſeen this, he had never attributed Victory 
to the goodneſs of Arms,the cunning of the Art or exactneſs of the Diſcipline of 
War,for he would have ſeen the Emperour Ferdinand the Seconds Generals, wile, 
_ couragions, <xperienced, vigilant as well, and as much as either the King himſelf, 
or any of his great Captains. Beſides, both Wallenſte;n Duke of Friedland, and 
Count Til:, had that which Polybiu4 himſelf requires in a General, that was, they 
were fortunate : Their great ViCEtories over the Kings of Bohemzaand Denmark, 
Bethlem G abor, the Duke of Brunſwick, the Marqueſles of Badex and Durlach, and 
the famous Earl of Mansfield, being yet freſh in memory. And if Polybius had ſeen 
any diſparity of Arms, or Armour, or of Horſes, either tor their number or their 
goodnels, in this Germaz War, he had ſeen the Emperours Armies have the odds 
by much ; neither was the difference of the manner of their War, or Ratio 
Belli, ſo conſiderable, as to caſt the Scales fo far, as that Martial King did in 
lo ſhart a time, Nor was Hannibals diſcent into Jraly with few more than twenty 
thouſand men, more hazardous than the Kings landing in Garmany with eight 
or ten thouſand at moſt, was juſtly thought ro be. What was it then, would 
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Riches, in the ſpace of ſix months; and madea greater progreſs in his Con- 
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Polybius have ſaid, that carried Vidtory ( whoſe wings Ferdinands Generals and 


Armies thought they had clipp'd) over to the Sweed, what elſe but the hand of 
the Almighty, who when that Emperour was very fair to have reduced Ger= 
many to an abſolute Monarchy, ſaid to him and the whole houſe of Auſtria, 
Non plus ultra, Go no further. 

Tirus Livins had read without all queſtion, this compariſon of Polgh;zs, 
whereof 1 have ſpoken enough, and it may be, hath taken from it a hint co 
ſtart another queition, which is this : If the great Alexander after his return 
from India, and his fubduing ſo many Nations in little more than ten years 
time, had made a ſtep over to [taly, what the iſſue of the War between him 
ard the Romans would have been? And gives his Sentence, that infallibly his 
Countrey men would have beaten that Great Conquerour. Paola Paruts, a 
Noble Venetian, and a Procurator of Sr. Hark, refutes Livixs his arguments, and 
concludes, that the Macedonian would have oyer-maſter'd the Romans. Bur in 
ſteps a third, an Author of no ſmall reputation, the renown'd Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who will give the prize to neither Macedonian nor Roman, but to his own 
Enoliſh. It will not be denied, but the E-gh;ſh Nation did admirable feats in 
France (which was indeed the Stage on which Ceſar afted his moſt martial ex- 
ploits) under Edward, the Third, King of England, and his Son the Black 
Prince, as alſo under Henry the Fifth while he liv'd, and after his death, 
uader his Valiant Brothers. But Para refutes Lovims, yet I haye ſeen 
none that oppoſeth Sir Walter, and I am ſure I ſhall not, becauſe I am 
not ſo much beholding to the Grecians and Rowens, as to the Engliſh. But 
thoſe who are curious to read the reaſons of all the three, may find thoſe of 
Levy in his ninth Book of his firſt Decad; thoſe of Parurs in the ſecond 
Chapter of his Political Diſcourſes; and thoſe of Ralezgh in the firſt Chapter 
of the fifth Book of the firſt part of his Hiſtory of the World; 

But to return to Z:oy's queſtion, 1 ſhall tell my opinion, and that is lawful 
enough for me to do, and it is this: Since Hambal, as Polybius confeſleth, 
carried not much above twenty thouſand men over the Alps, of all that great 
Army that he brought out of Spain, and with them durſt invade the Roman 
Seignories in ſaly it ſelf, when Rome was Miſtreſs of Sicily and Sardinia, and 
of the Sea too ; when Hanmbal, I ſay, notwithſtanding the Romer power, and 
all the obſtructions that Haro and his party made againſt him within Carthage, 
durſt fight, and did beat the Romans ſo often, that if he had purſued one of 
his Victories, he had gone fair to have ſet up his Trophies in the Capitol. 
When with ſuch a ſtock Hammbal could do fo great things, I think, in all hu- 
mane probability, Alexaxder, who was maſter of the beſt and richeſt places of 
the World , who was an abſolute Soveraign Monarch ( and ſo not liable 
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opinion, 


or accountable to a Senate) not in fear or jealouſie of any Competitor, a 


great and an experienced Warriour, of an Invincible Courage, Maſter of prodi- 
gious Forces both at Sea and Land, his power almoſt boundleſs, and yer his 
Ambition more unlimited than his Power z If he, I fay, had enter'd Italy, and 
invaded the Raman State (then but in its Infancy, and ſhouldering for more 
room with its neighbour Cities) he had made it ſubmit to his uncontrol- 
ible pleaſure, or drown'd the very Roman name inthe pit of eternal Obliyioa. 
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CHAP I: 
Of the Modern Militia in General, 


= E who will rightly ſhape or form that monſtrous Beaſt that war the wild 
Bellua, that wild Boar of the Foreſt, that plucketh up all Boar of the 

Vineyards by the roots, War ; muſt begin, ſaith Thems/ts. Forteſt. 
cles,with the Belly: meaning, Proviſions and Victuals muſt be 
prepared to maintain the Armies okthole Princes and States, 
who wage War. And becauſe meat in an orderly way coſts 
money, they ſay money is the ſinews of War; yet we 
| have ſeen and known Armies rais'd and maintain'd with lit- 
tle or no money, Prepared by thoſe who levied them, but ſome exceptions 
take not away an univerſal rule. | _ | 

How the ancient! Nations, as well Grecians, Romans, as others ſhap'd this 
Beaſt of War, how-they compoſed his members, and how they entertam'd and 
ted him, both for their awn defence, and to offend others, I have ſhew'd to my 
Reader in my former Diſcourſes, as far at leaſt as by conjectures rationally 
grounded on the authority of approved Authors, (beſides Milian, eAneas, Pod 

| Iyvins; 
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tybues, and Vegetius) it was poſlible for me to reach. But coming now to ſpeak 
of the Modern Art of War, | fiad my ſelf more embarcaſſed than in the deline- 
ation of the reſt ; for beſides the differences of the manner of War uſed by-ſe- 


_ veral Nations (which perhaps inight all be digeſted in one form with ſotne ex- 


certigns not very eſſential) 1 know not of what date, age, years, or Centuries of 
years, I ſhall make the Modern Militia. If I ſhall date its Birth from the time 
the Reman Artof War began to be corrupted, I ſhould perhaps make it too 
old; fer Yegerius complains that the ſubſtance of that was well near ſpent, and 
no More tut a ſhadow of it left long before his time ; which moy'd the Empe- 
rar Yalcntimianto command higto compoſe a Syſteme of the ancient Xomar 
Conſtitutions of War, which had been necdleſs if they had been then in vigor: 
and how Yegetins hath acquitted himlelf of that undertaking,l have already told 
you. But it 1 ſhould date the age of the Modern Art of War from the time that 


_ Gui;powder was invented, I might perhaps hit right enough at its age, becanſe 
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no doubt Gunpowder made a great alteration on the whole face and body of 
War. Bur 1 am ſurel have but few, or rather no helps to write the Series of 
its Hiſtory, either from the decay of the Roman Militia, or from the time- that 
Gunpewder was heard to make fo loud and fo fearful a noiſe in the World: 

Thovgh we are told that the ancient Roman cuſtoms of War were worn out 
of uſe, yet none tell us when either they were reſtor'd, or yet what dthers were 
broug. T in their room. Neither do we find that thoſe who wrote Hiſtories after 
the decadency of the Roman Empire give us light in itz or yet what kind of Mi- 
litia was uſed by thoſe Nations who had the confidence with their ſharp ſwords 
to cut out to themſclyes very large portions of the great bulk of that almcſt 
Univerſal Monarchy. From Hiſtory we know that the Goths, the Yangals, the 
Huns, and the Lovpobards, invaded the Empire, and fought many ſucceſsful 
Batrels with ſome Roman Emperours, and their Lieutenants, and that they con- 
quer'd Kingdoms by feats of War, and got them confirm'd to them by articles 
of peace. But what order theſe Nations kept in Modelling their Armies, what 
Diſcipline to preſerve them, how they arm'd them, what art they vs'd in Em- 
batelling, fighting, or takibpg Towns, none of the Roman Writers that I know 
of, hath either told us, or given us ground to conjecture, except a few things 
of one of the Theodoricks King of the Goths. And from thoſe Nations who were 
Barbarians, who it may be knew not what it was to read or write, we are not 
in reafon to expect any (ignificant account, | 

As little do we know what manner of Militia was uſed in France, Germany, 
Batavia, and England, when they firſt emancipated themſelves from the ſubje- 
Ction of the Roman Empire. The ViRories the Saracens had in all the three 
known parts of the World, the whole power of the Emperours of Greece in 
the Eaſt, with almoſt innumerable Armies frem the Weſt to recover the Holy 
Land from thoſe Saracens (long before the name of a Turk was heard of) not be- 
ing able to keep Jeruſalem long from them, demonſtrate that they were well 
arm'd, well train'd, and hid a Diſcipline of War, and that a very exquiſite 
one ; but what it was, we are yet to ſeek, ſor any thing we find in Hiſtory, and 
yet thoſe Expeditions are very famous, and ſtand authentically recorded. We 
read that Charles Martel Major of the Palace in France, made War with the 
Saracens, and in one Battel which he fought in Provence, laid one hundred thou- 
ſand of them in the duſt. His Son Pepi: made a ſucceſsful War againſt the Lom- 
bards in Iraly at the inſtance of Pope Zachary; ſo did his Son Charles the Great, 
againſt both them, the Pagan Saxons in Germany, and the Moors in Spain; but 
how the Armies of either the one party or the other were arm*d, model'd, mare 
ſhall*d, or Embatrel'd, is wrapt up in the abyſs of dark oblivion. 

What ſhall we fay ſince Fire-guns alter'd many of the ancient cuſtoms of 
War, and by piecemeal hath obtained the pre- eminence over almoſt all offen- 
ſive weapons, and ct allenges the Prerogative even before and over the Sword, 
the Lance, and the Pike, much more oyer the Bow, the Arrow, Dart, Jave- 
lin and Sling : and yct from Hiſtory we are no more acquainted with the man- 
nec of War ſince they came in uſe,than we were before their invention; of the 
rruth whercof take a ſhort view. | 

What vaſt Provinces and goodly Countries the Turk ſince the birth of Gun- 


powder,hath acquired in Aſia, Africk, and Europe, is obyious to our G—_— 
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the Hiſtories of all Nations were ſilent. And though in the general we are told 
that his order is good; the Government and Diicipline obſerv'd in his nume- 
rous Armies is ſtrift and excellent, yet the particulars haye been hitherto rela- 
ted to us but very confuſedly : neither doth Mr. Rycast in his Book of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the Ortoman Empire, Printed a few years ago, help us much, but 
rather gives us occaſion to think that the Turks have loſt their ancient Art of 
War; or if they {till retain it, we muſt wonder how theſe Unbelievers have 
triumph'd over ſo many both Chriſtian and Mabomeran people, with ſo undiſ- 
ciplin*d and diſorderly multitudes, as his relation makes them to be; for he 
ſaith, their principal Foot which are the Jamzaries (reputed to have been the 
ſtrength and ſupport of that great Monarchy) fight confuſedly; and the Spahies 
(who are the beſt of their Cavalry) fight likewiſe in little good order; he ſays, 
that ſometimes they charge thrice, and if they then break not the enemy, they 
fly ; and withal he makes their Artillery very inſignificant, in regard that as he 
writes, they have no Gunners but ſuch as eirher they take Priſoners, or are ſold 
to them for Slaves, who ſtay no longer with them than any fair opportunity is 
ofter*d them to run away. 

Thovgh perhaps the Viftories which the great Tamberlan obtain'd, and the 
celerity he uſed in making theſe Conqueſts, which have render'd him ſo famous, 
be not ſo yalt asStories make them; yet we may believe his Atchieyements to 
have been extraordinary, in regard the Great Afogul of India derives his Pedi- 
gree in a lineal deſcent from him, and at this day poſſeſſeth a vaſt and a Great 
Empire, which is but a remnant of a far greater acquir'd by Tamberlan, whoſe 
Diſcipline is cry'd up to have been. exceeding ſtrict, his Art of War ſo exact 
and orderly, that he never went out of the Field without Viftory, or from a be- 
ſieged Town withouteither its ſubmiſſion or deſtruction.lt is written of him that 
the day he fought with Bajazet at Mount Stella, his Army conſiſted of a Million of 
men, and yet he made uſe of them all in the time of the Batte]. If this be all true 
Is it not pity that the manner of his Encamping, Beſlieging, Embattelling, an 
fighting is not left on record to poſterity ? | 

And to come home, the Scottzſh, the Engliſh, and the French Hiſtories tell 
us, what bloody Engagements have been among them; and what Battels have 
been fought with yarious ſucceſs: but except that we are told that the French 
Gens de Armes were numerous, beſides their other Cavalry z that the Engisſh 
uſed the Bow and the Bill, and had men of Arms likewiſe; and that the Scors 
fonght on Horſeback with Lances and Jacks of Mail, and on foot with long 
Pikes, Battel-axes, Bows, and two-handed Swords , what know we more of 
the Art of War that any of all the three praCtis'd, of the order they kept, how 
ſtrong their ſeveral Bodies and Batallions were, or what names they gave them, 
how deep they Marſhal'd either their Horſe or Foot, how they EmbattelPd,how 
they Encamped, and how they form'd their Sieges ? for all theſe we have no- 
thing but ill grounded conjeCtures, and very confuſed notions. E218 

L know not whom we ſhall juſtly blame for this great defe&t, but the ſeveral 
Generals of ſeveralArmies, belonging to ſeveralNations.,and in ſeveral ages,who 
if either they could not, or would not write the Hiſtory of their own or others 
- ations, (as Xenephon and Thucydides among the Grecians, Julius Ceſar and Cato 
among the Romans, Meoniuc, and a few others in our Modern times), yet 1 think 
they were obliged to cauſe their Secretaries to keep exa&t accounts of the man- 
ner of theſe Sieges, and thoſe Battels which under their Command were either 
form'd or fought, that ſo they might have been tranſmitted to poſterity. Some 
have done ſo, but moſt have neglected it, thinking it enovgh if their actions 
were generally remember'd, recommending the particulars ro the information 
of Hiſtorians, which many times is ſuch that it looks rather like a Romance 
than a true ſtory. But 1 had rather you ſhould hear onluc that famous Marſhal 
| of France upon this Subjeft, who in the Third Book of his firſt Tome, ſays, 
That Hiſtorians who write the feats of War, deſcribe ſeldom or never the Par. 
ticularities of the ation, as how ſuch a Caſtle was ſurprized, in what order 
ſuch a Town was aſſaulted, or in what manner defended, how ſuch two Armies 
were Marſhal'd before they join'd in Battel, how the Horſemen were arm'd, 
and how the Foot, with many more circumſtances neceſſary to be known by 
thoſe who in time coming defire to be inſtructed, and eſpecially ſuch as intend 
to 
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to-ſerve' their Prince and'Conotry in Military Employments, that from thence 
they may learn how to demean themlelves in the like occaſions. Bur, fays he, 
the whole multirude-of Hiſtoriographers conceive they do enough if they tel} 
us ſuch'a Barret was' fought, fuck'a Prince or General gain'd the Victory, ſuch 
a Ciry was beſieged and! yielded,and fuch'a one: was raken by aſlaulr. For himſelf, 


he profeſſeth he wrote his Commentaries to: be regiſters of the a&ions. of his 


time; the particulars whereof might ferve to inform thoſe who were to come 
after him, how to carry themſelves either in Sieges, Aſſaults, Skirmiſhes, Ran- 
counter, or Battef; for rhoſe, ſairh-he, who:think they know not ſo much as.I, 
will be glad to earn of me, but thoſe who fancy they know enough already, 
need no: Maſter, In another place he fays, Hiſtorians are to be blam'd for not 
wririmg particular things, and of particular men : they think, ſays he,they do 
enoygh if they name Princes, or Captain-Generals, and paſs over with filence 
all orher perſons that are nor of ſo large a Stature. Thus far XF4n/zc Marſhal 
of France. 

Yo this ſame purpoſe you may ice Poſybies his complaint in his Twelfth Book, 
where he ſays, Hiſtorians firſt err, 1n not writing things truly, and as they were 
done; and next that they give no particular account ot the manner of Battels, 
Skirmiſhes, Surpriſals, and Sieges : and this he attributeth to their want of 
$kill, and therefore wiſheth that all great Captains would write the Hiſtories 
of their own actions themſelves. 

Thefe Complaints of Polybizee and Montane are juſt: but I complain of another 
kind of Hiſtorians, who take npon them to give us deſcriptions of all thoſe 
Particularities without having receiv'd particular relations from the principal 
aftors, and this they do erther upon hear fay, regiftring the fables of vain and 
tgnorant Soldiers (who either have been, or pretend to have been in the action) 
for troths; or write according to-therr own apprehenſions of things, which many 
times are ſo pitifully weak, that their extravagancies put knowing Readers on 
the rack, and force them to caft their Books away from them. And indeed I 
have read the deſcriptions of ſome Battels in Books writ by no mean Authors, 
wherein both Armies were MarſhaFd in ſack order that I could nor fancy it 
confd be done by any ex Amadis de G aut, or the Knight of the Sun. 

Letus except from theſe, of Modern Hifforians, Paolo Giovio, d' Avila, and 
the orher omknown Author of the Hiſtory of the Civil Wars of France, Phatiy 
de Comines, Cardinal Bentivog tio, Strada, Fobn Petit, Edward' Philips his late 
Hiſtory of England, Chemnitius his _— of the Swediſh Expedition, Theas 
trum Entropaum, theſe two laſt written in high Dutch, and, D+ Sir5 who hath 
written the Hiſtory of theſe times very Voluminouſly in Irafiar. Theſe having 
either been Actors themſelves, or having got their relations from thoſe Empe. 
ronrs, Kings, Princes, or Generals who manag'd the Wars, have given us 
Hiftories well worth the reading. ' To theſe we may add Gmicerardins, thouph 
for his prolixity he be nfed very ſcurriloufly by Boccalini, who! tells us that in 
Parnafſ. a Laconian (who had expreſt his thoughts. in three words whick he 
might have done in two) was order'd for his puniſhment to read Guirriardens. 
The poor fellow beg'd rather to be fley'd alive, than be tortor'd with reading 


_. an Hiſtorian who in the relation of the War between the Floremtines and Piſans, 


Wwe have but 
few Tatticks., 


I! Gran Capi- 
tans, 


made l<nger difcourfes of the taking a Pigeon: houſe than he needed to have 
made of the beft fortified Caſtle. | 

Yet this much moſt, if not all Hiſtorians agree on, when they ſpeak of Ar- 
mies, they mention Van, Battel, and Reer , which ſhews that the Roman me- 
thod of Marſhallting their Armies in three Bodies, one behind another, was 
obſerved by moſt Nations, till of later years ſome Maſters of rhe Military Art, 
for ſome good reafons, thought it convenient to reduce themto two. 

It is pity fo few ſince Yegeriz his time have ſhewn themſelves Tafticks, that 
is roteach us the Art of War ufed in their own time, for fo we ſhouſd have 
known the Military Cuſtoms of feveral Nations, and of ſeveral ages, ] have 
heard rhat Gonſatoo di Corduba (who by his gallant Condut recover'd the King- 
dom of Naples from the French for the Houſe of Arragon) wrote in $ ani 
Tratrado ds re MHilirari y if it be extant, it muſt be well worth the peruſal, as 
the work of one who by his great aCtions had acquir'd to himſelf the Tirte of 
It Gran Capitan, the Great Captain. | 


In 
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ON 
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- In the laſt year of the Reiga of Hexry the Fourth of France, about ſixty | 
years ago, Lows de Montgomery Lord of Carbmſim, wrote a little Book, De la Lows de Mont- 
Ahice Francoiſe, of the French Militia 3 it ſhows him to have been very. much a £9%9- 
Soldier, but the marrow of that piece lyeth in his deſcriptions of ſome Artifi- 

cial Fire-works, the knowledg whereof lyes not in every mans way, nor is it 

neceſſary for every Soldier, thought it add to his perfeCtion. ' The Sieur de Presſ. P1riſſac- 

ſec. wrote a little Treatiſe in French of Military Queſtions and Reſalves, very _ 1 75 
well Engliſhed by Mr. Cruſo,. an underſtanding Captain, ,who 1 ſuppoſe wrote Captain Crs- 
himſelf 1n Ezgisſk a Book of Cavalry, well worth the reading. Bockler a German rn 
Engineer, hath not many years ago written in his own language a piece where. ; 

in he gives usa pretty good account of the Military Cuſtoms of his own Coun- 

try in his own time, which may be from the year 1630, till the year 1654, or. _ 
thereabout. Lieutenant Colonel Elton , his Compleat Body of the Military 1j.,+:nan: 
Art, with the Supplement added to it by Captain R«d, (without. which it is Colonel 

not a Compleat Body) is a piece well worth. the peruſal. There are certainly E/tor. 
others who have writ of this Subject, whom I have. neither ſeen.nor read. - 

; Some agala there are who inſtead of informing us what, method or ordinan- 

ces of. War, Princes and States uſed in their time, (the want whereof I ſo much 
lament) give us Models of their own framing, either in whole, or in part; for Princes and 
my part L _ any new ere nan - the reformation of an old one, — 
ts the work of a Prince or State, who are a # tobring together perſons expe- —— 
rienc'd in all kind of Military affairs to give their a bs. out. cr ques oy — 
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' Prince or State may frame ſuch Conſtitutions as are thought:moſt conducible to 
7 ny on a War, and then by their authority impoſe a neceſlity of obedience to 
e 


Conſtitutions; and therefore they ſhould not be the. work of - any 


private perſon. Brancatis an Italian peremptorily condemns the uſe of the 


Pike ; and in imitation of him Mr. Zupror an Explſb man writes a Book, where- 
in he endeavours to prove the uſeleſneſs of that ancient weapon, bur I ſhall 


meet withrhis arguments in another place. 


+ Machiavelli goes a greater length, and preſents the world with a Milice of Machicoom 
his own, the oath of is own brain, a hodg podg of ſome of the Ancient, and his ng | 
fome of the Modern Militia, with a mixture of many of his own inventions; War- 

In his Books of thar Subject, he fathers moſt of his notions on Fabritio Colonng, 
2n excellent Captain, who no doubt, if ever he had ſeen thetn, had rejetted 
them as ſpurious. Some of his miſtakes 1 have touch'd in my Diſcourſes of the 
Roman Art of War, I ſhall only in this place trouble my Reader with two oc - 
three Animadyerſions that will ſhew his skill in Martial affairs. 

In his fourth Book, he makes it one of his Maxims, thar all good 
ſhould rather receive than give the charge ; of this I ſpoke in the Nineteenth pirg obſerva. 
Chapter of my Eſlays of the Reman Art of War, here 1 ſhall tell:you the rea- tion of then, 
ſon he gives for his opinion. The firſt fury, ſaith he, is caſily ſuſtamed by firm 
and-experienc'd\ Soldiers, and then it vanitheth in ſmoke. But I ask firſt, what 
if they who are charged be neither firm nor experienced, for all Armies are 
not compoſed of Vetepans ? next I ask, what if they be both firm and experi- 
enc'd, and yet. do not fuſtain the charge in thoſe two caſes, the ficſt charge. 
vaniſheth not in ſmoke ? Pompey his Soldiers were firm and experienc'd, yet did 
not: ſaſtain Ceſars Charge at Pharſaka : but of this I ſpoke enough in another 

ce. 
mY that ſame Fourth Book this Author ſhews us how an enemy may be ſurroun- 
ded in time of Battel, and I pray you obſerve the Leſſon he gives how to do it : 
Firſt, ſaith he, let the front of your Army be MarſhaFd equal with that of your 
enemy ; then, ſays he, let your front retire by little and little, and your flanks 
ſtanding ſtill ſhall environ your enemy. I doubt not but Machiavel thought this 
a ſquint device, but it is a fancy only beſeeming a Gentleman of the long robe. 
| Fhe had ſaid, Iet your Battel ſtand, and your wings extend themſelves, he had 


Captains 


Second. 


| ſpoke ſome ſenſe ; but a front to retire is an improper ſpeech, and unintelligi- 


ble in the Art of War: for in ſtrift and proper languagea Front and aReer con- 
fiſts but each of them of one rank,whether that be of ten, a hundred, a thouſand, 
ten thouſand,or twenry thouſand Men,or Horſe; ſo the firſt rank which is the 
Front cannot retire further than ſix or three foot allowed to be between it and 
the ſecond rank, unleſs all the ranks, and - pp the whole Batallion re- 
ire, 
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tire. 1 grant there be ſome who will ___ the half of the ranks to be the Front, 
_ andthe other half the Reer, as in our Foot- Batallions, which are ſix deep, the 
three firit ranks make the Front, the other three the Reer ; bur this, as 1 think, 
is not proper language, neither will it help Machiavel ; for his Front of the three 
firſt ranks cannot retire till the three laſt ranks (that are behind them) retire firſt. 
Beſides all this, I doubt if in Machzavels time, Captains might well hazard more 
than now, to command a Barallion of men to retire, for tear they could not 
get them to advance again, at leaſt not ſo readily. 

Fuſtus Lipſues had reafon to accuſe Machiavel of groſs ignorance for denying 
the right ordering of a Militia to be an Art, and certainly his conceit to do ſo 
was very extravagant; beſides he contradicts himfelf, for he calls his Treatiſe 
. of War, I ſette lbri de!” arte della guerra di Nicolo Machiavells, Seven Books of 
- the Art of War of Nico! Machiavell. - 
| Jndced Soldiers are very little bound to him; for he ſays, neither Prince nor 
State ſhould ſuffer any of thoſe who profeſs to live by the Art of War,to dwell 
under them ; nor doth, ſaith he,any vertuous or good man uſe it as an art ; and 
adds, that thoſe who do ſo, mult of neceſſity be falſe, fraudulent, treacherous, 
aud violent, for they mult (faith this Doctor) either obſtruct all peace, that 
the Wag continuing, they may thereby be maintained, or they muſt pill, plun- 
der, and make ſpoil of other mens goods in the time of War, that thereby 
they may maintain themſelves in the time of peace. This is bad enough if jxtic 
all true. ES: 
Theſe are kis goodly arguments which are but his own idle dreams, for it is 
no difficil matter to- keep men who make profeſſion of Arms within the 
bounds of their duty, even when they bur ſeldom receive their wages ; and this 
in this age is viſtble to the whole world. Nor can many Inſtances. be given where 
men of War obſtrufted that peace which their Maſters deſir'd, or which: both 
parties were contented to make. And if after the concluſion of a peace, and 
disbanding of Armies, any exorbitancies chance to be committed by the Soldi= 
ers (as ſeldom any Tuch thing falls out) they have been occalion*d by too great 
a defalcation of. their pay, with the half or moity whereof all Modern Soldiers 
- will be heartily well contented, fo perfectly have.they learn'd the Baprs/ts Leſlon 

1a the Goſpel, to be content with their wages. - 

But to conclude, I know not whether I ſhall more cry up the lowlineſs of 
ſpirit of thoſe great Stateſmen who are pleaſed to deſcend from their high 
Spheres to learn their Politicks from Machiavell, or commend the generoſity of 
thoſe Captains who diſdain to ſtoop ſo low as to receive their Leſſons of the 
Military Art from the Town-Clerk of Florence. | 

I ſuppoſe all that can be expected from me in the following Diſcourſes, is in 


What the Au: ſome places to ſet down wherein the ordinances and cuſtoms of War in all or 
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moſt of the ſeveral points or parts of it, in divers Countries agree or- diſa- 
gree, with the praQtice of the preſent times,and when I give my own opinion, it 
ſhall be ſparingly, and with ſubmiſſion : neither ſhall ] decline to go as far back 
in the \nveſtigation of the Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions of War in former times, 
as [ have either probable grounds for conjecture, or any glimpſe of light to 
conduct me. : 

Since | wrote this Chapter, I have ſeen ſame Frenchmen who having been Sol- 
diers themſelvcs, have given us an account of the preſent French art and order 
of War, as De la Valiere, Monſieur Loni de la Saya, and ſome others. 
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ſometimes carried out of Sweden to m__ Wars, and that in great numbers, 
IJ . | 
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Of Levies, the manner of ſeveral Nations in making them. Duties 


of Soldiers when they are levied, their age, and how long they 
are bound to ſerve. | | 


AE are properly the members of the great Body of War, and men are | 
{ A the ſinews of Armies. The beſt choice, ele&ion, or levy of men is of Yoluntary 
the ſubjects of that Prince-or State who makerh the War, where the Law of the Levy: 
Land impoſeth a neceſſity on men fit for ſervice, to enroll themſelves according 
to their ſeveral ranks and qualities. And this Levy alters its nature according to 
the nature of the War, for if that be a Defenſive one, the Levy 1s Voluntary, 
for ordinarily men riſe willingly in arms for the defence of their Country, Lives, 
Wives and Children. Burt if the War be an Offenſive one, intended to invade a 
ſtranger, and (ſuch as leads Natives from theic Countries and Homes, and car- 
ries them to foreign lands ; it is not univerſally voluntary, and very oft gets 
the name of a Preſs. In this kind of Levy moſt Nations followed the cuſtom of Prefs, 
the Grecians and Romans, and choſe moſt of their Cavalry out of the Gentle- 
men, or the better ſort, and the- Infantry out, of the Commons z but the ſub- 
ſtance of that cuſtom is now vaniſhed, and we have ſcarce the ſhadow of it left 
with us. | | 
TheEmperours of the High Dau:ch Nation, the German Princes, and [mperial 
Towns, by the old Conſtitutions of the Empire, made an Eleftion or Leyy of 
their Subjects according to their Laws, ſometimes the tenth, ſometimes the 
ſixth, or fifch man, or according to their Eſtates, in all their Wars, both ſince ; 
the Turk became their unwelcome neighbour, and before he had footing in the ancient 
Europe. It is not above fourſcore and ten years ſince in the raign' of Maximilian Levy in Ger- 
the Second, all that were Enrolled in the German Cavalry were by birth Gentle. many. 
men; it is true they -brought ſome of them one, ſome two; and ſome three 


' with them, who waited on them, well horſed and armed, for whom they re-. 


ceiv*d wages, and were ſubject to articles of War; but theſe were called in. - 
their language Eznſpanneers, to diſtinguiſh them from the Maſters, who were of 
neceſlity to be all Gentlemen,a cuſtom worn clear out, moſt of German Troops 
being aow compoſed of Eiſpanneers, without Gentlemen, unleſs it be the Offi- 
cers, and not all of them neither. | 

The Commiſſion of array in England is an excellent order, by which an Ar- In Englands | 
my Royal may be brought together either for defence, or invaſion in a very 
ſhort time. 

The ancient cuſtom of Levy in Scotland, as we are told, was to command all | 
between ſixteen and fixty years of age to appear in every Shire, and you need ln Scotland. 
not doubt but out of .theſe an Eleftion was made of ſuch a number as the Kings 
Lieutenants thought fit. But in latter times a far better and more expedient 
way was found out, and that was to impoſe the raiſing ſuch a number of Horſe 
and Foot on every Shire proportionably according to the true valuation of the 
Eſtates of the Heritors and Proprietaries. Aſſuredly a way very orderly, me- 
thodical, and juſt, provided it never be made uſe of in an'unjult cauſe. 

The Kings of Sweden have conſtantly ſtanding forces within the Kingdom to ;, c..-. 
prevent both Invaſions and InſurreCtions; they conſiſt of Regiments and Troops, 
which have their denominations from the Provinces where they are raiſed, and 
where they reſide, they have their Officers and Colours, and are appointed at 
ſeveral times to meet, muſter and exerciſe, but are nor in pay, only ſome ſmall 
thing is given to the Captain and the Enſign, who ordinarily are their Drill-ma- 
ſters, and upon that account get wages. But theſe Troops and Regiments are 


and 
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and others appointed to be raiſed in their rooms. As 1n the time of Charles 
the Ninth they were carried to Liefland,againft both Pole and A4uſcovy ,, in the 
time of Guſtav#s Adolphus, and his Daughter Queen Chriſtina, to Livonia, 
Praſſia, and Germany, and more lately by Charles Guſtavus to Pruſſia, Livonia, 
Pole, Germany, and Denmark. 

The Kings of Denmark have their Countrey Militia for defence of the King- 
dome, bur are neither fo orderly nor ſo numerous as thoſe of Sweden, neither 
do they take them ſo frequently to foreign expeditions as of old they did, 
when by their mighty Armtes they invaded many places of Germany, Scotland, 
and England, and made an entire conqueſt of Normavdy. But thele were like 
the inundations of the Huns, Lombards, Goths and Yandals ( which two laſt, 
both the Sweedes and Daves pretend to be their Anceſtors ) on the Roman 
Empire, 

The like of fuch an Eletftion or Levy hath been in former times uſed in 
Spain, and may be yet. But when we conſider, that it hath been ofren drain'd 
of men, in the days of Philip the Second, for the maintenance of his Wars 
in /raly, and the Low Countreys , but more eſpecially for his Plantations in 
America, which began in his Father Charles the Fifrh's time, and continued 
during the Reigns of Philip the Third, and the Fourth, we mult conclude, 
that all the Spaniſh Levies made within that Kingdome, neither were, nor could 
be voluntary. | 

The French Levies of old were all made of the Natives, the Cavalry con- 
ſiſting of the Nobility, and in the number and ſtrength of a Cavalt®, Fraxce 
ſurpatied any other Emxropean Nation. Charles the Seventh took the aſliſtance 
of Scett;/h Foot, who joyn'd with his own in his long Wars with Englazd. 
But his,Son Lewss the Eleventh, beſide the. Scots, made uſe of the Swirzers, 
who had' at that time acquir'd the. reputation of a ſtout and warlike people, 
not only in maintaining their liberties againſt the houſe of Auſfria, but in a 
bloody War againſt Charles the Warlike Duke of Burgundy, whom they de- 
feated in three great Battels, in the laſt whereof they kill'd himſelf, if he be 
not yet on his Pilgrimage to Jeruſalem. Theſe Switzers were ſo much the 
more highly eſteem'd of by Lewis, becauſe they had routed and undone his 
capital Enemy z of them his lafantry was moſtly compos'd ;, and he appoint. . 
ed ſome thouſands of them to guard his perſon, as his Father had appointed 
the Scots to-guard his z but Lew:s kept the Scors likewiſe, and it was well for 
him that he did ſo, for they defended his life valiantly at the Siege of Liege, 
when the Inhabitants by a deſperate Sally had pierced through the Burgunatan 
Army even to his lodging, as Phihp of Comes relates the ſtory. Not only 
while he liv'd, but in the reigns of his Son Charles the Eight, and of his ſuc- 
ceſlor Lewis the Twelfth, did the French Infantry conſiſt of Swizzers ; but Fran- 
ci the firſt having had ſome bloody-rials of the Infidelity of theſe Mercenary 
Soldiers put on a reſolution to ſtand thereafter on his own legs, and not on 
thoſe of ſtrangers. In order to which in the year 1534, in imitation of the 
Romans he appointed to be levied and enrolled ſeven Legions of French Foot, 
which made up a gallant Infantry of two and forty thouſand men ; how theſe 
were arm'd, ſhall be told you in its own place. This Ordinance fell out to be 
made in the days of Marſhal Morluc, who ſeems in his Commentaries rather to 
diſapprove than approve of it; but gives not his reaſons. 1 ſuppole theſe Legi- 
ons were kept gp in the reigns of this Francis, who was the inſtituter of them, 
and of his Son Henry the Second. Bur if I have obſerved right, they began to 
wear Out in the reigns of his Grandchildren, Charles the Ninth, and Henry the 
Third, who in the time of their Civil Wars, made uſe again of the Switzers, 
as allo of Germans ;, and ſo did likewiſe the Proteſtants take the aſliſtance 
of both Horſe and Foot of the German Nation, as you may find them ordina- 
rily deſign'd in the French Hiſtories under the name of Reuters, and Landtsknechts, 
the firſt in the German Language ſignifying Riders, or Horſemen, the ſecond, 
Country fellows. For as 1 told you the Germans compoled their Cavalry of 
Gentlemen, and their Infantry, except the Officers, of Peaſants. 

In the Seventeen Provinces, both before they became all ſubject ro the Dukes of 
Burgundy, (when they were under ſeveral Dukes and Earls) and after the Levy 
of their Foot was impoſed on the Commons to be made of rhe ſixth, fourth ” 

tenth 
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tenth man, according to the danger of the Country, or for molt part the plea- 

ſure of the Pcince. The Cavalry was made up of the Nobility, according ro 

their ſeveral qualities and abilities; and they were obliged to keep ſuch a num- 

ber of ſerviceable Horſes and Arms 1n the time of peace on their own charges, 

having for that ſome exemptions and priviledges, of no great conſideration 3 

and in time of War they were paid with ſome ſmall wages, appointed art the 

firſt. forming their Militia, Which Cavalry (faith Bentivogho) uſed to be of a 

high repute and eſtimation : but now, ſaith he, not being compoſed of the No- 

bleſt, as formerly it was; but of common and ignoble perſons it is fallen ex- 
treamly from its ancient honour and dignity. And obſerve that this Cardinal 

wrote this long ago, to wit, in the year 1610. and therefore we may conclude 

that the whole Militia of theſe Provinces belonging to the King of Spajn, is now 

much more degenerated, whereof our eyes can bear witneſs. 

 TheGreat Twrks Levies are ſoon made, for the railing his Armies is but as In Tur. 
the Randezyouzing of ours, all the members of his forces by land being one way 
or other in his pay, before he wage War : his Foot, I mean the Fanizaries, be- 
ing bred in their ſeveral Serails and Seminaries, and in his pay. His Spahies and 
Timariots, which compoſe his Cavalry, either poſſeſſing Lands, for which they 
are bound to ſerve; or receiving weekly wages 1n time of peace our of the 
feveral Treaſuries through his Empire. | 

His Neighbour the Sophs of Perſia, his Militia conſiſts of Cavalry, moſt 
whereof, it not all, are Gentlemen, excellently well Horſed and Armed, with 
which heYath oft grapled with the Turks Armies; conſiſting of a more nume- 
rous Cavalry, beſides vaſt numbers of Foot, and a great Train of Artillery, of 
the two laſt whereof the Sophz is deſtitute,  unleſs'it be of very late years. : 

The ſecond kind of Levy is when Princes and States impoſe no neceſſity on Second kind 

their Subje&ts to riſe, but for making up their Armies, invite by Trumpet and of Levy. 
Drum all to take imployment, whom either the deſire of honour, riches, booty, 
pay or wages may encourage to undergo their ſervice. And this is that kind of 
Election which now is univerſally and properly enough called a Levy. It is cer- 
tainly the only Voluntary EleCtion, becauſe the parties ele& themlelves with- a voluntaty 
-out the conſtraint of any Law, none being preſt to the ſervice but ſuch who of Levy deſcri- 
their own inclinations engage themſelves, and give their names to be Enrolled. Þ<4- 
By this kind of Levy have moſt foreign Princes and States in our days raiſed 
their Armies, the manner of it is ſhortly this: The Prince or State makes 
choice of Colonels both for Horſe and Foot, to whom they give Commiſſions or 
Patents to raiſe Regiments of ſuch a number of Companies, and ſuch a number 
of men in each Company or Troop as the Prince or State thinks fir ; to this 
purpoſe they give every Colonel a fum of money, ſo much for every Horſeman, 
every Dragoon, and every Footman, as they and that Colonel can agree. And 
theſe ſums vary oft according to. the fewneſs of Soldiers, the numbers of Ar. 
mies and Leviers, and the danger of the War, or good. or bad pay of him who 
wageth it; fo that | have known ten Crowns not ſufficient for a Foot- ſoldier, 
where four would have ſery'd the tura three or four years. before. The Colo- 
nels are limited ordinarily to ſuch a time to have their Regiments ready,and for 
that purpoſe have a place of Rendezyouz appointed to them. The Colonels 
themſelves give Patents to their Lieutenant-Colonels, Majors, Ritmaſters, and 
Captains, and they to their Lieutenants, Enſigns, Cornets, Quarter maſters, 
Serjeants, and Corporals, immediately after Trumpers are founded, and 
Drums beaten, and thoſe who preſent themſelves, receive levy-moneys, and 
thereafter are entertain'd, and their names being Enrolled. they are no more 
free, but bound to ſerve. Obſerve here that the Prince or State make choice 
of ſuch Colonels as they think moſt proper to raiſe men tor their ſervice, either 
in their own Countries, or foreign ones, where Levies are permitted to be 
made for them, by their friends, Confederates and Allies. 

The Emperors Ferdinand the Second and the Third,and this Emperour Leo- 4.qge uſe of 
pold levied all their great Armies in the timeof their long and bloody Wars by by moſt of 
found of Trumpet, and beat of Drum. So have all the German Princes, and Princes in s- 
moſtly the Kings of France and Spain. The great King of Sweden, Guſtavns A- I Uuims. 
dolphs, his Daughter Chriſtina, and the late Swediſh King Charles Guſtavus made 
up moſt of their Armies, and fo did Chriſtian the fourth King of Denmark (ex- 

cept 
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cept ſome Regiments of their native Swedes and Danes) of Datch, Scots, and 
Engliſh, raiſed all by this manner of Levy. But hereby you may eafily fancy that 
che ancient diſtintion and difference between the Cavalry and Infantry, as to 
their birth ard breeding, 1s wholly taken away, mens qualities and extraCtions, 
being little or rather juſt nothing either regarded or inquired after ; the moſt of 
the Horiemen, as well as of the Foot, being compoled of the very ſcum of the 
Commons. ; . 

But there is worſe than thar, for where a War is of any long continuance, 
that Armies mouldring away, either new Regiments mult be levied, or the 
o1d recruited ; this kind of Levy is groſly abuſed, and many there are who make 
a trade of ir, taking money from one, and preſently running over to another. 
As I ſaid before, ſcarceneſs of Soldiers is the cauſe why Princes are the more li- 
beral of their Levy-moneys, he who carries the heavieit purſe ordinarily bein 


' maſter of moſt men; and this procures another great inconvenience and mil- 


chief; the deſire to be fingering a beneficial new Levy-money, inticeth many 
to run from their Colours, and deſert their Maſters ſervice. In the long German 
War | have known in one Imperial Town fix or ſeven Captains (whereof my ſelf 
was one) all levying tor ſeveral Maſters, and ſome Rogues receive money from 
moſt of us, and yet go out of Town with none of vs. 

| If theſe and many other inconveniences be confider'd, we may conclude the 
ſureſt and the ſafeſt way of Levy, is that a Prince or State makes of their own 
Subjects, or of thoſe whom they receive as Auxiliaries from their Allies. as the 
great ſtock of the forces of the-Eftates of the United Provinces of tlic 1Verher- 
Lznds, was of Regiments of Scots,, Engliſh, 'Germans, and French, moſt where- 
of continue in their ferviceto this day, yet have theſe Eſtates been many times 
forced to make uſe of this Levy by Trumpet and Drum, 'and never more 
than in this year 1672, being neceſſitated to levy not ſo few as fifty thouſand 
Foot and Horſe. ES | 

In all kinds of Levies.ſuch Officers:ſhould be choſen as are men of underſtans 
ding, and of ſome experience in Military matters. As to the Soldiers, whether 
ther they be to ſerve on Horſe or Foot, the ſtature is not to be. look'd to ſo much 
(whether it be tall, mean, or indifferent) as the proportionable and cleanly con- 
nection of allthe members of the body, which muſt be compact and ſtrong, a 
wanly face, with lively, -vigorous eyes, which denote the quickneſs and 
vivacity of the mind, apt to learn what belongs to his Art. It. the Souldier 
be to ſerve on Foot, he cuzht to be ſuch as hath been inur'd: to roil and hard- 
ſhip ; for which purpoſe, as the Romar cuſtome was, choice ſhould be made 
of ſuch young fellows v:ho have had their breeding rather in the Countrey, 
than in Towns, unleſs they be Mechanicks, that are not of a Sedentary 
Trade. If he be to ſerve on Horſe, 'and that the Levy be not made by the 
Trumpet, but where a Tight Election may be got, only ſuch ſhovld be cho- 
ſen, as are of an honeſt birth, for their reputation will make them undergo 
any. fatigue, and a little time will inure them to toil, though they have been 
bred with eaſe and plenty. 

[ have formerly ſhown you what years made a man capable to be enroll'd a 
Souldier, among the Ancients. --I ſhall tell you now, that though it be nor ge- 
nerally look'd to by many, yer I find, that in our Modern Wars, moſt Captains 
conceive ſixteen years to be too young, and if fo, I ſwear ſixty is too old ; 
they need not be twenty, for if they be of ſuch Bodies as I have deſcrib'd, 
they may paſs muſter of eighteen ; and if they be not infirm, wounded or 
mutilated, they may well] enough- continue Souldiers till they be fifty and up- 
wards; though, ſome think, they ſhould not ſerve after the forty ſixth year 
of their age. So upon this account of mine, thoſe who levy, may enrol ſuch 
as are not under eighteen, nor above fifty : And this may be eaſily obſerved 
in Countrey EleCtions, where there is choice, yet very often it is not done, 
for which the Officers are to be blam'd. But in that otherVoluntary Levy 
made by the Drum, where Souldiers are hired for Moneys, the age is ſel- 
dome look'd to, old and young, being promiſcuouſly enroll'd ,, which is an 
intrinſecal defect of that kind 'of Levy. If men may not be enroll'd after 
the forty ſixth or fiftieth year of their age, it follows, they ſhould then 
have their diſmiſſion, yet that is but ſeldome praRtis'd, Neceſlity (which is 
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limited by no Law) detaining them very often many years beyond that time, - . 
which is no new thing, having been often practis'd by the Romans, and How long - 
other Ancients, as I haye ſhown before. Some limit the-time of a Souldi- 
ers ſervice from his Enrolling, which is juſt.. The Sweedes order their - Foot © 
Souldiers of rheir own Countrey to ſerye twenty five years, ſtrangers fifteen ; 
byr if they. followed the Roman way , the Horſe-men ſhould ſerve but half 
that time. The French King is more gracious to Souldiers, eſpecially td 
ftrangers, whom he orders to get their Diſmiſſions (if they require them ) 
after they have ſeryed four or five years. ' , : * ; SES, 

But for all I have ſaid, I know not why all Kings, Princes, and Free States, 
in their Eletion-and Levy of Souldiers, ſhould not follow the example of 
the Great King of kings, and Lord-of lords, who (as you may read , inthe 
firſt Chapter of Numbers ) order'd his Servant doſes to muſter all-Males fit 
for the War, of _— years old and upwards, and therefore we may con- 
clude, he thought all under that age unfit to goto the Wars. + 
As to theduties and qualifications of Souldiers, whether of Horſe or Foot, 
there be ſome who e ſo many of them, thar if Princes keep none in 
their ſervice but ſuch as quadrate with all their properties, they will make - 
but very thin muſters. But you may take all the duties of a Souldier ( as Duties of 
the Lecedemonians did) to be three. Firſt, To give exaCt and perfe&t obedi- I%uldicrs, 
ence to all the lawful commands of Superiours. Secondly, To endure the 
fatigue, travel, and diſcommodities of War, whether it be in Marching, or 
working at Trenches, Approaches, and Sieges, Hunger, thirſt, and cold, 
with an exemplary patience. Thirdly, 1n time of Battel, Skirmiſh or Af- 
fault, to reſolve either to overcome, or dye. But Reader, do not you ſeek wor tobe ox. 
all theſe in every Souldier, do not ſeek any of theſe exaftly in every Soul- peftcd robe 
dier, nay nor in any Souldier, for you will not find them ; let it be enough, perfectly in 
if they have ſome of them in ſome degree, though not in perfeftion. And 9) 9c: 
why may you not comprehend the two laſt Duties under the firſt of Obedi. 
ence? For he who can obey his Superiour exattly, will, when he is com- 
manded, eridure any fatigue, and in any rencounter reſolve to be victori- 
ous, or periſh. And indeed, Obedience is the very life of an Army. A = 
Lacedemonian in a Skirmiſh, having overthrown an Enemy, was ready to OOO] 
have run him through with his Sword 3 but hearing the Trumpet ſound oyedicace. 
a Retreat, he left him lying, and alive. , Being ask'd, Why he did not 
diſpatch him? Anſwer'd, He was more ſerviceable to his Countrey by his 
Obedience, than by either his Valour, or his Revenge. The Sacred Ora. 
cles tell us, that Obedience is better than Sacrifice; 
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Of Armour, or Defenſive Arms, uſed by ſeveral Nations, both for 
\ their Cavalry, and their Infantry. 4 


bv, Vo odds there is hetweena Man, arm'd_ both for Offence and Defence, 
. and bim who only bath Offenſive Weapon, may ſoon be underſtood, 
though the praftice had pever been ſeen, Why the ſame' care is not taken 
now to defend mens Bodies in the time of fight, as well, and as much as of 
old there was ; ſince the Offenſive Weapons of later times, by the help of 
Fire, pierce more deeply and more deadly, RUY of the former ages did, 
before Gun-powder , 1 ſuppoſe cannot well be told. If the negle@ be im- 
puted: to Great Commanders, it were well done of Soveraign Princes and 


' States, by their authority to order the reformation of ſo hurtful an overſight. 


Hut perhaps this reaſon will be given for it, becauſe the long and continuated 


' marches of our Modern Armies, not for many days, but for 


Pike men rhe 
Body of the 
Infantry, and 
ir of rhe Ar- 


uy. 


weeks' and months, both in the extream . of Summer, and rainy an 
tempeſtuous weather of winter , require that the Souldiers ſhould be eaſed 


- of tha weight and trouble of their Defenſive Arms, that with Iefs toyl they 


may'endure and undergo thoſe marches. To which I ſhall anſwer, that 
we have no ſuch Marches now. adays, as the Ancients, eſpecially the Romans 


' had, and if we conſider that they in their Ambulatory March, walk'd twenty 


miles in five hours; and in their curſory one, twenty five; and what. avaſt deal of 

ground, what large and long Coyntreys and Regions, they traced in compleat 
Arms,and burthen'd otherwiſe,as if they had been Beaſts of Carriage, we mult er- 
ther blame aur ſelves for not imicating them,or look upan an of their ſtories as 
pure Fables. And.if our Souldiers fromthe time of theic firſt Levy were habituared 


; towear at their Exercifes and Drillings conſtangly their Armour, and accuſtom'd 


twice a week to warch a good many miles in Arms, I mean Defepſive as well 
3s Offenſtve; ſuppoſe the firſt week Gve or ſix, the ſecond ſeven, and fo con- 
tinuo till they can march fifteen or ſixteen miles in ane day, they would find 
it then an eaſie matter to march every day in Armour, for cultome is ano=- 
ther nature; but this point of Exerciſing is generally neglefted: But Se- 
condly, I fay, if Ratis belli, or the preſent neceſlity of affairs requires ſuch 
a ſpeedy and continuated March, -then ſuch an Army, as ordinatily we call 
a flying one, ſhould be made uſe of, conſiſting of light Horſe, Dragoons, 
and Musqueteers; and the heavy armed Horſe and Foot ſhould be left to 
march after, with as much haſte as conveniently they can; to whom the 
light armed in caſe of neceſſity, may eaſily make their Retreat; for to bring 
theſe heavy armed forward ( as 1 told yon the Romany, and Greeians-did.) and 
then permit them to caſt away their Defenſive Arms, - is to denude your ſelf of 
the ſtrength of your Forces and Army. 

Our Modern Armies, as the ancient ones, cogſiſt of heayy and light armed, 
as well Horſe as Foot. In the Cavalry, the Cuiraſlier is the heavy armed, 
and the Pike-man in the Infantry. The ſtrength of all Armies ever was, and 
is the Infantry, and the ſtrength of ir is the heavy armed. He who is in good 
Azmagur-figbts with courage, as fearing no wounds, and frightens him with 
whonr he-fights, that is not ſo well armed. Pikemen then compoſing the Bo- 
dy of the Infantry, and the men of Arms the Body of the Cavalry, ſhould 
be armed lo that they may appear to an Enemy (when they come tothe ſhock) 
as a Brazen or Iron Wall. It is true,a Batallion of Pikes, without Defenſive Arms, 
may,being ſerr'd together, hinder a Troop of Horſe from getting in among them; 
but their Heads and Bodies being naked, and having nothing on either of them to 
relift the force of a Carabine or Piſtol-ball, ( except it be a Buft-coat, and for 
moſt part, not that ). it is not to be fancied, but a Volley of ſhot from-a Bo- 
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dy of Horſe ſtanding without the danger of the points of Pikes, will make ma- 
ay of the Pikemen fall, which will ſo diſorder their Body, that a ſudden Charge 
of Horſe will eaſily break it. This is a great defect of our Modern Militia, of 
which moſt Nations are now guilty ; . for-though in all their Conſtitutions of 
War there is an appointment for heavy armed Horſe and Foot, :yet when we 
ſee Batallions of Pikes, we ſee them every where naked, .unleſs it be in the Ne- 
therlands, where ſame, and but ſome Companies repreſent-the ancient Militia 
and .we find an Univerſal dete&t in the Cavalry, as.to the heavy armed, . there 


being bur few Guriaſlers in many Armies, and in very many none of them at 


all tobe ſeen. ot ns TIT okay: (i ee | 
| Since the invention of Guns we find till theſe latter.times all Nations did al- 
low defenſive Arms to both Horſe and Foot, according to the nature of the (er- 
vice that was to be required of them. The Cavalcy was ordinarily divided.into 
Curiaſſiers, and Harquebuſiers, but I ſhall ſpeak of that more fully afterward. 
The firft was to be compleatly armed, Man and Horſe, and thoſe we call Men 
at Arms, and the French, Gens 4 Arms, which is the ſame thing. The Har- 
quebuſiers had a Head-piece, back and breaſt, their Horſes no arms at all. :But 
now for moſt part the caſe is alter'd, and inſtead of Curiaſſiers we have Har- 
quebuſiers, and inſtead of Harquebuſiers, we have Horſemen, only arm'd of- 
tenſively. Here I muſt anſwer an Objection, which is this, if the armour for 
Horſemen be not Musket-proof, either the Bullet pierceth through, or beats 
the Iron into the Horſemans body,which is equally dangerous;and if it be proof, 
it is exceeding troubleſome to bath man aud horſe z but I anſwer that there hath 
been, and are at this day Arms made that are proof, and of no conſiderable 
weight, and it is ſuppoſed a Curiaſlier ſhould be of a ſtrong body, and ſhould 
ride a horſe that for heighth and ſtrength ſhould be fit for that ſervice, where- 
32 both he and his rider are to be employed, as I ſhall tell you afterward. 
The heavy armed Foot-ſoldier, or Pikeman, ſhould have a Head-piece, a 
Back and Breaſt, a Belly-piece, Taſlets for their Thighs, and Greeves for their 
Arms, the Armour for their Heads, Breaſts and Bellies, ſhould be Carrabine- 
roof, and that for their Backs, Piſtol-proof. But we ſhall rarely ſee a Batal- 
ion of Pikes in ſuch harneſs, and no wonder, finice the Pike it ſelf is not now 
uſed ſo muchas it hath been, and ſtill ſhould be, of which I ſhall ſpeak at length 
in its proper place. But here it will be fit that I ſpeak of the ſupine careleſnefs 
and inexcuſable inadyertency of Officers and Commanders, in their, Leyies, 
who take no notice to make a difference of thoſe who are to carry Muskets and 
Pikes, diſtributing them rg 7g Fo the ſtronger and the weaker; where- 
as, without all queſtion, the talleſt, biggeſt,. ad ſtrongeſt ſhould be order'd 
to carry Pikes, that they may the better endure the weight of their de- 
fenſive Arms ; nay, which is worſe, I have known Muskets given to thoſe of 
the biggeſt ſtature, and Pikes to the unworthieſt and ſillieſt of the Company, as 
if he who is not worthy to carry a Musket were ſufficient to carry a Pike, nei- 
ther have I ſeen this abuſe redreſſed, though often complain'd of to Generals ; 
ſo much bave l ſeen a Pike, the Prince of Weapons, diſparaged. 


4 


Many have thought it fit to give Musketeers ſome defenſive Arms,as a Head, 
Back and Breaſt-piece,and truly 1 wiſh that cuſtom were continued ;, for though 
moſt of the ordinary Armour that is given them be little better than Piſtol- 
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proof, if it be ſo good, yet it encourages them who wear it ; and if, as I faid 


before, they be exercis'd, train'd, and accuſtom'd with it, it will not at all be 
troubleſome to them, either in their march, or on ſervice ; for we find the an« 
cient light armed, eſpecially among the Romans, pretty well arm'd for defence, 
and from thence they had the name of light armed to diſtinguiſh them from the 
heavy armed Legionaries. 


I think I may in this place reckon the Swediſh Feather among the defenſive 
Arms, though it doth participate of both defence and offence : lt is a Stake five 
or fix foot long, and about four finger thick, with a piece of ſkarp Iron naiPd 
to eachend of it, by the one it is made faſt in the ground in ſuch. a manner that 
the other end lyeth out fo that it may meet with the breaſt of a Horſe,whereby 
a Body of Mysketeers is defended as with , Palliſado, againſt the rude charge of 
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a Squadron of Horſe, which in the inean time they gall and diſorder with their 
ſhot. I have [cen them made uſe of in Germany, and before | left that War, ſaw 
them likewiſe worn out of uſe. When the Infantry by ſeveral Regiments or Bri- 
gades are Crawn up in Battel,and the Pikes and thoſe Stakes fixed in the ground, 
they make a delightful ſhow, repreſenting a Wood, the Pikes reſembling che 
tall trees, and the Stakes the ſhrubs. Guſtavus Adolphus was the firſt Swediſh 
King that uſed them, and it is ſaid he invented them in his Wars in Liefland a- 
painſt the Polonians, who far overpowered him in Horſe. I believe he uſed them 
firſt there, bur the inventicn of them is of a far older date than the Swedes 
would have them to be; for Henrythe Fifth, King of England, the night before 


Uſed by Herry the Battel of Agenconrt fearing to be born down by the French Kings numerous 


the Fifth ar 
Agen-court. 


Cavalry, cauſed cach of his Bowmen to provide one of theſe Stakes (whereof 
the Vines there afforded him plenty) and being made ſharp at both ends, 
thovgh they were not pointed with iron, they did his buſineſs well enov h, and 
contributed not a little to the gaining of that Victory which gave him ſo great 


- footing in France. 


Rangors frame 
of Defence. 
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Barricado. 
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five Arms. 


Turks. 
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To this kind of defenſive Arms way be reduced that invention of Rangon 1n 
the French Army, in the Reign of Francis the firſt, which was a great franie of 
Timber that could be taken in pieces, and carried on Carts, and eaſily join'd 
together, whereby Batallions were barricado'd, and ſerv'd bur to little pur- 
pole. As alſo that frame which (as I have heard from ſome Commanders) the 
Great Duke of Muſcovia uleth, with which the Ruſſians are ſo well acquaintes, 
that they can very ſuddenly piece it together, and ſhroud themſelves within ir, 
from the charge of Horſe, and as nimbly take it down and march away with 
It. , 

In my laſt Chapter of the Grecian Militia, 1 ſpoke of the French defenſive 
Arms, both for their Horſe and: Foot in the Reign of Herry the Second, far 
different from thoſe that are uſed now. 


The Turk uſeth defenſive Arms, but neither ſo good or ſo many as other 


Nations do, +: 


The Perſian Curiaſſiers are arm'd all over their Bodies, men and horſe, and 
this perhaps helps them to over-maſter the Turk in Cavalry. Their Head-pieces 
are deckt with fie and large Plumes of Feathers, and their Targets (which 
they likewiſe uſe) are gilded, they have likewiſe light Horſemen, who carry 
Head. pieces and Corſlets. | 

When the Mamalucks had the Soveraignty of Egypr, Syria, and Paleſtine, the 
better ſoit of them (for all were Horſemen) were arm'd tor the Defentive, from 
head to foot, man and horſe ; the ſecond ſort carried large Targets wherewith 
they defend.d their Bodies in the ſhock, but before they came to it, they threw 
theſs Targeis over their backs, til] they made uſe of their Bows and 
AITOWS. ys | 

The Abyſens or ethiopiaxs one hundred and forty years ago, arm'd their 
Horſemen with Coats of Male, which cover'd their whole bodies to their knees ; 


Mor-cions for their heads, and in their hands round Targets. 


[n the days of Charles the Fifth the Bohemians had great Targets or Shields, 


whe ewith they cover'd their whole bodies. Before that time, and ſince too, 
_ Hengarians, Walachians, and Tranſytvanians uled Head pieces,Corflets, and 
argets. . 

Since Gunpowder, the Engliſhmen at Arms, or Curiaſſiers, were arrred at all 
pieces, their light Horſemen with Morrions, Jacks, and Sleeves of Male. 

So were our Scors, who uſed alla Steel-caps, or Bonnets. 

Tobn Petyt in his Hiſtory of theNerherlanas tells us,that in the year 1599, when 
the Eſtates of the United Provinces were making vaſt preparations for the profe- 
cution of the War againſt Spain, and to that purpole were levying both Foot 
and Horſe, they made an Ordnance for the Arms that both their Horſemen 
and Footmen ſhould carry : of the Defenſive he gives vs this account, The Reu- 
ters or Horſemen (ſuppoſe Curiaſſiers) were to have a Head-piece, a Gorget, a 
Breaſt and a Back, two Poldrons, a Gantlet for his left hand, belly and thigh, 
and Knee-pieces, and Culots, (which, faith he, were pieces of Armour to detend 
the reins.) The Carabiners were to have a Head-piece, a Gorget, a Back and 


a Breaſt. The Pikemen,Hcad-picces, Gorgers, Backs and Breaſts. The Muske- 
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tiers, Head-pieces. What Offenſive Arms, or Weapons all theſe Nations uſed 
l am to tell you juſt now. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of Offenſive Arms , or Weapons uſed by the Cavalry of ſeveral 
Nations. 


Hat there is no new thing under the Sun, and that what is, hath been, may 


admit.of a favourable Interpretation; for time was when neither Piſtol 
nor Carrabine: were known in the world z neither did Antiquity know Gun- 
powder, which is the Mother of them both, :and many other Engines of fire. 


The Sword is a weapon that is neyer out of faſhion, uſed in all ages, and by The Sword, 


all Nations of the world; though the difference be that ſome Horſemen uſe long, 
and ſome ſhorr Swords: Burt this ſhould not be lefr to the choice of the Horle- 
men, for the length of their Swords ſhould be limited to them by the Prince or 
State they.ſerve.. Few tell us whether the Swords of the Horſemen they write 
of, were for cutting, or for thruſting, or for both, as the Roman Swords were. 
The Perſians, Turks, Ruſſians, Polonians, and Hungarians, for moſt part wear 
Scimiters and Shables, which being crooked, ſerve only for ſhearing, and not 


at all for ſtabbing. 


Monluc in the firſt Book of his firſt Tome, ſays, that in the Reign of Francis 


the ſirſt, about a hundred and forty years ago, the French Gens d' Arms carried 


broad Swords, which were ſo well edged, that they could cut through Sleeves 


.and Caps of Male. The Scots and Engliſh uſed conſtantly broad Swords, for if 


we believe ſome of the Englsſh Hiſtories, a Rapter is ſo new a Weapon in Eng- 
land,that it is not yet above one hundred years old. In the time of the late Trou- 
bles in Engiandlong Rapiers were uſed for a while, and then laid aſide. The 
German Horſemen uſe Swords fit both to ſlaſh and thruſt. Fohn Peryt in that 
place mention'd in the laſt Chapter, ſays, The Eſtates of Holand order'd their 


Horſemen to carry ſhort Swords according to ſuch a length appointed for that 


purpoſe. It were to be wiſh'd that if Horſemen be obliged by their capitulati- 


on to furniſh themſelves with Swords, that their Officers would ſee them pro- 


vided of better than ordinarily moſt of them carry, which are ſuch as may be 
well enough reſiſted by either a good Felt, or a Buft-coar. 


A Mace is an ancient weapon for a Horſeman, neither was it out of uſe lon 
aſter the invention of Hand-guns for we read of them frequently uſed by mo 
Nations an hundred years ago. And certainly in a Medley they may be more 
ſerviceable than Swords ; for when they were guided by a ſtrong arm, we find 
the party (truck with them, was either fell'd from his horſe, or having his Head- 


piece beat cloſe to his head, was made reel in his Saddle, with his blood running 
plentifully our of his noſe. | 


_ The Lance was the Horſemans weapon, wherewith he charged ; neither do 1 
find that any Nation wanted it, long after the invention of the Piſtol. Whether 
the Lance be laid aſide as uſeleſs in Germany, England, Scotland, France, Denmark, 
and Sweden, by the command of ſeveral Princes, or only worn out by time, I 
know not ; bur that it is not uſed in theſe places, is certain enough. And truly 1 
wonder why it ſhould not now rather be uſed when the nakedneſs of mens breaſts 
without defenſive Arms, renders them more obnoxious to the ſtroke or puſh of 
a Lance than in former times, when few or no Horſemen were to be ſeen with- 
out a Corſlet. I ſhall not doubt but there be ſtrong reaſons (though I know them 
not) why our European Generals for moſt part have abandon'd the uſe of the 
Lance, yet it will not be deny'd butir are: ny a ſerviceable weapon hereto- 
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"The Lance fore, eyen ſince Gun-powder, and all manner of Guns were found ont. 1 ſhall 
made uſclel}:;.5ivebur one inſtance; 'A 


hb arthat memorable 'Battel of Dreux faught about an hun- 
2s | bs y A dred years ago, the Prince of Conde, and Admiral Chaſtillon, who conducted 
the Proteſtant Army by the reiterated Charges of their men of Arms with Lan- 
ces, after ſtrong oppoſition broke the great Batallion of the Swirzers, which 
- was compoſed of Pikemen, and was thought laviacible, and-kill'd on the place 
ſeventeen of their Captains. After the death of the Marſhal St. Andre, and 
the taking of the great Conſtable Montmorancy, two of the French Kings Ge- 
nerals; the Prince of Conde was likewiſe gen hg by the Royal party, 

and the Admiral forced out of the fietd by the Dnke of Guiſe and his Cavalry. 
The Admiral rallies, and that night propoſed ta his German Renters, (who had 
each of them a Cale of Piſtols; and many of them Carrabines) .to march back 
and il 6n the'Dike of Guiſe, then both weary and ſecure. But: though that 
A very're- German Body of Horſe was whole and intire, yet did the Commanders of it 
markavle remonitrate to the Admiral, that it was impoſlible for them to break the French 
| paliage, Batallion of Foot which had kept the Field with the Duke; and I pray you ob- 
ſerve the reaſon they gave for it, Becauſe, ſaid they, we have no Lances, which 
are only proper for that, for the French:men at. Arms. who had with Lanceg 
broke the Swirzers, were then diſſipated, or over»wearied, and all their Lan. 
ces-broken. If this be true, it would ſeem that the manner -of the Milice then, 
and the Milice now, are very different, though both Modern... A Cavalry then 
arm'd with Lances acknowledped"to. be able ta break an arm'd Bartallion :of 
"Foot, whereof n'gave a perfect demonſtration ; and a Cavalry then arm'd of- 
fenſively-with Carrabine, Piſtol and Sword, and not without: defenſive Arms, 
declares it felF'uncayable for it, And now the, .Carrabiners or Harquebuſiers are 
ſs only -proper- for Rencounters, and the Lanciers are laid alide as uſe- 
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Hungarians But the Lance meets with better uſage from other Nations,even to this hour. 
uſe thz Lance, The Polonidns and Hungarians uſe it, and fo. doth the Turk. The Abyſſens on 
re ons horſeback uſe ſtrong Lances, pointed at both ends, and great Maces of Iron. 
As alſo the The Perſians (accounted the, beſt Horſemen in .'the world) carry Lances very 
Perjens,  ftrong, they arepointed at both ends, they carty.them in the middle, and ma- 
| nage them with great ſtrength and dexterity. - Giov:o tells us that at S a 
_— SO great City of 1{ſepotamia, the Perſigns had many Shops, wherein the beſt Arms 
of the World' were to be ſold, and that not far from ir at Charmaum, were 
Swords and Points of Lances made of ſo well temper'd Steel, that our European 
Corſiets and Head-pieces could hardly reſiſt the ſtroke of. the firſt, and puſh of 
the other ; and'that all Arms either for man or horſe, whether offenſive or des 
.fenſive-were of Steel and Iron, ' well boil'd with the juice of certain herbs only 
known'to the forgers, which made them ſo excellent. He adds, that theſe Arms 
| are 'bought by the Turks at exceſſive rates: but truly I think it was no good po- 
1 licy to ſuffer them to be ſold at anyrrate to ſo dangerous an enemy, and ſo ma- 
h lignant a neighbour z but perhaps no' inhibition would ſerve the turn, for Aur; 


ſacra fames hearkens.to n0 Law. 


l The Hollander - Fobn Prtyt tells us-in the foremention'd place that the General Eſtates of the 
4 cr the United Provinces in the year 1599, forbad their Cavalry to make uſe any more 
cpa of theLance; but | find in Bentiveghio, the uſe of it was retain'd in the. Spaniſh 


Armies by Archduke Albert, and Marquis Spinola, in the year 1612, after the 
Truce with the Hellanders. But the States commanded their Horfemen to wear 
Coats above their Armour; theſe Coats according to the quality of him or them 
who wore them, were fine, rich, and pliſtering, and are ordinarily called Coats 
of Arms. The Grecians call'd them Epheſtries, and the Romans, Chlamides. But 
- now lince few men are armed for the Defenſive, few need Coats of Arms. 
Archers on The Ancients made uſe of Bow and Arrow on horſeback, and fo in later 
Horlcback. times have the Walacbians and Tranſylvanians, and ſodidthe French till the pra- 
Etice of Hand guns made them uſeleſs, ahd yet with them Horſemen arm'd 
with Piſtols, are ſtill called Archers: 

An hundred years ago the Frexch Archers who attended the Gens a Armes, 
French Arms. carried in their hand a-balf Lance, and. one Piſtol at their Saddle,and a Sword 
at their fide ; the: Arms of the light Horſemen differ'd little from thele. The 
Harquebuſters had Swords at their fides, and Farquebuſſes at their —_— hs 
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- Barrels whereof were three foot long. About ſeventy years ago the Eſtates of 


Holland order*d' theſe Horſe-men, whom they called Carabiners, to Carry Hollander 


each of them a Piece three foot long; and their other Horſe-men Piſtols at —_— 


their Saddles , the Barrels whereof were two foot long. Generally” now 


. all Horſe-men,' ' whether Cuiraſſiers or Harquebuſiers, carry Swords at their 


fides, and a caſe of Piſtols at their Saddles; and theſe are moſtly all their 
Offenſive Weapons, except that ſome carry Carabines, ſome whereof have 


- Barrels of four foot long, but ordinarily only, three. 


The Piſtol was invented firſt by Camillo Yitell, an Tralian, when Ferdinand of The Piſte 
Affragon reign in Spain, Charles the Eighth, and Lewis the Twelfth in France, when invent- 
Henry the Eighth in England, and Fames the Fifth in Scotland , not above <4 


one hundred and fifty years ago, and conſequently more than two hundred 
years after the German Monk had 'found out Gun-powder. The Harquebuſs 


1s of an older date. The bore of the Piſtol long ago was made for twenty Irs Bore. 


: Bullets in one pound of Lead, but it being found that the Ball enter'd not 


eafily, generally they caſt one pound of Lead in four and twenty Piſtol-ball : 

The half of the weight of powder ſerves, if it be good; if not, they take 

two thirds ; asfor one pound and a half of Lead, one pound of Powder ; 

but if it be fine, half will ſerve, as for two pounds of Lead, one pound of + 
Powder. The ' Barrel 'of the Piſtol may be two foot for the longeſt, ſixteen Irs Barrel. 


inches for the ſhorteſt. The French uſe Locks with half-bends, and ſo do 
for - moſt part- the Exgliſh* and the Scors 5 the Germans, Rore or Wheel- . 


- works : ' The Hollander 'makes uſe of both, | If the Chamber of a Piſtol be Its charge of 
 loaden three times the Diameter of her bore with Powder ( which is eaſily **vdet- 
meaſur'd by her Rammer) ſhe hath her due charge. - But all Horſe-men ſhould 


always have the charges of theit Piſtols ready in Patrows, the. Powder made 

up compactly in Paper, and the Balltyed to it with a' piece of Packthred. 
The Carabiners carry their Carabines in' Bandileers of Leather about 

their neck, a far eafier way. than long ago, . when they hung them at their 


Saddles. Sore inſtead of Carabines carry Blunderbuſſes, . which are ſhort Blunderbuts ' 
: Hand-guns-of' a great bore, wherein they may put ſeveral Piſtol or Carabine- | 
* Balls, or ſinall Slugs of Iron, I' do believe the word is corrupted, for 1 gueſs 
-it is a German term, and ſhotld 'he' Dornerbuths; and that is, Thundering 


Guns ; Donner ſignifying Thunder, 'and Buchs a Gun... 


CHAP. YV. 


Of Offenſive Arms or Weapons, uſed by the Infantry of ſeveral 


Nations, 


I Have ſaid before, that the Foot is the body and ſtrength of an Army ; 
the Horſe being placed on its fides or flanks , are called Wings. The 
Infantry was by all the Ancient, and is ſtill by all Modern Warriours divis- 
ded into heayy and light armed. In former times, as I have told you, the 
Velites, or light arined, were ſometinies brder'd to fight in the Rear, ſome- 
times on the Flanks, but for moſt part in the Van of the heavy armed. 
Now they are almoſt conſtantly embattel'd on the Flanks: . Both of them 
have their denominations from the Arms they carry. The Defenfive Arms 
of the Foot, fince the Inyention of Guns, and long before it, were near upon 
the matter the ſame amouhg moſt Nations, but-the Offenſive hath not been con- 
Rangly alike, ſince the noife of Powder, ſcarce ii any Nation. 


The 
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"The heavy armed carried univerſally in all Modern Armies, beſides Swords 


and Daggers, long Weapons, ſuch as Pikes, Half-Pikes, long Javelines, Par- 


tiz3ns aud Halberds, all comprehended by the Frexch under the name of long 
Bois, or long Staves. And, as [ have told you in another place, with ail 
thele were the Foot Batallions of Hepry the Second of France provided, when 
he march'd into Germany againſt. Charles the Fifth, one hundred and twenty 
years ago, moſt of all which had Piſtols at their girdles. His Predeceſlor 
Coarles the Seventh, having had a ſad experience how pitifully the Enghi(b 
Bow-men had diforder'd both his Fcort and his Hcrſe, inſtituted alſo Ar- 
chers; bur thoſe, after the uſe of the Harquebuſs, came to be known, threw 
away tlicir Bows and Arrows. | | | 
But the Engliſh retain'd the uſe of the Bow much longer ;, and no wonder, 
they were loth to part with a Weapon, which had done them ſo great ſervice. 


' For we fin that Henry the Eighth made good uſe of his Bow-men in bis Wars 


Che long 
Boy, 


in France, when he belieged firſt Teroucnne, . and thereafter Bulloigne 5 and 
though Marſhal Monluc, ſpeaking of this laſt Siege, in his Commentaries, ſeems 
to make a ſmall account of the Bow, yet he might have remember'd, how 
much m:ſchjef his Countrey-men had received in former times from it. 

The Bow is diſtinguiſhed in the Long-bow, and the Croſs-bow, the firſt 
requireth a ſtrong arm either, ſo by nature, or, made ſo by habit, and long 
praCtice. Ir is, without doubt, a very ancient Weapon, and univerſally 
uſed by moſt, .if nor all Nations, Maſter Norton in his practice of Artillery 
thinks it was uſed before the general Deluge ; his reaſon is,becauſe the Almighty 
gave the Rain-bow as a ſign , that he would not deſtroy mankind again with 
Rain, and he calls it his Bow, to diſtinguiſh it from that of Men. Since the 


| Flood, we read of it in all Hiſtories , both Sacred and Pcophane : The. Ro- 
- mans of all Nations uſed it leaſt, for it came not in requeſt with them, till 


ad 
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the reigns of the Emperours, , and before that time Bows were uſed only by 
their Auxiliaries, and not by themſelves, or their Allies, whatever Yegerius 
ſeems ro ſay to the contrary, whereof I haye ſpoken in another place. The 
Bow is now in Europe uſeleſs , - and why. I cannot tell, ſince 1t is. certain 
enough, Arrows would do more miſchief now, than formerly they.did ;, ſince 


| * neither Men nor Horſes are ſo well arm'd now to reſiſt them, as in former 
Reaſons for - apes they uſed to be. There are ſome who bring reaſons, for bringing the 


bringing back 
the uſe of the 
Bow. 


The C roſs- 
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Bow again into vſe, ſuch as theſe. ' ' Firſt, Arrows exceedingly gall Horſes, and 
conſequently diſorder their Squadrons, becauſe being ſo hurt, they will not be 
manag'd by their Riders. Secondly, A Bow-man can ſhoot many more Ar- 
-rows-than-a Musketeer Bullets.: - Tifrdly, All the Ranks of Archers, though 
twenty, may ſhoot their Arrows over their Leaders heads, with equal miſ- 
chief to an Enemy, whereas Musketeers can conyeniently but deliver their 
hot by one Rank after ansther, -or by three Ranks at moſt, by kneeling, 
ſtooping, and ſtanding, ſeldome' praftis'd, and only at a dead lift. Theſe 
reaſons to me are unanſwerable, and I think might weigh much with Princes, 
to make the half, or at leaſt a third of their elites to be Archers, and by the 
bargain they might ſave-much money expended: on Powder and Lead : but to 
them and Free States belongs only the Reformation of abuſes in the Mili- 
tia. And therefore I ſhall ſay no more of the Long-bow, than that it hath 
been an Offenſive Weapon fince Hand-guns were uſed, as well as be- 
fore. 

. The Crofs-bow requireth but little ſtrength to manage it, a Weapon much 
uſed in France, when Fire-guns were rare. Monluc (whom | look upon as an 
unqueſtionable Author) informs us, that in the beginning of the raign of Fray. 
<5 the Firſt, in a Company of two hundred French Foot, moſt of the light 
armed were Croſs-bow-men, and 'there were not above ſix or ſeyen Harque- 
bullets among them all, and all 3, his Commentaries he frequently menti- 
ons Croſs-bows : In his firſt Book he tells us, how he made a Retreat, when 
he was but a private Captain, from ſome Imperialiſts , and he ſays, when his 
Croſs Bow-men had ſpent all their miſliles ,-. he cauſed them to draw their 
Swords, and hold them in their right hands, and their Croſs.bows in their 
Icfr, ſo to uſe them as Targets, and in that-poſture of defence, he ſayg, he 
zot off, though with ſome loſs ; whereat we need not wonder. 
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I do not directly find the time of the Harquebuſſes invention, but you may The Harque- 
ſuppoſe (ſince they were ſo rare in France a hundred and fifty years ago, as ap. Þ#is b 
pears by 2fonlac's relation, they were not known a hundred and lixty years 
after their mother Gunpowders birth. But long before the death of that ſame 
King Frances the firſt, mention'd by Morluc, the Harquebuſs was become more 
common in Frarce,and the number of the Harquebuſſiers was mightily increaſed; 
for of thoſe ſeven French Legions which 1 told you were inſticuted by that King, 
and which ——__ — — two errno C— twelve thouſand 
were appointed to be Harquebuſliers, and ſo in proceſs of time the Harqueby viſheth 
cm ſo faſt on both hs Long and © of 200mg that it ——— wn EY 
out of all our European Armies. 
About that time when the Emperour Charles the Fifth and his Brother Ferd;- 
zand Encamped with a numerous Army of Chriſtians neer Yienna.in Auſtria on 
the banks of the River Danube, expecting the coming of Szlran Soliman, the 
Chriſtian Infantry conſiſted of eighty thouſand, ſixty thouſand whereof were 
Pikemen, or thoſe who carried long Stayes, and twenty thouſand were Har- 
guebuſliers. | 
Among the heavy armed, the Bohemians were obſerv'd to carry Javelins, at 
the one end of which was tyed faſt a Mace of Iron (it was tyed with a ſhort 
chain of Iron) the Mace was one foot and a half long, wherewith'"(ſaith Paols 
Giovis) theſe Bohemians could give ſo ſtrong blows that they could fell men Bobemien Of. 
(though in never ſo ſtrong Armour) ſtark dead. Our Author was an eye-wit- fenfive Arms. 
neſs, but the Turks were wiſer at that time than to come within their teach, for 
Soliman march'd back. 
Now room for the Musket, and room it bath largely gotten, for it hath 
baniſh'd from the light armed Foot, Darts, Slings, Long-bows, Croſs-bows, Musket ba- 
and the Harquebuſles too : Our preſent Militia acknowledging no other Wea- niſherh the 
pon for the light armed Infantry, but the Musket ahd the Sword ; and this laſt 1 Harquebuſs; 
have ſeen ſometimes laid aſide for a time, that it might not impede the manage. 
ing the Musket by its Embarras. And indeed when Musketeers have ſpent their 
Powder, and come to blows, the Butt-end of their Musket may do an enemy 
more hurt than theſe deſpicable Swords, which moſt Musketeers wear at their 
ſides. In ſuch Medleys Knives whoſe blades are one foot long, made both for 
cutting and thruſting, (the haft being made to fill the bore of the MusketJ will 
do more execution than either Sword, or Butt of Musket. 
Moſt think that this Zand-gun of a Musket was never uſed till the Siege of when 8:7 
Rhegium, in the year 1520, little more than a hundred and fifty years ago, and uſed. 
[ doubt much, if it be ſo old, and aſſuredly if it be, it hath ſpent forty years 
of its age before it learned to ſpeak, for about the year 1560, ſome Muskets 
were mixed with Zarquebuſles, and but a few of them too, till practice made 
them ſo numerous, that no other Guns were uſed by the Foot. The longer a fes leniotht 
Muskert is (ſo it be manageable) the better, for ſhe ſhoots the further, and the * © wn 
ſtronger, her Chamber being able to contain the more Powder z, and — 
daily teacheth what advantage a long Musket hath of a ſhort one. Fifty years 
ago the Calibre of the Musket was ordain'd by moſt Princes, particularly by 
the Eſtates of Holland to receive a Bullet, whereof ten were to be caſt of one 
pound of Lead ;, that hath not been thought convenient ſince, and therefore 
moſt allow twelve balls of one pound of Lead for a Musker. In the year 1657, 
the King of Denmark agreed with five Colonels of us to furniſh our Regiments 
with Muskets of a bore to receive a ball, whereof fourteen ſhould go to one t1ts Bore. 
pound of Lead. I confeſs this bore was tov-ſmall for a Musket. A Musket res 
quires the half weight of her ball in fine Powder, and two thirds of common 
Powder, that is one pound of fine Powdet to two pounds of Lead, and two jt, Charge of 
unds of ordinary powder for three pounds of Lead. Powder. 
Musket-Reſts were uſed a long tine, and in ſome places are yet, to eaſe the Anker. Reſts 
Musketeers indiſcharging their Guns,and when they ſtood Centinel. But in the #oon _—_ a 
late Expeditions in moſt places of Chriſtendom, they have been found more troy- ; 
bleſome than helpful, a Musketeer in any ſudden occaſion not being well able to 
do his duty with Musket, Sword, and Reſt, eſpecially if you give him a Swediſh 
Feather to manage with them. Bockler the Engineer ſpeaks of an Inſtrument 


that might ſetve for both Reſt and Feather, and fuch perhaps would be Ars 2. 
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uſcful and convenient. He would haye it at the top, as all Reſts are, like a Fork, 
oathe one ſide whereof, he would have an Iron of one foor and a half long 
ſticking out ſharply pointed, theſe planted in the Van or Flanks, where you 
expect the Charge, as the Swedsſh Feathers uſe to be, will ſufficiently Pallifado 
and defend a Body of Musketeers from Horſe, and upon them they may lean 
their Muskets whea they give fire. To a Musketect belongs alſo a Bandelier of 
Leather, at which he ſhould have hanging eleven or twelve ſhot of Powder, a 
bag for his ball, a primer, anda cleanſer. Bur it is thirty years. ago fince I ſaw 
thele laid aſide in foie German Armies ; for it is impoſlible for Soldiers, eſpeci- 
ally wantipg Cloaks (and more want Cloaks than have any) to keep theſe flacks 
(chough well and ſtrongly made) from ſnow and rain, which ſoon ſpoils them, 
and fo makes the Powder altogether uſeleſs. Beſides, the noife of them betray 
thoſe who carry them inall Surprizals, Anſlachts, and ſudden enterprizes. 1n- 
ſtead of thole let Patrxons be made, ſuch as Horſemen uſe, whereof each Mugke- 
teer ſhould be provided of a dozen ; theſe ſhould be kept in a bag of ſtrong lea- 
ther, or the skin of ſome beaſt well ſow'd, that it be proof againſt rain, this 
bag he may carry about his neck in a Bandelier, or if the weather be extreamly 
rainy, Ia one of bis Pockets, and in the other a horn with Priming Powder, 
and his Cleanſer tyed to it. By this a Musketeer hath theſe adyantages, he ſhall be 
ſure $o charge with dry Powder, and that is no ſmall advantage; next, it is a 
more ready way to charge than the other, for he hath no more to do but to bite 
off a little of the Paper of his Patron, and pur his Charge of Powder and Ball 
ia at once, and then ram both home. Thirdly, his Musket ſhall have her full 
Charge, for it is impoſſible toloſe any of the Powder, unleſs he loſe it all, and 
a full Charge makes a ſtrong and a ſure ſhot. If this were try'd at home with us, 
as iTis by ſome abroad, our Powder flasks would be fold cheap. 

It js impaſlible to hide burning Matches ſo well in the night-time, eſpecially if 
there is any wind, (though there be covers made of white Iron, like extingui. 
ſhers purpoſely for that ead)but that ſome of them will be ſeen by a vigilant ene- 
my, and thereby many ſecret enterprizes are loſt. It were therefore good, that 
for the half of the Muskets (if not for them all) flint-locks were made and kept 
carefully by the Captain of Arms of each Company, that upon any ſuch occaſi- 
on or party, the half or more of the other Locks might be immediately taken 
off, and the flint-ones clapt on by the Gunſmith of rhe Company, and then 
there would be no danger of ſeeing burning Matches, the ſight whereof hath 
rvin'd many good deſigns: I ſhall give you but one inſtance for al}. Not long af- 
ter the invention of the Musket, {ove Spaniards were almoſt ſtarved to death ia 
Coron, by a Blockade of the Turks, they hazarded deſperately and fallied out, 
and though they had ſome miles to march, yet they did it with. great courage, 
and all jm-ginable induſtry and ſilence, and had aſſuredly taken the Infidels 
napping if their burning Matches þad not bewray'd their approach, and this 
only marr'd the atchievement of a noble exploit. It is true, they made a hand- 
ſoine retreat, but with great loſs, and with the death of their chief Comman- 


der, one Machbicheo, a Noble and ſtout Gentleman. I ſhould have told you that 


all the Muskets of one Army, yea under one Prince or State ſhould be of one 
Calibre, or bore. 

There are beſides theſe I have mention'd, other Weapons for the Foot, ſuch 
as Jong Rapiers and Touks, Shables, two handed Swords, Hangmens Swords, 
Javelins, Morning ſtars, but moſt of theſe are rather for the defence of Towns, 
Forts, Trenches, Batteries and Approaches, than for the Field. And as our 
light armed Foot are now for moſt part armed with Sword and Musket, fo our 
heavy arm?d offenſively are with Sword and Pike. 


. . AsIrold you of the Musket, fol tel] you of the Pike, the longer it is (fo it 
be manageable) the more advantage it hath. In our Modern Wars it is order'd 


by moſt Princes and States to be eighteen foot long, yet few exceed fiſteen 


A yize 


' and if Officers be yot Careful to prevent it, many bale Soldiers will cut ſome off 


the length of that, as}have oft teen it done ; It were fit therefore that every 
Pike had the Captains name or mark at each end of it. The Grecians knew ve- 
ry well what advantage the longeſt Pike had ; the Macedonians (as | ſaid before) 
made their Pikes three foot longer than the other Grecians did. Nor hath this 


advantage been unknown in our Modern Wars, whereof Grovio gives ks re- 
; : markable 
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markable inſtance:Pope Alexander the Sixth waged a War with a Veteran Army 
conducted by experimented Captains, his Foot confilted of Germans arm'd offen- 
ſively with Pikes. The Urſmes levy new and raw Soldiers,moſt conſitting of their 
.own Vaſlals and Peaſants, thefe they arm with Pikes, but each of them two 
Foot at leaſt longer than thoſe the Popes Germans carried. The two Armies meet 
in X plain Field at Sw#r:ao in the Papacy, and fight z the Vr/zze Peaſants led by 
ſtout Commanders, kill'd moſt of the firſt ranks of the Popiſh Pikemen by the 
length of their Pikes, and immediately after routed the whole Body, nor ſuf. 
fering one German to eicape z upon this the Popes Cavalry fled, and the Uy. 
ſizes keeping the Field, forc'd his Holineſs to grant them againſt his will, an 


- advantageous Peace. 


. I ſhall not here ſpeak of the number of Pikemen allow'd to each Company, 1 
Tha'l do that in its due place, but it ſeems ſtrange to me there ſhould be fo little 
eſtcem made of the Pike in moſt places, it being fo uſeful and fo neceſſary a 
weapon, Thirty years ago when the War was very hot in the German Empire, 
between the Emperour Ferdinand and the Catholick League (as it was called) 
on the one part, and the Swede and the 44901, 20g Union (as they call'd it) on 
the other, 1 ſaw ſuch an univerſal contempt of the Pike that | could not admire 
it enough; for though after Gu{#avus Adolphus King of Sweden entred Germany, 
Squadrons and Batallions of Pikes were to be ſeen in all Regiments and Bri- 
gades of both parties, and that Pikemen were ſtill accounted the Body of the 
Infantry,yet after his Victory at Leipſick over the Imperial forces under Tily, the 
Kings Marches were ſo quick in purſuance of his ſucceſſes, which followed one 
on the heels of another, and the retreats alſo of othet Armies from him, were 
fo ſpeedy, that firſt the Pikemans defenſive Arms were caſt away, and after 
them the Pikeit-ſelf, inſomuch that all wlio hereafter wete levied and enrolled, 
called for Muckets. But notwithſtanding this, when new Regiments were levied 
after that great Kings death, Colonels and Captains were ever order'd to levy 
and arm Pikemen proportionably to the Muſquetiers; yet after they had endur'd 
ſoine fatigue, the Pike was again caſt away, and no Soldiers but Muſquetiers 
were to be ſeen. Whether this was done by the ſupine negligence of the Officers, 
Eſpecially the Colonels, or for the contempt'they had of the Pike, I know not. 
But I am ſure that for ſome years together I have ſeen many weak Regiments 
cottipoſed meerly of Muſquetiers, without one Pikeman in any of them, and 
ſurely they were ſo much the weaker for that. Nor did 1 find long after that, 
that the Pike got better entertainment in other places than in Germany; for in 
the year 1657, after the late King of Denmark had loſt his beſt Army, he gave 
3s [ ſaid in this ſame Chapter, Commiſſions to five of us to raiſe each of us a 
Regiment of men of one thouſand apiece, all ſtrangers. We were bound by the 
Capitulation to arm our Regiments our ſelves out of the moneys we had agreed 
for, and expreſly with Muſquets, neither would thoſe of the Privy Council, 
who were order'd to treat with us, ſuffer one word to be mention'd of a Pike 
in our Commiſſions, though the conveniency, and ſometimes the neceſſity of 
that weapon was ſufficiently remonſtrated by us. 

But there are two who write down right againſt the uſe of the Pike,theſe are 
Brancatio an 1talian Commander, and one Maſter Daniel Lupton an Engliſhman, 
who I think traceth Brancatio his ſteps; for though I have not ſeen that Jralian 
piece, yet I have ſeen a Countryman of the Authors, Achilles Terdizzj, who 
tells me he hath read it every word. Maſter Luptons Book I have ſeen, and will 
preſume by his leave in the next Chapter to examine his arguments and 
reaſons. 
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Maſter Lupton's Book againſt the uſe of the Pike examined. 
[7 
The Book H1S Gentleman Printed his Book in the year 1642, and preſented it to 
Dedicared to the Earl of Eſſex, who was declar'd General of the Parliaments forces 
the Earl of that very year; but it ſeems he had not got his Commiſſion when this Book 
Eſſex. was writ, for the Author gives him not that Title in his Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
This Author doth not ſeem to condemn the uſe of the Pike before the inven- 
tion of Fire guns, but only ſince, and magilterially takes upon him to paſs ſen- 
tence againſt all Princes or States who in later times have compoſed the Bodies | 
- of their Infantries of Pikemen.. I ſhall relate ro you the ſtrongeſt of his Argu- 
guments (as they lye in order) whereby he endeayours to ger Proſelytes to this 
new fancy, and ſhall give ſuch anſwers to them as 1 conceive to be pertinent, 
but ſhall not flatter my (elf with an opinion, that they will be ſatisfactory to 
all. | 
His firſt Ar- In the ficſt place he fays, Officers chuſe the talleſt and ableſt men to carry 
gumenc, 


bo 


Anſwered. 


« 


Second Argu- 
Meat, 


Pikes, becaule they muſt be ſtrong ' to carry both them and their defenſive 
Arms; and this, ſays he, is a loſs to the Army to give uſeleſs Arms to men, 
who could uſe the” Musket with more advantage ; for Pikemen, ſays he, can 
Hnly receive the melſlengers of death (Bullets he means) but Muſquetiers can 
ſend them. | OO 

Firſt, I anſiver, he begs the queſtion, he declares the Pike uſeleſs, and that 
was the thing he undertook to prove. Secondly, I have already complain'd 
that Officers chuſe not ſo oft as they ſhould, the ableſt men for Pikes, and fo 
they are very ill uſed by Mr. Luptox and me, for he complains of them for doing 
it, and 1 complain of them for omitting it. Thirdly, whereas he ſays, Pike- 
men can only receive but not ſend the meſſengers of Death, it ſeems he thinks 
when Pikemen fight, they are to ſtand fixed in one place but he ſhould have 
remember*d that in time of ation they are no more obliged to ſtand ſtill than 
Muſquetiers, who areever in aftion and motion, for let us ſuppoſe that in Bat- 
tel a Body of Muſquetiers is to fight with a Batallion of Pikes, he will grant me 
that both rthe'one and the other adyanceth. Now he faith, a Muſquet kills at the 
diſtance of four hundred yards, ſo doth not the Pike; let it be ſo, what then, 
I will grant him more, that in the advance many P:kemen fall, and no Muſque- 
tiers; yetl hope he will grant me that theſe four hundred yards (if ſo many} 
may be ſoon traced by men who make haſte to come to the Charge, and'even 
before ten ranks can orderly and ſucceſſively one after another give fire, and 
after that I aver, If the Muſquetiers ſtand to endure the puſh of the Pike, they 
are inevitably ruin'd; and if they fly, then the Pikemen have the victory. I ſtill 
ſuppoſe that which cannot be deny'd me, that is, that the Pikemen and Muſque- 
tiers are of equal courage ; now in a cloſe encounter what can a Muſquet do a- 
gainſt a Pike, or a naked man with a Sword againſt one in Armour ? If then the 
Pikemen fly before they come up to the Muſquetiers, they are Cowards, and the 
fault is in theic courage, not their weapons, if they loſe the Field ; and if the 
Muſquetiers ſtay till the Pikemen come to them, they will find that points of 
Pikes bring as inexorable meſlengers of Death as Bullers do. 

Secondly, he tells us that nothing more diſheartens Soldiers than the certain 
knowledg of diſproportionable and unequal Arms ; this 1 grant to be true, but 
from hence he and | draw two very different Inferences ; mine is, that Muſque- 
tiers will be ſore afraid ro buckle with armed Pikemen, if the Pikemen have the 
courage to ſtand out a Volley or two, ard it is like the Muſquetiers will be a- 
fraid that the.Pikemen will ſtand it out. But ke makes another Inference, and it 
is this, that the Pikemen will be afraid, becauſe they know rheir Pikes are of no 
'effc&t, and can do no execution. 
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Certainly he rells me news, for I thought the Grecian, German, and Swirz, Auſwered. 
' Batallions of Pikes had very frequently born down all bcfore them, and fo had 
done execurion ; and 1s not this. again to. beg the queſtion, for he is bound to 
pcove that the Pike can do no execution ? I aſſure him 1 will not take. his word 
tor ir. Butif he mean whenan enemy 1s pur to the rout, the Pikemen being 
heavly armed , cannot follow the execntion,. 1 thall readily grant ir to him , 
and Yepgerius will tell him, that the heavy armed are 1.ke an lron wail, which 
can neither run away from a Victorious enemy, nor purſue a flying ane,;:for that 
is left to the Horſe and light armed Foot. But he offers to prove that Pikes can 
do no execution by an inftance, which I pray you hear and obſerve. There hap- 
pen'd a tumulr between the Engliſh ahd Switzers in the Prince of Orange his Lea- 
guer, when he lay before Schenckſconce, The Switzers went to arms, and being 
1 Battel preſented their Pikes , here our Author is not aſhanv'd to ſay,thattwo 
Enyliſh men with Swords only, enter'd among the Swirzers Pikes, and cut 
off (faith he) ſeveral of their heads (of the Pikes, 1 hope, not of the Switzers) 
and brought them away with them, the two Ezgliſh unhurt. If this be all true, 
what will it evince, but the great modeſty and patience of the Switzers, and the 
prudence of the Officers of both Nations in appeaſing the tumult, for our Au- 
thor was mad if he thought that any rational Creature would be perſwaded by 
him to believe, that two men with Swords could affront a Body of Pikemen in - 
tuch a manner, and go away fo eaſily if the others had been: pleaſed to reſent 
It. . | , | 
Thirdly, he ſays only three ranks of Pikes can do hurt, the reſt are uſeleſs; Thira Argu- 
then he adds, that what with the terror of the alarm, the confuſion of ranks menc, 
by the death of ſome of their number, the time of night when the enemy may 
fall on,the hazard of wounding their own Commanders and Camerades, it ap- 
pears ſufficiently that the Pike can do no feats. I muſt take this argument in 
pieces, and anſwer it ſo. And firſt I ſay, if only three ranks of Pikes can do 
hurt, then Pikes can do hurt, and this contradifts his ſecond argument. . 
; Nexthis aſſertion cannot be true, if what I have ſaid at length in another Anfacred: 
place be true, that ſix ranks of Pikes can do hurt, or as he call it, execution; : 
His argument, if true, would be ſtrong againſt the Grecsay Embattelling ſixteen 
deep, and againſt his Maſters too, for | find by his Book he hath had his bree- 
ding in Holland and Denmark, where in his time the Foot were Marſhald ten 
deep. As to what he-ſpeaks of the tercor of an Alarm, I ask if that muſt frigh. 
ren a Pikeman more than either a Horſeman or a Muſqueteer ; 1 think leſs, be- 
cauſe he is better arm'd, but: he ſpeaks ſtill of Pikemen as of Cowards, for 
what reaſon I cannot imagin. For his confuſion of ranks occalſion'd by thoſe who 
fall dead, he knows thoſe behind them ſhould fill up their places, and this Muſ- 
ueteers are bound to do likewiſe. Fear indeed occaſions confulion, and he will 
ill have Pikemen more fearful than other men. Beſides, he will have them to 
be ill train'd, as if they durſt not hazard to charge with their Pikes, for fear of 
hurting either their Commanders, or their Companions. As to the time of night, 
when the enemy may fall on, I know not well what he means by it, ualeſs it be 
that he thinks the darkneſs or horrour of the night ſhould put a Pikeman ia 
greater danger than a Muſqueteer, and this 1 would gladly hear him or any 
other for him demonſtrate. | | 
- His fourth argument is, that Pikes are unfit and unſerviceable for Convoys. 
: In anſwer to this, I ask, admit ir were fo, is it therefore not uſeful at all ? —_— o 
Next 1 ſay he is miſtaken, for many Conyoys have made uſe of them, and many 
Convoys muſt make uſe of Pikes, according to the nature of rhe ground they anſercd. 
are to traverſe, open Heath, and Champain Country, or as the enemies ſtrength 
is fancied to be either in Foot or Horſe. Many great Conyoys are compoſed on- 
ly of Firelocks, or Fuſes, I hope Maſter Zapron will not thence infer that Muſs 
quets are uſeleſs. : | | | 
Fifthly, he ſays, The Muſqueteer is overtoil'd and diſcourag'd when he ſees Fifth argue 
he muſt do the whole duty in Sallies, Skirmiſhes, Convoys, and Onſiachts (as *tnt, 
he calls them) ſuppoſe Infalls or as gs from all which the Pikeman is ex- | 
empted. In anſwer to which 1 ask who exempted him ? Truly none that | know Anſwered. 
but Brarncatio, and Maſter Lupton, who exempts him from al oder duties, and | 
makes him unneceſſary, nor can I divine where our Author hath learn'd an 
| Aa ifs 
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Diſcipline, that he offers to teach us. I have fhewn the Pikeman ts neceſlary for 
ſome Convoys, in all Sallies he is ſerviceable, ſometimes with his Pike, or {ome- 
times with a half Pike, or a Halbert, ſometimes a Morning Star, and ſometimes 
Hand granado*'s, with all which the Muſqueteer many times muſt do ſervice , 
for in the medley of a Salley his Muſquet is often an unneceſſary Weapon, un- 
leſs he be within a Parapet. As for Sutprizals and Anſlachts, the Pikeman ma- 
wy times may be very uſeful, and more than the Muſqueteer, unleis he change 
the Lock of his Muſquer, as | told you in the laſt Chapter. As to Skirmilhes it 
will be eaſily granted him, that neither the heavy armed Footman, who ſhould 
be the Pikeman, nor the heavy armed Horſeman, who is the Curiaflier, are 
proper for them. Theſe ſervices were performed in ancient times by the Yelites, 


. and now by Muſquets, Fuſees, Fire-locks, and light Horſemen ; the heavy 


arined ſtanding ready to ſuſtain them, and either to give or receive the Charge. 
Not dig I evet hear Muſqueteers make any ſuch complaints as theſe our Author 
15 ple3ſed to charpe them with, | 

Sixthly, he tells us, That in Outworks before or beſides an enemy, the Pike- 
man is v{cleſs, unleſs it be ro ſtand Centinel ; for, ſays he, the Muſqueteers de- 
fend tlie works, and while they are furiouſly giving fire, the Pikeman is ſitting 
itt the Tretiches taking Tabaco, or telling Tales. | 

For anſwer, 1 do hot remember that ever I heard a Soldier tell ſych a tale as 
this of Mr. Laptons ; but I ktiow not where this man is, he is juſt now in Out- 
works,and immediately in Trenches. It ſeems they are all one with him; but be- 
cauſe they dre not ſol muſt divide his argumetit into two parts, and give an an- 
ſwer to both. If it be in Trenches or Approaches to a beſieged Fort, that the 
Muſqueteers are giving fire furiouſly, it muſt be either at a Sally of the enemy, 
and then ſure the Pikeman is neither ſittings nor-idle z or it is when a Battery is 
a making near the Counterſcatp,- or that the Zap is begun there, and then in- 
deed both Cannen and - Muſquet ſhould fire furiouſly upon both Curtains and 
flanks of the Wall, that from thence thoſe who work may be as little diſturbed 
as may be; and at that time the Pikeman is buſie working with a Spade, Shovel, 
of Mattock ini his hand, of is carefully attending to give obedience to what elſe 


| he is commanded to dv perhaps to receive the Sally of an enemy. 


- In the next place I come to Mr. Zaptorvs Outworks, and he muſt mean the Pike 
i$ uſeleſs, either when an Outwork is ſtorm'd, or when it is defended from a 
Storm. If the firſt, the Pike is more neceſſary than any Fire-gun, after thoſe who 


- carry them, come tothe aſcending or mounting the work, aud this is obvious 


to ſenſe. If the ſecond, when an enemy iscoming on to the Stormy it is the Muſ- 
queteers part to give fire to keep him off, and chace him away, but the enemy 
being already ar the foot of the work, and mounting, the Muſquet is. uſeleſs 
except from flanks, and the Pikeman then with ſtones, and Hand-granado's 
doth the ſervice till the enemy be within puſh of Pike, and then fure the Pike is 
not uſeleſs. But he ſays a Pike is too fong a weapon for this ſervice. To an- 
ſwer which I ſhall tell you, that Outworks (whereof Mr. Z«pton ſpeaks confuſed- 
ly) are Tenailtes, Ravelines, Half-moons, Crown-works, and Horn-works, 
and for the defence of theſe, ordinarily there are other weapons than either 
Pike or Muſquet, ſuch are Hand-granado's, Stones, Halberts, Partiſans, Mor- 
ning Stars, two handed and hangmans Swords, which are ſtanding ready with= 
in the work, that when the Pike cannot be made uſe of, the Pikeman and Mul. 


- queteer both may make uſe of them, or any 'of them. And if none of theſe 


weapons be in the work, a Pikeman may very ſoon make a Half» Pike of his long 
Pike, which is a weapon much commended by Mr. Zzpro7. But there is no ne- 
ceſlity for that either, for in theſe Oatworks 1 have ſpoke of, a Pikeman may 


with much eaſe ſtand on the Rampart, and griping his Pike either at half or 


quarter-length,tumble down an enemy dead or alive from the top of the Para- 
pet, and not cut his Pike at all. And becauſe our Author may mean Redoubts 


and Batteries which are made at Siepes, (for truly I do not well know where to 


find him) 1 fay the Muſqueteers ſtanding on the foot-banks of theſe, and doing 
their work, the Pikemen may ſtand in the body of the Redoubt or Battery, and 


| kill or throw over aty enemy that is on the head of the Parapet. As a Corollary 


to this fixth argument, our Author tells us of a Scout that was tolt at the Siege 


of Sroad, where the half of the Soldiers were Pikemen, to whom he mr 
tne 
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the loſs, 1 ſuppoſe he means by Scout, ſome Poſt, and why may not Iſay, the 
other half of the Defendants, who were Musketeers occaſion*d the loſs, and 
not the Pike-men ; but becauſe I know not what he means, I ſhall grant him 
all he ſays, andyet aver, that the particular overſight of Pike-men, will neyer 
conclude the Pike univerſally uſeleſs. | — -. . + 
Seventhly, he fays, Pike-men cannot make a Retreat, for, ſaith he, an 
Enemy will ſend Horſe-men and Musketeers againſt them, who will kill them 
all, and never come near them. To anſwer this [ muſt-tell him, that here, 
and in moſt of his arguments he preſuppoſeth ſtill a Body of Pikes ſubſiſting 
of it ſelf, without either Horſe-men or Fire-men > which alters the queſtion, 
and this is a ſpeculative notion of his; for that which } defend is, that Pike- 
men are neceſſary in an Army, and the ſtrength and body of an Army, not 
that they are the only neceſſary Members of an Army; I never meant rhat, 
and that which he undertook to prove is, that they are not at all neceſlary. 
And here he mentions General Aforgans Retreat with ſome Rugdſs Regiments, 
from the long line in the Biſhoprick of Yerdur, in which, he informs us, that the 
buſineſs was not perform'd by the Pikes.l ſhall-not here ſpeak of the nature of Re- 
treats; reſerving that Diſcourſe to another place; but becauſe I have travers'd 
moſt of. that ground oftner than once, 1 ſhall tell my Reader, that Chriſtian 
the Fourth, King of Denmark; having made an unproſperous. War againſt 
Ferdinand the Second , retir'd himſelf ro his '-Dutchy ' of Helftein. General 
Morgan was forc'd by the Imperial Lieutenant General Tl, to retire from 
the long line, to a-place called Bug, within four | Exgliſh miles of Bremen ; 
this place being but . pitifully fortified, gave him only time to breath, and 
leaving ſome men in it, (who were given for loſt) the- Engliſh General march- 
ed towards Bremerford, a ſtrong Caſtle , and a Paſs, twelve Exglzſh miles 
from Burg + Tits purſues, and in the purſuit kills and takes many- Englsſh. At 
Bremerford, Morgan reſts but little, yet it being a Paſs, it caſt Tis ſo far 
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Seventh Are 


gument, 


Anfwer'd. 


Morgan's Re: 


behind, that organ with ſome more loſs; got into the Town of Sroad with 


the grofs of his Army : Here he is beſieg'd by'T3, ' which he gallantly de- 
fended, till for want of ſuccours, he yielded the place on honourable conditions. 
Now what doth all this militate againſt the uſe- of the Pike ? Nothing that I 
know of. Mr. Lapton ſays, the Pikes perform'd not the Retreat; I grant, not 
alone ; neither did the Mnsketeers, but both did together ;- and in moſt of that 
round the Pikes could not but be very ſeryiceable againſt the Imperial Horſe. 
e ſays, many Mugketeers were loſt, 1 believe him; and ſo were many Pike- 
men, and who knows not, that in Retreats, both Pike- men and Musketeers 
muſt be left behind, and given for loſt ; for they are the true- Erfans perdus? 
There is no wiſe Patient, | but will chuſe rather to- ſuffer his Arm or Leg to 
; be cut off, rather than loſe his whole Body, - and better-fave a part of an 
Army than loſe all. And in that place our Author takes occaſion to inſtance 
ſome (as he thinks) diſadyantages that Morgan had by his Pike-men; I ſhall not 
contradift him, but ſhall tell him for all that, that when that General re- 
turn'd to Holland, to the fetvice of his old Maſters the Eſtates, 1 never heard 
that he offer'd to adviſe the then Prince of Oraxye, to baniſh the Pike, as atl 
unneceſſary Weapon out of his Army ; or if he did, he prevail'd as little with 
him, as Mr. Lapton did with the Earl of Efex todo the like, to whom he dedi- 
cated this Book, which I now endeavour to examine. | 
ly he ſays, Pike-menare not ableto reſiſt a charge of Horſe. And 
why {o Truly if they cannot do that, 1 agree they are uſeleſs. Becauſe, 
ſaith he, the Horſe-men may ftand' one hundred and twenty yards diſtance 
from them, and beſtow both their Piftol and Carabine ſhor upon them, 
and be in no danger of their Pikes : 1 anſwer, firſt, If Horſe-men come no 
nearer Pike-men than one hundred and twenty yards, their Piſtols will do them 
kttle fract. Secondly, This nt, 0 -gere.x ye? once more a Batallion of 
Pikes, without either Fire-men or H eft, and therefore it is of no force. 
Thirdly, It preſappoſeth that the Pike-men are obliged to ſtand till, and re- 


ceive all the -mens ſhot, and neve? move, But I muſt add, that while - 


the Horſe-men are firing, if the Pike-men advance upon them, it will undeni- 
ably produce one of theſe three effeCts, either ir will neceſſitate the Horſe.men 
to charge through the Foot, which they cannot do withont loſs, if they do it at 
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all, and io rhey. will neither kill, 'nor rout the Pixe-men at one hundred and. 
twenty yards diltance z or it will force the Horſe-men to ſtand ſtill, which will 
be a greater danger and loſs 3 _gg/it will make them quit the field, the greateſt 
loſs of all. By quitting the Ba. | mean, the Horſe men muſt either fly or 
caragol, by either of which the Pike-men are maſters of that ground the Horle 
Rood on, till another Squadron of Horſe advance againſt them, and endeavour 
ro remove them from ir, who perhaps may have the ſaine ſucceſs. 

Ninthly, he ſays, The arming a Pike-man (he ſuppoſerh with Defenſive as 
well as Offenlive Arms) is a great deal more expenlive to the:Prigce or State, 
than the arming a Musketeer ;, for he ſaith, a Musketeer may be compleatly 
armed for twenty two or twenty four ſhilling Scerling, a Ptke-man not under 


. thirty five, Bur this is a ſuperfluous argument, for it he once demonltrare 


the uſclefneſs of tie Pike, it ſhall be readily granted him, That neither Prince 
vor State ſhouid beſtow any thing for armiog a Pike-man. Bur if a P.ke be 
ſtill found neceſſary, then it will be aa ill piece of frugality in either Prince or 
Stare to ſave rhat money that {hauld arm Pike-men. 

His eenth argument he frames, by tellipg us how exceedingly troubleſome 
and burthenfome a Pike with Defenſive Arms are, and hoiy. in time of .cxceſ- 
live heat, a Pike-man on a march, is impriſoa'd in his Arms, whereas a 
Musketeer with a great deal of liberty is free and open to the air. la anſwer 
ro which, firit obſerve, that the Muskereer harh nor always reaſon to com. 


_ plain for doing all the duty (as Mr. Lupton maintain'd in his fifth argument ) 


for here the Pike-man endureth the beat of the day. Secondly, If this Gen- 
tleman had liv'd with the Ancient Greciars and Romans, and with many 
Princes ſince their time, he had (if they would bave been ruP'd by him) ſavd 
them a great deal of money, and had given their beſt Souldiers- a great, deal 
of caſe, for he had made all their Intantrics xo coaliſt of Yehtes, or light- 
armed. ; 4 2 eo CT nts IRS, 

Alter all theſe arguments, ; Mr. Lupton ſhews us, that one Brancatio, a famous 
Warriour (as he calls him) giyes his Judgement for the uſeleſncſs of rhe Pike, 
which ( ſays Zapron) with all wife Commanders. ſhould be of great Authority. 
But unleſs Bravcsto give better. 'reaſon:; for his- opinion than. Mr. Zipron bath 
doge, his judgement ſhall be of no- authority with me, and therefore, I muſt: 
confeſs, that 1 am none of his wiſe Commanders. 1 rold, you before, that 1. 
have not ſeen Brarncatio, but Terdizzs his Countrey-inan, ( for they. were both 
lralians ) in; his Book of Machines, ſays, be -bath read him. . Now if he value 
neither his opinion,nor his reaſons, think none ſhould, for Terduzz; himſelf was 
fo little a friend-ro the Pike, that he writes, . he -would have -it; broken, it he 
kaew what better Weapon to Pur in its roam. +; Our of him I ſhall give. you this 
{hort deſcription of Brancartio, and his Baok. x on ps 

The Title of his Book is this, ** Of the true Art of War, whereby any Prince 
« way nar only reſiſt another -in the Field only with his own forces, and with 
« little charge, but alſo overcome any. Nation. + A very glorious Title. | 
think, we need expect ſmall performances from {o-vain promiſes. This man, 
will prove an Alchimiſt, who promiſeth ro give us mountains. of Gold, and. 
hath not a fix-pence to buy his own dinner. His, Preface makes up the fourth 
part of his Book, whzrein he tells oftner than once, that he ſtudied the Theo- 
ry of the Military Art fifteen years, and praQti'd it forty,. fo he-hath been 
no young man when he wrote his Book : -But he concludes ( and I pray you 


- mark it) that in all -rheſe fifteen years he'had rcad no Authors but C2far's 


Commentaries: And thereafter he laughs and colts at all thoſe Roman Aus: 
thors and. Hiſtories, which mention diſtin Maniples in the Roman, Legi- 
ons,. becauſe he had read no ſuch. thing in-Ceſar; - Not only. in this Preface of. 
bis, but all along in his Book, he deſpiſeth the, Pike, and calls it the enerva- 
tion, the weakening, and ruine of War. I ſhall for a while leave Brancatio, 
and cerurn to Mr. Luptor's citations out: of this  great- 7:alian TFatick , that: 
I way anſwer them. - And in the firſt place, as.3t was a reflection. on Brane 
catio, firſt ro cite Hiſtories which he had either not read or not underſtood, 
and next not to be acquainted with: the .cuſtomes, of War, in. his, own, time, 
ſo Mr. Lupter's credulity is 'inexcuſable, for taking things on Braxcatio his. rcs. 
port, the truth whereof he might have found in Books, of which may page 
; entiemen 
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Gentlemen are Maſters. I ſhal} very briefly run through the quotations he cites 
out of this Iralian man of War. FT ; : - 
The King of Portugal (lays he) was ruin'd and overthrown in Africk, becauſe Firſt. 

he had Squadrons of Pikes. But by his favour he was overthrown, becauſe 
neither his Pike-men nor Harquebuſiers were rightly Order'd, Train'd, nor 
Commanded. 'Þ S- 
Next, he ſays, Charles the Eighth of France was the firſt that brovght Pikes Sccoad. 
into Jraly. Indeed, there were Pikes in 7raly before France was called France, 
and if that French King brought them firſt there, what loſt he by it ? He tra- 
vers'd it, took and conquer'd the Kingdome of Naples, and return'd to 
| France, and made his paſſage good at Formovo, in ſpite of all raly then ban- 
dicd againſt him, and, no doubt, his Swirzers did him good ſervice, and 
Brancatio knew they were armed with Pikes, as to their Offenſive Arms. 
Thirdly, he ſays, The Twrktheſe forty years by paſt (reckon them to be» Third. 
gin at the year 1540, and to continue till 1580) hath been Viforious over 
the Chriſtsans, —_— in Ongaria (ſo writes Mr. Lupton) only becauſe preat Ba-. 
tallions of Pikes, both of the Swirzer and High Dutch Nation were oppos'd to 
the Tzrksſþ Troops of Horſe, well arm'd with Piſtol and Harquebuſs. I an- 
ſwer, firſt Brancatio his aſſertion is falſe, for the Turk was ſometimes beaten 
in Hungary: in the time of theſe forty years, and this Mr. Zapton might 
have learned , by peruſing Xolles his Hiſtory, if he could light upon no 
better, Next I ſay, If Pikes could not reſiſt the Turks Cavalry, Harqi e- 
buſiers on foot ( of which Brancatio would have all his Infantry to conſiſt ) 
would have done it much leſs. But what a ridiculous thing is it to im: 
pute the loſs of all Battels to one cauſe, ſince Armies may be undone and over- 
thrown by a thouſand ſeveral occaſions ? What can either Brancatio or Mr. Lupton 
fay againſt it, ifI aver, that when ever the Turks were beaten (and beaten ſome- 
times they were) it was, becauſe they had no Pike men to reliſt the charge of a 
ſtout and hardy Cavalry ? | 
Fourthly, he avers, That Fohn Frederick Duke of Saxe in Germany, and Piter Fourth; 
Strozz4 in Tuſcany, were both beaten, becauſe of the multitude of their Pike- 
men. To the firſt I anſwer, I do not remember that Sleidan gives any ſuch 
reaſon for his misfortune, neither did eyer that Prince fight a juſt Battel with 
the Emperour Charles the fifth, moſt of whoſe Infantry conſiſted of Pike-men, 
as well as that of the EleCtor of Saxe did. To the ſecond of Stroxzzs, 1 ſay, 
he was routed, becauſe he made his Retreat in the day time, in view of a 
powerful Enemy, contrary to the advice given him by Marſhal Morluc. 
Finally, he ſays, The Battel of Cereſole gives a good proof of the weakneſs Fifth: 
of the Pike-mens ſervice, and the Battels'of Dreux and Moncounter prov'd 
fatal (fays he) to their Leaders, who were deſpis'd by their Enemies, becauſe 
their Foot conſiſted moſt of Pikes. Here Mr. Lupton does himſelf an injury, to 
inſert ſuch three ignorant and unadviſed citations out of Brancatio; which I will 
clear. 
At (creſole, the famous Alphonſo Davalo, Marqueſs of Guaſt, commanded j dls 
the rH Army, and the Duke of Anguien the French. Nd Imperialiſts og "= 
were beaten by the cowardiſe of a Batallion of their own Horſe, which fled 
without fighting, which a great Batallion of Imperial Pikes ſeeing, open'd, 
and gave them way, the French follow the chace through thar ſame lane, they 
being paſt, the Pikes ( who were no fewer than five thouſand ) cloſed agaia 
and Jeot their ground. Another Imperial Batallion of Pikes, ſome Spamards,, 
ſome Germans, fought with a great Body of Grzſons belonging to the French, 
and beat it out of the Field, and thereafter fought with the Gaſcone Batallion 
of Pikes, where both parties ſtood to it valiantly, inſomuch that the Duc 
4 Angnien, the French General, ſeeing his Griſons overthrown, and his Gaſ- 
cons {0 ſhrewdly put to it, deſpair'd of the Vittory. In this charge of the 
| Imperial Pikes and the Gaſcons, almoſt all the Leaders fell at the firſt ſhock, 
bur in the mean time there cane a Batallion of Switzer Pikes, and charged 
the Imperial Pikes in the flank, and notwithſtanding they had to do with . 
two ſtout and redoubted Enemies; one inthe Van, and another in the Flank, 
yet did they keep their Ranks, and the Field too, after all the Harquebuſiers 


on foot, and all their Cavalry, with G»aft himfelf (wounded as he was ) pop 
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fled ; and then, (and not till then) they caſt down their Arms, and cry'd for 
Quaiter, which the Switzers gave them ſparingly enough. At this Charge was 
Marſhal Afozluc on foot in the Head of the Gaſcons with a Pike in his hand, and 
he it is that gives us this relation., Will any man fay that the Imperial Pikemen 
lolt this Batrel to'the Emperour ? 1 ſuppoſe none but Brazcatso and Maſter 


Lupton. , 
Aforcounter was loſt for many reaſons toe tedious to inſert here, whereof 


the great number of Pikes was nene. And what a madneſs 1s It in theſe tws 
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Antipik«c-men to ſpeak of Dreux, for there they who loſt the honour of the 
day, that is the Prince of Conde, and the Admiral of France, had few or no 
Pikes at alt, and ſucceeded accord:ngly; for the Duke of Gwiſe alter a long and 
doubtful fight, (Marſhal St. Anare- being kill'd, and the Conſtable taken) rout- 
cd their Fcot with his Cavalry, ſo the having Pikes gain'd the Royaliſts the ho- 
nour of the day, (for the Swirzers,though with huge loſs kept the field) and the 
want of Pikes loſt it ro the Proteſtants, 
Thete ate Brencatio his Inſtances to prove the inſufficiency of the Pike, and 
what little reaſon Mr. Lupton had to make ule of them upon the others authori. 
ty, is ckared, I hope by my aniwers, which 1 thought fit ro give, leſt I might 
have ſeed to have undervalued Mr. Lupton, as Terduzzz bath done his Coun- 
G—__ Braicatio, who deigns not almoſt to afford one .of his Arguments a 
reply. | 
It reſts now that I give an anſwer to both of them, who draw an argument 
againſt the Pike, becauſe the Twrk uſeth it not, but rejecteth it as unſerviteable. 
To this firſt 1 fay, that the Tiwk glories that his Batallions reſemble the AMace- 
donian Phalanges, and therefore by this aſſertion he approves of the Pike, 
which was the Macedonian weapon. But | confels it is his vanity to ſay ſo, for 
the ſtaff which many of his men carry is rather a Javelin than a Pike. But next 
L aver, that the Grand Signiors want of Pikes is a defect in his Militia, which 
no Prince or State is bound to imitate. And aſluredly if Se/4ms his Cannon had 


' not terrified the Perſian Horſes in the Calderan Plains, he would have repented 


that he had no Barallions of Pikes to withſtand the furious and reiterated Char- 
ges of Sophi Iſmael, and his refolnte Cavalry. And it the Treafon of fone Ma- 
maluch Captains had nor aſſiſted that ſame Turk againſt Campſon Gaurm Sultan 
of Egypt, where he was almoſt born down by the fury of the 3ſamaluck Horſee 
men, the want of Pikes had loſt him his Army, and it may be a great part of 
his Empire. But 1 will let theſe two Gentlemen fee, the Turk beaten with 
Pikemen in Aſia, two ſeveral times. Tecbel, ſirnamed Cyſelpas, or Redhead, by 


| Nation a Perſiar, baving but very few Horſe, armed all his Foot (who were 


but Country-people, and newly levied) with long Pikes. One of Bajazers Beg- 
lerbegs, Baſha Taragio meets him at the River Sangar, where Techel beat back 
and broke the Turks Horſe with his Fong Pikes, and obtain'd the victory. Not 
long after that Techel meets with Hal: Baſpa at Mount Oliga, with whom he 
fought long, and at length by the couragious managing of his long Pikes, he 
forced the Turkiſh Horſe to run out of the kield,in which skuftle the Baſha him. 

felf was kil'd. 
| am afraid it hath been pure malice in theſe two Gentlemen to conceive the 
zrcat Victories obtain'd by the Switzers by no other weapon than the Pike. Ig- 
1Orance it could not be in Erancatio, fince fome of them were the actions of his 
own time, nor in Zxpton, who might have read them in Modern Hiſtory, They 
overthrew Charles of Burgundy in three ſeveral Battels, and he was a very War- 
like Prince. Fhey marchedthree mites our of Aillain to attack a Martial King, 
Francis the firſt, lodg'd ina well fortified Camp, environ'd with a well ofder'd 
Infantry, a numerous Cavalry. and a hvge Train of Artillery, they ſtormed 
his Retrenchment, took ſome of his Cannon,fooght Ell night parted them, re- 
newed the Battcl next morning very betimes, fought long with doubtful ſucces, 
the event whereof might have prov'd fatal to the French King, if the ſtout Ye- 
netian General Atviano had not come upon the Spur with three thouſand Horſe 
to the reſcue, ar.d then the Switzers retir'd in good order back to Xfilar in [pite 
of both French and Venetians. At Novara they forc'd-the French to retire two 
miles from the Town, ten thouſand of them follow the next day, and fight 
with the French two hours ; and obſerve it, that they were principally re = 
Y 
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by the German Batallions of Pikes, who ſtoutly fighting, were killd Every man 
of them; the Switzers obtain'd an abſolute Viftory, they kill'd many of the 
French and Gaſcon Foot in their flight, for they did not fight ; they chaced the 
French Cavalry out of the field, (who could not be detain'd by the Dake of 
Trimoville and Trivultio, both of them great Captains) theſe the Switzers for 
want of Horſe could not purſue, but they took two and twenty pieces of Ar- 
tillery, with an infinite Booty, and ſo returned to Novara. An Action eyen 
in the Heroick times, almoſt beyond belief, You may read thele ſtories at 
large both in Guicciardin, and Giovio. 

At Meaux on the River Marne, the Prince of Conde and the Admiral of 
France had well near ſurpriz'd Charlesthe Ninth King of France, and his Mother 
\ Catherine de Medici, great were the fears of the Court, where there were none 
to defend it, but eight or nine hundred Gentlemen, arm'd only with Swords. 
But there arrived in a good time fix thouſand Switzers, who had come from 
their own Country, and they after three hours refreſhment couragiouſly under- 
took to bring the King and Queen in ſafety to the Louvre, which was ten 
_— diſtant from thence, and performed it ; in their march they choſe the 
molt open and Champain fields, preſenting their Pikes on all Quarters, where 
ever the enemy offer'd to Charge, and came to Pars, with the loſs only of 
thirty men, who being weary, had fallen behind. 

Let now Maſter Zypron tell us out of Brancatio, that Pikemen cannot make 
way. or purſue an enemy, that they cannot force a Guard, Street, or Paſſage, 
and cannot make an aſſault, or uſe diligence on a March, or do other feats of 
War. All theſe great and memorable actions were performed by the Switzeys, 
arm'd offenſively only with Pikes and Swords, without Harqtiebuſles, Muskets, 
or any Fire-guns, without Cavalry or Artillery, which is enough, though no- 
thing more could be ſaid, to confute both Brarcatio and Lupton. + 

They both knew that it is a capricious humour to take away a thing that hath 
been uſed, unleſs there be reaſons given either againſt the thing it ſelf, or the 
bad uſe of it, and this both of them think they have done, how ſufficiently, let 
theReader judg ; yet they have not done all, unleſs they give us ſomething in 
the room of the Pike, ſince they have taken it from us. And this both of them 
promiſe to do, and you ſhall ſee how they perform it. 


At Mezazx on - 
the River 
Marne. 


* Brancatio admits no Foot. but Harquebuſiers, Muſquets being rare when he z:4aycat;s his 
wrote, I doubt not but (if he were alive now) he would call them Muſqueteers, Engin inſtead 
as Mr. Lupton doth, and by that name we ſhall call them hereafter. Terduzzs Of the Pike, 


tells'us that his Country man Brancatio undertakes to teach Princes an invention 
how their Muſqueteers ſhall march in an open field, or a razed Champain.,either 
in Squadrons, or man by man, without running any hazard to be routed or 
over-run by any Cavalry, be it never ſo ſtrong, much leſs ſhall they be in dan- 
ger of any Batallions of Pikes. But Brancatzo tells us not in his whole Book what 
this invention is, but keeps it up as a ſecret, as that (to uſe his own words) 
which deſerves only to be whiſper'd in the ear of ſome great Prince. I am afraid 
he never met with that Prince in his life-time who courted him for that ſecret, 
and therefore it is more than probable. the ſecret hath dy'd with him.  Terduzzs 
tells us that after he had read this in Brazcatio his Book, he troubled his brain 
two or three nights in conjeCturing what this invention or ſecret might be. At 
firſt he imagin'd it muſt be a Machine, made with flanks for defence of the 
Muſqueteer, and to moye ſome way or other, as the Muſqueteers advanced or 
retired, and ſo to his thinking ſhould be a moving, or ambulatory Citadel. But 
he found he had not hit right when he read in Brarcario that the invention is a 
moſt ealie thing to make, but moſt difficult to imitate, unleſs the order of it be 
explain'd by the Author himſelf; and withal he calls ic in the fingular Number a 
piece of Armour now Brarncatio acknowledgeth no Arms but Sword or Har- 


quebuſſe for Foot, hence Terduzz concludes, the invention muſt be ſome kind Cannot be 
of Defenſive arms,. and yet no great Engine or Machine. While Terduzzs iis well conje- 


thus puzled, an 7ralian Gentleman told him, that Brancatio had ſhow'd him 
one of them, and ſaid it was a Pike with a certain Iron-triangle in the middle of 
it, which being caſt on the ground any way, always one of the angles ſhould 
{tand up, but when the Pike was fix'd, all the three angles ſtood in the air , 
which when Terdxzzs had learned,he _— on it as ſo frivolous a piece of folly, 

that 
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Half-Pike, 
ohe weapon, 


that he neither troubled himſelf nor us, with any further diſcourſe about it. 
Could this Triangle (be it never ſo great) be any thing elſe than one of our Cal- 
throps; with thele it ſeems Brancatio was toenviron his Firemen, for he ſays his 
invention was only to defend the circumference : whether the Muſqueteers were 
to carry it, or ſome other appointed for it, we know not, and many more Par- 
ticularities of that great ſecret muſt we want. 

Maſter Lupton is-not altogether fo {queamiſh as Brancatio, (though we ſhall 
preſently find him reſery'd enough) for he telis us that inſtead of both Muſquet 
and Pike he would have a thing which is-both a Muſquet and half Pike ſerve 
the Infantry. He much commends this piece, and pratſeth the Inventer of it 
exceſlively,but he gives us no perfect deſcription of it,at leaſt not ſuch a one as 


. can make me who never ſaw it, apprehend it aright. He calls it a Muſquet and 


Half-pike 3; if ſo, then two weapons : but for moſt part he calls it a weapon ig 
the ſingular number, and therefore not two weapons. He tells us, by this -wea- 
pon the Muſqueteers are fafe within the Barricado-of their Steel-Palliſado's,for 
fo he calls it. By this the weapon ſhould be ſharp at both ends, and fhould be 
uled as the Swediſh Feather ; and if ſo, it will make but one weapon, and the 
Muſquet will make another. He' ſays, this weapon may be uſed as a Muſquet- 
Reſt ; but if it /have no more uſe than that, experience will make it uſcleſs. 
And at length he aſſures ugthat this weapon, the Muſquet-half-Pike, will ſave 


a great deal of Treaſure ſpent by Princes on Pikes, Head-pieces, Backs 
and Breaſts. He told us of fuch ſtuff before. But good God ! can a Barricado 


_ of Half-pikes defend a mans head and body fowell from a ſhot,as a Head-piece, 


Should nor 


be made a 
SCcret, 


$nldiers 
ſhould be cx- 
erciſed and 
rrain'd with 
borh Muſquer 
and Pikes 


or a Corflet can? Ando conclude, he direCts all who deſire co know this new 
weapon to goto the Artillery-Garden at Londor, where they may be ſatisfied in 
all their Curioſities. 'But 1 humbly conceive the knowledg of a weapon, which 
he crys up to be of ſo general agood, and can bring fo univerſal an advantage 
to Princes and S:ates, ſhould notchave been conhn'd within ſo narrow a-plot of 


ground as the Artillery or Military-Garden. And truly I think that either the 


Author of thatinvention, or at leaſt Maſter Zyptor was -oblig'd in charity to 
have communicated it to the #hmmgarians, Tranſyluanians, , Polomians, and Croa- 
t2n5,to defend-rhemfelves by'it- from the/Herediary Enemy of Chryſtendom,and 
particularly to the Germans to obviate thereby the inconveniences and dilad- 


 vantages which follow the great number of their Pikes, the uſe whereof Ma- 


{ter Lupton hath condemned. 
Now, though all along this Chapter I have ſhewn but ſmall inclination to a- 


grec with Mr. Twptor, for the laying aſide the Pike, yet inthe cloſe of his Book, 
and this diſcourſe, we ſhall/be good friends; for he deſires tf the Pike be not. al- 
together abandon'd, that all who carry it maybe taught the uſe,of the et 
likewiſe : and this ſhall be my hearty deſire likewiſe, provided that all Muſque- 
teers may be taught the uſe of the Pike alſo, for Iconceiveitto'þe very fit,that 
every Soldier be ſo train'd, that: he may as occaſion offers, be; ready.to make 
uſe of both weapons. And for this 1hope no diſcreet Commander will fall out 
with cither Maſter Zpron, or me... : 


CHAP. 
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- CHAP. YIL 
of Gunpowder, Artillery, its General, and Train: 


F the Chino#s had the uſe of Guns twelve or thirteen hundred years before , _.._ Ching: 

JK the Emropeans knew what a thing a Gun was, as ſome fancy ; then they had TY 
Gunpowder alſo at that time, for without this, Guns were uſeleſs. They talk of 
a King of China, who being a great Enchanter, had a familiar Spirit, by whoſe 
help he invented Gunpowder and Artillery, by the help of. which he defeated 
the Tartars, who had grievouſly afflicted him; and this King,they ſay, liv'd nor 
long after our Saviours Incarnation. If the uſe of Artillery in that Country be 
of ſo old a date, I think the Natives ſhould long e*'re now have attain'd to ſuch 
a perfettion- of Gunnery, that thereby they might have defended themſelyes in 
their late Wars with theſe ſame T artarsans, better than to have let them make a 
full conqueſt of their Kingdom ; neither do I remember that the Jeſuit who 
writes the Hiſtory of that War, ſpeaks much of Ordnance. Curt in his Hi- 
ſtory of the Great - Alexander, gives occaſion to ſome to imagin that in his 
time (and that was ſorne ages before the days of the Enchanting King of China) 
ſome of the /:dians knew, the uſe of Fire-guns ; for he ſays that that daring And in nilic: 
Prince was diſſwaded-from the Siege of a Town in 1:dia, becauſe the Inhabi- : 
tants of it defended themſelves againſt their enemies with Thunder and Light- 
ning from Heaven. And indeed nothing reſembles theſe more than the fire and 
noiſe of Powder from a Gun, But how ſoon ſoever men had the knowledg of 
this Art in thoſe remote Countries, it is the general opinion that in Europe it 
was neither known nor heard of till in the year of God 1300, a-Monk in Ger- | 
many,oneBartheld Swarts(which in that language ſignifies Black)having for ſome The Inventer 
uſe or other mixt ſome Sulphur and Niter together in a Mortar, a ſpark of fire on. 
falling accidentally in the mixture, blew it up with a crack immediately; the ? 
curious Friar ſearching narrowly into the cabſe thereof, by little and little found 

out Gunpowder, the Mother of all Fire-Engines and Works, To the Monks 

Iavention infinite additions have been made ſince. E011 

. I will not-at all amuſe my ſelf here with the needleſs diſputes of ſome, whe- 
ther this invention be deſtruftive to mankind or not, ſince we read of many 

more men kilPd in Battels and Sieges before the noiſe of it was heard, than have Þþ 
been ſince.l ſhall only ſay that never any thing was invented before it that offer'd Its admirable 
ſo great violence'to Nature, and. = isa ready ſervant and agent of Nature, it {*c<- 

being able to make the heavieſt*Dodies, ſtones, houſes, and walls aſcend in an 

inſtant, and waters ſuddenly to leave their habitations in the bowels of the 
earth, and appear. on the ſurface of it ; and all this perhaps;to avoid ſomething . | 
which nature doth more abhor. Thoſe Fire-ſhips which the Sienr d' Aldegond Intanced, 
ſent down from Antwerp to deſtroy the great and ſtupendious Bridg which.rthe 
Duke of Parma had made over the River of the Scheld, to obſtrutt the Hollan- g, the river! 
ders aſſiſtance to-the beſieged City, can witneſs the truth of Gunpowders force, of the $chela. i 
tho* it wrought not the intended effect.Some of the Stockads of the Bridg (tho? 
faſtned with all the art the wit of man could invent) were broke down in an in- 
ſtant, the River forc*d to forſake his Channel, yea to give an unwelcome vilit 
to ſome of the Spaniards Sconces, Out of which the ſtouteſt of them run, being 
in ſuch-a conſternation, that they thought the Elements were to be diſſolved, 
and the day of Doom was come. At Delft in Holland in the year 1654 (if I mi- At Prlſt- 
ſtakenot) by ſome miſchance or inadyertency (as was conjectur'd) of him who 
. was-intruſted with'a Magazine of Ammunition in-a Tower upon the wall, the 

Powder was fired, which in the twinckling of an eye blew the Tower into the 
air, from the very foundation, level'd all the houſes of the neareſt ſtreets with 
the ground, kill'd many people, and mutilated more ; the place where the 
'Tower ſtood was not to be known, nor __ ſtone to be ſeen of it, but in their 
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room a Pool full'of water {ſuddenly ſummon'd from the bowels of the Earth. 

This blaſt made many houſes at Rotterdam(where I then was) ſhake feartully,and 

that is ſix Engliſh miles from Delft. But John Petyt in his Hiſtory of the Nether- 

lands, writes, that a Magazine of Powder having been blown up at Mechline, 

in the time of the Duke of Alva's Government, made a whole Town ſhake, 

"_ was four Dutch Leagues, that is twelve Engliſh miles diſtant from 
echline. 

The materials of which Powder is compoſed, are three, Saltpeter, Coal, 
and Sulphur. The firſt is called by Gunners, the Soul; the ſecond, the Body ; 
and the third, the life of Powder. I ſhall not trouble my Reader with a Dif- 
courſe of Saitpeter, or of its nature, which is the ſubject 'of ſome Philoſophi 


-cal contemplation, as having exadtly the qualities of all the four Elements in it, 


and that iris the Quiateſlence of qualities. It is hot and dry, and {ſo ealie to be 
fired. It cag be made up to a hard ſtone, ſo it is earth ; yet diſſolve it, (wtfich 
is eaſily done) and gut it in a veſſel, it will cool Wine in the heat of Summer, 
ſo it is water, It grows in Subterraneous places, Caves, Caverns, Vaults, and 
old ruinous walls, ſo it ſeems a ſullen, dull, and humid air is the father of ir, 
But this ratural Niter would not make fo generally a loud noiſe over all the 
world, if it were not mightily helped by art, and therefore it is cultivated, 
nouriſhed, and invited to grow in Mud-walls, Loom-floors, Cellars, Dove- 
houſes, and Stables, the dung of Beaſts, eſpecially that of Hogs (if the floor 
be rightly water*d with Saltperer,well order'd, produceth good Saltpeter. How 
theſe floors ſhould be prepar'd, preſerv'd, and uſed, and how oft pared, how 
the Saltpeter ſhould be put in half.tubs, one above another, the one (wherein 
the Salrpeter is) filfd with water, the other without water, and after that how 
it fhould be boil'd and skim'd, and put in Braſs-pans and coolers till it congeal, 


and how thereafter it is refined, is ſuperfluous here to ft down it is neither 


my work, nor is it neceſlary for every Soldier to learn, but thoſe who will,may 


read it in ſeveral Authors. The ſecond material of Powder is Brimſtone, which 
muſt be well cleanſed and purged ;' and the third is Charcoal, of wood made 
firſt clean from the bark and knots ; the wood that is ſaid to be propereſt for it, 


| Is that of young Hazel, Elder, Willow, and Birch. Theſe three Materials 


Teveral kinds 


of Powder. 


Three forts 
of Guns. 


muſt be throughly mixed and incorporated, for therein conſiſts much of the 
eſſence and force of Powder. Theſe three muſt be wrought together in a Horſe 
or Water-mil}, or in a Mortar with Peſtles, and while it is a working, care 
muſt be taken to keep it moiſt. | 
Thovgh all agree that the mixture and incorporation of theſe three Materials 
makes Powder, yet all agree not of the quantity of each of theſe Materials. And 
for theſe diſagreeing opinions it is that Princes and States ſet down their own 
rules for the compolition of Powder,_and fo it is fittipg they ſhould. This is a 
general rule that the Powder is the fineſt, quickeſt, and of greateſt efficacy that 
hath moſt Saltpeter, and that Saltpeter which is moſt refined, gives the greateit - 
eng Gunners generally divide Powder into three kinds ; firſt,that which 
ath the allowance of one pound of Brimſtone, and one pound of Coal for 
four or five pounds of Saltpeter, and that is ordinarily called Cannon-powder. 
The ſecond hath one pound of Brimſtone, and one pound of Cpal for ſ1x pounds 
of Salrperer, this they ſay is for Muſquets. The third is the fineſt, and hath ſe. 
ven or eight pounds of Niter for one pound of Sulphur,and one pound of Char- 
coal; this is for birding, for fowling-pieces, or if you will for Piſtols. Powder, 
for fear of its miſchief muſt be kept in upper rooms, but in dry and warm pla- 
ces; for age and moiſture corrupts it, and renders it improper for any uſe, but 
it way be again renewed by an addition of Saltpeter. | 
"The Gunners Art is a neceſſary Appendix of the Modern Art of War, but 
not necellary for every Soldier to learn, yet the more he knoweth of it, the 
perfeCter Soldier he is: I ſhall ſpeak but of a few things of Artillery , which I 


think are convenient (for neceſſary I ſay they are not) for moſt Officers and 


Commanders in the War to know, leaving the Art in its intire compals to be 
raught by thoſe ingenious perſons, who profeſs it, wherein } have no $kill, and 
Pprofels as little. {3 enth 

Pieces of Ordnance that ſhoot in a dirett line (for 1 fpeak not of Pot-picces 


or Mortars which caſt thejr ſhots in crooked and oblique lines) are pus at 
5 | | L.:ather, 
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Leather, of Iron, or of Copper. Theſe Guns which are called Leather-Can- 


non, have Copper under the Leather, .and are made with great art,. and are | 


light to carry, which is the greateſt advantage they have. ; ,lron-Guns are ac- 
counte4 better than the Learher ones, but experience hath taught us that the 
are not ſo good for many uſes as thoſe of Copper. It .is true, they are nat fo 
coſtly by far, neither do they burſt ſo readily; and ſome think the firing them, 
makes them firmer and faſter. .-. - Cee ti bg qu 
In the caſting Copper-Guns the Founders differ in the quantity of Bell-metal 
with it, ſome allowing more, ſome leſs; and Bockler the Engineer informs us, 
that now the Germans allow no Bell-metal art all, but for every eight pound of 
Copper, one pound of rough Tin; their reaſon for- this. is, they have found 
by experience, that Bell-metal makes the Piece brittle, and ſubjett to break- 
ing, and Tin makes it hard- The Engliſh and French allow both Bell-metal and 
Tin. And fome allow alſo a mixture of. Latteg and Lead. . ,  . .. . 
Time and Art hath brought Powder to have a greater force than it had in its 
Infancy : The Saltpeter being more artificially refined, the Sulphur better pur- 
ed, and the Coals of more proper wood, and better burnt, the Powder now 
eing corned, which then it was not, This change of Powder hath occaſion'd 
a very great alteration in the fortification of Ordnance ; for Powder having 


Leather, 


Iron, 
Copper, 


Bell- mel 


Powder ber- 
ter now than 
a I$0 Or 200 
years ago. 


now a double or a treble force more than when it was firſt found out, a Piece: 


requires a proportionable fortification of her. metal, to reſiſt the violence of 
the Powder. As by example, an hundred and fifty years ago,; and upward, or 
rather twohundred, Founders allowed for a Cannon,or Demi-Cannon,8o pound 
of metal for every pound of their ſhot;zby which account a Piece that ſhot a Bul- 
let of 48 pound weight, did but weigh in mettal 3840 pound,whereas now, and 
lixty years ago too,ſhe weighs with theGermans gooo pound, which will be abaye 
137 pound of metal for every pound of the Bullet. Burt ia all the ſorts of Culve- 
rines there is a ſtronger fortification required than in Cannon, in regard they 
being of agreater length,they are able proportionably to receive in their Cham- 
bers more Powder than the Cannon, and therefore muſt be better fortified. 
Afrer thefirlt praCftice of Guns,a Culverine that ſhot16 pound of Iron had but a 
100 pound of metal allow'd for every pound of her ſhot, and ſo ſhe weighed but 
then 1600 pound but now and long before this, ſhe weighs 4300 pound. and con- 
ſequently hath the allowance of near 270 pound of metal, for every pound of 
her ſhot for ſmaller Ocdnance in times of old, 150 pound of metal was allowed 
for every pound of their ſhot,now aboye 300, or near 400. = | 
How the Moulds for founding Cannon ſhould be made, of what earth,. what 
defefts a Gun may receive from a faulty Mould, or from the melting the metal, 
and running it in the Moulds, what overplus of metal is allowed, which the 
German Founders call the Wolf; howa Gun in founding comes to be weaker of 
one ſide than the other ; how ſhe gets chinks, flaws, and honeycombs, and 
how Gunners ought to be carefnl to try their Guns, if they haveeither theſe or 
any other defects, and how they ſhall mend them, belongs properly to Gun- 
ners to diſcourſe of , from whom the Courteous Reader may eaſily learn 
them. | 
There are three Fortifications of Ordnance, the ordinary fortified, the leſ. 
ſened, thar is leſs than the ordinary, and the re-inforced, which is the double 
fortified; All Pieces are to be more ſtrongly fortified at the Touch-hole and 
Muſle and Trunions, than in the other parts of them. The Trunions equibal- 
lance the Piece, and on them ſhe is mounted and imbaſed, The Bore which 
goeth from the Mnſſe to the Touch-hole, is called the Cylinder -or Concave, it 
is alſo called the Soul of the Piece. And hence, when a Piece is equally bored, 
and hath no more metal on one ſide than another, Gunners uſe ta ſay, her Soul 
lyeth right in her Body. So much of the Concave as containeth Powder, Bullet, 
and Wad, is called the Charged Cylinder, or Chamber, the Reſt, the vacant 
Cylinder, or guide of the ſhot. The Toucti-hole ar Sallies is' often nail'd,- and 
therefore Gunners ought to be skilful to know how to unnail them, and there 
be ſeveral ways for it, yet often none of them prevails, and therefore they are 
forc'd to bore a new Touch-hole, which will coſt them ſome hours labour. 
The reſt of the parts of a Piece not yet nam'd, are the Pommel, call'd alſo the 
Caſcabel, the Breech, the. Viſier, or Baſe-ring, the Trunion-ring, _—_— 
\ force 
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Cannon laid 
al:de, 


The Lighter 
{till uſed. 


Ti'bs Can- 


none. 


Fnelih Can-, 
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forced-ring, the Coronice ring, which is alſo call'd the Altragal ; the Neck, 
and the Muſle ring, which is aMo.called the Freeze : Theſe denominations a 
Piece hath from a Column or Piltar, which a Piece reſembles, as Mr. Norton 
rells us in his praCtice of Artillery, and can be more eaſily demonſtrated by the 
Finger tothe Reader. than intelligibly deſcrib'd. xe 
Great Guns, or. pieces of Ordnance, take frequently their denominations 
from the Inventers, or from Beaſts and Birds, whom for their ſwiftneſs, ra- 
pacity, and cruelty, they ſeem to repreſent. And though the word Cannon, 
be gcnerally now taken for all manner of Ordnance, yet properly it is that 
Piece which is ordain'd for battering of Walls, Towers, and Caſtles, and 
Ships ; the French call them Battemurs, and the Germans, Maurbrechern, both 
which ſignifie Batter- walls. But there is a difference of founding this piece, 
among the French, Germans, and Engliſh. The Sieur de Preiſſac allows no more 
weight of metal for a French whole Cannon, ' or Battemur, than five thou- 
ſand fix hundred pound, the Bullet to weigh about thirty four pound ( that will 
be one hundred fixty four pound of Metal for every pound of the Bullet ) ſhe 
muſt have eighteen pound of Powder, and is more than ten foot long. The Ger. 
mans divide their whole Cannon (which they call Carthaun) into the Heavier and 
the Lighter. The firſt weighs in Metal nine thouſand pound, and ſhoots a Bullet 
of forty cight-pound of Ircn, for which ſhe takes twenty four pound of fine, and 
thirty two pound of common Powder. The lighter Carthaun weighs ſix thous 
ſand four hundreq'in Metal, and ſhoots about forty two or forty three pownd 


of Iron, the half of: fine, and two thirds of common Powder. They both 


Hoot aliſe far, to wit, one thouſand .ordinary paces point blank, and ar 


random ſix thouſand ſteps : Three #alian miles, ſays Bockler, which ſeems to 
be very far, eſpecially the firſt. But the Germans of a long time haye for- 
born the vſe of the heavier Carthaun, and have founded none of them, they 


being found too.charg-able and expenſive, too heavy and troubleſame to draw, 
-and more deſtruQtive to Batteries, Bulwarks, and Walls, on-which they ſtand, 


than uſeful, being ſhe breaks, tears, and ſhakes in pieces the ſtrongeſt Vay- 
mures, Defences, and Embraſures, that can be made for her : And therefore 
they are now thought more fit to ſtand on Walls, or in Arſenals for orna- 
ment, than for uſe : 'The lighter Carthaun either for Offence or Defence, at 


Sieges doing as much ſervice, and not fo much hurt as the greater. ' And if 


this be true, we may eaſily obſerve, what great trouble and almoſt inſur- 
mountable difficulties the: Great Turk's Gunners meet with in managing theſe 
exceſſively heavy pieces of his, the Metal whereof he carries about with him 
on Camels backs, or in his Souldiers Knapſacks. And though 1 believe many 
of his Cannon be of an extraordinary wide bore, yet I cannot be perſwaded ta 
believe, that at the Sicge of Scodra he had two pieces which ſhot twelye hun- 
dred pound Bullets, and one whoſe Bullet weigh'd thirteen hundred pound of 
Jron; I ſuppoſe Mr. Xzoltes hath been too credulous both in that particular and 
many others, as many more Hiſtorians are. The Germans have their: half 
Cartbaun, *which ſhoot twenty four pound of Bullets, their quarter Carthaun 
of twelve, and their Demi-quarter- Carthaun, which ſhoot ſix pound of Iron. 
And for moſt-,part that Nation gives the denomination of their Guns from 
the weight of the Bullet they ſhoot, as a four and twentieth pounder, a twelfih, 
a ſixth, and a three pounder : The Cannon, or Battering Ordnance, is divi- 
ded by the Ergliſhinto Cannon Royal, whole Cannon, and Demi-Cannon, 
The firſt is likewiſe called the Donble Cannon, ſhe weighs eight thouſand pound 
of . Metal, ſhoots a Bullet of ſixty, ſixty two, or ſixty three pound weight. 
The whole Cannon weighs ſeven thouſand pound of- Metal, and ſhoots a Bullet 
of thirty eight, thirty nine, or forty pound. The Demi-Cannon weighs abont ſix 
thouſand pound,and ſhoots a Bullet of twenty eight or thirty pound. All of them 
will take the halt of the weight of their Bullet of fine, and two parts of ordinary 
Powder, and may take much more, if they be reinforced. Theſe three ſeveral 
Guns are called Cannons of eight, Cannons of ſeyen, and Cannons of ſix;; 
ſuppoſe Inches, as being ſo many Inches high of the Diameter of their. Bores. 


For moſt part all Cannoo, properly ſo called, are not above cighteen or nine+ | 
teen Diameters of their bores in length. | 
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The Engliſh Gunners do accurately divide all kind of Ordnance into four Eng!#h Divi- 
kinds. Each whereof is ſub-divided into ſeveral ſorts, according to. their ſe. fion of all 
veral bores. The four kinds are, the Cannon, the Culverine, the Pierior, Ordnance. 
and the Mortar. Of the Cannon [I have ſpoke already : Of the other three [ 


{hall ſpeak a little. 


The Culverin is longer in her chaſe than the Cannon, and therefore ſhoots The Culve- 
further, becauſe ſhe ts able to receive more Powder proportionably in her V<rine, 
Chamber, 1 ſay, proportionably to her Bullet ; as by example, a Cannon thar 
ſhoots thirty two pound of Iron, will take but fixteen pound. of fine Powder, 
and that is but half the weight of her Bullet : But a Culyerin that ſhoots a 
Bullet of ſixteen pound weight, will take eleven or twelve pound of fine Pow- 
der, and that is three parts of four of her ſhot: The reaſon is, becauſe the 
Cannon ( as | ſaid before ) is but about eighteen Dtameters of her bore in her 
length, whereas the whole Culverin will be twenty eight, thirty, or thirty 
two diameters of her bore in length: And if a Gulyerin be reinforced, a 
Gunner may give her the full weight of her Bullet in fine Powder, and neither 
put himſelf nor her in hazard. 7 

The Culyerin is ſub-divided, into whole, and half, or Demi-Culyerin, Sa- Subaiviges 
ker, Minion, Falconet, Rabinet, and Baſe Culverine. How high every one imoſeveral 
of theſe are in'their bores, how many Diameters of their bores in length, of forts. 
what weight their Bullets are, what each of rhemſelyes weigheth in Metal, 
belongs properly to Gunners, from whom thoſe who are deſirous, may learn 
theſe particulars,” or may find them in ſeveral Authors. Only take theſe - 
few general obſervations. Firſt, That all thoſe ſorts of Culveritis take pro- obferration: 
portionably more Powder than the Cannon, becauſe their Chambers are pro- concerning 
portionably longer; the reaſon whereof is, that their Chaſes are in length => all, 


many more diameters of their bores, than the Cannon, and hy that reaſon, 
ſhoot further. As by example, the Minion ſhoots but a Bulle three pound 


and a half, ſhe takes two pound and a half of Powder, and ſhoots her Ball 

at random ſeven thouſand» ordinary paces or ſteps, and that is one thouſand 

ſteps further than the Cannon can caſt her Bullet. Secondly obſerve, that no Second, 
general rule can be given for the quantity of Powder for all Guns, but for all 

Guns of one ſort there may z, ſomerequiring half, ſome two thirds, ſome three 

parts, and ſome the full, or near the ful] mou of their Buller. Thirdly, 
obſerve, that all theſe ſorts of Culverines muſt be more ſtrongly fortified in Thirs, 
their Metals, than the Cannon or Battering-pieces are, ſome of them having 
two hundred and fifty, ſome three hundred, and ſome of them three hundred 
and fifry pound of Metal for every pound weight of their Bullet. Whereas the 
Cannon takes but ſome one hundred and thirty, fome one hundred and forty, 
ſome one hundred and ſixty, or at moſt one hundred and eighty pound in their 
Metal for every pound of their ſhot; the reaſon is, becanſe they proportiona. 
bly take more Powder than the Cannon, and that is now double and treble of 
more ſtrength and efficacy, than it was in the Infancy of Gunnery. Fourth- 
ly, obſerve, the more ponderous and heavy the Bullet is, fo it be expell'd with Fourth, 

a due proportion of Powder,: it ſhakes the more the batter'd place, provided 

that place be within the range of the Piece, and therefore the Cannon ſhakes 

more than the Culyerine,though it pierce not ſo deep,if the Culverine have her 

due loading : Hence it is, that in Batteries Culverins and Demi-Culvefins are uſed 

to ſhoot croſs wiſe, or to-flank, to cut away that which the Cannon hath ſhaken. 

The Third kind of Ordnance is the Stone-caſter, which the French call Srone-cafter; 
Pierrieros, Or Pierrieras,, from Pierre, which in that language fignifieth a Stone. | 
The Germans call them Sreinbxchſen, which is to ſay Stone-Guns. - They are 
caſt and ordain'dto ſhoot Stones, yet may ſhoot either Lead or iron, if ſparing- 
ly charged with Powder. They are handſome Pieces, and very like Cannon, 
or Pieces of Battery, the longeſt of them will be but eight diameters of the 
heighth of their bore ; they are not ſtrongly fortified in their Metal, neither 
need they be, for they require not much Powder, and hence they are light to 
carry : Being duly loaden, they ſerye well enough to defend a breach, or the 
Port of a Town; they are good againſt Troops or Companies in the Field, 
and can commit Murther enough with ſmall expence, for they ſave abundance 
of Iron, and very much Powder. hs 
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The fourth kind of Ordnance, is the Mortar, under which comprehend Pot. 
Pieces , .Square Murtherers, Tortles, and Petards. The Pot-piece ſhoots 
Granado's, Fireballs, and Stones. Theſe Mortars are of ſeveral and very far 


*different greatneſles, for ſome of them ſhoot but five, ſome ſix, ſome eight 


pounds, Others 300, 359, and 400 pound. They are only uſeful at Sieges, 
and at them they can ſerve both the Aſlailants and Defendants. The beſieged 
uſe them for ſhooting in the Batteries and Approaches of the Enemy, to ruin 
their Works, deſtroy their Men, burn their Ammunition, and by their Comet- 
like light, while they are in the air to diſcern where they are working, The 
Beſiegers uſe them to terrifie and annoy the Defendants, to burn their Houſes 
and Magazines with Granado's, or break them down with ſtones, which ſome- 
times will be of that huge weight that ſcarce a double Vault can reſiſt them. The 


- operation of the Mortar is (as I faid before) altogether in oblique and crooked 


$1,ver Bullets. 
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Bullets. 


[ron Bullets. 
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lines. Thoſe Gunners that are appointed to overſee them, had need to be skil- 
ful (the Art being difficult) for Granado's are very expenſive, and therefore © 
mult not be caſt away, yet I have ſeen as many (yea a great deal more) miſs, 
than hit the mark. | 
Bullets for any kind of Ordnance or Fire-Guns, may be of any metal you 
pleaſe, yea of Gold or Silver ; the firſt is too coſtly; the ſecond ſome fancy to 
he able to pierce ſuch as are (by ſome lack art or other) hard, or Bullet-proof. 
But to charge a perſon that is Bullet-proof, with a Silver-ball, to me ſeems to 
be like the Aſſaulting an Inchanted Caſtle. The Bullets which are ordinarily 
uſed, are threefold, Stone, Lead, and Iron. Of the Stone I have ſpoke ; Lead- 
Bullets are for all Hand-guns, but are not fit for Ordnance, except in caſe of 
neceſſity, which ſeldom arriveth. They weigh a third more than Iron, and fo 
are coſtlier ; they pierce not ſo far into an Earthen-wall as the Iron ones,and in 
ſtone-walls they batter themſelves out in breadth, without doing much hurt to 
the wall. lepotees are of two kinds, maſlie ones, and thoſe that are empty 
or hollow within. The empty are called Granado's, and are filled with ſuch 
ſtuff as the Engineer or Gunner thinks effeftual for, the buſineſs or errand on 
which he intends to ſend them. The maſſie Iron-bullet-ſhould be exact] y round, 
and Gunners ought to be ſure that they fit the bores of their ſeveral Pieces, for 
if the Bullet be too great, and ſtick in the vacant Cylinder, it. bazards in the 
diſcharge, the burſting the Piece z and if too little, it is impoſſible for any 
Cannoneer to make a juſt ſhot with ir, they uſe to help the ſmallneſs of the 
Bullet by tying Hemp, Flax, Hay, or Straw about it, for all Bullets mult be 
a little leſs than the bore of the Piece, for which they are made. And therefore 
it was long a general rule to make all Bullets for Ordnance one fourth part of 
an inch lower in its Diameter, than the height of the bore of the Piece. But 
this is now condemned by Gunners as an error, becauſe they think for a Falcon, 
or other ſmall Pieces, the fourth part-of an Inch is too greatan abatement, and 


for either a Culverine or Cannon, it is too little. Bockley tells me that they 


agree now that the twentieth part of the Diameter of the bore of all Pieces, is 
a reaſonable abatement for their Bullets. There be alſo Chains, Chained Bullets, 
and Cartridges ſhot out of Pieces of Ordnance. The firſt at Sea-ſervice, and all 
of the other two in the fields againſt Troops, or Companies either of Horſe 
or Foot. : 

I ſhall forbear to ſay any more of great Ordnance, leaving the reſt to the 
Gunners art,which all Soldiers are not obliged to learn : Only I cannot omit to 


. tell my Reader, that notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, there is an Hiſtory extant 


Count Mans» 


field his rare 
Invention of 
Guns, ar the 
Siege of 


Bre { do 


of that Siege which the famous Marquis Spinola form'd and maintaiy'd at Breda 
in the years 1625, and 1626, written originally in Zatzz, and approv'd by the 
ſaid Marquis,and thereafter tranſlated into ſeveral Languages; in which we are 
told that during the time of the Siege, . Philp Count of Mansfield went to 
Bruſſels, and there by his great art and induſtry founded forty Brais-Guns, and 


twenty three Murtherers, for ſo our Hiſtorian calls them ; thirty of thele ſhor 


Iron Bullets of ſix pound weight,all the reſt ſhot twenty five pound. The metal of 
every one of the ſix pounders weighed no more but a 180 pound, and thoſe of 
twenty five Bullet, weighed no more but 750 pound. lf you will calculate this,you 
will fiad that thele Pieces had juſt thirty pound of metal ſand no more) allow'd 
for every pound of their Bullet: this was a weak fortification ; for we muſt ſup- 


pole 


i 
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pole Spinola wanted not for Powder of the beſt ſort: The Author adds that 


| theſe new Pieces ſhot their Bullets further than the old ones did, and required 


but the third part of Powder formerly allowed for Pieces of their Bores. He 
adds alfo, which he needed vyot, that the leſſer new Guns were drawn by two 


Horſes, and the greater by four; for it is certain, the lighter the Piece is, the 


fewer Horſes, Men or Oxen'it will need to draw it. This Invention of Count 


Mansfield hath been afſuredly as to Ordnance, the beſt and moſt profitable theſe 
three by-palt ages could boaſt of, both to ſave expence,andto further expedition. 
But this good man tells us not how the Earl did all this, only he informs us, that 
he knew ſo well to boil the melted metal in the fire, that though it had leſs 
thickneſs, yet it had equal hardneſs with the greater Guns; but I thought that 
not only the hardneſs , but the thickneſs of the metal ſhould reſiſt the violence 
of the Powder, and therefore Pieces are more fortified at the Touch-hole, Tru- 
nions, and Muſle, than at any place elſe. But not having heard that this rare 
Invention was practiſed afterward in all theſe long and bloody Wars, which 
have been in Chriftendom ſifice that famous Siege, nor read any thing of it in 
thoſe who write of that Art, I ſhall ſuſpend my belief of che thing cill I hear 


. that it is approv'd by Judicious Gunners. 


An indifferent Train of Artillery, eſpecially if there be battering Guns in it, 
their Carriages, Powder and Bullets, with all fitting Inſtrumears, will require 
very many Horſes to draw it, which may the more eaſily be conceived if we caſt 
up an account how many one Piece will need. LeOns ſuppoſe this Piece to be 


The great 
trouble an 
retardment 
a.Train of 
Artillery 


a French Cannon, or an Engl;fþb Demi-Cannon, any of them weighing 6000 brings to an 
pound of metal, let her Bullet be thirty pound of Iron, for which ſhe requires Ay; 


twenty pound of common Powder. This Piece may be diſcharged ſafely ten 
times in one hour, and conſequently in twelve hours 120 times ; 120 being 
multiplied by thirty, (which is the weight of the Ballet) the produtt is 
36090. You are to multiply again a 120 by 20, which (is the weight of 


" the Powder) produceth 2400. Add 3600, and 2400 to 6000, the aggre- 


gate is 12000 pound. In the next place let every Horſe be bound to draw 


' 272 pound weight, and divide 12000 by 242, you will find the Quotient 


44, with a Fraction of 32 , ſo you ſee forty four Horſes neceflary to draw one 
Piece with Powder and Bullets needful for the ſervice of one day, without the 
addition c* the Carriage,or of Waggons and Carts. Hence you may conclude, 


Demonſtrated 
by what isre- 
quiſite for 
one piece of 
Cannon, 


Fer one day 
only. 


that a numerous Train muſt of neceſlity retard the march of an Army either in 


purſuing or retiring. In the firſt caſe all or moſt of it may be.lefe with conveni- 
ency to follow ; but in the ſecond, there is very great «difficulty, and many 
times the endeayouring to ſave it, hath occaſion'd the loſs of Armies. 
There is no doubt but Artillery ſerves to good purpoſe to make an Enemy 
either remove his Camp (if it be within the range of the Ordnance) or come 
out and fight. That it forceth Towns and Forts to yield we know ; but we 
muſt confeſs (for all that) that few Battels haye been won by Artillery ; for as 
Monluc ſays of the Cannon, I! fait pls de per, que du mal : It frightens more 
than it hurts. The loſs of a- Train of Artillery is of exceeding great conſe- 
quence to a Prince or a State, therefore the leſs the Train is,the expence will be 
the leſs, and the expedition the greater. There are ſome who in their Writings 


| of Trains of Artillery, and other eſſential members of Armies, inſtance the 


Princes of Orange. But I ſay other Princes and States are not to take up their 
meaſures either in their Trains of Artillery, or other points of War by the 
Eſtates of the United Provinces, In regard few or none of them _ I know) 
have ſuch advantages.of the Situation of their Country, as thoſe Eſtates have, 
who by water for moſt part may tranſport their Ordnance, their Proviſions, 
their Munitions, their Inſtruments, and ſometimes their Soldiers, which other 
Princes muſt carry all by land with Horſes and Waggons, (except the men) un- 
leſs they have the benefit of ſome Navigable River, which ſeldom falls out. 
It_is not every Army that either is or can be allowed either a' full Train, or 
yet a General of Artillery. Many of theſe called flying Armies have no Guns at- 
all with them, and many of them have only fome Field-pifces, which being 
drawn with very few Horſes, nced not much obſtruct the ſpeedy march of an 
Army. | have known diyers Armies at one time in Germany under Chriſtina 
Queen of Sweden, each one whereot cc ny a petty Train, and that order'd 
C 
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by a Colonel, or a Lieuterant-Colonel, bur there was only one General of the 
Artillery, who had the ſupreme Command of all the Ordnance in all the Ar- 
mics; and he aid conſtantly wirh the Felt Marſhal: of rhe principal Army. [ 
knew the late King of Denmark in the year 1657, have two brave Armieg 
(tho? both unſuccelsful) the one ordain'd for thedefence of Holftein and Futland, 
the other for Schoren, the Train appointed for each of them was order'd by a 
Colonel, and there was neither General, nor Lieutenant.General of the Ord- 
nance with either of them. Whether it be fit fora Prince or a free State to keep 
one General of the Artillery to have inſpection over all the Ordnance, all the 
Munitions of War, andall the Armes within that Kingdom, or Republick, or 
rather to intruſt ſeveral perſons with the ſeveral Magazines, ſhall not be the 


: ſubject of this Diſcourſe. But that all Princes and States ſhould have Store- 


houſes, Asſeuals, and Magazines, well ſtuft with all manner of Arms offenſive 
and defenſive, with great and ſmall Ordnance, with Powder, Match, and Ball, 


.. and all the ſeveral Materials of their Compoſition, with Mortars, Pot pieces, 


4-< Train. 
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Petards and Granado's of all kinds, is, as I ſuppoſe a thing which will be grag- 
ted as neceſſary beyond all Controverſie. | 

In ſuch an Army as paſleth under the name of an Army Royal (which ſome 
think ſhould conſiſt of eighteen thouſand Foot, and ſix thouſand Horſe) that 
takes the Field with a deliga to fight with any that oppoſe it, and a reſolution 
todo that for which it was levied, whether that be to fight Battels, paſs Rivers, 
or take in Townsand Fore); in {uch an Army, I ſay, there ſhould be fo great a 
Train of Artillery, as is ſvitable with the greatnelis of the attempt, whereia 
nothing, mult be wanting,that can help to carry on the deſign. In it there ſhould 
be Cannons for Battery, Culverines of all ſorts, Field-pieces, Mortars, great 
abundance of Powder, Match, and Ball, and Granado's, with all Inſtruments 
and Neceſlaries for all manner of Ordnance; for this Train are required a 
great many expert and ready Gunners and Conſtables, beſides the Gentlemen, 
Captains and Condudtors, as alſo a huge number of Horſes and Oxen, Waggons 
and Carts to draw and tranſport it from place to place. . 

The Swediſh Trains of Artillery ſince their firſt footing in Germany have had 
the reputation to be the molt exactly compoſed, and conducted by the moſt 
experimented Artiſts of any in ——_— And no doubt but their Artillery 
belpt them much to take ſo deep a footing, in Germany, that they have not been 
face expell'd out of it, though that hath been much endeavour'd. When the 
late King of Sweden invaded Poland in the year 1655, the perfidy of the Polonz- 
ans was ſuch that they deliver'd almoſt that whole Kingdom into his hands. But 
after they had returned to their Duties, and that the Swede was at Zamoiskze in 
the year 1657. it was by the help of his Artillery (whereof Fohn Caſimir was 
deſtitute) that the Swediſh King traverſed much of the length of Poland in ſpite 
of eighty thouſand Poloxians ;, croſt the Weichſell, and join'd with Ragesks; and 
after he was forc'd to part with the Tranſylvanian (being invited to come nearer 
home by the King of 'Denmarks unſeaſonable declaration of a War againſt him) 
he came out of Polard and Pruſſia too with a very inconſiderable, il] appointed, 
and haraſs'd Army, without any loſs at all, meerly by the-advantage he had of 
his Train of Artillery. _ 

Sweden farniſheth abundance of both Copper and Iron, whereof great Guns 
and Hand-guns'are made, and by art and induſtry that Country hath as much 
Saltpeter as any Kingdom can haye ; and ir being full of Woods, it cannot 
want Coal for making Powder, whereof they make ſuch abundance, as they are 
able hot only ro-ſerve themſelves;bur to help their neighbours and friends. They 
alfo make within the Kingdom, greater ſtore of Arms both tor offence and de- 
fence. than they have uſe for. L have ſeen ſome little Towns in Sweden, wherein 
few other Artificers were to be found, bur Armourers and Gunſmiths. Theſe 
advantages encourage them to entertain full and well appointed Trains of Ar- 
tillery. EP Ez; 
| Ha who commands in chief over the Artillery is called by the Engl:/b, Gene- 
ral, or Maſter of the Ordnance ;, by the French, Grand Maiſftre del Artillerie, 
Great Maſter of the Artillery ; by the Germans, General fetz Enugmeiſter, which 
is General Overſeer and Maſter of the Munitions for the Ficld, a term very 
proper, becauſe he hath nor only the inſpection of the Ordnance, but of. the 
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Muniztions of War, ſuch are the Guns, greater and leſler, all manner of Arms A General of 
and Weapons, all Materials belonging to Smiths and Carpenters, Powder, the Artillery, 
Match, Bullets, Granado's for Pot-pieces, and to be caſt by the hand, ſtore 
of Inſtruments and Utenſils for Artificers Shops, Bridges or Materials for 
them, Boats or Materials for them, to be made and join'd quickly, for paſſing 
unfordable waters, all kind of Inſtruments for working, in Fortification or Ap- 
proaches, ſuch as Spades, Mattocks, Pickaxes, and Shoyels. In Scotland we 
call this great. Officer, the General of the Artillery. The Ancients, though 
they wanted Fire-guns, yet they had their great Artillery ; thoſe were their 
great Machines and Engines whereof I have formerly ſpoken; and they had 
likewiſe a Maſter of their Artillery, who had the inſpe&tion of it, which I have 
alſo made appear in the fourth Chapter of the Roman Militia. But ſince the In- y;. +,,Q 4 
vention of Gunpowder, the Charge of General of the Artillery hath been dr 
look'd on as moſt honourable, as it. indeed deſerves to be, and with none more 
than with us in Scotland, and was always confer'd by our Kings on, perſons of 
eminent note and quality. Fames the Fifth King of Scorland, made the Gentle- 
man who had married his Mother Margaret Daughter to Henry the Seventh King 
of England, Lord of Meffen, and General of the Artillery of Scotland. As 
Leſly Biſhop of Roſe (that ative and loyal ſervant to his Miſtreſs Queen Mary) 
tells us in the Ninth Book of his Hiſtory, in theſe words, 1= hiſce Comitiis Rex Hs cad 
Henricum Stuartum Regine Maritum confirmavit Domimnum Meſſenſem , ac eundem ons 
omniun bellicorum Tormentorum prefettum (quod munus apud nos eſt longe honorifi- in $:otlaxd; 
cum) munifice conſtitnit. The King, ſaith he, in this Parliament confirmed 
Henry Stuart the Queens Husband, Lord Meffen, and bountifully made him Ge- 
neral of the Artillery, which Charge with us is moſt honourable. FP | 
He whobears this Office ia either Kingdom, Republick, or Army, ought to 1. Qualifica- 
be a perſon of good Endowments; but if you take his deſcription from ſome rions. 
notional writers, . you may juſtly conclude, there is not ſuch a man below the | 
Moon. Indeed I ſhall tell you there are two qualifications a ſolutely neceſſary for 
him, theſe are to be a good Mathemarician, and to be ſomething, if not right 
much,experimented in all the points of the Gunners Art, he muſt be of a good 
judgment, and a very ready diſpatch. The reſt of his parts and abilities (which 
ſome require in him alone)1 think he may divide among thoſe who are under his 
command and authority, who truly are right many z as the Lieutenant-Gehe- 
ral of the Ordnance, two Colonels, if not more, Lieutenant-Colonels, Cap- 
tains, and Gentlemen of the Ordnance, Maſter Gunner, and all inferior Gun- 
ners; Conductors, and Comptrollers, Engineers, the Clerk of the Fortificd- 
tion, Maſter of the Mines, and Mineers under him, Maſter of the Artificial 
Fires, and his Conductors and Petardeers, thoſe who haye a care of the Tools 
for Fortification, for intrenching and approaching, the Maſter of the Pioneers 
(in ſome Armies) and all his Pioneers ; the Maſter of the Batteries, and all un« 
der him, for to the General of the Artilleries direftion and inſpeCtion belongs 
the Entrenching the Camp, the making the Approaches, Redoubts, Batteries, 
Zaps, Galleries, and Mines, and other works at Sieges of Towns and Caſtles. 
He hath alſo his own Commiſlary, Quarter-maſtet, Waggon-maſter, Miniſter, 
and Chyrurgeon. If then you will conſider that he and all thoſe under him are 
to have pay and wages, and what a yaſt ſum of money is ſpent in maintenance 
of this Train, and how much Powder, match and Ball, may be ſpent in an 
ative War z you may conclude that Achilles Terduzz5 the Italian Engineer The vaſt ex- 
(whom I have often mention'd) ſpoke within bounds, and but modeſtly enough, pence of a 
when he ſaid he conceiv'd the fourth part of the Treaſure of an Army, was Trato- 
ſpent on the Train of Artillery. = : 

TIthink it ſomething ſtrange to read in Bockler the German Architect, that it is 
of late condeſcended on by. the greateſt Praftitioners of Artillery in Germany, - 
that for an Army of forty thouſand men (whereof thirty two thouſand ſhould Tg Pieces 
be foot, and eight thouſand Horſe) thirty Pieces of Ordnance ate enough, 5 D1e9ance 

. ; ery 
either to beſiege a ſtrong place, or to attack an enemy, though never ſo ad- ——_— 
vantageouſly lodged. For the lalt I ſhall be eaſily induced to believe it, but for Train for an 
the firſt part of his affirmative I know not how to reconcile it with the opinion Army of tor- 
of thoſe knowing Gunners, and experimented Captains, who formerly thoight ty thowſkek | 
eight Cannon, fix Culverines, and four Demi-Culverines, no more than ne- : 
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ceſlary ro make one ſufficient Breſch, whether in Courtine, or Baſtion, where- 
of 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more in my Diſcourſe of Sieges. His thirty 
- Pieces of Artillery he divides thus : Eight whole Cannon (which' he calls Car- 
thaun) nine Demii-Cannon, fix Quarter-Cannon, and ſeven Field pieces. The 
whole Cannon (for 1 ſuppoſe he means the lighter ſort) ſhoots a Buller of forty 
pound, the Demi-Cannon twenty four pound, the Quarter Cannon fix pound, 
and 1 hall be contented, that each of the ſeven Field-Pieces ſhall ſhoot three 
pound. But if the former opinion hold, of eighteen Guns for one Breſch, and 
that the Town beſieged have five Baſtions or more, as moſtly they have, Bock. 
ler furniſheth us not with Guns enovgh to Braſch two of them. But ler us ſee 
what Powder and Iron his thirty Guns will ſpend in one artificial day, that is - 
twelve hours time ; you may allow his eight whole Cannon to fire-eight rimes 
in one hour, and at every time twenty pound of Powder for the forty pound 
Bullet of Iron. Multiply twelve (the number of the hours) by eight (the num- 
ber of the whole Cannon) the ProdudCt is ninety ſix. Now every whole Can- 
non firing eight times in the hour, makes ninety ſix ſhot in twelve hours, and 
therefore ſpends three thouſand eight hundred and forty pound of Iron ;, for 
ninety ſix multiplied by forty, En three thouſand eight hundred and 
forty,for every pound of the Bullet, I allow but half Powder ; to wit, for forty 
pound Bullet, twenty _ Powder. The whole Cannon then diſcharged 
eight ties every honr ſpends a hundred and ſixty pound, multiply a hundred 
and ſixty by eight, (the number of the whole Cannon) the Product is a thou- 
ſand two hundred and eighty. Thus much Powder eight Cannons ſpend in one 
hour ; multiply a thouſand two hundred and eighty by twelve (the number of 
the hours) the Produdt is fifteen thouſand three hundred and ſixty, fo much Pow- 
der muſt be allowed for eight whole Cannon to play twelve hours, and twice as 
much Iron, to wit, thirty thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty. \ 

The nine Demi-Cannons ſhall fire ten times every hour, this will make ninety 
ſhot in one hour, multiply ninety. by twelve (the number of the hours) the 
Produdtt is one thouſand and eighty. You may remember we allow twenty four 
pound of Iron for every ſhot of a Demi-Cannon,then for one thouſand and eigh- 
ty ſhot, twenty five thouſand nine hundred and twenty pound of Iron; for mul. 
tiply one thouſand and eighty by twenty four, the Product is twenty five thou- 
Tand nine hundred and twenty ; ſo much Iron doth the Demi-Cannon ſpend in 
_ hours, and the halt ſo much Powder, is twelve thouſand nine hundred 
and ſixty. 
The fi Quarter-Caninon ſhouts ſeventy two pound of Iron, (to wit, each of 
them twelve) they may be diſcharged twelve times in one hour, and therefore 
the fix are diſcharged ſeventy two times in twelve hours, and all fix make in 
twelve hours time eight hundred ſixty four ſhot, multiply eight-hundred ſixty 
four by twelve (the weight of the Bullet) the Produdt is ten thouſand three 
hundred and ſixty eight ; fo much Iron doth theſe fix Quarter-Cannon ſhoot in 
twelve times, for that you are to reckon the moiety of Powder, which is five 
thouſand one hundred and eighty four. | 

The ſeven Field Pieces (each of them ſhooting a Bullet of three pound) ſhoot 
at onetime twenty one pound of Iron, this they may do ſafely fifreen times in 
one hour ; multiply then twenty one by fifteen, the Product is three hundred 
and fifteen. Multiply three hundred & fifteen by twelve (the number of the hours 
they areto play) the Produt&t is three thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, fo 

much Iron do theſe ſeven Field Pieces ſhoot in twelve hours time, and the half 
of that in Powder, which is' one thouſand eight hundred and ninety. 

_ By this account which will be granted to be rational enough, Bock/ers thirty 
Pieces (though far fewer than other Trains) in twelve hours time will ſpend 
ſeventy thouſand ſeyen hundred eighty eight pound of Iron, and of Powder 
thicty five thouſand three hundred and ninety four. By this you: may make a 
reaſonable good conjeure of the expence of Ammunition for great Guns. 

Milton in his Poetry plays with this matter, and makes the uſe of Cannon 


very old, as being practiſed by Lucifer againſt the Omnipotent. See his Paradiſe 
Loſt. 
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CHAP. VII 


Of Muſters, and Muſter-maſters; Pay, Proviant, and Service, 
of Treaſurers, Commiſſaries, and Proviant-maſters, and of the 
Military Oath. 


F TER Foot-Soldiers are levied and armed, and Horſemen arm'd anf 
mounted, it is fit they be Muſter'd, that it may be known whether the 
Colonels and Captains have raiſed their full numbers of ſufficient men, accor- 
ding to the ſeveral Capitulations made with the Prince or State whom they 
ſerve.. This word Maſter, or Aonſtre, ſignifieth a Show which is made by 
thoſe Officers who are appointed to view the Soldiery; thoſe with us are called 
Muſter-maſters, and are either General or particular. The General Muſter-ma-. 
ſter hath the inſpeCtion of the particular ones, and to him they are bound to 
give a particular account of their deportments, and from him they receive 
their dire&ions. In. all Muſters the Colonels and Captains are bound to deal 
vprightly and honeſtly, and to miake a ſhow of none but ſuch ag are really in 
their Regiments and Companies. The Muſter-maſters duty is to take a ſtrict ac- 
count, and a.particular view of every mans perſon and naitte, (having Liſts 
and Rolls in his hand) of his age, of his Arms and Equipage ; and if he muſter 
Horſemen, he is to ſee that the Horſe be ſerviceable, and of ſuch a height, as 
is appointed by the Prince or States order, and fuch as the ſervice requires, 
whether he be a Curiaſker, or Harquebuſlier. In ſome places, eſpecially in Iraly, 
the Muſter-maſters inquire the names of the Soldiers Parents, the Country and 
Place of their birth, and write down the compleCtions of their faces, and co- 
lours of their hair, and ſome private mark which the Muſter-maſter obſerveth, 
It is, and indeed ſhould be infamy to any Captain to make a falſe Muſter either 
of borrowed men, Horſes or Arms ; and the ſame puniſhment doth the Muſter- 
maſter deſerve, if he either ſubſcribe to, allow of, or connive at any ſuch 
Jugling, for thereby the Prince is not only cheated of his money, but grofly a- 
buſed to his great diſadvantage, when he is made believe that he hath either 
more men, or more ſufficient men than really and effectively he hath. For this 
reaſon,and that the Captains may be hired to be honeſt, ſome allow Paſſeyolants, 
that is, for ſuch a number of real and viſible men, ſuch a number of inviſible 
men, as the Swedes uſed to allow to every Company of Foot, d'en Paſvolants, 
whereof ſix belong'd to the Captain, two for the Lieutenant, and two for the 
Enſign. Every one of theſe had the allowance of half a Rix-dollar every ten 
days, but this cuſtom wore out, and there was reaſon for it, becauſe many Cap- 
tains notwithſtanding that Indulgence, endeayour'd ſtill to Keep void places in 
their Companies,as a mean to make their Purſes full. | 

Theſe Muſter-maſters by the Dutch, Danes, and Swedes are called Commiſ- 
ſaries, over whom the Commiſlary General of the Army hath the ſuperinten» 
dance. This difference there is, that thoſe Commiſlaries keep the Purſe, and 
ſo are Pay-maſters ; but our Muſter-maſters are not ſo, the paying belonging 
ro our Trealurers, as among the. Romans it belong'd to the Queſtors: They 
have power to muſter as oft as they pleaſe, acquainting him firſt who com- 
mands in chief, either in Field or Garriſon : And indeed in thoſe Countreys 
they muſter oftner than they pay. 

After the firſt Muſter, the Troops and Companies get their Standards and 
Enſigns, and then take the Military Oath, which we call to Swear to the Co- 
lours. 1 have ſpoken of the Roman Military Sacrament : This Oath we now 
ſpeak of is the ſame for Offjcers. Troopers and Souldiers ſwear, with hands 
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lifted up to Heaven, © To be faithful and loyal to their Prince, or his Gene- gjjjjrary 
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«© rjiors, to be ſtout in time of Battel, Rencounter, Skirmiſh, or Aſſault, and 
© rather to chuſe to dye, than deſert their Standards or Colours, never to turn 
* their backs on an Enemy, and to reveal all Conſpiracies, Treaſons, and 
© Mutinies, intended 20ainſt the Prince or State, or their Generals, and other 
* Commanders :[So help them God in the great day. lf this Oath were punu- 
ally kept, all Batrels would be ſo well fought, that there would not be ſuch a 
thing, as the flight of an Army to be ſeen or heard of in the World. After this 
Oath, the Articles and Laws of War ſhould be publickly and diſtin&tly read,that 
they may know what puniſhments (for moſt Articles ſpeak more of them, than 
of rewards) they may expect, if they commit ſach crimes as are there menti- 
0:1'd. This is a thing moſt neceſſary to be done, that none may pretend Igrio- 


. Tance; for where there is no Law, there can be no Tranſgreſlion : Of theſe 


Articles | ſhall ſpeak jn the next Chapter, | 

Being that moſt men who follow the Wars over all the World, receive 
wages, they juſtly deſerve the name of Mercenaries ; but if you will conſider 
how their wages are paid, I ſuppoſe, you will rather think them Voluntaries, 
at leaſt very generous, for doing the greateſt part of their ſervice for nothing. 
It is ſaid of the Switzers, that they will not fight, unleſs they be paid duly, 
If other Nations were of their humour, Princes and States would be neceſſi- 
rated to agree better than they do, becauſe ſeldome would their Armies fight 
for them, becauſe ſeldome they are paid by them. The Bapri/# inſinuates, that 
Souldiers ſhould be paid their wages, becauſe. he bids them be contented with 
their wages, and do violence to no man. But few or no Evangelick Precepts are 
obeyed, and this as little as any; Souldiers get not their wages, and violence is 
done to many men. Atthe firſt view, it would ſeem ſtrange, why Princes pay 
their Souldiery very well and duly in the time of Peace, when they have little 
or nothing to do with them, and very ill and very feldome in the time of 
War, when they have moſt to do with them. But rhe reaſon is ſoon found, 
they need far greater numbers in time of War than Peace, and many are not 
paid with ſo little rhoney as a few are. In the Wars of Europe theſe laſt four- 
{core years and upwards ( wherein his Majeſties Dominions were free, except 
in the late unhappy Civil War) we find that the Eſtates of the Umred Provinces 
have payed their Armies better than any other Prince or State this makes 
the Mercenary Souldier run to their Service, -and capacitates them to make 
great levies in a very ſhort time: The effects of the bad payment of the Spa- 
niards appeared, when their King ſtood molt 1n need of their {crvice ſeventy 
years agoand a little upwards ; and many times ſince ; for that gave a riſe to 
thoſe terrible Murinies, in which they poſſeſs'd themſelves of Towns, and trear. 


. ed with their Generals and Superiours, as if they had been Free Eſtates. This 


incapacitated the Spaniſh Miniſters to proſecute the War againſt the new 
Eſtates, in which time, it is not to be thought, that either they, or the Prince 
of Orange were idle Spectators. The moſt conſiderable Army the Sweeds 
had in the year after the death of their Viftorious King Guſtavus Adolphus, lay 
idle at Doxaverth, loſing the time of ACtion, and treating for their pay. 
Boccalini informs us, that once the Gardiners complain'd to Apoilo, that they 
had no Inſtruments to make all the weeds of their Gardens run and dance af- 
ter them, as Princes and Free States, who could make all the idle and unpro- 
fitable members of their Principalities go out of the Gardens of their Com- 
mon.wealths, with the rattling of a Drum, and the ſound of a Trumpet. 
But I think, Princes and States areto be much more admired for another ſecret 
art of their own, whereby they get theſe Drones to do them both laborious 
and hazardous ſervice, for very little Money, and at a low expence. The 
Pay and Wages for Officers and Souldiers of both Horſe and Foot, are difte- 
rent according to the eſtabliſhments of ſeveral Princes and States. I ſhall 
ipeak a little of ſome of them; for to ſpeak of all, though I could, were 


needleſs. 
The German Emperours eſtabliſhment during the time of the long War, was 


Fair enough, for there was promiſed to eyery Colonel of Horſe 300 Dollars, to 


a Lientenant-Colonel one hundred and eighty, to'a Major one hundred and 
twenty, toa Ritmaſter one hundred, to a Lieutenant ſixty, to a Cornet fifty, 


beſides allowances of fodderage for ſo many Horſes, proportionably according 
to 
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to their qualities, monthly : To a Quartermaſter twenty four Dollars, to a 
Corporal twenty. two, to a Clerk fifteen, to a Trutnpeter as much, and to an 
Einſpanneer or Trooper twelve. The Pay for the Officers and Souldiers of 
Foot was much, leſs: But they got not three months Pay of twelve in a whole 
year. But Bockler tells us, that in the year 1658. at Frankford on the Maine, Pay of the 
the Electors and Princes of the Empire, who had joyn'd in a League, ( where- Confederared 
of there are many made in that Countrey ) had unanimouſly agreed upon a Pay Sn þ 
to be given to their forces, ſfolong as the League continued, ( moſt of their 1668, 42 
Leagues are broke in ſhorter time than they are a making) and it was this: 
A Rit-maſter was to have for himſelf every month ſixty Dollars, - and allow- 
ance for ſix Horſes, which amounted to forty eight Dollars, ſo he had in all 
one hundred and eight Dollars monthly. Bur becauſe all the Officers of Horſe 
had allowance for. tome Horſes, beſide their own Pay, I ſhall for brevity ſet 
down the allowance for themſelves and Horſes together. A Lieutenant had 
monthly forty four Dollars, a Cornet as much ; a Quarter-maſter twenty three z 
a Corporal twenty one , the Clerk, Trumpeter, and Chirurgeon each of them 
eleven; and the Smith as much; a common Trooper eight. Before I ſpeak 
of the Foot-pay, I ſhall premiſe, that the Kings of Denmark and Sweden, and 
molt, of the German Princes allow a Waggon with four Horſes, and two Saddle- 
Horſes for a Captain of Foot, and the like number between the Lieutenant and 
Enſign. The Princes then of this German League allowed for a Foot-Captain, 
himſelf and Horſes monthly forty eight Dollars ; for a Lieutenant twenty one ; 
for an Enſign-bearear as much 3 for a'Serjeant ſix; for a Fourier, Furer, Captain 
at Arms, Clerk, Drummer, Piper, and Gentleman of the Company, each of 
them two Dollars, and the fourth part of one , for the common Soldier every 
month two Dollars. | | . 

I ſhall not ſpeak here either of the Damſh or the Swediſh pay z they being Swediſh, Du: 
much about one with this. agreement, except that their allowance is a little n and | 
more and greater both for the Under-officers, 'and the common Soldiers. The 57% Pay, 
French Pay will be much about: one with the Swediſh: And therefore, m | 
Reader, if he know any thing of his Majeſties eſtabliſhment, will quickly All farſhortof 
perceive, that his Pay is greater than any of thoſe I have ſpoke of, and is better Þis Majeſties. 
Paid than all of them. | | 

How the German Princes paid their Souldiery in their laſt ſhort War, I kiow | 
not, but in the long one, Lam ſure, they paid very il}, and ſo did the Sweed. Bad Pay in 
Thoſe who were in Garriſon got ſometimes three, but for moſt part but two "®*!90s Gr 
Lendings. in the month, every Lending being but a little more than half a "** 
Rix-dollar, to which was added the aſſiſtance of ſome proviant Bread, Why 
they call this a Lending, I know not, un]eſs it be to make the Souldiers be- 
lieve they lend them money, when they.are but paying them a part of their 
own. But the pooreſt witted Souldier knows well enough, that his Pay. 
maſters, under the notion of lending them a third part, borrow from them 
to a very long day, all the reſt of their, Pay. - This is for their Garriſons. 

In the Fields, they may happily deceive themſelves, whether they be Officers 
or Souldiers, that expect any Money, but: muſt be contented with Commis 
Bread, till by ſome Vittory, any of their Generals be enabled to quarter his 
Army in a plentiful Countrey, and there it is, where the common Souldiers 
may put themſelves in Clothes, the Officers in good equippage, and the Co- 
lonels make themſe]ves rich ; for the German, Daniſh, and Swediſh Colonels 
play too often the Roytelets, and petty Kings in their ſeveral Regiments. 
But ſome Officers there be, who never meet with ſuch opportunities, and 
ſome are not dextrous enough to lay hold on ſuch occaſions when they offer 
themſelves; for at ſuch times, there is ſomething elſe required, than 
to receive Pay from the Clerk of the Company. I remember, a Coun- 
trey-man of mine told me once, that he had ſerved the Crown of Sweden eight 
years, whereof he had been a Captain three, and- that in all thoſe years he had 
never been Maſter of fourſcore Crowns at one time. | 

One hundred years ago, Armies were better paid than now they are, and 
Officers and Souldiers could tollerably well ſubſiſt, great care was then taken, 
by a ſeaſonable diſtribution of money to preveuc Mutinies , and deſertion 
of the ſervice ; why it is not fo yet, perhaps want of Money may be the cauſe, 
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diers, who are very improper Judges of them. I thought it ſtrange to ſee ſix- 
reen or ſeventeen years ago, the native Spaniards to whoſe keeping the ſtrong 
Citadel of Antwerp was intruſted, b<B8InS ublickly in the ſtreers of that City. 
But I thought it a more lamentable ſight to ſee both there, and in Germany, and 
elſewhere, Lieutenant-Colonels, Mayors, and Captains hepging' an Alms. In 
former times Regiments were thrice, four, or five times ftronger than now 
they are, and conſequently Troops and Companies were for their numbers as 
ſtrong if not ſtronger, than now half Regiments are. Hence it is, that | believe 
there are hundreds of old men yet living, who have ſeen private Captains in 


* higher cſteem than Colonels are now. ' And I ſoppoſe if Princes and States 


Numbers of 


afrer the 
Peace of 
Munſter, 


Recruits bet- 


rer than 
VIES, 


_ Swedth and 
_ Heſſich Regi- 


_ menrs, 


thought it fir to follow the old way, and make their Troops'and Companies 
three times ſtronger than now they are at their firſt levy, they might be as 
well ſery'd, and fave a vaſt expence of Treaſure. If an army of twenty four 
thouſand men were to be raifed, whereof eighteen thouſand were to be Foot, 
and fix thonſand Horſe, {ix Colonels might as _ now command the 18000 
Foot divided into fix Regiments,as fix Colonels did the like fifty years ago,and 
four Colonels might command the fix thouſand Horſe, divided into four Regi- 
meats, allowing to each one thonfand five honidred Horſe. The: expence that 
would be ſaved here of the pay of ror roger Offers of twelye Regiments of 
Foot, and two of Horſe, would exceedingly help to pay the other eight. | 
Be pleaſed to ſee the truth of this inftanced by an obſervation1 made in the 
year 1649, after the Peace of Munſter, hunt er Queen of Sweden had in her 
pay in Germany, (belides her forces in the relt of her Dominions) four hundred 
and twenty Troops of Horſe and Dragoons, and threeſcore Regiments of Foot. 
In ſome Regiments there were Twenty Companies, in ſometwelve, in ſome ten, 
and in ſome eight. ' AN the Compantes in the whole ſixty Foot Regiments were 
reckon'd to be fix htndred and thirty. Her Confederate the Landtgrave of 
Heſſen, had a hundred and eight Troops of Horfe, 'and a hundred and eighty 
Companies of Foot ; all the Hvrſe-Troops ſhould have been at their firſt levy 
eighty Riders apiece; every Foot-Company a humdred and twenty fix at leaſt 3 
therefore the Queens four hundred and twenty Troops of Cavalry, ſhould have 
been at their firſt levy thirty three thouſand fx hundred, and her fix hundred 


- and thirty Companies ſhould-have been at their firſt levy ſeventy nine thouſand 


three hundred and eighty men. The Zandrgrave's a hundred and eight Troops 
of Cavalry ſhould have been, eight thouſand 'ſix' hutidred and forty Horſe. His 
hundred and eight Compamies of Foot ſhould have been (aft a hundred and 
twenty ſix men a piece) twenty two thouſand fix hundred and une men. Be 
pleaſed to add the Landtgrave's eight thoyſand fix hundred and forty Horſe ro 
the Queens thirty three thonſand fix hundred, the aggregate is forty four 
thouſand' two hundred and forty. - Add the ZLzndrg/ave's 'twenty two thou- 
ſand fix hundred and eighty Foot, to the Queens ſeventy nine thonſand thres 
hundred and eighty, both the Infantries amounted to a hundred and two thou- 
ſand and fixty. Now it is well known that when their Armies were Caſled, 
they did not exceed, nay nor come near the half of theſe numbers; for if you 
add the number of the Infantry to'that of the Cavalry, the Aggregate will be 
a hundred forty ſix thouſand three bundred. Now I conceive thirty Colonels 
might have commanded all the Cavalry, and thirty three Colonels all the Infan- 
try, theſe would have been in all but ſixty three Regiments. And I am very 
ſure there were not fo few Colonels as a hundred and forty. So there might have 
been fav'd the expence of the Officers of eighty Regiments, both in the time of 
War, and at that time too when they were to pive their Officers a little ſaris- 


. faQtion-money (for ſo it was calle®) in lien of all their Arrears, when they dif: 


Le- 


banded them. | | 
And truly Iſhould think that unleſs ſome new emergency, or ſome unlook'd 
for diſaſter ſeemed to require it, the conſtant recruiting od Troops and Com- 
panies might advance a Princes fervice as much, and fave his Treaſure much 
more than the levying new Regiments doth, which ſtill dratvs both trouble-and 


expence along with it. But it is time'for me to forbear, for perhaps I have gone 
roo far. : re. 


Since 
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Since Money is generally ſcarce -in the Wars, in ſo much that Soldiers-c annot 
receive their Wages duly, letus ſee. what allowance of Meat and Drink (ordi- 
varily called Proviant) Princes. allow their Soldiery, ro furniſh which every Ar- 
my ſhould have a General Proviant-maſter ;. and truly I conceive him to be an 
Officer as neceſſary and uſeful, if not. more, in the fields, where moſtly our 
' Modern Armies are entertain'd with Proviant, as.either a General Commillary, 
or a Treaſurer. His Charge is to provide Vittuals, Corn, Fleſh, Wine, 
Bread and Beer ; he hath the inſpeCtion of them ,. and ſhould ſee them 

qually and proportionably divided to. the Regiments according to their 
ner. ſtrengths 3 for which purpoſe he ſhould. have all the Rolls and Liſts 
by him, which his Secretaries ſhould carefully keep. He. hath no power 
to ſell any Pcoyiant under what pretence- ſoever, without the Generals cx- 
preſs Warrant. All Mills where the Army comes are under his proted&tion, 
and he is obliged to proteCft them. He hath the ordering of all the Maga- 
Zines for Vi&tuals, - and to him belongs the care of ſeeing the Garriſons, 
and fortified places ſufficiently provided with ſuch Meats and Drinks as are 
moſt- fit to preſerve; theſe are Corn, Grain, and Meal of ſeveral kinds, 
Stock-fiſh, Herrings, and all other Salted-fiſhes, Salted and Hung-fleſhes, 
eſpecially Beef and Bacon, Cheeſe, Butter, Almonds, Cheſnuts, and Hazel- 
nuts, Wine, Beer, Malt, Honey, Vinegar, Oyl, Tabaco, Wood and Coal 
for Firing, and as many living Oxen, Cows, Sheep, and Swine, Hens and 
Turkies as can be convemently fed.; for which purpoſe as alſo for Horſes, 
he is to provide Straw, Hay and Oats. This General Proviant-maſter hath 
under him a Lieutenant, a Secretary, a Clerk, a Smith, a Waggon-maſter, 
and a Waggon-maker, a Qyarter-maſter, and ſome Officers who are called 
Directors. | RD wo 
| There are few Princes who have not their particular. eſtabliſhment for 
their Proyiant both in Field and Garriſon, as well as for. Money ; the order 
whereof commonly is this, they allow ſo much Bread; Fleſh, Wine or Beer 
to every Trooper and Foot-Soldier, which ordinarily is alike to both z then 
they allow to the Officers according to their dignities and charges, -double, 
triple, and quadruple portions ; as to an Enfign four times more than to a 


common Soldier, a Colonel having commonly twelve portions allow*d him.: 


The ordinary allowance for a Soldier in the field, is daily two pound of 
Bread, one pound of Fleſh, or in lieu of it, one pound of Cheeſe, one 
pottle of Wine, or in lieu of it, two pottles of Beer. It is enough, crys 
the Soldiers, we deſixe no more, and it is enough in conſcience. But this 
allowance will not taſt very long, they muſt be contented to marth ſome- 
times one whole week, and ſcarce get two pound of Bread all the while; 
and their Officers as little as they, who if they have no proviſions of their 
own carried about with them, muſt be ſatisfied with Commis-bread, and 
cold water, as well as the common Soldier, unleſs they have money to buy 
better entertainment from Sutlers. I have known Captains give a very great 
demonſtration: of their' patience , and their affeftion to their Maſters ſer- 


vice, by ſatisfying their appetites with water, arid very coarſe bread, one 


whole Summer, and part of the next winter. . WS -. 
But they will be refreſhed when I tell them of free _—_ which Princes 
and their Generals are many times forc'd fot want © 


A Proviant- 
maſter Gene- 
ral, his Lu- 
riCs. 
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Free Quarter, 


- money to grant, very burden- 


where they can Quarter their Armies in Towns and Villages , and this fome to a 


Country, 
chough never 


entertainment than what is allowed by the. Prince or | State where they © well regu- 


-proves oft the deſtruftion. of a Country : for tliough 'no exorbitancy be 
committed, and that every man both Officer and Soldier demand ko other 


ſerve ; yet when an Army cannot be Quarter'd but cloſe and near together, 
co prevent Infalls, Anſlachts and Surpriſal of an Enemy, it is an ealie mat- 


ter to imagin what a heavy burthen theſe places bear, whom in pogr mens. 


houſes, fix, ſeven, eight, it may be fourteen or fifteen Soldiers are lodged, 
for in ſuch caſes it is ordinary to quarter two thouſand Foot,or a thoufand Horſe 
in a little Town, where perhaps there are not above three or four hundred 
houſes. And withal it is very hard to get Soldiers arid Horſemen kept 
within the limits of their Duty in theſe __—_— after they have endured 
| hunger, thirſt, and other hardſhips in the field, It is true; all Pcinces who for 
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preſervation of their Armies from extream ruin, and for want of Treaſure, 
are neceſlitated too often to make uſe of this. free Quarter, do not only make 
itrit Laws and Ordinances, how many times a day Officers and Soldiers are to 
eat, and how many Diſhes every one according to his quality is to call for, bur 
likewiſe ſet down the preciſe rates and values of the Diſhes, that the Hoſt be 
not obliged to do beyond thoſe limitations, yet the grievance continues heayy 
and great, 2d 

The. Ordinances concerning free Quarter of the Emperour, the Rings of 
Denmark and Sweden, and GermanPrinces, are upon the matter with little dif- 
ference all one, as thus : A Colonel is to have twelve diſhes of meat, . each ar 


. the rate of the eighth part of a Dollar, ten pound of Bread, and ten meaſures 


of Wine. A Lieutenant Colonel, eight diſhes, eight pound of Bread, and fix 
meaſures of Wine. A Major or Captain fix diſhes of Meat, fix pound of Bread, 
and ſix meaſures of Wine. A Lieutenant and Enſign, each .of them four diſhes, 


_ four pound of Bread, and three meaſures of Wine. - Every Serjeant three diſhes 


Foderage. 


Service. 


Frmnch Ser- 
VICE» 


Proteſtant 
piy eiptity or 
»!nety years 
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of Meat, two pound of Bread, and one meaſure and a*half. of Wine. Every 
Corporal, and every Drummer two diſhes of Meat, two pound of Bread, and... 
one meaſure and a half of Wine. A common Soldier or Trooper ſo muchFlefhg - 
Bread and Wine as I ſpoke of before, when I told you what Proviant was als . 
low'd him, If the Army be not in a Wine-Country, then all thoſe I have ſpoke: 
of, have a double allowance of 'Beer. This is beſides the Hay, Straw-;and | 
Oats the Country is bound to furniſh to the Horſes, not _ of the Cavalry; 
Artillery, and General Officers, but to thoſe Horſes likewiſe that belong ta 
the Infantry. And this grievance of Foderage proves many times heavier than 
the free quarter, all being often eaten up in a ſhort time, wherewith. the Inha» 
bitants ſhould maintain their Horſes and Beaſts. In theſe Countries where the 
Country-people receive a little money for what the Soldiers ſpend on their 
Marches in their tranſient Quarters, as for moſt part in his Majeſties Domini- 
ons is more tollerable than where they receive no moneys at all, though the 
Hoſts of both Foot and Horle muſt be conſiderable loſers, when they ger but a 
Twoepence or a Groat for a nights entertainment. OO 
Service is that which every Holt is:bound to furniſh either in Town or Coun-, 
try to thoſe that are lodged with them, whether they be Officers, Troopers, 
or common Soldiers, whether they be on free quarter, or to pay for their Diet. 
Service coinprehends a Bed, Lodging, Table, and Table-linnen, Fire, Salt and 
Vinegar. It is a grievance likewiſe, becauſe many times the Soldiers are ex- . 
treamly extravagant in demanding more of thoſe than they need...I find in fome;. 
Hiſtories of Frence, that ninety years ago' or thereby, this Service was called 
Uſtence, and when they got pay, they were to feek no other Vſtence or Sryice 
but a Bed, a Table, anda Table-cloth, and hberty to dreſs their Meat at the: 
Hoſts fire, Nor might they invite one another to their Quarters, becauſe thar 
proy'd troubleſome to theirLandlords. But when moneys were wanting, then 
the Soldiers were to have free Quarter, which was ſo well regulated, that none! 
might demand any other entertainment than what the Hoſt was pleafed to give 
them, provided that was ſufficient to ſatisfie natufe. ' And withal, five Shillin 
ſterliag in money every month, wherewith to buy ſhoos, or other ſmall Neceſla- 
ries. And truly this-was a better order for free Quatter than any I bave yet ſpo- 
ken of. A very eſpecial care was taken to puniſh all fuch who tranſgreſt any: of 
theſe Ordinances, And about that ſame time 1 find that the Proteſtants pay was: 
very-frygal, the Foot was paid thus: A Captain had every Month a hundred: 
French Liyers, the Lientenant had-fifty,- the Enſign thirty, the Serjeant fifteen, 
every Corporal, Pipes, and Drummer twelve, and (the common Soldier had - 
n1ne.. 42 : ; | 
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CHAP: IX: 


_ Of Military Laws and Articles, of Courts of War, of the Judg- 


Marſhal, and Provoſi-Marſhal-General, 


HE Laws of God and Nature would not be ſufficient to keep wicked 

man within the bounds of his duty, if the Municipal Laws of the Land 
were not ſuperadded, and thoſe would ſignifie but little too, if the punitive 
execution of them did not follow the tranſgreſſors of them. 1 know not 
indeed why Souldiers ſhould not be governed by thoſe ſame Laws whereby 
other ſubjects of that ſame Prince and State are, if it be not for two reaſons: 
Firſt, an Army being in the field, and making no long abode in one place, 
Criminals and other guilty perſons cannot be fo formally and legally con- 
ven'd before the ordinary Judges of the Land , as the conſtant Inhabitants 
may, eſpecially when an Army is out of a Prince his own Dominions, as 
many times ir is. Secondly it is found not only fit but neceſſary, that 
more ſevere Laws be made in Camps than in Cities, for I know not by what 
authority, for what reaſon, or by what inſtinct men who follow the War, 
allume to themſelves a greater liberty to fin than other Mortals do, as if 
the entering themſelves in a Militia , did let them looſe from all Civil 
bonds and rtyes of humane Society, and that which in a Commonwealth is 
a Capital crime, were but a venial Peccadillo in an Army. That ſome Ar- 
mies are better govern'd than others, is eaſily granted, and that fewer groſs 
crimes are committed in ſome, than in others, will not be denied, being 
ſome Generals are more juſt, more exact, and more ſevere than others are ; 
and which is more than that, ſome Armies are better paid than others be ; 
for Theoderick, King of the Gorhs ſaid well, Diſciplinam non ſervat jejun exercitus : 
A hungry Army obſerves no Diſcipline. But that the Roman Armies in an- 
crent times, and ſome ſince their decay, were fo well govern'd, and all the 


members of them ſo orderly, is but a dream ; their terrible diſorders and ex- 


travagant deportments are to be ſeen in Hiſtory, and ſome of them I have 
touched in the beginning of my Diſcourſes of the Roman Militia, And if in 
an Army ſome offences be not inſtantly puniſht, it will be found peradyenture 
within a few hours impoſlible to puniſh them art all. Hence it is that a Comman- 
der in the War is not only permitted to do that which the Civil Judg may not 
do, but is lyable to cenſure if he does it not, as to inflict preſent death, eithet 
by his particular order, or with his own hand without formal proceſs, as in the 
caſe of mutiny, to kill one in the beginning of it, and ſo to terrifie others from 
proſecuting ir, or in the caſe of diſobedience, when the appearance or pur- 
ſuit of an enemy, will not ſuffer the Delinquent to be legally proceeded againſt, 
or upon a march when an enemy is either in Van, reer or flank; a Marſhal-Ge- 
neral may be order'd to hang all without proceſs, whom he finds at ſuch a di- 
ſtance from the Army without his Colonels Paſs; and in this laft caſe Officers 
may kill thoſe Soldiers that ſtragle or lag behind. Burt I ſhould adviſe all Com- 
manders not to make themſelyes Boyreaws, and to be very ſparing to kill with 
their own hands, except in extraordinary caſes. 


—._ 
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Theſe reaſons have given a juſt riſe to Military Laws, which ordinarily are 


called Articles of War, there are, or at leaſt, ſhould be as many ſeveral Mili- 
tary Conſtitutions as there are Princes or States, who wage War, for ever 
one of them hath his ſeveral Laws and Statutes, yet all or moft agree in theſe 
following particulars. _ 

Firſt, ſtrict Laws are made for the obſervance of Religious Duties, a ſub- 
miſſion to Church-Diſcipline, and a due reſpect to be given to all Eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſons, againſt Atheiſm, ys Perjury, and the prophanation of 
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the name of God. Secondly for the maintenance of the Majeſty and Authority 
of the Prince or State, in whoſe ſervice the Army 1s, that nothing be done 
or ſpoke to the diſparagement of himſelf,his Government, his Undertakings, or 
the Juitice of any of his ations, under all higheſt pains. Thirdly for honour, 
reſpect, and obedience to be given to all ſuperior Commanders from the high- 
eſt to the loweſt of them, and none of their Commands are to be diſputed, 
much leſs are they themſelves to be affronted, either by geſtures, words, or 
actjons.But this is to be underſtood that the command be not diametrically con- 
trary, and prejudicial to the Prince his ſervice z but indeed ſach commands 
would be ſo clear that they need no canvaling, otherwiſe any diſobedience opens 
a door to reſiſtance, that uſhereth in ſedition, which often is ſupported by 
open rebellion. To clear which, ſuppoſe what frequently. falls our, that the- 
Governour of a well fortified, and a well provided place offers to deliver 
it up to an enemy without oppoſition, thoſe under him may reſiſt ſo unjuſt 
and ſo baſe a command; and they not only may, but ought to reſiſt hin, 
for the diſobedience in ſuch a caſe of the ſubaltern Officers and Soldiers is a 
piece of excellent ſervice done to their Maſter 3 and if they do it not, the 

are lyable to thoſe Laws of War, which for giving over a Fort in that fa- 


ſhion, ſentences the Governour to an Ignominious death, the inferiour Com- 


manders to be ſhamefully caſheer'd, and the common Soldiers to be diſarm'd, 
and made ſerve as Pioneers to the Army; which were acts of great injuſtice, 
if Inferiors were bound to give a blind obedience to all the Commands of 
their Superiors, whatever they be, without exception. And ſuch a caſe it is, 
when an Officer commands thoſe under him to deſert their Poſt, whether 
that be in Town, Camp, Leaguer, or Field, and go over with him to the 
Enemy. If they do ſo, and are ever retaken, he is puniſht for his treachery, 
and they for their obedience ro ſo illegal a command. 

Fourthly, Articles of War are made for due and fſtriCt keeping of Guards 
and Watches ; and here (as in many other points) obſerve the ſeverity of Mi- 
litary Law, for he who after tap-too diſchargeth any Hand gun, be it Piſtol, 
Muskert, Fuſee, or Carrabine (unleſs againſt an enemy) or he who fleeps on 
his Centinel, or deſerts it, or he who is drunk on his Watch, are all to die , 
theſe be crimes which the Municipal Laws of moſt Nations do not puniſh 
with death, yet in the Laws of War this ſeverity is thought no more than 
neceſſary. | 

Fifthly, Laws are made againſt thoſe who ſtay behind, or ſtraggle in or- 
dinary or extraordinary Marches. 

Sixthly, Againſt Fugitives and Runnaways, either ſuch as leave their Co- 
lours when they are in Garriſons or Quarters, and deſert the Service under 
any pretence, without a Paſs, or ſuch as run away from their Colours, or 
their Officers in the field, in time of Skirmiſh or Battel, or ſuch who in ſtorms 
and aſſaults deſert their Poſts, till either they are wounded, or have made 
uſe of their Swords, all theſe are lyable to death, and thoſe who wound or 
kill any of them in their flight, in their going or running away , are not 
to be accountable for it. 

Seventhly, Againſt thoſe who make any Treaty or agreement in the field 
with an enemy, without the command or conſent of him who commands in 
chief. And here again obſerve another caſe wherein Inferiors are to refuſe 
obedience; the Military Law condemns a Colonel for ſuch a Treaty, and 
every tenth Soldier of his Regiment ro die with him, for giving obedience 
to ſo unjuſt a command. 

Eighthly, Againſt thoſe who ſurrender fortified places, unleſs extream nes 
ceſſity require it, of which I ſhall ſpeak in a more proper place. 

Ninthly, Againſt thoſe who mutiny, burn houſes, without the Generals 
command, commit robbery, murther, theft, or violence to thoſe who have 
the Generals ſafeguards, and againſt thoſe who keep private correſpondence, 
unleſs order'd to do it by the General; all theſe crimes by moſt Military 
Laws are puniſht with death. 

| Tenthly, "Againſt private Combats or Duels, the Combatants and 
their Seconds are to die; and if ſuperior Officers knew of the Combat, and 
did not hinder it, they are to be caſheer'd with Ignominyz a neceſlary 
Law enough, yet ſeldom put in execution. _ __Eleventh- 
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Eleventhly, Againſt thoſe who ſel], play, or pawn, or change their Arms Againſt ſell 
either defenſive or offenſive, whether he be a Horſeman, or a Foot-Soldier ; pwn noel 
he who doth any of theſe, is not only puniſhable , but likewiſe he who © ©: 
boughr, won, or took them in pawn.. _ p | ; ”— 
 Twelfthly, Againſt falſe Muſters, whether it be. of Men, . Horſes, Arms, apgainft falſe 
Saddles, or other Furniture , by theſe Articles not only thoſe who make Muſters. 
the falſe Muſter, but all thoſe who help to. make it, are puniſhable. 

Thirteenthly, Againſt thoſe who detain the pay of either Horſemen, or a,jafi thoſe 
Foot-Soldiers, any Officer guilty of this deſerves to die, . Neither if an who detain 
Officer have lent money to a. Soldier, may he pay . himſelf, or retain in his the Princes 
hand what he pleaſeth, but muſt give him as much of his pay as can enter. **Y- 
tain him to do his Maſters ſervice. Do Be : 

_ Fourteenthly, Againſt thoſe Officers whatſoever they be (except the Ge- Againſt thoſc 
neral) who give Paſſes, The Swediſh Articles order a Colonel ( who pre- bn glve 
ſames to give a Paſs) to loſe his life, and to loſe his- charge if he permit 
any under his command to go home without the Felt-marſhals knowledg. 

| Other abominable crimes, ſuch as Adultery, Inceſt; Sodomy, Beaſtiality, Greater 
Parricide, are examin'd, try'd and puniſht according to the Municipal Laws Crimes. 
of the Prince or State who is Maſter of the Army, And many ſmaller _ 
faults are left to the'cognizance, diſcretion and atbitrament of a Court of fWh-* 
A Council of War, and a Court of War, are commonly by ordinary A Council 
Soldiers confounded, as if they were one thing, whereas they are very dif- * Wa 
ferent; the firſt being compoſed of thoſe perſons whom the Prince or his 
General calls to conſult with concerning the managing the War, and theſe 
are indeed but Counſellors, and have in. moſt Armies their Preſident , who 
is nominated by the Prince or State, they do but adyiſe for the Prince or 
his Captain-General, have a negative voice, and retain a power to them- 
ſelves to do what they pleaſe. A Court of War conſiſts of thoſe Officers 
who are call'd together to be a Jury in the examining, proceſſing, and 
ſentencing Delinquents 3 and it is twofold, a General or high Court 0 War: 
and a Regiment, or a low Court of War. Co | 

The Cauſes belonging to the General Court of Wars cognizance,. are a genera 
matters of Treaſon againſt the Prince or State, injuries. and affronts done Court of 
or offer'd to the perſon or honour of their General ; differences between War. 
the Cavalry and Infantry, between one Regiment and another, between Offi- 
cers of one Regiment, or between Officers and Soldiers of one Regiment. 
To the deciſion of a General Court of War belong all Civil affairs and 
buſineſs, though they {have been determined in the lower Courts ; for in. Caſes to be 
theſe caſes Appeals are permitted to the higher Court ; neither can the determined 
ſentence of the. lower Court be executed, till the proceſs be fully heard in ÞY * 
the ſuperior, if the parties concerned have appealed to it. When the 
buſineſs concerns the Prince or State, or. that any General perſon or Colo- 
nel is criminally accuſed, the General or Commander in chief of the Army is 
obliged to prelide himſelf. But in thoſe other caſes which | have mention'd, Preſideint 
He may appoint a Lieutenant-General, or a Major-General to preſide. I oF jc. ; 
know the Swedes give the Preſidency in General Courts of War, conſtant- 
ly to the Auditor-General, orf Judg-Marſhal, in the General or Felt- 
Marſhals abſence. But truly I think this is not done without ſome deroga- 
tion to thoſe General Officers who aſliſt ; for though upon the matter the 
Auditor-General orders the proceedings of the Martial Court, yet in point 
of honour he ſhould not preſide in a high Conrt of War no more than a 
Regiment-Auditor ( in the Diſcipline. of theſe ſame Swedes ) preſides in a _ 
lower Court. The Aſſeſſors ſhould be twelve in number at leaſt, (for they The Aſſeſſors; 
. may be, and ordinarily are more) beſides the Preſident, and in ſome pla&s | 
fourteen beſides the Preſident. Theſe be the General of the Artillery, the 
Lieutenant-General of the Army, the Generals of the Cavalry and Infantry, 
the Lieutenant-Generals, and Major-Generals of Horſe and Foot, the Quar: - 
ter-maſter General, and ſuch Colonels as the General, or Auditor-General 
thinks fit to appoint. After they are conven'd, they take their Places thus : 
At the head of the Table, the Preſident ſits alone, upon his right hand at 


the 
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the fide of the Table, fits the General of the Artillery, and under him the 
General of the Cavalry. Upon the Preſidents lefr hand at the ſide of the 
Table, fits the Lientenant-General of the Army, and under him the Gene- 
ral of the Foot. Under the General of the Cavalry fits the Lieutenant-Ges 
neral of the Cavalry, and under the General of the Foot, ſits the Lieutena;it- 
General of the Foot ; and in that ſame order the Major-Generals, and next 
them the General-Commiſlary, and General Quarter-maſter. Next them, all 
the Colonels who are called there, take their places according to the time 
they have ſerved as Colonels in that Prince or States ſervice ; the right 
ſide of the. Table (which is that on the Preſidents right hand) being more ho- 
nourable than the other. After they have all taken their ſeats, they riſe 
" again, and hear an Oath read, wherein they ſwear with hands up, to be free 
from all malice, envy, hatred, revenge, fear, and affection, and that they ſhall 
jadg righteouſly and impartially, according to the Laws, Conſtitutions, and 
Articles of War, and their own belt judgment, and conſcience. So help them 
God in the great day. The Provoſt-Marſhal General is to be the Accuſer, 
with the help of the Princes Prolocutor-fiſcal, and to him belongs alſo the ex- 
ecution of the ſentence. 

The lower Court cf War is that which is kept in the ſeveral Regiments, 
whether Horſe or Foot, which the Colonels, and in their abſence the Lieus 
tenant-Colonels may call, when eyer they think the neceſſity of their affairs 
require it. A Regiment Covurt-Marſhal may judg and determine in all cauſes, 
both Civil and Criminal, and of all perſons (except the three Field-Officers) 
within that Regiment. The Colonel prefides, in his abſence the Licutenanr- 
Colonel, and in his the Major; 'or if none of theſe be preſent, the oldeſt 
Captain, but the Regiment-Auditor, never, nay not in the Swedsſh Armies. 
In the Regiments of Horſe, the Colonels Aſleflors are his Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, and Major, / three Rit-malters, as many Lieutenants, as many Cornets, 
and as,many Corporals, or more, if the Colonel pleaſeth. In a Regiment 
of Foot, two Captains, two Lieutenants, two Enſigns, two Serjeants, two 
Furers, and two Fouriers, where ſuch Officers are allowed ; where not, more 
of the Serjeants, and two Corporals. They may be in all more than thir- 
teen, but fewer they may not be. The Regiments Provoſt-Marſhal preſents 
the accuſed party with a Guard to the Court of War, after the members 
have ſwbra as the General Court of War uſeth to do, and formally deliyers 
his accuſation ; from this Court, there may be (as I toldzyon before) appellati- 
on, in Civil affairs, but not in Criminals, yet no ſentence of death paſt 
by a lower Court of War can be executed, til] the General approves of it, 
and ſometimes - he remits the examination of 'it to a ſuperior Court ;, eſpeci- 
ally when he hath ground to believeThat the Regiment-Court hath paſt either 
too rigotous, or too mild and favourable a ſentence. And this ſaperior Court 
call'd in ſuch caſes, is commonly call*d a Court of Error, becauſe it cognoſs 
ceth of the Errors of the inferior ones. The Prince or State ſtill retains 
power to moderate and mitigate the ſentence of either of the Courts, or 
2raciouſly to remir and pardon the offence ; and in their abſence their Gene. 
rals may do the like, except in the. cafes of Zes Majeſty. 'But after the ſen- 
tence of either the one Court, or the other, is pronounced, no man that 
bears charge or office in the Army is permitted to ſpeak for pardon or -mi- 
tigation, unleſs it be Enfrgns (to whom ſomething of that nature by cuſtom 
is indutged) and in ſome places Officers who tranſgreſs in this point are pu- 
niſhe with the toſs of their places, and fach as have done ſo, may be fure 
none will be fo kind as to plead for their reſtoration, 

Theſe Laws, Ordinances, and Courts of War, the ſentences of theſe Conrts, 
and execution of theſe femtences, makes up that part of a Militia which ordi- 
naFily is called the Diſcipline of War ; for the right ordering and regula: 
_ ting whereof, an Anditor-General, Inferior Auditors, a Marſhal-General, 1- 
' ferior Provoſts, Marſhals, and their Lieutenants, with Executioners, or Hang- 
men, are abſolutely neceſlary members in all Armies. pes 
The Auditor-General is he whom we call Jadg Marſhal, and whom fome 


Judg Marſhal: call Judg-Advocate. He ought tobe a grave and judicious perſon, who fears 


God, atfid hates vice, eſpecially bribery. A Lawyer he ſhould be, in _ 
gs | mo 
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moſt Articles of War. have their riſe from Law, and many caſes chance to 
be voided in Courts of War, where no Military article is clear, but muſt 
be determin'd by the Civil, or by the Municipal Law of the Prince, to whom 
the Army belongs, and the Judg-Marſhals duty 1s to inform the Court what 
either of theſe Laws provides in ſuch caſes. Some Princes remit the whole 
Juſtice of the Army fo abſolutely to the Judg-Marſhal, that they give him 


power to. puniſh Soldiers who tranſgreſs publick Proclamations, of himſelf, 


without the Colonels conſent, yea, whether he will or not. The Prcovolſt- 
Marſhal General, and all Officers of Juſtice of the Army, whatever name 
they bear, are to obey the Judg-Marſhals direftions and orders. He may 
cauſe Delinquents to be apprehended, and ſend them to- the Regiments to 
which they belong, with direCtion to the Colonels to call Regimenr-Courts of 
War, at which he may appoint the Proyoſt-Marſhal, or his Lieutenant to be 
preſent, and to appeal. from it in caſe any unjuſt or. partial ſeatence be 
pronounced. All complaints whether in matters Civil or Criminal uſe to be 
brought before him, and in many of them he hath power to gire judg.- 
ment himſelf withont any Court, and in others he hath authority to oblige 
Colonels to do Juſtice, wherein if they fail, he may bring them before a 
General Courc, to anſwer for their partiality. All differences that are a- 
mong Merchants, Tradeſmen, Mark-tenters and Sutlers, who are permitted 
to frequent the Army , or that happen between any of them, and the Offi 
cers and Soldiers, are brought before him, and in them all (after due exa- 
mination of the whole fact, and witneſſes) he hath power to judg and give 
ſentence. He hath power to call together a General Court of War, and to call 
ſuch Colonels £0 it as he thinks fit, but herein he ſeldom atts till the General-or 
Feltmarſhal adviſe the matter with him. Such Colonels as he cites to be Aſſeſ- 
ſors, and do not. appear, he may me, 900 by the Fiſcal exaCt the Fines he hath 


quent the Army, and-may be ſuſpetted to be ſpies" All Teſtaments, Contracts, 
and Obligations between party and party, are judged to be in force when they 
are ſigned and atteſted by him. He hath power of the Meaſures and Weights 
within the Army, and may oxder the Marſhals to ſt fitting Prices on all vendi- 
ble things that are for Back or Belly. And ke isto-have a cate that the Provoſt» 


Marſhals neither wrong the Soldiers, nor the Metchants, Vidtualers or Sutlers, 


and he is Judg in any difference that may ariſe between any of them. . _ 
A Provoſt-Marſhal General is by thoſe who do hot well underſtand his Office, 
taken ar beſt to be but a Jaylor, but by ſome to be a. Hangman. But no Jaylor 
ever durft aſſume the power which all MilitaryLaws and Cuſtoms give a Marſhal, 
for he may by vertne of his Office, without any command or permiſſion of his 
Superiors apprehend thoſe he finds aCtually tranſgreſſing the Articles of War, 
or in any other groſs miſdemeanor, and according to the quality of the fault; 
either detain them Prifoners with a'Guard, ' 6x; yet clap them in Irons. But he 
may neither diſmiſs them, cal oh impoſe further puniſhrhent, on them without 
order from efther the Commander 'n chief of the, Army, or the Judg-Marſhal 
General. At ſome times, and in fone occaſions he is permitted, yea comman- 
dedito hang or ſhoot to dearth ſuch as he finds (in contempt of late Proclamati. 
ons) ftragling, robbing, burning, or Plundering, And for that reaſon a Guard 
of Horſe is allow'd him, theſe.the French call Archers. Whoſoever offers to op- 
poſe him in'the exerciſe of his charge, be whar he will, is te die for it. All Pro- 
voſt-Marſhals of Regiments, Troops, or Companies, whether of Horſe or Foot, 
are to ſwear obedience tothe Commands of this Marſhal-General; and whoever 
pays it not, is by the command of the Auditor-General turn'd out of the Army, 
with the conſent of the Colonel or Captain, according as he is a Regiment or 


field every morning andevening to wait on the Marſhal-General to receive his 
directions according to Emergencies, and he who fails in either attendance or 


riſoniers of War, as alſo all ſach as fre-. 
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tlons, and 
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' Companies Marſhal. All Marſhals of Regiments are bound 'when they are ia the. 


obedience, is puniſhable according to the quality of the fat. I have told you 


that in General Courts of War, he is the Accuſer, and isto ſee the ſentence put 
in execution. He is to have a ſtriCt eye over his inferior Marſhals that they do 
their Duties uprightly and impartially, and that they permit not the Soldiers to 
wrong the Victualers and Sutlers, nor thoſe to wrong the Soldiers, by taking 

greater 
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4:5 Jaylor, 


greater Prices, or ſelling with leſs meaſures or weights than thoſe appointed by 
the Auditor-General. He ought to take pains to earn what the Prices of things 
are in thele Towns where the Mark-tenters buy their Wine, Beer, Tobaco, Vine- 
gar, Oyl, Bread, Bacon, and other Proviſions, that accordingly the General Au- 
ditor may know with the greater juſtice to impoſe the Prices. But the truth is, 
the Buyers are too often abuſed, and the Prices ſet too high by the colluſion of 
the Pcovoſt-Marſhal with Sutlers, and the Sutlers bribing the Judg Marſhal. 
The Provoſt-Marſhal General hath a Jaylor under him, who muſt be paid-by 
every Priſoner his Jail-money, and it Irons be clapt on him, he muſt pay for 
them belides. He is to have a pottle of Wine or.Beer of every Hogſhead thar 
is brought to the Camp by the Sutlers, and the Tongue of every Beaſt that is 


* ſlavghter'd in it,and for theſe he agrees with the Regiment-Marſhals. The ſame 
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power he hath in the field with an Army, the like he hath in all Garriſons, 
though he come to'any of them but accidentally, or upon ſome emergency. 

Under the Marſhal-General are Hangmen, and thoſe are the fellows who 
glory that all this great ſhow and parad of Juſtice, of Courts of War, of Judg- 
Marſhals, of Provoſt Marſhals, and Clerks, would be but a fanfare, arid-ſigni- 
fie nothing at all, if it were not for them. They avouch that they are the Pillars, 
the props, and ſupporters of Juſtice ; for if, ſay they, the Executive part of the 
Law, be the life of the Law, then Hangmen, who are the true and unqueſti- 
onable Executioners of the Law, keep life in the Law, by taking away the lives 
of the Breakers, contemners, and tranſgreſſors of it. _ 

I have known another high pPyenry in Swediſh Armies of equal power with 
the Marſhal-General, for what power this laſt hath in Quarters, Garriſon or 
Camp, the ſame hath the other in the field on a Macch ; he is qualified with 
the title of Rumor-maſter General, whether he be made uſe of 1n other places, 
is more than I have learned. His charge is to ride with a Guard of Horſe, and. 
ſome Hangmen on the Van and: Flanks of the Army, and in a Retreat; in the 
Reer, to fave all the ſeveral Quarters and Country from being, pillaged or plun-, 
der'd, and the Country people from being wrong'd; and many times he is com- 
manded to uſe Summary Juſtice and execution on the offenders, in the place 
where they are taken, but for moſt part only to apprehend them, and deliver 
them over to the Marſhal General. ; 

' The Laws and Articles of/War ot eyery Prince and State ought to be pro- 
mulgated to all the Atmies,and read over to eyery particular Regiment, Troop, . 
and Company every month, or at leaſt every quarter of a year that none may 
have reaſon to pretend ignorance. In all Courts of War, higher or lower Offi- 
cers of equal quality, as otocrals, Colonels, Majors, Captains, Serje. 
ants and Corporals, (after a full examination, and hearing of parties, and wit- 
neſſes) go apart by themſelyes, and alter ſome debate agree upon the ſeatence, 
which he who hath the Precedency among them, whiſpers in the ear of the, 
Clerk, who after he hath written all the ſeveral- ſentences, gives them to the, 
Auditor, whether General, or Particular of a Regiment ; and he obſerving. 
wherein moſt agree, makes that the ſentence of the Court which is ſign'd by. 
the Preſident , and ſo ſent to the General. if he have not preſided himſelf. In 
Regiment-Courts of War ſuch inferior Officers, ſuppoſe Serjeants. and Corpo- 
rals ought to be choſen to ſit, as know in ſome meaſure what it is to judg ac. 
cording to equity and reaſon: for I have ſeen. many of them ig ſeveral places of, 
the world, who thought they gave their verdict like wiſe men, and gallant fel 


Jows, (even when Articles of War were clear) when by their ſentence they re- 


fer'd an offender guilty of a Capital crime, to the mercy of the Lord Genezral, 
or the Colone]. The French Councils of War now may conliſt of ſeyen Officers, ; 


and in them Lieutenants,ſub-Lieutenants,and EnGgns muſt only ſtand with theic 
hats off, but give no ſentence. - 1 
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of Exerciſing, Drillmg, and Training the ſeveral Bodies of the 
Cavalry, and the Infantry. 


Hans levied and arm'd our Soldiers both of Horſe and Foot, and ſuf- 
ficiently entertain'd them with goodly promiſes of Pay, Proviant, Ser- 
vice, and free Quarter, and ſhown them under what Laws and Diſcipline 
they are to live, it. will be time to teach them the Duties of Soldiers, and 
this is done by Exerciſing and Drilling them. What kinds of Exerciſe Offi- 
cers and Soldiers were inur'd to in ancient times, hath been abundantly 
told you in my Diſcourſes of the Grecian and Roman Art of War. Wrelt- 
ling, Running, Leaping, Swimming, all which harden and enable a mans 
Body, and render the Soldier ative and dexterous in Battel, at Storms and 
Aſlaults, in purfuit of his enemy, and ſometimes in flight to ſave his own life, 
were the duties impoſed in ancient times, and to them properly belongs - 
the word of Exerciſe. But this kind of Exerciſe is now rather permitted Exerciſes 
than commanded. The uſing .the Spade and Mattock in making Ramparts properly fo 
and Ditches, building Walls, Sconces, Forts, and Caſtles, conſtantly pra- x 
Ctiſed in time of peace by the Ancients, eſpecially the Romans, is, not now 
at all thought of, till either the Siege or defence of a Town, or the neceſlity. 
to fortifie a Camp render it neceſſary, and then fix Soldiers (not accuſtom'd 
before to that manner of Exerciſe) are not able to work ſo much as one 
Country-fellow newly taken from the Plow. The cuſtom of ſhooting at 
Butts with Bow and Arrow in Scotland and England is much, if not wholly 
worn out. In foreign places_their ſhooting with Firelocks and rifled Guas 
at Marks every Holy-day, may make them good Firemen, and good Mark(- 
men, but doth not ſtrengthen the nerves and arms of men as the Bow did, 
But to bring theſe Exerciſes ſo much conducing to the health and ſtrength 
of an Army in faſhion again, muſt be the work of no private perſon, but of 
a Prince or State. ERS = | 

Another .part of Military Exerciſe. conſiſts in teaching the Soldiers: both Training and 
ef Horſe and Foot to fight orderly and readily with an Enemy, and this is Drilling divi- 
that which properly we call Training and Drilling. It conſiſts of two parts, ded into two 
the firſt is, to teach them to handle and manage their offenſive Arms (wharſo- Pars, 
ever they be) handſomely, readily and dexterouſly, and this is ordinarily call- 
ed the Poſtures. The ſecond is to make them when they are in a Body, to 
caſt themſelves in ſuch a figure or order as ſhall be gommanded them, and 
this is commonly called the Motions and Evolutions: | 
| Before I ſpeak any more on this Subject, I ſhall ſay that though this Drills 
ing and Training, be not ſo much forgot as thoſe other Exerciſes are, where- _ 
of I have but juſt now ſpoken, yet it is too much neglected in many places, Much neglc- 
neither do [ think it is ſo much uſed in any place of Europe, as in his Maje- Red, 
ſties Dominions, in which the Ancients are well imitated who train'd their 
Armies very punctually in time of Peace, as well as in time of War. Lwiſh 
all Companies who otherwiſe are well enough train'd, were accuſtom'd to 
make Marches when they are exerciſed, as I ſaid in my Diſcourſe of De- 
fenſive Arms. . For though I do not deſire they ſhould be made to run or 
walk twenty, or five and twenty miles in five or fix hours time, and in ful] 
Arms as the Romans did; yet I think they would be much ſtrengthen'd, and Marching a 
made more healthful, and more able to endure fatigue, if they were made neceſſary 
twice a week, march in a -Summer-morning ſeven or eight miles and back poinc of Mili- 
again in the afternoon, and proportionably as far in the Winter. This be- 1 Exercils, 
ing frequently practiſed in time of peace, would make long and ſpeedy 
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Marches (which often are neceſſary. in the time of .War) even with Defen- 
ſive Arms very eaſie, and it would accuſtom the Soldicrs to keep their ranks 
and files punQually, provided Officers be attentive to ſee them do it on that 
March. This wovld be to ſome berte# purpoſerttian for Commariders to march 
with Squads, with half or whole Regiments a half hour, it may be a whole 
one, up and down, to and again, upon one ſpot of ground ; a right Mock- 
warch, »Hereby ſome Officers contrary'to their intention {for they rhink they 
ate doing a very handſome feat) make themſelves Tidiculous to both the Ipefta- 
tors, and their own Soldiers. The Grecians-agd- Rowaz:s in time of War drilld 
their Armies in the Fields, but Training is lookt upon now as an unneceſſary 
thing, not only in the Field, but in Towns and Garriſons likewiſe. This is not 
the Prince or States fault, but is an inexcuſable neglect and careteſneſs of Colo- 


" nels, who make not their Captains do their duty in fo neceſſary a point of War. 


Supine care- 
leſreſs of 
Colonels, 


Old Sgldicrs. 


I have ſeen in Germany and Denmark Regiments newly raiſed, and forte-alſo 
ſent out of Sweden in the time of the long War before the Peace -of Munſter, 
only exerciſed and drilld three or four times, and that was enongh for them 
for the whole time they were to ſerve ; for a man would have madehimfelf ri- 
diculous'if he had ſpoken of drilling old Soldiers,to keep them in mind of their 
Poſtures and Motions ; this would have been lookt on as a diſparagement ro 
them, for it would have been preſuppoſed that they ſtood in need of Exerciſe- 
ing, as in truth moſt of them did. Ir is a pity, and ſometimes matter of ſporrz 
to hear men glory that they are old Soldiers, who either never have learned, 
or have forgot , what belongs to their profeſſion, and ſo upon: the ' marrer 
prove themſelves to be old fools. Nay, I have ſeen in theſe ſame Wars many 


new levied Companies, Troops and Regiments never Train'd or'Exerciſed at 


Dr:ill-maſters. + 


Drilling of 
"Horſ. men. 


all; nay, not ſo much as one leſſon given to a Soldier for the handling his 
Arms. It is true, moſt of thoſe who were levied in my time, had ferv'd in thoſe 
Wars, which were before my time, but all had not,, and therefore ſome were 
raw and unexperienced, and the oldeſt Soldiers of them needed exceedingly ro' 
have had their "memories refreſht. This was the condition of five thouland 
Foot, and three Troops of Horſe which the Ciry of Dantzick'levied and en- 
tertain'd in the time of the late Swediſh War againſt Poland, -from the year 
1656, till the year 1660. I have not ſeen braver-men, nor better equipp'd in 
any Militia than theſe were; but in one whole Summer that 1 was there, 1 never 
ſaw one -Company, or one man of a Company drill or exercis'd. Since the 
Eſtates of 'the United Provinces made their Peace with the King of Spain, their 
Officers have been negligent enovgh of this dury, which might have been eaſily 
obſerv'd in moſt of their Garriſons, wherein I have been. But I ſappoſe their 
late alarms have made them reſume their ancient care and diligence. 

Theſe Military Exerciſes were ſo far worn out of uſe,” that 1 knew Count 
Koningſmark in the year 1655, (when he raiſed ſome new Regiments for his 
Maſter 6he King of Sweden) take ſome old Officers to be Drill-maſters to the 
new levied Companies, which notwithſtanding were provided with all the Ofi- 
cers belonging to them, and theſe Drill-maſters he entertain'd' with Monthly 
wages, Which 1 wo was not done without fome blemiſh to the reputation 
of all the Officers, eſpecially of the Colonels and Captains. PPD. 4 

Thar part of Training which teacheth the handling Arms is different,to wit, 
that which teacheth a Horſeman to manage handſomely and readly-his Piſtol, 
Carbine, and Sword, whether he be a Curiafſier, or Harquebuſier, and that 


which teacheth a Foot- ſoldier to handle his Muſquer. and Pike, and his Swedes 


Feather, if he have one. And as a Horſeman is obliged to learn to Saddle and 
Bridle his Horſe quickly and well, to mount and diſmount handſomely, to ride- 
decently, and carry his body wel}, or as it is called to have a good feat in his 
Saddle,” and how to uſe his voice, his hand, his leg, and his ſpur;'ſo he is ob- 
liged to teach his Horſe to obey him, whether it be in trotting, galloping, 
running, ſtanding, ſtopping, turning, or wheeling. The Horſeman ought: 
to be taught how ro keep his Piſtols and Carbine fixt, and bright without ruſt, 


how to charge them quickly, and prime them, how to fire them, and readily' 


charge again. And he muſt be eſpecially careful not to ride a ſhie-horfe, for 
ſucha one may not only bring his Rider in' danger and diſgrace, but diforder 


the whole Troop 3 Exerciſe, and accuſtoming his Horſe to all feats of Horſe- 


manſhip, 
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manſhip,- eſpecially to ſee fite, to ſtand when a Piſtol or Carbine are diſcharg'd 
cloſe by him, and to hear the Trumpet, will by:degrees baniſh ſhieneſs from 
him, and therefore frequent Drilling.troops of Horſe, .teacheth both-man and 
horſe their duties. Troops ſhould in tome points be exerciſed by ſound of Trum- 
pet, that Horſemen may know-the-. ſeveral _ -of. War by their ſeveral 
nates, as, to the Watch, to Saddle, to Horſe, to March, to Charge, to Re- 
tire. The particular words of command for Drilling aſingle Horſeman, <that is, 
co teach him the right and true uſe of his Arms, whether he be a Curiaſlier, Har- 
quebuſier, or Carbiner, are too tedious to be ſet dowrt here, and indeed need- 
leſs, for they are yulgarly known, and ſd are thoſe for the Arms of the Infantry, 
whether for the Pike, or the Muſquet, oe he ee er 
To teach either Horſemen or Foot-Soldiers their Motions and-Eyolutions potions, or | 
when they are in Bodies greater of ſmaller, is the ſecond part of Training or Evolutions of 
Drilling, The words of command for both Horſe and- Foot in theſe Motiohg Bodies both: 
ace the very ſame, only the Diſtances are-different. Three Foot are allowed Looney and 
' between files of Foot, and that is order, fix is open order, and twelve is open 
open order, or double double diſtance; and theſe you may make uſe of: in lx 
erciling, Marching, . or Fighting, as you -think- convenient.. In Marches the, 
length of the Pike requires ſix foot of: diſtance between ranks. Some allow in Diſtances. 
exerciſing Bodies-of Horſe, ſix foot for ſingle diſtance. between ranks and 
and twelve for double diſtance. . The Germans ordinarily alloy ten for the' one; 
and twenty-for the other. All. theſe Motions and Evolutions rhay be reduced 
co fout kinds, theſe are'Facings, Doublings, Countermarchings, and Wheel. 
ngs..-1 do not; intend to trouble either” my Reader or my ſelf with the ſeyeral 
words of command, ordinary Drill-maſters have moſt of them, though not all. 
But he who would have thoſe for Horſe exactly, may. find them in the Supple- 
ment to the Compleat Body of. the Art Military ; and both for Foot and Horſe 
n the famous Eatl. of Srraffords Inſtruftions for the Diſcipline of his Army; 
And thoſe for the Foot alone, very well done by Sir Thema: Kellie, and com- :$: 
-Þleatly indeed by Lieutenant Colonel E{ojz, in'his compleat Body of the- Art Obſervations 
of War: Yer | ſhall deſire my Reader with me to.obſerve in Exerciſes of Foot 57ermins 
and Horſe theſe few Particulars. I 3 6 "h- 
Firſt, That none of the three ordinary ways uſcd for doubling of ranks in pirit Obſer- 
Bodies of Foot, can be made uſe of in exerciſing Bodies of Horſe, as now ration. 
they ace Marſhalled in moſt places of Ewrope, that is three deep; or three in 
file z nor can it be where they are five in file, as in ſome places they were all 
odd numbers, being improper for doublings either of ranks or files. | 
. Secondly, That the Facing of a great Body of Horſe to either right or left Second; 
hand, or about by either right or leit hand is a difficult work, (though with 
Bodies of Foot it is the eaſieſt motion of all the reſt) and cannot be ſuddenly 
done, and therefore is dangerous if an enemy be near to take adyantage of the 
diſorder of the motion. : - 
_ Thirdly, fall the three Countermarches, Laconian, Macedonian; and Chorear, Third. 
be of very little uſe and great danger in the Infantry, (as I have endeayour'd 
to make appear in one of my Diſcourſes of the Grecien Militia) then I ſuppoſe 
it will be eaſily granted that the nſe of any of the three is as little, aid the 
danger as great in Bodies of. Cavalry. 
| Fourthly, That 1 conceive Wheeling a more proper motion, and more eaſic 
for the Horſe than for the Foot, it is a motion that hath been much uſed by 
Horſe in fight, for unleſs in wheeling they are charged in the flack (and if to 
they are ill ſeconded) they are quickly reduced to their firſt poſture, but it is 
not ſo with the Foot, for if the Body be but indifferently great, ſuppoſe fifteeen 
hundred men, ſtanding at three foot diſtance in files, and ſix in ranks, you muſt 
Eciſt make ther come both ranks and files to their cloſe order before you can 
wheel your Battel, and that requires ſome time, for it is a motion of it ſelf ; 
and the greater the Body be, the longer time it will have to make that firſt mo. 
tion for great Bodies move ſlowly. Next, the motion it ſelf of wheeling the 
Batrel, is not ſoon done if well done, for if it be not order'd diſcreetly, the 
Body is immediately in confuſion. Thirdly, when you have wheel d this Body 
of fifteen hundred men, you mult beg yet a Ceſſation of Arms from your Ene- 
my, till you put your Battel in a aghting poſture, which you cannot do pn} a. 
| e 2 reduce 
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Fiith, 


Sixth. 


reduce them to their firſt order 5; for at cloſe order your Muſqueteers. cannot 
fight, and therefore you muſt cauſe your Battel to open; it is true,the ranks will 
ickly open backward, bur the files being no leſs in a Body of fifteen bundred 
men than two hundred and fifty, muſt have ſuch atime to open, (though they 
do itwith all the haſt imaginable) that a reſolute. Body of Horſe, will Charge 
thorough them before you end theſe three motions, But a Body. of Horſe be- 
ing'in rank and ile at that diſtance at which it is to fight, needs. no command 
to Cloſe ranks and files before it wheel, nor no command to open them after ir 
hath wheel'd, being —_— a poſture to receive an enemy. And with 
ſubmiſſion to great Drill maſters, 1 ſhould. think the motions of Facing and 
Countermarching of Bodies of Horſe, whether greater or ſiwaller, might be 
fparcd in their Exercite, becauſe you may face an enemy with a Squadron' of 
Horſe either in flank or reer, by wheeling either to the right or lefr hand, or 
by either of the two about, a t deal ſooner, with a great deal of more 
ceaſe, and witha great deal of leſs danger than you can doby either Facing or 
Countermarching, | | 4 B24-D 
_ Fifthly, Obſerve that no man canor will attain to a perfett underſtanding of 
either poſtures, motions or eyolutions in the Training particular men, or yet 
Bodies of Hotſe and Foot by reading the words of command in a Book or Pa- 
r, or looking upon the figures of them, for the Military Astis practical, one 
hall underſtand what belongs to Drilling and Training, more by looking on the 
real practice of it three days,than by the contemplative ſtudy of it three years; 
when you ſee a Conntermarch in the Field, you will quickly undetſtand what 
an Evolution it is when = ſee the figure of it in a Book ; but you will not ſo 
ſoon know what it ſignifies when you ſee the figure before the practice. .._ . ... 
And' laſtly, I avouch it to be the cſfential duty of a Captain to Exerciſe his 
Troop, or company himſc}, whether it be of Foot or Horſe, nor fhould it be 
permitted that his Lieutenant ſhould do it when he is preſent, much leſs a Serje- 
ant (asI have often ſeen) for thereby he Uncaptains bimfelf, and changerh pla- 
ces with his Lieutenant. And this is too ordinary a Military grievance,. againfſt 


' whichthe Earl of Stafford guarded by an expreſs inſtruction that no Lieutenant 


ſhould exerciſe a Company, unleſs the Captain were abſent, which- he might 
pot be, without either ſickneſs, or that Lords own permiſſion: ;, a very juſt com- 
mand. And by the ſame reaſon all Colonels ſhould exerciſe their Regiments; 
and in their abſence their Lieutenant Colonels, but when either of them are 
preſent, the Major ought neither co be commanded, nor of himſelf offer to do 
it, and this is contrary to the opinion of many, who will impoſe ſo many du» 


ties on a Major, that they make thereby Colonels, and Lieutenant, Colonels, 
Cyphers, or very inſignificant Creatures. | | : 
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of Companies, Regiments, and Brigades of Foot, what they have 
been, what they are, bow they are Marſhal 'd, of all their Offi- 


cers, their Duties and Qualifications; 


Suppoſe moſt Military men acknowledg the Infantry to be the Body of an 
Army, with it the Artillery, Munitions, and Proyiſions lodg, and fo doth 
he who commands in chief. The members of this Body are Regiments, or Bri- 
gades, and the ſinews and arteries of theſe are Companies. A Company is a 
Band of armed men Marſhald in rank and file; a rank and file differ in this, 


- that the firſt conſiſts of men, whether on horſeback or foot, ſtanding in one 


front ſide for ſide; the ſecond of men ſtanding in one row or lane, one behind 
another,ſo they may eaſily be converted, a file into a rank,and a rank into a file. 
The number of theſe ranks and files muſt be determined by the number of men 
appointed to be in .cach Company, for which there is no general rule, every 
Prince and State ordering that as they pleaſe, neither do they reſtrict them- 
ſelves conſtantly to one number, but appoint their Companies to be ſtronger 


and weaker as the emergency of affairs, or the preſent Ratio Bells ſeem to re»: 


quire- it. | 


In former times ever ſince Gunpowder was invented, it has been ſo likewiſe, | 


for ſometimes Companies were more numerous than at other times, yet neyer 
were the weakeſt of them of ſo ſmall a number, as generally now they be. 

The firſt time I remember to have read of a Company of one hundred in the 
Modern War, was in the Civil Wars of France in the Reign of Charles the 
Ninth, about one hundred years ſince; in them I find that the Proteſtant Foot- 
Companies were but generally one hundred ſtrong; for which I can gueſs at no 
reaſon, unleſs it were that many Gentlemen who were forc'd to take Arms, and 
durſt not ſtay at home, might be inveſted with Charges and Imployments ſuita- 
ble to their qualities: yet methinks it had conduced more to the advancement 


and proſecution of the grand deſign that Troops and Companies of Gens 4 


Armes, or Curiafſiers had been made up of thoſe numbers of Gentlemen, a ſer- 
vice very fitting for them, and ſuiting well with the Frezch humour. | 
But in thoſe Legions of Fyaxce inſtituted by Francs the Firſt, (whereof 1 
have ſpoken in my Diſcourſe of Levies) which conſiſted of fix thouſand men a 
Piece, every Legion had twenty Companies, and every Company three. hun- 
dred men. And though theſe Legions fell a great decadency from their Primie 
tive Inſtirution in Charles the Ninths Reign, yet the number of three hundred 
in a Company continued long after that; for I do not find in all Aforluc's Come 
mentaries (which he continues till near the end of Henry the Third's Reign) 
mention made of any French Company of Foot under three hundred Comba- 
tants. The Spamſh Companies were either four hundred, or three hundred, till 
our own time. 1n the days of the Emperour Charles the Fifth, the German Foot- 
Companies were for moſt part five hundred. Paolo Giovio writes that Alphonſo 
Davalo. Marqueſs-of Guaft, related to him that when his Maſter the Emperour 
invaded Provence, and thought to have taken Aarſeslles, he had in his pay fifty 


A Rank and 
a File. 


Company of. 
one lanes f of 
ſtrong. 


Of three hun. 
dred: 


Companies of Germans, each Company of five hundred Foot-Soldiers, and Of five hun- 


mark what he adds, according, faith he, to the caſtom of Germany. | find in 


Maximilian the Second's Reign, that in his Military Inſtitutions he order'd all 


dred. 


his German Foot-Companies to be four hundred fighting men. And ſo ſtrong for Of four hun« 
moſt part did they continue in the Reigns of the Emperours Rodolph, and Mare dred. 


thias. Ferdinand the ſecond in all his Wars with the Bohemians, the Duke of 
Brunſwick, Marqueſs. of Baden, Count Mansfield and Bethlem Gabor, the King 
of Denmark. and in the beginaing alſo of his long War with the King of Swe- 

| den, 
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dred. 


Of two hun- 
adrcd. 


Of one lun. - 
dred twenty 
and fix, 


One of a hun- 
dred forty 
and four. 


Moſt Foot- 
Companies 
now are but 
2 hundred 
ſtrong. 


How a Com-, 
pany was for- 
merly armcd 
in France. 


How in Ger- 
many 


How for the 
prelenc. 


Of chree hun- den, had never fewer than three hundred men in a Foot-company at the firſt le- 


-- 


vying of it. But thereafter when the War was of a long continuance, his Com- 
panies were not levied ſo ſtrong, and in end came to be but of one hundred. 
Bt it was not ſo neither in T:ly, nor in Wallenfteins time. The Eſtates of the 
United Provinces in the beginning of their War with Spain, ordinarily gave 
Commilſlions for raiſing Companies two hundred ſtrong. Chriſtsar the fourth of 
Denmark his Germaz Companies were all three hundred ſtrong, but ſo were not 
bis Scors and his Engliſh. Of what ſtrength the Swediſh Companies were till the 
days of Guſt«vus Adolphs 1 know not, the actions of 'that Kingdom, excepr 
with Denmark, and a little with S5gsſmund their Hereditary King, that was Ele» 
ted King of Poland, haviag made no great noiſe in the World till that Glori- 
ous Kings Reign. He order'd each of his Foot: Companies to be of one hundred 
twenty and fix men, theſe for their number reſembled the Grecian Taxiarchies, 
which conſiſted of eight Files, every File being ſixteen deep, and fo the Taxi- 
art by conſiſted of one hundred twenty and eight men, as I have told you in my 
Diſcourſes of the Grecian Militia. - But ſome years after that Kings death, the 
Swed;ſh Feltmarſhals order'd every Company of Foot to conſiſt of one hundred 


| forty and four Soldiers beſides Officers. 


Aſlredly, as I have ſaid before in my Diſcourſe of Levies, Princes found 


that by ſtrong Regiments and Companies they ſav'd much Treaſure ſpent 


upon' the Officers of weaker ones; But it ſeems they have in latter times 
found they were better ſerv'd by many Officers and weak Companies, than 
by few Officers and ſtrong Companies, ſince all are alike paid, and there- 
fore almoſt univerſally in Exrope,no Foot.Company at firſt levying is above one 
hundred Soldiers, unleſs in ſome places, eſpecially in Holland, where the 
Colonels Company is allowed to be fifty ſtronger than thoſe of private Cap. 
tains: And though the Swedes in the long German War order'd every Foot- 
Company to conliſt of a hundred and forty four men, yet in their Dacch le- 
vies, when they invaded Poland in the year 1655 , they appointed each to 
conſiſt of one hundred Soldiers. 

Formerly ſcarce the fourth part of a Company was arm'd with Fire-guns, 
whether Harquebuſſes, or Muſquets. In every one of the ſeven Legions 
which were ordain'd by Francs: the Firſt, to be a conſtant Infantry in Frazce, 
there were at moſt (in the -latter end of his Reign) but eighteen hundred 
Harquebuſiers, all the reſt of the ſix thouſand were heavily armed., their 
offenſive weapons being long Poles or Perches, moſt whereof were Pikes, 
to which were added Piſtols and Swords. The Forces of the Emperour 
(barles the Fifth, and his Brother Ferdinand King of the Romans at Vienna, 
when they expeCted Soliman, were reckon'd to be at leaſt one hundred and 
ten thouſand Horſe and Foot, whereof eighty thouſand belong'd to the In- 
fantry, and of theſe only twenty thouſand were Harquebuſiers, the other 
ſixty thouſand were heavy armed ; and for the offenſive they had ſuch wea- 
pons as I have deſcribed in another place. Maximilian the Second order'd 
(as I told you before) his Companies to be four hundred ſtrong, whereof 
one hundred and forty were appointed to be Harquebuſiers (the Muſquer 
not being then in r<queſt) with Headpieces and Rapiers, among whom ten 
of the luſtiefſt and ſirongeſt were to carry each of them a Harquebuſs, a Croc, 
the Calibre whereof was made to receive ſix Balls caſt of one pound of 
Lead; all the reſt of the Company were to _ Pikes, Halberts, and Par- 
tizans, and- all of them were to be in ful) defenfive arms, with Swords, 
and each of them a Piſhol at his Girdle, or as it is called in the eſtabliſh- 
ment. a ſhort Fire-gun. In proceſs of time when Soldiers became expert at 
the Muſquet, Companies how ſtrong or weak ſoever were divided into three 
parts, two thirds whereof were Pikemen, and one third Muſqueteers ; 
thereafter the Muſquet cray'd the half of the Game, and got it, ſo that each 
Company was equally divided into Pikemen and Muſqueteers. But .<quality 
for moſt part is ſhort liv'd, and ſo far'd it in this, for very ſoon the Mui. 
queteers challeng'd the two thirds, and obtain'd them, leaving but one third 
for the Pikemen, which for moſt part yet they keep, thovgh in ſeveral pla- 


ces (as I have ſaid before) Pikes are ſent to look for their fortune elſewhere. 
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| Ler vs then ſuppoſe that which is moſtly: true, 'that every Foot-Company 

conſiſts now of one hundred men, before we can marſhal it, we muſt know 

how many men the Prince or State alloweth to'be m one file, which makes that 

which we call the depth-of the Batrel j' the Zariz and high Durch Languages 

call ir the heighth ; the files being known, the ranks are quickly found. I am 

not hereto tel] you of the Square-root, by which many have ſtudied to mar- pen Fuag 
hal their Barallions, for I intend ro ſpeak fully of thar in a Diſcourſe a part. (Fe, 
But I ſpeak in this place of the depth that every Prince appoints for his Foot... 

Before the Reign of the Great Guſtavus Adolph, for any. thing I could ever 
learn, Foot-Companies were marſhald ten deep almoſt univerſally, but he mar- 
ſhaPd all his Infantry in ſix ranks. And after he had invaded Germany, the Em- 
perour with moſt of the Exropean Kings and Princes kept their Foor ſtill at ten 
deep bur before the end of that War which he began, All of them follow'd his 
way, and made the file of their Foot to conſiſt of fix men, except the Prince. of 
Orange, who {till kept ten in file : I ſhould except likewiſe the Earl of Strafford, 
who 1n his InſtruCtions for the better Diſcipline of his Army, order'd every _.. | 
Captain of Foot to draw up his Company eight deep. 2h CETIOP> 

In a buſineſs of this nature, where there is difference, a man may tell his opi- 
nion without affe&ation of ſingularity ; and therefore 1 ſuppoſe it will be gran- 
ted me, that the more hands a Captain can bring to fight, the more ſhrewdly 
he will pat his enemy toit, provided ſtill his Barallions be of that ſtrength as to nay qr 
receive the ſhock of a reſolute Impreſſion, and in caſe of the worſt, that he P: 
have Reſerves to come to his reſcue. Of Reſerves 1 ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Now 
Lam hopeful it will not be deny*d me but that more hands are brought to fight 
by eight men in a file, than by ten, and more by ſix men in a file, than by eight. 

Take a ſecond argument, The more able you are to ſave your ſelf from be- 
' ing ſurrounded or out-wing'd by an enemy, or the more able you make your 

ſelf to ſurround and out-wing that enemy of yours, the greater advantage you 
have over him. Both theſe are done by a large front, now it is undeniable that 
eight in file enlarge the front more than ten, and ſix more than eight, and con- 
ſfequently eight deep contributes more than ten, and ſix more than eight for 
gaining the vittory. | | 

That more hands are brought to fight is yery ſoon inſtanced, firſt by a Body The grear 
of Muſqueteers, and next by a Body of Pikemen. Let us ſuppoſe a Body of fit- advantages' 
teen hundred Muſqueteers marſhal'd ten deep is to fight with a Body of Muſs 1500 Muſque- 
queteers of equal number, that is fifteen hundred, ſix deep, and that they are j'5 "X cp 
equally ſtout and experienced, and equally good Firemen. The fifteen hundred \querec.. 
ten deep muſt give fire by ranks, as the fifreen hundred fix deep muſt likewiſe ten cep.. 
do ; now the fifteen hundred ten deep can make no more but a hundred and fifty 
in rank, for a hundred and fifty multiplied by ten, produceth fifteen hundred, 
but the fifteen hundred fix deep make two hundred and fifty- in rank, - for two 
hundred and fifry multiplied by fix, produceth fifteen hundred ; fo that the ;fif- 
reen hundred fix deep at every Volley pours one hundred Leaden Bullets more 
in the Enemies boſom, than the fifteen hundred ten deep; and conſequently 
when fix ranks of both parties have fired, the fifteen hundred ten deep have re- 
ceived ſix hundred Bal] more than the fifteen hundred fix deep, which without 
a!l doubt hath made a great many men fall more of the one ſide than the other. 

Next one hundred and fifty files of the fifreen hundred ſix deep, take juſt as 
much ground up in front as the whole Body of the fifteen hundred ten deep, 
and therefore the other hundred files of the fifteen hundred fix deep, may fall 
on the ſides of the fifteen hundred ten deep, if they be not flanked either with 
Pikes, or with Horſemen. }t 1s the like caſe, matatis mutandts, between fifteen 
hundred eight deep, and fifreen hundred fix deep; for fifteen hundred eight 
deep will make but a hundred and cighty eight in. rank, for a hundred eighty 
eight multiplied by eight produceth fifteen hundred and four; now the fifteen 
hundred fix deep make two hundred and fifty ranks, and ſo ſhoots at every Vol- 
ley ſixty two Bullets more than the fifteen hundred eight deep. 

Make the like trial of two Batallions of Pikes, each of them fifteen hundred The came 
ſtrong, equally arnrd for. the defenſive, and their Pikes of equal length, the advanrages 
hundred files wherewith the fifteen hundred ſix deep out-wings the fifreen hun» Pikemen alſo 
dred ten deep, will likewiſe enter on their ſide, and very ſoon rvin them if they F< 


be 


Ten deep. 


Six deep. 
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be not flanked by their friends.z and though they be, yet theſe hundred files 
of the fifteen hundred Pikemen fix deep, being otherwiſe idle may happily give 
their flanks ſome work to do. Nor hath the fifreen hundred Pikemen ten deep 
any adyantape of the fifteen hundred ſix deep, in the force of the impreſſion ; 
for I have demonſtrated in one of my Diſcourſes of the Grecian Militia, that fix 
ranks of Pikemen may either give or receive the charge abundantly, and there- 
fore where Pikemen are tendeepat their charge, the laſt four ranks ſhould keep 
their Pikes ported, becauſe the preſenting the points of them is altogether uſe- 
leſs. Neither was it the apprehenſion of the weakneſs of his Body of Muſque- 
teers drawn up ſix deep, that made the King of Sweden make uſe of his Fea- 
thers to defend his Muſqueteers againſt the Polonian Horſe ; for theſe Feathers 


may ſerve a Body of Firemen drawn up ten deep as well as a Body of Firemen 


Rexſons for 


ten deep. 


drawn up ſix deep ngither indeed is 1t the deepneſs of a Body of Muſqueteers 
that can reſiſt a reſolute charge of Horſe, it muſt be Pikes, Halberts, or theſe 
Feathers, or ſomething like them. | TE 

Nor dol think after the Invention of Gunpowder,that ten deep was thought 
fit for Foot, in imitation of the Romans, as ſome fancy, for 1 have ſhewn in an- 
other place, that Yegetizs (who is lookt on by many as the Oracle of the old 
Reman Militia) doth make the Romaz file to conſiſt of eleven men, bur I think it 
was out of this conſideration, that after the ficſt rank had fired their Guns, they 


- could not be ready to fire again till the other nine ranks had all fired, and withal 


For fix deep. 


Five deep. 


Reaſons for 
fr, 


OUjegiong 
againſt it, 


Anſwered. 


a Muſquet-reſt was-taken to help; with ſo much warineſs did our Anceſtors 
walk when firſt they made uſe of the new found Engines of fire. We read of a 
Count of Yaudemont, who within thirty years after the lnyention of Gunpow- 
der,nmde uſe of two Culverines in his Wars with the Duke of Bar, and by their 
help defeated his enemy ; but at every time the Pieces were diſcharged, the 
Count himſelf fell to the ground for fear. But as Great Ceſar ſays, Uſus eſt re- 
rum Magiſter, Uſe and Cuſtom over-maſter things, and therefore the Cannon 
is not now ſd dteadful as it was, -nor is the Muſquet ſo unmanageable as it was 
thought ; daily experiefice lets us ſee, that the fuſt rank of fix can fire, make 
teady, and ſtay for the word of Command, before the other five have diſchar- 
ged their ſhor, even in the hotteſt Piece of ſervice, and without the help of 
Muſquet-reſts. And I ſnppoſe it needs be thought no Paradox in me to ſay that 
five ranks of Muſqueteers can fire one after another without intermiſſion, and 
the firſt of the five be ready to fire again, before the laſt have diſcharged ; let 
any Commander try it with expert Firemen, he will find it will be done eaſily 
enough. And that you may ſee that this is no new conceit of mine, I ſhall tel] 
you that Giovio informs us that at Yiewna the twenty thouſand Harquebuſiers 
that were in the Chriſtian Army, were all marſhal'd five deep, and ſo made 
four thouſand files. It is without all peradventure that the beſt Commanders 
then in Europe were there, who would not have permitted this if they had not 
known that the firſt rank could have fired and made ready again, before all the 
other four had diſcharged ; neither muſt you impute this to the ignorance of 
the Hiſtorian (as being a Churchman) for he is ſo punCtual as to write nothing 
of any Military aCtion but what he had from the relation of the greateſt Cap- 
tains that were upon the place. 


And truly if you will conſider all I have faid,or all that may be ſaid on this ſub- 
ject, you may perhaps think with me that both Muſqueteers and Pikemen may 
be marſhal'd five deep with no inconvenience at all to the ſervice. I think I hear 
ſome ſpeculative perſons cry out, that this is againſt the rules of all TaQicks, 
whoreject odd numbers as unfit for doubling. Bur ſtay, do you exerciſe for ſhew 
only, or for uſe. If only for ſhew, I grant you ſhould neither have odd ranks 


- nor files ;, but if for uſe, I ſay, that five deep is better than ſix deep, for thoſe 


very reaſons that made fix deep better than eight deep, and eight better than 
ten. You ſay you cannot double your ranks at five deep, what then? I ſay you 
need not, for 1 would have your ranks no fewer than five when you are ten 
deep; why conhle you your ranks, is it not to make them five ? and thereby to 
enlarge your front, and why then may you not be five ranks at firſt, and there- 
by fave your ſelf the labour of doubling? And as it is not at all neceſſary to dou- 
ble your-ranks, when your Batallion conſifts of no more but five ranks,ſo I con- | 
ceiye the doubling of ranks not neceſſary when your Battel is but ſix _. for 
Taree 
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three ranks of Pikes is not ſtrong enough either to give or receive a Charge, 
-nor are they numerous enough for Muſqueteers to fire one rank after -another 
without interruption, it not being fealible for the firſt rank to fire, and be rea= © 

dy before the third rank have diſcharged,ſo that when fix ranks are made three; 

it is only for a parting blow, for the Muſqueteers to fire kneeling, ſtooping; and 

ſtanding. Now you may order the firſt three ranks of five to fire in the ſame 

faſhion, kneeling, ſtooping, and ſtanding, and you have by the bargaih two 

ranks in reſerve, till the firſt three recover, and thoſe two ranks may afterward 

fire, the firſt rank kneeling, and the ſecond ſtanding ; and then all the five 

ranks have fired, and are as ready either with Buts of Muſquets or Swords to 

receive the enemy if he advance, as the fix ranks doubled in three, and in far 

better order. Either then your doubling of ranks is unneceſſary in ſervice, or 

five deep at firſt is as good (if not better) as ten ranks to be doubled in five, or 

fix ranks doubled in three. And though five ranks cannot be doubled, the in- 
convenience of that is not ſo great as the advantages it hath of a large front, 

and bringing many hands to fight z and if upon any emergency (which will fall 

out very ſeldom) you conceive your front too large, you may quickly help It, The Author 
by cauſing your files to double,and then you are ten deep. But I ſhall quickly part private opi- 
with this'opinion, when I hear a ſtronger argument againſt it than that, which mon. 

ſays, that thereby ranks cannot be doubled ;, for the truth is, it is my private 

opinion that there be many ſupertluous words in Exerciſe, and though I think 

doubling of ranks and files too, ſometimes convenient before the near approach 

of an enemy, yet I hope none will deny that both of them are very improper in 

-the time of ſervice. But, Loquendum cum wwlgo, is a Golden ſentence. 

Well, we have our Foot-Company no ſtronger than one hundred men, and Seyentcen 
divided into three parts, whereof two are Mutqueteers, and Pikemen are glad Files in a 
to be admitted to make the third. Theſe muſt be marſhal'd fix in one file, now ©2mpany of 
ſeventeen times ſix is more than one hundred, and ſixteen times ſix is leſs than JM undred 
.one hundred. Add therefore three Corporals to the hundred Soldiers, you ſhall  ' 
have ſeventeen compleat files, and one man over, whom you may appoint to 
help the Enſign to carry his Colours, for a Furer is not allow'd him in all eſta« 
bliſhments. A Company being thus marſhal'd in ſeventeen files, eleven muſt be 
Muſqueteers, and ſix Pikemen, to wit, on the right hand of the Pikemen, fix 
files of Muſqueteers, and on the left hand five files. | 

The Caprain is to teach his Soldiers to keep their juſt diſtances between file 
and file; end between rank and rank. Diſtances are ordinarily threefold, Order, Iu — 
open Order, and cloſe Order. The firſt of three foot, the ſecond of fix, the gances. i 
third of one foot and a half, to which in ſome caſe is added open open order; 
which is of twelve foot. At Exerciſings both ranks and files ſhould ſtand at open 
order, in Marches the files at order, but the ranks at open order, becauſe of 
the Pikes which muſt have more ground than Muſquetcers require, and in ſer- 
vice both the files and ranks of Muſqueteers muſt be at order, that is three foot 
diſtance, but the Pikemen both in file and rank at cloſe order, that is at the di- 
ſtance of one foot and a half. 1 muſt tell you in this place of a general miſtake, Miſtakes in 
and is the very ſame |{ accuſed Yegetizss of in the Roman Militia, and it is this :; 7<ckoning 
All fay that the files when they ſtand in Battel, ſhould be at order, that is at 2c: 
the diſtance of three foot, as indeed they ſhould. But if you ask how many foor 
of ground ſeventeen files (whereof our Company.conliſts) poſſeſs in front,they 
will immediately anſwer you, fifty and one. And here there is a double _. 
error, firſt, no ground is allowed for the Combatants to ſtand on, for the di- DO e 
ſtance of three foot between files, takes up that one and fifty foot, or very o 
near it. Secondly, they make ſeventeen files to have ſeventeen diſtances, where- 
as they have but ſixteen, This overſight I have obſerv'd in moſt TaCticks,Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Eltor 1s very clear in his definition of a diſtance, which (though 
I told you of it before) I ſhall again give you. Diſtance, ſays he, is a place or 
interval of ground between every rank and rank, and every file and file, as they 
ſtand. By this deſcription then, three foot of diſtance being allowed between 
every file and file,there are in ſeventeen files ſixteen diſtances or intervals, which 
make but forty and eight foot,then you are to allow ſeventeen foot to the Com- 
batants, that is one foot for every man to ſtand on, ſeventeen being added to 
forty eight, make fixty five, and ſo many r4 of ground doth a Company por 

els. 
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ſels in ſront,if it conſiſt of ſeventeen files; for the ground of the ranks you are to 
'  compnte it thus : Six ranks take fix foot to ſtand on, and thirty foot for five in- 
Diſtance of tervals (fix foot being allow'd for open order) in all ſix and thirty foot, which a 
Ranks. Company, Regiment, Brigade, or Ariuy of Foot, conſtantly poſſeſieth from 
the toes of the Leaders to the heels of the Bringers up, unleſs you bring the 
ranks to ſtand at order, which you may frequently do with very good reaſon, 
and then the five Intervals take up but fifteen foor, which being added to the ſix 
foot on which the ranks ſtand, make but twenty one foot. And when Pikes are 
to give or receive a Charge, you may bring them to cloſe order, that is one 
foot and a half, and then the five Intervals take up but 73 foot, theſe being 
added to ſix, make 133 foot. Obſerve that in Exerciſing this Company of ſe- 
venteen Files, you are to ſet aſide one of the Files, becauſe it is odd, and fo 
will hinder the doubling the Files. The Colours of the Company are to be on the 
head of the Pikes, neither can they conveniently be between the ſecond and 
chird rank in time of Battel, as ſome would have them to be, for you may ea- 
ſily conſider what room an Enſign can have with his Colours between ranks 
—_ they are at order, much leſs at cloſe order, as they ſhould be in the time 
of Battel. 
Obje&ion It will be fitting before I go further, to meet with an objeEtion concerning 
againſt my Diſtances, it is this : The threeyfoot of diſtance allowed between Files, ſay 
Þiftances of they, mult be reckoned from the Centers, that is from the two middle parts of 
Files Lu ts | Cale parts 0 
: the two File-leaders, as from the middle part of the right hand File-leader to 
the middle part of the File-leader, who ſtands on his left hand. I wonder at 
this notion, for hereby two File-leaders take up one foot of ground, and fo 
doth the reſt of the File, and there are but two foot of Interyal between the 
two files, and this cannot at all quadrate with the definition of diſtance, for 
that' is an Interval between Files, and not betwixt the two middle parts of two 
mens Bodies. And the Authors of TaQticks ſhould haye been clearer in their 
Anſwered. expreſſions, and have ſaid, two foot between Files which they knew was roo 
little, and have added that every File ſhould have one foot of ground to ſtand 
on, for what language is this, a man ſhall have half a foot for his right middle 
part, and another half foot for his left middle part; for this way of their rec- 
koning of the three foot of diſtance, amounts to juſt ſo much, and no better 
language,which I conceive is very improper ? beſides,by this account the right 
and left hand Files, would have each of them one half foot of ground more than 
any of the reſt of the Files, the right hand Filemen bath it by the right middle 
parts of their bodies, and the left hand Filemen by the left middle parts of their 
Bodies, becauſe theſe two Files on theſe two hands have no Sidemen, which you 
may eaſily conceive if you pleaſe a little to conſider it. 
Of Officers Let us in the next place ſee what Officers are appointed to have the command 
of a Compa- and inſpection of this Company, and here we may find ſome difference in the 
we ſeyeral eſtabliſhments of Princes and States, yet in this we find all agree to have 
a Captain, a Lieutenant, an Enſign, Serjeants, Corporals and Drummers, ex- 
cept the Spaniard who rejeCfts the Lieutenant as uſeleſs ; ſome allow no more 
Officers than thoſe [| have ſpoken of, ſome allow more, to wit, a Captain of Ar- 
mies, a Furer, a Fourier, and a Clerk or Scrivener. And beſides, fome allow 
Lancepeſats, or Lancpreſads (as they are commonly called) as alſo Reforma. 
do's, and Gentlemen of a Company. But neither Lancepeſats, Gentlemen 
of the Company, nor Reformado's are Officers, and though Corporals be, yet 
they carry Arms and march in rank and file. I ſhall deſcribe all theſe, and all 
the Officers of a Foot-Company, beginning with the Reformado, and ending 


The Colours, 


with the Captain. 
Reformed Thoſe are called Reformado's, or Reformed, who have been Officers ( fups 
officers. poſe Commiſſionated, and thoſe only) and are out of charge, and bear Arms, 


till they can be prefer*d. In ſome places they are permitted to be without Arms. 
* Gentleman of A Gentleman of the Company is he who is ſomething more 'than an ordinary 
a Company. Souldier, hath a little more pay, and doth not ſtand Centinel. In French he is 
called Apposnte, and with the Germans he is called Gefrewter. They march and 

watch with Arms, they go common Rounds and Patrouills ; and near an Enc- 

my they are to be the forlorn Centinels, whom the French call Perds. Lance- 

ſpeſate is a word deriy*d from the 1calian, Lance ſpeſata, which ſignifies a _ 

| en 
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ken or ſpent Lance. He isa Gentleman of no ancient ſtanding in the Miliria, 
for he draws his Pedigree from rhe time of the Wars between Francis the Eirſt, 
and his Son Henry the Second Kings of France, on the one part, and the Empe- 
rour Charles the Fifth, and his Brother-in-law the Duke of Savoy on the other 
part, in thoſe Wars when a Gentleman of a Troop of Horſe in any Skirmiſh, 
Battel, or Rencounter, had broke his Lance on his enemy, and loſt his Horſe 
in the Scuffle,- he was entertain'd (under the name of a Broken-Lance) by a 
Captain of a Foot-Company as his Comerade, till he was again mounted. But 
as all good orders fall ſoon from their Primitive Inſtitution, ſo in a ſhort time 
our Monſieur Lanceſpeſata (for fo he was called) was forc'd to deſcend from be- | 
ing the Captains Comerade, and became the Corporals Companion, and aſliſt- Lanceſpelats. 
ed him in the Exerciſe of his Charge, and therefore was ſometimes called by the 
French, Aide Caporal. | But when the Caporal grew weary of the Comradeſhip 
of his Lanceſpeſata, he made him officiate under- him, and for that had ſome L 
allowance of pay more than the common Soldier, which he enjoys in thoſe pla- 
ces where he is made ufe of, and ſtill keeps the noble: Title of Lanceſpeſara, 
(though perhaps be was never on Horſeback in his life) corruptly Lancepreſado. 
The Germans, Swedes, and Daxes, acknowledg Reformado's and Gentlemen of 
Companies, but reject the poor Lanceſpeſat. The Hollander in his Militia ac- 
knowledgeth all the-three, and ſol believe do the French, But to our eſtabliſh- 
ment at home, I believe they be all three ſtrangers, and ſo moſt of them are in 
other places. Companies of hundreds are divided into three Corporalſhips,two 
Corporals are Muſqueteers, and one'is a Pikeman. His right Title is Caporal, A Caporal, or 
an ralian word: deriv'd from Cape, which ſignifies a Head this Caporal being Corporal. 
the Head of his Squadron. And from the ſame word Capo, it would ſeem the ., 
- | A PA be gs + y. of a 
Captain of a Company, or of an Army hath his denomination. A Caporal p,;,.y Eapo- 
ought to be an experienc'd, vigilant, and a laborious Soldier ; he hath an ab- rals puniſh- 
ſolute command of his Squadron,neither may any in it diſobey him, if any do, ing Soldiers 
' the Caporal may beat him with his Sword, and commit him to priſon ; when a oy _— | 
Muſquet-reſt was in faſhion, he was permitted to beat with it. He is to warn jpg Centi- 
all his Squadron, or a part of it, (according, as, he receives order) to the nel, is pre- 
watch, or to be ſent on party, or.other duties. Upon the watch the Corporal judicial to the 
- (having got orders from his Superiors) appoints, when, where, and how long vice. 
each of his men are to ſtand Centinel, and he is bound to teach them how they |.  .. 
are to behave themſelves when they are Cenrinels, and is to viſit them frequent» ** "et 
Iy, but if he find any one of them aſleep, he muſt not leave him as he found 
him, as an Athenian Captain did, (who killd a ſleeping Centinel) but he muſt 
bring him to the Corps de Guard,, and there make him Priſoner till further order. 
The Caporal is to receive the Rounds at his Court of Guard, and take the word 
from them. But of this I ſhall tel] you more in another place. He is alſo obliged 
when he isnot on the watch, to teach all that belong to his Squadron, their po- 
ſtures, and to handle their Arms. So, you fee this Capora! of ours hath work 
enough to do for all the pay or wages he gets. | 
In ſome places a Piper is allowed to each Company : the Germans have him, 
and I look upon their Pipe as a Warlike Inſtrument. The Bag-pipe is good 
enough Muſick for them who love it ; hut ſure it is not ſo good as the Almain 
Whiſtle. With us any Captain may keep a Piper in his Company, and maintain 
him too, for no pay is allowed him, perhaps juſt as much as he deſeryeth. 
Two Drummers are univerſally allowed in every Company of one hundred prummers. 
men, and more (as alſo of the Caporals) according as the Company is ſtrong. 
They ought to be skilful to beat a Gathering, a March, an Alarm, a Charge, 
Retreat, Travaille or Dian, and the Taptoo. If they can do that well, and 
carry a mellage wittily to att enemy, they may be permitted to be Drolls z for 
to be graduated Doctors, is a thing not at all required at their hands. 
The Officers of a Company who march not in rank and file are divided into \;,., or. 
Commiſſionated and Uncommillionated z the Captain, Lieutenant, and Enſign, cers. 
are called Commiſſionated Officers; all the reſt are Uncommiſſionared, theſe 
are the Clerk, the Fourier, the Furer, and Captain of Arms ; all theſe four 
where they are made uſe of are called under-Officers, and the laſt three of them 
are under the command of the Serjeant , who is alſo an Uncommiſſtonated 


Officer. | | 
£ $ The 


A Piper. 
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Clerk. 


Fourier. 


The Clerk or Scrivener is he who keeps the Rolls of the Company, receives 
the Pay, and gives it out according to the directions of the Captain, to whoſe 
command he is only lyable, and to whom only he is accountable, an in his ab- 
ſence to the Lieutenant. He onght to have fo much literature as to read and 
write fair, and to have ſome $kill in Arithmetick ; this under-Officer is allowed 
in all eſtabliſhments. ; St RD 

A Fourier is a French word uſed now im moſt Langnages, it is he who makes 
Quarters for the Company in Towns and Villages by Billets, and in the Fields 
by a deſignation of a plot of ground appointed for the Quarter of a Compatiy. 
He is to wait upon the Regiments Quarter-mafter, and what commands he re- 
ceives from him, he is to communicate them firſt to his Captain, and then put 


- them in execution. He is Quarter-maſter of the Company, atd ſhould have $Kitt 


Captain of 
ATMS. 


Furer. 


His Fatigue 
and Duties, 


ro give to every Soldier the prnge altow'd hith for his Hat, and tp give to all 
alike 3 it Is his duty to ſee all the Huts builr'of one lengrh'and breadth, that 
there may be an uniformity of them all ; it is aHo his duty to receive the Come 
panies Proviant by the Regiment Quarter-maſters direction; whether it be at 
the Quarter-maſters own lodging or Hut, or at that of the Proviant-maſter 
General. A Fourier is allow'd with the French, Germans, Danes and Swedes, 
but neither with the Hollander, nor with us at ho:ne. EY _— 

A Captain of Arms is he who bath the overfight of the Arms, that they be 
fixt and bright ; I think he ſhould be a Gunſmith, that he may make rhem fixt 
and bright, he is a member necefAaty enough, though not allow?d in all eſtabliſh- 
ments. Es ge j 6 ps 

The Furer is he who is allowed to help the Enſign to carry the Colours, , for 
which he hath pay ; the Germans call him Gefrenter Caporal, which'is, Corpdral 
of the Gentlemen of the Company, for with them they are properly under his 
command. And both he,the Captain of Arms, and Fourier do duty with Hal- 
berts among the Germans, Danes and Swedes, we have no, Furer with us. 

A Serjeant is a Freych word, for thoſe who are appointed by the Juſtice to 
apprehend and impriſon men for either Criminal or Civil matters, are called 
Serjeants ; yet this word is now become univerſal, for that Officer of the Com- 
pany who commands next the Enfign. In the high Dutch he was called Felrwehel, 
but now the word: Serjeant hath prevailed oyer all, When Companies were 
three hundred ſtrong, there were three' Serjeants in it, now for moſt part all 
Companies have two. Ir is a charge of very much'farigue, for to him it belongs 
to ſee all his Captains commands obeyed, he gives all the Under.Officers (except 
the Clerk) their direftions, what, they are to'do almoſt in' every particular, 
and the like he doth to the Caporals, He receives the watch-word and all other 
Orders from the Major of the Regiment, carries them to his Captain, receives 
his, and delivers both to his Lieutenant, and Enſign, to his fellow Serjeant, to 
the Caporals, and when it is his turn, watcheth with his Halbert , either on a 
Poſt alone, or under a Commiſſionated Officer, Yet for all this his place in 
many parts of the world, is not thought creditable, (bur ſure it _is not diſho- 


' nourable.) I cannot conceive for what reaſon, unleſs it be that his title of Ser- 


His Charge 
roo much un- 
derralued. 


jeant makes him be thought one of that Canaille who drag people to priſon, 
and theſe indeed are of the very dregs of the Raſcality. | | | 

Louis de Montgomery fays that in his time (and that was about fixty years ago) 
no man of an honeſt family in France would accept of a Serjeants place, which 
could have been for no other reafon but that 1 have mention'd, the very name of 
a Serjeant deterring men from the charge ; and it isſo ſtill in moſt places,cſpe- 
cially in the Low-conntries, and hereat home. And I have wonder'd very oft to 
hear mean Gentlemen ſay, they ſcorn a Halberrt, bur it you will give them a 
Pike, they will gladly accept of it, for which they have not above the third.of 
a Serjeants pay ; and when they are Pikemen, they muſt punCtually obey the 
Serjeants commands, or bear the weight of that Halbert over their Heads, 
which they ſcorn'd to carry on their ſhoulders; for a Serjeant hath power to 
beat both with his Halbert and his Sword. And fare if his Charge be not ho- 
nourable, it is honeſt,and ſhould not be ſo much vilipended,which ſuperior Offi- 
cers might ſoon help if they would cheriſh Serjeants more than many of them 
do. I encounter'd once with a Country man of my own at the Buſch, who told 
me he had ſery'd the Eſtates full forty years; 1 askt him if in all that time he had 


CVcer 
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ever got the preferment to be a Serjeant, he reply'd, he might have had a Hal- 
bert often, but ſcorn'd it : I enquir'd then if he had attain'd to any degree bet- 
ter than a Serjeants place ? he told me, yes; for at that- very time he ſaid, he 
was the oldeſt Gentleman of a Company in the Eltates ſervice. To which dig- 
nity I could not chuſe but wiſh him much joy. | 

The Enſigt+ is more properly called the Enfign bearer, than any other title 
we give him in Engliſh; for Ancient ſeems to bean improper and corrupt word. 
In the French Tongue he is called Port-enſign. In the low Dutch, Fandrager, in 
high Dutch, Fendrich, all which fignifie a Carrier of Colours. His title ſhews 
his Office, his principal charge (where Lieutenants are allowed) is to haye a 
care of the Colours in time of ation, whether it be Battel or Aſſault, he ought 


Enfſign-bea- 
rer. 


In France, ex- 


to be valiant, and rather die than loſe the Enfign recommended to his care. cept in Regi- 


After he hath march'd a mile out of his Quarters, he may ride and give the Co- 
lours to another to carry, which other is ordinarily a Pikeman. (whoſe Pike his 
Companions are obliged to carry by turns) but at the ſight of a General Officer 
or his own Colonel, the Enſign-bearer is bound to alight and take his Colours 
in his own hand. In France in the time of Henry the Great, he was allow'd to 
have a young fellow to affiſt him to carry his Colours, who for that ſervice had 
half a Soldiefs Pay. But I have ſhewn you that in other places a Furer is allow'd 
for that, who in Quarters or Camps doth the duty of an under-Officer with a 
Halbert. | 
If you will have the deſcription of a Lieutenant, as ordinarily it is given, he 
ſhould be valourous,: well experienc'd in matters of War, and who hath given 
proof of it, vigilant, and patient of fatigue ſhould know the wants of the 
' Company, and ſhould endeavour to get them ſupply'd, ſhould know to exer- 
ciſe the Company in its poſtures, motions and evolutions, and ſhould be of ſach 
a behaviour as to Fain both love and reſpeC&t from the Soldiers. Bur I ask;, if he 
be all this, what hinders him to be Captain, or if he muſt ſtill keep the title of 
Lieutenant, what needs any Captain at all ? It is anfwer'd, the Captain ſhould 
bave all theſe qualifications, but when he is abſent, the Lientenant repreſents 
him : true, but when the Captain is preſent, whom repreſents the Lieutenant 
then ? I ſuppoſe no body, for his title ſhews him to be a Deputy, who is no 
more a Deputy when the perſon (whoſe Deputy he was) is preſent. Next it is 
ſaid the Lieutenant is in the recr, when the Captain is in the Van, and in the 
Van when the Captain is in the Reer; true, but ſo may the Enſign- bearer be, 
having his Colours carried by another, whoſe wages ſhall nor be the fourth parr 
of thoſe of a Lieutenant. And ſince in all Charges of an Army the inferior ſtil} 
Officiates in the abſence of the ſuperior, why ſhould a Colonel have a Lieute- 
nant-Colonel, and a Captain a Lieutenant, whoſe duty is only to officiate when 
the Colonel and Captain are abſent ? for when they are preſent to ſpeak ſtrict- 
ly, the Lieutenant.Colonel, and Lieutenant, have not one word to ſay, no 
commands to give, nor pumſhment to inflict ; and therefore when the Colonel 
is abſent, the Major may as well do his duty as the oldeſt Captain doth the Ma- 
jors. I-ſuppoſe for theſe reaſons the Spaniards (a warlike people) have ſtruck 
Lieutenants and Lieutenant-Colonels quite out of their Rolls in all their Spaniſh 
Regiments. I have heard that Guſtavns Adolph intended to have done as much 
but that the Swedes would not part with their ancient cuſtom, nor would give 
way to bring Spamſh Abfero's in their Armies; and therefore the King (who it 
ſeems thought not the Lieutenant very necellary) order'd the Enſign-bearer to 
have equal pay with the Lieutenant, and todo equal duty with him in Watches 
and Guards. It is hard to perſwade ſome people to part with an ancient cuſtom; 
and they ſay all Innovations though for the better, are dangerous ; and there- 
tore Lieutenants need not be angry with me for my private opinion, that they 
_ none of the moſt neceſlary Officers in an Army, will do them but little 
urt. : | | 

But the truth is, that which moſtly makes Lieutenants neceſſary is, that at 
firſt Levies, Captains are choſen who are unexperienc'd, yet becauſe of their 
birth and qualiry are thought fit to have the command of Cempanies to be raiſed 
in thoſe places where the authority of themſelves and their friends conduceth 
much to the furtherance of the Levy, whether it be made by the authority of 
the Prince, or by a voluntary Enrolling, And for this reaſon the Lord (rbouſrz 
requires 


ments of 
Guards, there 
be now only . 
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requires a Captain to be a Gentleman of good birth, young, valiant, and li- 
beral, and doth not at all require experience. But if you like not that, but 
will have another deſcription of a Captain, then I pray take that which 1 have 
given of a Lieutenant, and 1 ſuppoſe you will believe, it may ſerve them both. 
Having given you the deſcription of ſo many Officers of a Company of one 
hundred men, I think you will conclude that Company will in a very ſhort time 


coaliſt of able and well exercis'd Soldiers, I wiſh it may be ſo, and I am ſure it 


ſhould be ſo. : : LE 

In former times a Captain march'd in the head of his Company witha Head- 
Piece, a Corſlet, and a Gorge, all high Proof, and fo did the Lieutenant in 
theReer. But you may now travel over many places of Chriſtendom before you 


" ſee many of thoſe Captains and Lieutenants. The difference of the Armour 


was none but that the Captains Helmet was decored with a Plume of Feathers, 
the Lieutenants -not. The Feathers you may peradventure yet find, but the 
Headpiece for moſt part is laid aſide. =» | 

The Spaniſh and French Captains and Lieutenants likewiſe carry Pikes, the 
Spaniards ſhoulder'd, the French {comported : The Germans, Swedes, Danes, 
and almoſt generally all others carry nothing in their hands but Canes ; but in- 
deed beſides that it was not the cuſtom formerly to do ſo, I hope it will not be 
denied but that in time of action,Officers ſhould have ſome other offenſive Wea- 
pons in their hands than either Canes or Swords, and on a march their ſervants 
may carry theſe whether they be Pikes or Partiſans. The Marqueſs of Guaſt, 
Alphonſo Davalo, who had the command of ſeveral Imperial Armies, when his 
Maſter Charles the Fifth took a view of his numerous forces at Vienna, march'd 
in the head of the Infantry with a Pike in his hand. Marſhal 4ozluc at the Bat- 
tel of Cereſole carried a Pike, .becauſe he led a great Batallion of Pikes z but on 
all other occaſions he uſed a Halbert or Partiſan, as he tells us in ſeyeral places 
of his Commentaries, in one whereof ſpeaking of the Halbert, he ſays, 1! 4 
rouſiours ayme, de me jouer de ce baſton Ia : 1 lov'd always, ſays he, to play with 
that batton. And aſluredly a Partiſan or Halbert is a more manageable weapon 
for an Officer, than a Pike. The Serjeant is diſtinguiſhed from the Captain and 
Lieutenant becauſe he ſhoulders his Halbert, they comport theirs. And I ſup- 
poſe it were fit the Captain and Lieutenants, Halberts or Partiſans ſhould be 
diverſified by ſeveral trimmings,that the one may be diſtinguiſht from the other. 
The word Captain is a general word for all Commanders, as Captains of fifties, 
of hundreds, and of thouſands ; and he who commands over all the forces, is 
called very properly a Captain General, but now it is moſt ordinarily taken 


' for him who commands a private Company or Troop, and ſo paſleth current in 


all Languages that I underſtand. : 

A Company being thus deſcrib'd with all its Officers, a Regiment is ſoon un- 
derſtood, which I ſhall define tobe {certain number of Companies join'd in one 
body under one head. This definition agrees with all Regiments, of whatever 
ſtrength they be. There is not a definite number of Companies ordain'd for each 
Regiment, ſome conſiſting of ſix, ſome eight, ſome twelve, and ſome of twen- 
ty, but ten is now moſt ordinary, and formerly it was ſo when Regiments were 
three thouſand ſtrong, and each Company three hundred ; yet 1 find that in 
every French Legion (which conſiſted of eighteen Companies) there were about 
three hundred three and thirty men in each Company, for every. Legion was 
ſix thouſand ſtrong.Nor is this word [Regiment] one hundred year old,nor do 
I know of what Language it is ; in the French and T7ralian Tongues it was called 
a Legion, and fo it was in Zarin, and he who commanded in chief over it was 
called Colonel, and Colonello. In Spaniſh it was called Terzo, and its Comman- 
der, Maiſtro del Campo. In high Dutch it was called Faulein, and he who com- 
manded it, Oberſter, which lignifies Superior, or Supreme, But Colonel is now 
undcrſtood in all Languages,and the word [Regiment] however barbarous it be 
in it ſelf, hath ſuppreſt all other names. and titles, and is now only uſed in all 
European Tongues. The Swedes in my time order'd all their new levied Regi- 
ments to conſiſt of eight Companies, and each Company of one hundred and 
twenity ſix men, and this made the Regiment to be one thouſand and eight men; 
Regiments conliſting of ten companies, and each company of one hundred 


men, wants but eight of the former number, and both of them reſemble the 


Grecian 
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Grecian Chiliarchy, which contain'd one thouſand and twenty four men ; ſo that Chil;ercha is 
you may call our Modern Colonel, Chiliarcha in Greek, more properly than you * Colonel. 
can call him Tr:bunus Militum 1n Latin. _ | 

A Regiment thus compoſed of ren Companies hath Officers (beſides thoſe of 


Companies already deſcrib'd) whoſe charges belong equally to all the ten, thoſe 


are called Officers of the Staff, in high Durch the Erymology of the word 1 4 Regiment- 
cannot give you; theſe are the Colonel, rhe Lieutenant- Colonel, and the Ma- Staff. 
jor, thele three are called likewiſe Officers of the Field. Beſides them there 
elongs to the Staff, a Preacher, a Chirnrgeon, a Quarter-maſter, and a Pro- 
yoſt-Marſhal; theſe four are entertain'd' in all Regiments, by all States and 


Princes who maintain Armies, and ſome have alſo a Regiment-Scrivener, or 


Clerk, an' Auditor, and a Hangman. The Scrivener receives the Pay accor- Regimens- 
ding to the Muſter-rolls, whereof he is the Keeper, and gives it out to the par- Scrivener. 
ticular Cletks of Companies, according to the direQtions of the Colonel, to 
whom when preſent the Scrivener is only acconntable, and in his abſence to 
his Lieutetiant-Colonel. The Auditor hath that ſame power in a Regiment that Auditor, 
a General Auditor or Judg-Marſhal hath in an Army, and what that is I have 
told you inthe ninth Chapter of our Modern Art of War. In ſome places to 
fave expence, they make the Quarter-maſter ſupply this Scriveners place, nor 
do ſome Princes allow any Regiment-Auditor, though I think him a very ne- 
ceſſary Officer, for without him our Regiment-Courts of War (eſpecially if 
the buſineſs be of any intricacy) are very diforderly ; nor do ſome allow wages 
to Regiment-hangmen, and where they are wanting, capital crimes muſt be pu- 
niſht by Harquebuſiers,and ſcourging muſt be converted into the Gatloupe. The 
Regiment Provoſt-Marſhal hath power to apprehend any Soldier whom he ſees 
tranſgreſſing the Laws and Articles of War, from doing whereof no Officer 
may hinder him; but he bath not power to ſet any Pciſoner at liberty, no not 
thoſe whom himſelf hath impriſon'd. He is Gaoler, and keeps thoſe who are 
committed to him, either in Irons, or without Irons, for which he hath a Guard 
allow'd him. He is'to preſent the Priſoners to the Court of War, and to deſire 
that Juſtice may be done on them for the crimes they have committed, which 
he is obliged to ſpecifie, and he is to be preſent at the execution of every ſen- 
tence; and when a Soldier is to run the Gatloupe, he 1s to give him the firſt 
laſh; he is to impoſe prices on Wine, Ale, Beer, Mead, Tabaco, and all man- 
ner of Meats, according as he receives directions from the Provoſt-Marſhal 
General. And if the ViQuallers, Sutlers and Mark tenters tranfgreſs, he is to 
make price of thoſe Wares, in venting whereof any of them did fail, the half 
whereof belongs to-the Judg-Marſhal, and the other moiety to the Princes Pro- 
curator Fiſcal, and he hath an allowance of every Hogſhead of Wine, Ale, Beer, 
and Brandy. | 

The Chirurgeon muſt be skilful in curing all manner of wounds (fo they be chirurgeon. 
not mortal) for many brave Gentlemen ger their bones broken with Bullets, 
which would not ſo frequently prove deadly to the Patients if they were atten= 
ded on by good and experienced Artiſts. "The Chirurgeon ſhould be a ſober 
man, and ought to do his duty warily and carefully, fince the lives of both 
Commanders and Soldiers are often in his hands. Beftides his monthly pay he 
ſhould have his Surgeons Cheſt furniſht with all manner of Neceſlaries for cu- 


Hangman, 


Provoſt-Mar- 
ſhal. 


ring Wounds of all kinds ; and this Cheſt is to be furniſht at the Princes charge, 


and all Wounds received in the Prince or States ſervice, he is obliged to cure 
(if he can) without demanding any thing from the Patients, bur all other got 
accidentally, or by quarreling and Duels, he is not obliged to cure but for pay- 
ment, in which the Officers are bound to aſliſt him. 

The Preacher be he Prieſt or Miniſter, whether Lutheran, Reformed, or R4- 
man Catholick, his Office is well enongh known, there is much reſpeCt to be auch 
paid him, and the Laws of War provide ſevere puniſhments to thoſe who offer 


any injury or offence to his perſon or charge. His duty is to have Curan Ani- 


marum, the care of Souls, and it is well if he meddle with no other buſineſs, 
but makes that only his care. 

The Quarter- maſter ſhould be an underſtanding man, he it is that ſhould re- Quarrer- 
ceive proviſion from. the Proviant-maſter General, and divide it proportion- maſter. 
ably out to the Fouriers of the ſeveral Companies according to their ſtrengths, 

| | having 
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His Duties. 


having firſt receiv'd orders for it from his Colonel, for properly his buſineſs is 
not with money. If the Regiment march alone, he is to go before and take the 
Fouriers along with him, and he makes Quarters, and gives the Billets of the 
ſeveral Companies to theſe Fouriers, which they ought to draw by lot, but he 
is obliged to deliver out of his own hand the Billets to the Field and Staff. OA. 
cers. If the Regiment march with an Army, or a part of it, he is to receive 
ſuch Quarters as the General Quarter-maſter aſſigns to him, and divide them 
proportionably to the Regiment. But if the Army be to encamp, he is to re- 
ceive from the Quarter-maſter General ſuch a proportion of ground as the 
ſtrength of his Colonels.-Regiment requires, which plot of ground he is imme- 
diately to mark at the four corners of it with four long ſtaves, upon which 
ſhould be ſome cognizance whereby to Know for which Regiment that Quar- 
ter is deſign'd, and then the Quarter-maſter is to divide that piece of ground, 
raking firſt ſo much as ordinarily is allow'd for the Colonel and all his Regiment- 
ſtaff, and then meaſuring to each Fourier as much ground as is allow'd for a 
Company with all its Officers ; he is to {ce the Fouriers mark the ground aſſign'd 


_ tothe particular Companies, with four leſler ſtayes at the four corners of the 
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deſign'd Quarter, and then ſubdivide that ground into ſo many parts for Huts, 
and to mark every Hut at its four corners with four little ſticks or twigs, and 
for all this he and his Fouriers ſhould have meaſures ſuch as are appointed by the 
Quarter-maſter General, and approy'd by the General, all which ſhall be ſpoke 
to more fully in my Diſcourſe of C:ftrametation. But the Regiment Quarter- | 
maſter muſt ſee all theſe things done himſelf, and not truſt the particulars to his 
Fouriers, who oft-times are very careleſs or ignorant,or both ; and indeed our 
Modern Armies produce but too many Quarter-maſters of little better ſtuff, 
though you ſee they ſhould be men of metal, who have learned ſome Arith- 
metick, and have ſome skill of Caſtrametation. Formerly the Eldeſt Captains 
and Ritmaſters in Swed:ſh Regiments uſed to be their Quarter-maſters, but that 
cuſtom is worn out ; at home our' eſtabliſhment joins the Quarter-maſter, and 
2650 their charges in one perſon, which conjunction agrees not with all 
11mours. 

In ſome Eſtabliſhments a Wagon-maſter is one Officer in a Repgiment-ſtaff,, 


. for which there may be very good reaſon : of him I ſhall ſpeak in my Diſcourſe 


of the Baggage of an Army. 

There 1s another inconſiderable Staff-Officer in moſt Armies, yet neceſſary 
enough in all Regiments of Foot, and that is the Drummer-Major, the French 
call him Colonel-Drummer: He is to receive his direCftions from the Major of 
the Regiment at what hour he is to-beat to the watch, when the Dian, and 
when the Taptoo wherewith he is to acquaint the ſeveral Drummers of com- 
panies, and appoint them by turns for theſe Beatings ; he is alſo to order 
them in what diviſions each of them ſhall beat when the Regiment marcheth 
and they are to obey all his directions punCctually. In ſome places he gets a third 
more of pay than other Drummers, but here at home we acknowledg no ſuch 
Creature. 

The Major of a Regiment is both an Officer of the Field, and of the Staff: 
It is fit he be an underſtanding perſon, and experimented, of a quick appre- 
henſion to receive his Orders,and a ready diſpatch in delivering them ; he ſhould 
be vigilant, and of a body able to endure toil. He it is that marſhals the Regi- 
ment, and appoints every company its due place according to the Precedency 
they have one of another. He orders the-Captains, Lieutenants, and Enſigns 
to lead Diviſions in a march according to their Dignity. In the Field he re- 
ceiyes the word and all other orders from the Major-General, and when he 
comes back to the Regiment, he is to give no orders out till firſt he hath impar- 
ted them to his Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel, and received their direCtionsz 
likewiſe he is to call one Serjeant of every Company together (at the ſetting of 
the watch is the proper time) and deliver the watch-word, and all his other or- 
ders punQtually to them, that they may carry them to their ſeveral Officers. He 
is not only bound to.give the Orders, but to ſee them obeyed, for he is fre- 
quently to viſit the Guards, and where he finds his directions either diſobey'd 


or nepletted, he is to bring thoſe to an account who are acceſlary to the oyers 
i.ght or contempt. 


The 
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The InſpeCtion the Major hath of the Guards, hath got him the title in Zatin of His Duries. 


Vigiliarum Prafettus: If he be in Quarters where the Regiment Iyes alone, 
far from the General, he receives his Orders from his Colonel; in his ab- 
ſence from his Lieutenant-Colonel ; in a Garriſon from the Governour. The 
French Diſcipline admits him not to command Captains, unleſs he have a Com. 
pany himſelf. TheSwedes of a long time allowed him no company,yet allow'd him 
the command over Captains, but it is now many years ago ſince they were per- 
mitted to have companies; hence perhaps it is that when they have no compa- 
nies, they may be called Serjeant-Majors, as when they have companies , the 
Germans call them Captain-Majors, but the E:g65ſh ule frequently the words of 
' Serjeant Major, and Serjeant-Major General, none of them are uſed either by 
German, Swede, Or Dane. DR | 

A Lieutenant-Colonel is that in a Regiment that a Lieutenant is in a compa- 
ny, and therefore when the Colonel is preſent, the Lieutenant-Colonel hath no 
command ; and ſince in the Colonels abſence the other commands the Regiment, 
I think he ſhould be endved with all thoſe qualifications that are required to be 
in a Colonel, and what theſe are I ſhall tell you as others haye told me, with my 
own ſenſe of them. | | 

A Colonel ſay ſome ſhould be a Gentleman of great experience in Military 
Afﬀairs, bold and reſolute, courteous, affable, liberal, judicious, aud religious; 
But ſuch deſcriptions of Military Officers ſeem to proceed from thoſe Phi- 
loſophers who teach men to conform their lives and actions to the ſtrift and 
ſevere rules of Moral vertue z for my part I would not only have a Colonel 
to be pious and religious, but his whole Regiment likewiſe > but becauſe 
this may rather be wiſht than expected, I ſay, if he be. not exemplarily pji- 
ous, he may notwithſtanding be a Colonel good enough, ſo he be not a pro- 
feſt Atheiſt. 1 would have a Colonel to be affable and liberal, but though 
he be both churliſh and Parſimonious, he may be a Colonel good enough. 
I would have a Colonel to be experienced in moſt of the points of War ; 
yet thovgh he be not, and hath ſeen but little, if he be of a ready wit and 
good judgment, he may be a Colonel good enough: for Princes and States, 
when they raiſe Armies, think it fit to make choice of Colonels who can levy 
Regiments, for which employment without queſtion men of good birth and 
quality are moſt proper. But courage, an aptitude to learn, and proneneſs to 
follow advice, are qualities very eſlential and requiſite in all men of that charge, 
it is little matter how avaritious a Colonel be, ſo he offer not to meddle with 
any part of the pay of his Regiment, except his own. It is the leſs matter 
though he be ignorant in ſome points belonging to his command, ſo he be will- 
ing to be adviſed by thoſe of his Officers who underſtand them : But thoſe who 
fancy that the Title of Colonels entails aright upon them, to command whar 
they pleaſe, and to pay their Regiments as they like, and by their wilful igno- 
rance confound matters of Government, and Diſcipline, and introduce and 
frame Cuſtoms in their Regiments, which no others uſe, ſhould be chac'd our 
of all Armies as preſumptuous, arrogant, and impertinent, it not worſe. 

Having ſpoken now ſufficiently of all the Officers belonging to a Company 
and Regiment of Foot, it will be time to put the ſeveral Companies in one 
Body, thereby to make a Regiment; but I will firſt tell the Captains that after 
they have for ſome time exercis'd their Companies, and thereby known the 
abilities of their ſeveral Soldiers, they muſt be careful to put them in ranks and 


Lieurenant- 
Colonel. 


Colonel. 


His Qualifics- 
tions, 


files according as they find they deſerve ; the propereſt, talleſt and ſtrongeſt *. 
men they ſhould arm with Pikes, the reſt with Muſquets. Next to the Cor- * 


porals the moſt deſerving ſhould be File-leaders ; the next place of dignity is the 
reer, the third is the middle or fourth rank, the fourth dignity is the ſecond 
rank, as being next the Van, the fifth place of dignity is the fifth rank, as thar 
which is next the reer ; the ſixth and laſt place is the third rank : All this is 
meant where all Companies and Batallions of Foot are marſhal'd fix deep. Next 
to this the Captain ſhould have regard to the right and left hand files, and ha- 
ving drawn up his men as he-thinks each of them deſerves, he is to command 
his Clerk to write down the names of all that are in Arms, ult as they ſtand in 
files, and thereafter when-he draws out his Company, let him conſtantly put 
them in Battel according to that Roll z -—_ being done four or five days, ws 
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Soldiers by cuſtom knowing their places, their Leaders, and their Sidemen, will 
be able without the help of their Officers to marſhal themſelves. When all the 
Companies are to be join'd in one Body, eyery Captain ſhould caſt his odd 
men 1n the reer, (and it is impoſlible there can be above five odd men in one 
Company ) that the Major may make files, and fo join them to the Regiment in 
ſuch places as he thinks fitting. : 
There be ſeveral ways of drawing up Regiments of Foot, and they may vary 
according to the ſeveral opinions of men, and yet all of them may be good 
enough : But a Major ſhould not marſhal the Regiment according to his own 
fancy, or yet that of his Colonels, but according to the known praftice of the 


Uniformity Prince or State, in whoſe Service he is; for Uniformity is required in Militar 


in Marſhallin 


Reviments 2» Cuſtoms as much, or rather more than in other things. The pleaſure of the 


one Prince 
his SetviIce. 


A Regiment 
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one Diviſion. 


Reaſons for 
the manner 
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Prince, or of his General in matters which depend on their own judgments,. 
ought not to be debated or diſputed. I will not trouble my Reader with the dif- 
ference of opinions in marſhalling the ſeveral Companies, according to the 
Precedency of thoſe to whom they belong, whether theſe be Officers of the Field, 
or private Captains, when they are to be join'd in one Body: But ſhall lay 


down three grounds, wherein I ſuppoſe all our Modern Commanders agree. 


Theſe are, 


Firſt, That the Regiment ſhould be marſhal'd in a Square front, the Wedg, 
Rhombus, and Ring-Battels, not being now made uſe of, except for ſhow. 
Secondly, That the Pikemen make the Body, and the Muſqueteers the 
wings. | 
Thirdly, That the Colonels Company ought to have conſtantly the right 
hand,whether the Regiment be drawn up in one, two, or three diviſions. When 
Regiments were two or three thouſand ſtrong, it was thought fit to marſhal 
them in three Batallions or Diviſions, and theſe were called, the Colonels, the 
Lieutenant-Colonels, and the Majors Diviſions ; but being to ſpeak of a Regi- 
ment conſiſting only of one thouſand, and compoſed of ten Companies, I ſhall 
tell you how I haye ſeen ſuch a one marſhaPd both in one and in two Diviſions, 


"the manner whereof pleaſeth me better than any other that I have either ſeen 


or read of, leaving notwithſtanding every man free to his own choice, tor 1 offer 
not to impoſe. ON _ 

The Major of the Regiment having either chuſed the ground himſelf, or got 
it aſſign'd to him by the Major-General, if he be to draw up in one Diviſion, 
orders the Colonels Company to draw up on the right hand, next to that the 
Majors, thirdly the ſecond Captains, fourthly the fourth Captains, fifthly the 
ſixth Captains, ſixthly the ſeventh Captains, ſeventhly the fifth Captains, eighth- 
ly the third Captains, ninthly the oldeſt Captain, and laſtly the Lieutenant- 
Colonels Company. I know ſome would have the Majors Company to be 
where I have plac'd the youngeſt Captains, becauſe they think next to the Van 
and the Reer, the middle is the moſt honourable place: Bur if they take heed 
they will find it is not ſo with a middle Company as with a middle man in a file, 
who upon Youbling the front by half files, becomes aLeader. Beſides,no Company 
can properly be ſaid to be-in the middle of a Regiment, unleſs theRegiment con- 
fiſt of odd Companies, which ſeldom or never is practiſed; for draw upaRegiment 
of ten Companies in one front, the ſixth Company (which is accounted the mid- 
dle one) or the Company in the middle of the Regiment is not ſo, for it hath 
five Companies on its right hand, and but four on its left. Now my reaſon for 
drawing up the Companies in that order whereof lihave ſpoken, is this : The 
right hand or the Van is the moſt honourable place, and next to it the left hand 
or reer. Now the honour comes from danger, which is for moſt part expect- 
ed from the Van or the Reer,and hence it will follow that the nearer a Captain 
and his Company are the danger, the more honourable place they have ;, and 
therefore the nearer they are to the Van and the Reer, the more honourable 
place they have. If then the Regiment be attackt in the Van (where moſt dan- 
ger Is expected) the Majors Company is by much, nearer the danger when it is 
marſhald next to the Colonels, than if it were drawn up about the middle of 
the Regiment, and conſequently is in the more honourable place ; by this ſame 
reaſon the oldeſt Captain is to be neareſt the Lieutenant-Colonel, who hath the 
ſecond place of honour ; for if the Reer be attackt, the Lieutenant Colonel js 


nearelt 
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neareſt the danger, MEIEN him the firſt Captain, by this ſame rule of pro- 
portion the ſecond Captain is next to the Major, it being fit ſince the firſt Cap- 
tain hath the ſecond place of dignity in the Reer, that the ſecond Captain have 
the third place in the Van. And if this rule hold (as I hope it will) the third 
Captains Company muſt be drawn up on the oldeſt Captains right hand, that 
ſo he may have the third place from the Reer, as the ſecond Captain had the 
third place from the Van. And to make ſhort, Iplace the fourth Captain in the 
fourth place from the Van, and the fifth Captain in the fourth place from the 
Reer, the ſixth _— in the fifth place from the Van, andthe ſeventh and laſt 
Captain in the fifch place frem the Reer. Now becauſe an Enemy is ſooner 
expected in the Van than in the Reer, the Van is more honourable than the 
Reer, and therefore I marſhal the laſt Captain in or near the middle of the Re. 
- giment, where being furtheſt from danger either in Van or Reer, he obtains 

the place of leaſt dignity, for though all places are honourable, yet ſome are 
more honourable than. others. I marſhal then a Regiment of ten Companies, 
drawn up in one Diviſion thus : 


Colonel. 

Major. | 
Second Captain. | 
Fourth Captain. Order of 2 
Sixth Captain. - __ 


: one Batallion, 
" Seventh Captain. 


Fifth Captain. 
Third Captain. 
Firſt Captain. 

- Lieutenant-Colonel, 

The Companies ſtanding in this order, the Major will have but little trouble How to pur 
to Body them, one of two ways: Firſt, he may command all the Pikes to ad- them 1n one 
vance twenty or twenty four paces, and there join them ;, then let him cauſe Body. 
theMuſqueteers of the five Companies on the right,to advance to the right hand 
of the Pikes, and the Muſqueteers of the five Companies on the left hand 
to march up to the left hand of the Pikes, and fo his'work is done. 

Secondly, if he have no other ground'than that he ſtands on, he is to com- 
mand the Pikemen to march thorough the files of the Muſqueteers by the right 
and left hand, till they meet in one Body in the middle, the Muſqueteers being 
likewiſe order*d to march by both hands to their'due diſtances, ſo that this mo- 
tion is a Chorean Countermarch of files. This may be done with much eaſe, and 
a few words, if the Major pleaſe ; but ſome have the vanity to make them- 
ſelves and their Soldiers more buſineſs than they need by crying this and that, 
riding here and there, making work to themſelves, and ſometimes ſport to 
the Beholders. 

If the Major be order*'d to marſhal the Regiment in two Diviſions, he may do To marſhal 
it thus : The Colonels Company being to haye the right hand of the firſt divi- a Regiment of 
ſion, and the Lieutenant-Colonels of the ſecond Diyiſion, he ought to place the *©2 Compa- 
other Companies according to their Dignities, and theſe are the Majors Com- wat wo 

any in the Reer of the firſt Diviſion, and the firſt Captains in the Reer of the 
Hs Diviſion ; the ſecond Captain next to the Colonel in the firſt Diviſion ; 
the third Captain next to the Lieutenant-Colonel in the ſecond Diviſion z the 
fourth Captain on the right hand of the Major in the firſt Diviſion, and the fifth 
Captain on the right hand. of the oldeſt Captain in the ſecond Diviſion ; the 
ſixth Captain next to the ſecond Captain in the firſt Diviſion ; and the ſeventh 
and laſt Captain next to the third Captain in the ſecond Diviſion. The ten 


Companies of a Regiment then drawn up in two diſtin&t Batallions are in this 


order : 
Firſt Diviſion. Second Diviſion. a>. 
Colonel. Lientenant-Colonel. he ls ogy 
Second Captain. Third Captain. fn two Divifi- 
Sixth Captain. Seventh Captain. ons. 
t,: Fourth Captain. Fifch Captain. 
Major. Firſt Captain. 
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My reaſon for this is, becauſe the Regiment being now divided into two Bo- 
dies or Batallions, the two Reers are next in dignity to the two Vans, and thoſe 
that are neareſt to the two Reers are next in honour to thoſe who are neareſt to 
the two Vans; for this reaſon I place the fixth Captain juſt in the middle of the 
firſt Diviſion, as furtheſt from danger of either Van or Reer of that Diviſion, 
having two Companies before him, and two behind him, or two on each hand 
of him. And 1 place the laſt Captains Company m the middle of the ſecond 
Diviſion, as the place of leaſt dignity, and that belangs to:him, all other Cap- 
rains having the Precedency of him. . The Pikes of the firſt and ſecond Diviſions 
are in the middle of their ſeveral Batallions, and the Muſqueteers of the five 
Companies of cach Body equally divided on both hands of the ſeveral Bodies 


- of the Pikes, which is done in that ſame way as when the Regiment was mar- 


ObjeRjon _ 
againſt that 
way of mar- 
ſhalling, 


Anſwered. 


Regiment or 


ſhaPd in one Divifon. f jt 4:20 $i | re 

I know fome ate of opinion that the Majors Company ſhould be in the Reer . 
of the Lieutenant-Colonels Diviſion, becauſe the third place of hononr in the 
Regiment belongs to him, and the Colonel having the Van of the firſt Diviſion, 
and the Lieutenant-Colonel of the ſecond, the Major ſhould have the Reer of 
the ſecond Diviſion, becauſe it is the Reer of the whole Regiment ;, I ſhould 
eaſily ſubſcribe to this if it were not for two reaſons : Firſt, though it be but 
one Regiment, yet being divided, it ſhould be lookt on as two diſtin&t Bodies, 
and it is more honourable to have the Reer of the firſt, than of the laſt. Se- 
condly, when a Regiment is divided into two parts, the Major ought to wait 
and lodg at the quarter of that Diviſion of the Regiment where the Colonel is, 
becauſe from him he receives his Orders, Directions, and the Word, which 
he is not oblig'd to carry to the Lieutenant-Colonel (if the quarters of the two 
Diviſions be divided, as many times. they are) but the oldeſt Captain is obliged 
to come and receive them from the, Major at the Colonels Quarter, the firſt 
Captain in that-caſe officiating as; Major for the Lieutenant-Colonels Batallion; 
Now if the Major ought to be where the Colonel is, as I think be ſhould, then 
I think the Majors Company ſhould þe where himſelf is. | 
| The Great Guſtav uſed anothier way of marſhalling his Regiments and Bri- 
rades of Foot, which taken altogether was not ſquare of. front, yet alt the 
tour parts or Bodies which compoſed it, were ſquare. The manner was this, 


Brigade mar- Suppoſe one of his Brigades to be eighteen hundred men (as I can aſfire yon he 
ſhal'd a third pad many weaker) whereof twelve hundred were Muſqueteers, and ſix hundred 


Way, 


were Pikemen ;z the Pikes advanced. twenty paces before: the two Bodies of 
Muſqueteers, who immediately join'd to fill up the void place the Pikemen had 
poſſeſt. Then were the Pikes divided into three equalBodies,tvio hundred toecach 
Batallion, the middle Body whereof advanced before the other twa fo far that 
its Reer might be about ten paces before the Van of the other two. The. two 
Bodies of Pikes that ſtaid behind, were order'd to open a little to both hands, 
and then ſtand til}, all fronting one way to the Enemy ; by this means the 
place which the two hundred Pikes poſfeſt in the middle, remaining void, there 
were two pallages like fally-ports, between the Reer of the advanced Body. of 
Pikes, and rhe two Batallions that ſtaid behind, out of one whereof on. the 
right hand iſſued conſtantly one or two or more hundreds of Muſqueteers, who 
before all the three Bodies of Pikes gave inceſſantly fire on the Enemy,and when 
the word or ſign for a Retreat was given, they retir'd by the other paſſage on 
the leſt hand, back to the great Body of Mulqueteers, where ſo many of them 
as came back unwounded, were preſently put in rank and file, the fire contimu- 
ing without intermiſſion by Muſqueteers, who till fallied thorough the paſſage 
on the right hand; and-it is to be obſerved that the firemen fought thus.in ſmall 
Bodies, each of theft not above five files of Muſqueteers, and theſe for moſt 
part but three deep. So you may conſider that near the third pt of the Muſ- 
queteers being on ſervice, the other two thirds. were ſecurely ſhelter'd behind 
the three Batallions of Pikemen, who were to be compleatly arm'd for the de- 
fenſive. Theſe Pikes had Field: pieces with them, which fir'd as oft as they could, 


- as well as the Muſqueteers; this continued till the Pikemen came to puſh of 


Pike with the Enemy(if. both parties ſtaid ſo long,as ſeldom they did) and then 
the Muſqueteers were to do what they were order'd to do, and the order did 
depend on emergencies and accidents, which as they could not be then ſeen, fo 

: | no 
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no certain rules could be given for them. In this order did I ſee all the 

Swediſh Brigades drawit up, for one year after the Kings death ; but after  _ 
that time, 1 ſaw it wear out when Defenſive Arms firſt, and then Pikes came Worn our. 
to be neglefted, and by ſome vilipended. | | © 

For the March of a Regiment, if it can all march in one. breaſt; it ſhould The March of 
do ſo; but if not, and if the ground permit it, let the right hand of Muſ- « Regimear. 
queteers march in breaſt, next it, the Body of Pikes, and after it the left 
wing of Muſquetcers. But if none of theſe can be, then as many ſhould 
march in one petty Diviſion, as the way can permit ; as ſuppoſe twelve, 
eight, or ten, and fo ſoon as you come to open ground, you are to march 
preſently in Squadrons, or as they are now called Squads, or in full Battel, 
that is, the Regiment all in one front; for by that means your Soldiers are 
readieſt to receive an Enemy, they march in a more comely order, and 
ſtraggle far leſs than when they march few in breaſt, and in a long row. 

The Major appoints Captains, Lieutenants, and Enfigns to lead Diviſions, 

and Serjeants to attend the flanks , every one according to their dignities ; 

but for my own part I never thought it convenient, much leſs neceſſary thar 

every ſmall Diviſion of a Regiment ſhould have a Bringer vp, ſince he muſt 

be (as ſome will haye it) a Commiſſion'd Officer, as well as the Leader of a 

Diviſion ſhould be. For firſt conſider, that in a Regiment of one thouſand 

ſtrong, there are an hundred ſixty and fix files, and admit that the way 

will permit eight files to march in breaſt, (as that falls not always out) by 

that account you ſhall have one and twenty Diviſions conſiſting of eight 

Files apiece ; multiply twenty one by eight, the Product is a hundred and Reafons bi 
fixty eight Files, which conſiſts of a thouſand and eight men, eight more than every 4 "= 
the number: Reckon again how many Coramiſſion'd Officers you have in Divition car« 
. teri Companies , beſides the three Field-Officers you ſhall have but twenty not have a 
.nine, now. of theſe twenty one muſt be allow'd to lead the Diviſions, and Þ"!"ecr up- 
by that account you have but nine Officers to bring up, ſo you want thir- 

teen Commiſſion'd Officers for that imployment, for Serjeants ſhould neither 

be permitted to lead or bring up, but in caſe of neceſſity, their duty being 

to attend the flanks. Beſides, all Commiſlion'd Officers are not always pre- 

ſent, ſome frequently being cither ſick, wounded, or abſent on furloff. It 

will be enough therefore if all theſe petty Diviſions be led by Commilſli- 

on'd Officers , (which yet cannot be, unleis you allow ſome Enſign-bearers 

to ftay from their igours) and by this means you may ſpare fix foot of 

ground between ty ivitions z for thoſe: who will allow Bringers up, al- 

low eighteen foot between two Diviſions, to wit, fix foot. between the Reer of 

the firſt Diviſion, and him that brings it up: ſecondly, fix foot between 

that Bringer up, and him thar leads the next Diviſion , and fix foot be- 

tween that Leader and the Diviſion he leads. This was the order of the 

two Princes of Orange, Maurice and Henry. But if there be no Bringer up, 

twelye foot will {:rve well enough between Diviſions. Nor am I of their 

opinion who will have a Colonel of Foot to begin his march on Horſeback ; 

for ſince he commands Foot, he is bound at firſt to march on foot, though 
afterwards he may ride. And I avouch too, that he who leads Bodies of 

Foot ſhould not ride at att; vecarft he may very infenſibly make the Reer 

run after him. If the Major lead the Regiment, or a part of it in his Co- A wajor till 
lonel and Lieutenant*Colonels abſence, he is bound to do it in Towns, in on Horſeback. 
Leaguers, or at Paſſes on foot, becauſe then he Officiates as Colonel : bur if 

any of his two ſuperior Commanders be preſent, then he ſhould be conſtant- 

ly on Horſeback, for being he is not tyed to any one place , but muſt be 
ſometimes in the Van , ſometimes in the Battel, ſometimes in the Reer, 

now: here, now there, to ſee that every Officer and Soldier do their duty ; 

he ſhould never be on foot when the Regiment marcheth. 

And becauſe the Captain-Lieurenant cannot conſtantly march on foot,  c,,uin. 
others ſhould be ordain'd to' aſſiſt him by turns, and thoſe others ſhould be Lieurenanc. 
Captains, for hy the courteſie of Arms the Captain-Lieutenant is youngeſt 
Captain. But this aſſiſtance he is to get, is only in the Field, for ſo ſoon 
as he comes near to Town, Village, or Quarter, he is to march on the 
head of the Regiment behind one of the three Field-Officers, and all the 

Captains 
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Captains ovght to go immediately to their ſeveral Diviſions. 

It hath been a- cuſtom of a long time, and in many places, to put ſeveral 
Regiments in one Body or Batallion, which they call a Brigade. There are of 
theſe both of Horſe and Foot, and the Colonel, who commands that Body, is 
called a Brigadeer. It is not as yet defin'd, for any thing I know, how ſtrong a 
Brigade ſhould be, three thouſand, two thouſand, eighteen hundred, or fifteen 
hundred. The Eſtates of the United Provinces had always Brigades of Foot in 
their Servicey but thoſe were ſtrong, five or fix heats I have ſeen fix Regi- 
ments in one Brigade, and yet it did not conſiſt of fo many. as two thouſand 
men that carried Arms ; here you may ſuppoſe there were Officers enough for 
ſo few Soldiers. The Colonel who is oldeſt in that ſervice commands the Bri- 


. gade. There is likewiſe a Major of the Brigade, who receives the Word and 


other Ocders from the Major-General, and gives them to the Majors of the 
other Regiments of the Brigade , and they to their Colonels ahd Lieutenant- 
Colonels, and then to the Serjeants of all the ſeveral Companies. This Major 
of the Brigade is ordinarily he who is Major of the oldeſt Regiment of that 
Brigade. 

When a Brigade marcheth, the Regiments of it have the Van-day about 
by turns,” but D have not the Companies of the ſeveral Regiments. It 
ſeems ſomething ſtrange to me that a Regiment of one thouſand Foot ſhould 
be divided into two ſeveral Bodies, the Colonel,and Lieutenant- Colonels Divi 
fions, and yet that Regiment Embodied with another, perhaps with other 
two, and march all in one Body. Truly I ſhould think if the firſt be needful,the 
ſecond ſhould not be neceſlary. 

It is a cuſtom with ſome Princes to give ſome of their Colonels more Regi- 
ments than one, which I have ſeen, though I confeſs I never ſaw any good rea- 
ſon forit; for if a Prince or a State will advance a Colonel aboye or beyond 
his fellows, he may rather give him ſome higher title, and conſequently grea- 
ter pay; yet it were the more tollerable if both Regiments were of Foot, or 
both of Horſe, for then they might make up a Brigade, and he who is Colonel 
of both, might be Brigadeer of both. But | have known ſome of them Colo 
nels of Horſe and Foot, and ſure they cannot Officiate in both Regiments at 
one time, and therefore I confeſs that in one of them a Lieutenant-Colonel is 
yery neceſſary. But it muſt miniſter ſome fuel of heart-burning to many brave 


Gentlemen, who have ſeryed Princes faithfully, to ſee ſome men provided with 


two Charges who have done no more than themſelves, Sygrhaps not ſo much) 
when they have no Charge at all. But to him that hath Ma be given. 

Obſerve that in'the French Service, Majors being commanded to be under Cap- 
_ =o ſtreſs of the command of the Regiment lyes on the Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 0 


CHAP. 


' 
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CHAP... xl q 
Of Troops, and Regiments of Horſe, of their Officers; and of 


Dragoons. 


F HOSE who ſerve in the Wars on Horſeback, are by a general word 
called the Cavalry, which is now underſtood in all Languages, though it 
be deriv'd either from the French word Chevall, or the 1talian and Spaniſh 
word Cavallo, both which fſignifie a Horſe: Though the Germans make much 
uſe of the word Cavalry, yet they have one of their own as proper and ſigni- 
ficative as It is, and- that is Rewtery. We have no other was for it in Engliſh 
but what is borrowed from the French. It hath been in ancient times a noble 
ſervice, and ſtill ſhould be ſo; for as 1 obſerved before, thoſe who ſerved on 
Horſeback, eſpecially the nien at Arms or Curiaſliers; were all Gentlemen, and 
moſt of them of a high extraction; but now a promiſcuous levy by the Trum- 
pet hath well near abrogated that commendable cuſtom, and made men of all 
ſorts (ſo they be of bodies fit for ſeryice) whatever their. birth be, welcome to 
ride in Troops. When the Romans ſaid, a man was equeſtris ordinis, they meant 
he was a Gentleman ; and when they ſpoke fo, it was nothing elſe but that he 
was of that rank or claſs, out of which Horſemen were choſen to ſerve in the Cavalry .of - 
Wars. This made them with much reaſon demand as their due, the precedency old challeng'4 
of the Foot, though ſtill the Infantry be the ſtrength of the Army, but now "_ reaſon 
that Horſemen are Plebeians as well as Footmen; the hand and the door is nd. Jendy of the 
more due to the one, nor to the other; and in many places Commanders of tatantry, 
Horſe and Foot, who carry alike Offices, take the precedency according to 
their antiquity of bearing charge. But in moſt Courts and Councils of War And hath ir 
(by the determination of the Prince) the Officers of the Cavalry have ſeats gi- yer- 
yen them before thoſe of the Infantry, neither do the laſt contend for it. 
It was near the time of the Emperours,before the Romans had any light arms Curiaſſiers. 
ed Horſemen, but almoſt with all other Nations, and in all times, a Cayalry 
was divided into heavy and light armed, and they are called ſo from their of 
fenſive Arms, the heavy arm'd are called Curiaſliers, Gens d' Armes, and men 
at Arms from their defenſive armour, but the light armed are now called Har- 
quebuſiers from their offenſive weapon; the Harquebuſs which before the inven- 
tion of the Muſquet and Piſtol, was a weapon (only differing in length) com- 
mon to both the Foot and the Horſe, and they had both their denomination of Harauebuf 
Harquebuſiers from it. And though none of them now uſe the Harquebuſs; and $30 
y fo 
that the Foot-firemen are called Muſqueteers from the Muſquet, yet the light called. 
Horſe, though they uſe Piſtols, keep ſtill the old name of Harquebuſiers; 
What Arms both for offence and defence both thoſe kinds of Horſemen had 
formerly, and what now they have, is formerly told you in ſeveral Diſcourſes: 
It hath been of late a cuſtom to arm the light Horſemen with Carrabines 
hung about their ſhoulders in Leather Bandileers, beſides their Piſtols, ſo that 
upon the matter, whole Troops are ſo armed with Carrabines, that you may 
call: them Carrabineers, but it was not ſo in former times, for only a preſcrib'd 
number of them were ordain'd to attend every Troop of Curiaſſiers, and had 
no Officers of their own, the manner of their ſervice was to ride up within 
ſuch a diſtance as they were order'd,and diſcharge their Carrabines on the ene- 
my, and immediately turn to either hand by a Caragoll, and get them behind 
the Troop, and this they were oblig'd' to do, as oft as they were commanded 
to it by him who was Captain of the Company of Curiaſſiers. Hence it is that _ 
the Lord Carbouſine tells us that Carrabine is a Spaniſh word deriv*d from Cara, Why fo call- 
which ſignifiesa face ; and Bino which ſignifies twofold,as one would ſay,double <4 
fac'd, becauſe the Carrabineer kept his face to his enemy, till he had fired his 
piece, and then turn'd his face to his friends when he Caragol'd, 


Carcabine, 


Sevens 


'Pallas Armata. _ Cunar, Xll. 


Seventy or eighty years ago there were no Regiments of Horſe (properly ſo 
called) only Troops or Companies, and theſe ſometimes were two hundred 
ſtrong, ſometimes one hundred, and ſometimes not ſo many, and upon occa- 
s ſion of ſervice, Troops were join'd together, and the command of ſome of 
them given for a time by the Prince or State to ſome perſon of great quality, 
whoin they cRngt fit for that imployment. Sometimes three "Troops were 
join'd together, - lometimes five or ſix, yet they had not the name of a Regi- 
ment, nor had he who commanded that Body ſo compoſed, the title of Colonel. 
The Eſtates of the United Provinces uſed this much, but now they levy Regi- 
ments. The furious Wars which began in Chriſtendom: in the year of our Lord 
1618, (whereof in proceſs of time we had a deep ſhare at home) reverſed ma- 
- ny good old cuſtoms and conſtitutions, and with other changes introduced Re- 
giments of Horſe, and not only fo, but brought in ſuch numbers of them that 
in many Armies there were near as many Regiments of Horſe as of Foot ; yea; 
I have ſeen in more Armies than one, a greater number of Horſe-Regiments 
than of Foot. Inſomuch that ſome years before the Peace: of Munſter , Regis 
ments of Horſe were ſo weak that the Officers of the ſeyeral Troops being all 
in the Van, did near make a full rank equal in number to any of the three ranks 
behind them, which were compoſed of Riders or Troopers. And becauſe in 
Battel,Officers by their courage give good example, this helpt well to make 
the Regiments and Troops fight well, and upon this account I aver that theſe 
Regiments conſiſted rather of four ranks, than of three, and ſo were not pro- 
perly three deep. But let us look a little further back, yet not beyond the time 
that Piſtols came in requeſt. | ; 

The French Cavalry even in Henry the fourth's time, and the beginning of the 
Reign of Lew: the Juſt, was compoſed of three kinds,theſe were Gens d' Armes, 
Archers, and light Horſe. How the Gens 4 Armes were mounted and arm'd 
hath been told you; and theſe were uſed by the ancient Gauls before ever the 
Roman name was known among them, and were called Clupeati. Theſe latter 
Gens d* Armes, or Curiaſliers, were all order'd in ſeveral Troops, but not in 
Regiments ; theſe Troops were all to be compoſed of Gentlemen by their birth, 
and were not of equal ſtrength, they were of two kinds, for ſome were in the 
Kings pay, ſome not. Thoſe entertain'd by the King, were called Des Ordon- 
nances du Roy, or of the Kings Eſtabliſhment. Some of them conſiſted of one 
hundred Gentlemen, ſome of ſixty, ſome of fifty, and ſome of forty, accor- 
ding to the quality or merit of the Captain,or the pleaſure of the Prince. The 
French Troops of Gens d' Armes, which were not in the Kings pay, were come 
' poſed of thoſe Gentlemen who were obliged to ſerve on their own charges 
three months within the Kingdom of Fraxce, and forty days without it. 

The French Archers before the time of Gunpowder carried Bows and Ars 
rows. and from thence had the name of Archers ; but at this time of which I 
ſpeak, they had for weapons, Piſtols, Swords, Maces, or balf Lances. Thoſe 
who were called Chevanx Legers, or light Horſe, had mich the like Arms, but 
inſtead of a Piſtol, each had a Harquebuſs hanging at his Saddle. The main 
difference between theſe two conſiſted in this, that the Archers compoſed no 
ſeveral or diſtin& body of the Cavalry, but were to attend the Gens d* Armes, 
ſor every man of Arms had the allowance of an Archer to wait on him ; ſo that 
how ſtrong ſoever the Company of the Gens d' Armes was, of that ſame num- 
ber were the Archers that attended it. But the Cavalry Legere, or the light 
Horſe were not at all obliged to any ſuch attendance, but had a General of 
their own who marſhal'd them, who march'd with them, and fought with 
them, either as he himſelf thought good, or as he was order'd to do by the 
Great Conſtable, or one of the Marſhals of Frazce. And aſluredly the Inftitu- 
tion of the Archers to attend the men at Arms was excellent, for the Curiaſli- 
ers not being able to. Caragol, are obliged in their charge to break thorough, 
or be beaten; and inany of theſe caſes; the Archers were of good uſe : If they 
were worſted to ſypport them, or to purſue the-enemy when he was put to 
flight, which the men at Arms could not do, becauſe of the weight of theic 
Armour. Now all theſe three, Gens 4 Armes, Archers, and light Horſemen, 
were obliged to keep each of them more Horſes than one ; - whereas now our . 
Troopers are obli_en to keep no more but one, and haye allowance of pay 
little enough for that one. I find 
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I find, thatin the Wars which the Proteſtants of France made with their Kings, In the Proce- 


Charles the Ninth, and his Brother Hexry the Third ; they managed them at 
as {wall an expence, as poſſibly they could;yet they obliged every man at Arms, 
to. keep three Horſes, two ſtrong Courſers, and one Gelding ; every Archer, 
'and Light-Horſe-man, two, a good Horſe, and a good Nag. And | ſuppoſe, 
you will really think it ſtrange, how they could keep ſo many, whea l tell you 
what allowance of pay they had : Every man of Arms had 45 French Livres in 
the Month,about Three pound fifteen ſhillings Sterlin g;every Archor and Light- 
Horſe-man had Thirty Livres, about Two pound ren ſhillings. A Captain 
of all three had five Riders pay allow'd him, the Lieutenant four, the Cor- 
net three, and the Quartermaſter two: very inconſiderable wages, but aſlureds 
ly, they had either other ſhifrs, or things were art eaſier rates in France then, 
cha they have been ſince. 

In the times of the Emperours Ferdinand the Firſt, Maximilian the Second; 
Rodolph the Second, and Matthias , I find that the German Eſtabliſhment was, 
that no Ritmaſter, or Captain of Horſe ſhoul.1 have any Rider in his Troop 
but | Gentlemen, and that every Troop of Curiaſliers ſhould conſiſt of Three: 
hundred Riders,many whereof were bound to maintan three ſerviceable Horſes, 
and all the reſt, two ar leaſt; and every one of theſe Gentlemen who kept ei- 

two or three Horſes, were to keep a luſty fellow well Hors'd ; in quality 
of a ſervant, armed with a long Gun , wherewith they rode, when command- 
ed, |before the Troop,and fired on the Enemy,and immcdiately retired behind 
the Troop, as 1 told you, the Carabineers did, theſe being equal in number 
to their Maſters, made up Three hundred, and reſembled the French Archers: 
Theſe Datch Servants had the Emperours.pay,. or that of ſome Germaz Pritice, 
but their Maſters received it, with their own ; nor had the Maſters power to 
put away theſe Servants , or the Servantsto' go from the Maſters, ſo long 
as the War laſted ; bur if any difference aroſe between them, it was voided 
by the Ritmaſter, or Marſhal of the Army. Theſe German Companies of 
Horſe had for Officers a Captain, a Lieutenant, a Cornet, a Quartermaſter , 
and ſix Corporals, whom they called Ritmaſtcrs ( whichb is to ſay, File-lead: 
ers ) each whereof had fifry Troops under his command z two Trumpeters : 
There. was likewiſe allowed to every Troop, a Prieſt, a Clerk, a Chirurgion, 
a Dagmaker, a Saddler, and a Smith. All theſe Curiaſſierswere armed for 
| offence with two Piſtols, a Sword, and a Lance ; ſo long as this laſt was in faſhi« 
on; ſoif you will reckon all that belonged to this Germaz Troop, both Ma. 
fters, and thoſe who attended them ( who were all obliged to fight ) you will 
find it conſiſted of fix hundred fighting men, and of nine hundred Horſes at 
leaſt. Bur fince that time I have ſeen four Regiments in that ſame Country, 
who were not all of them rogether ſo ſtrong. | 

In later times, Commiſſions have been given for levying Regiments, free 


ſtanc War, in 
France 100 


years ago: 


Old German 
Companies of 
Horſe, parti- 
cularlyCuria!- 
fierss 


Their Offi- 
ccrs. 


Squads, and Troops, bur all Regiments did not, nor do not conſiſt of alike T,g,p; and 
number of Companies, nor all Companies of alike number of Riders, nay, not Reginient of 
under one Prince, you ſhall ſee a Lieutenant Colonel have four Troops in thoſe times. 


his Squadron ( which he calls free ).becaule he acknowledgeth no Colenel, or 
other Commander under the Major General, and each of theſe Troops to 
have fifty or ſixty Riders, being oblig'd to-have no more by their Ritmaſters 
Capitulation : You may ſee in that ſame Army a Regiment of ſix Companies, 
each of Seventy men ,z another of eight Troops, each of fifry horſe, ſo lit- 
tle is an uniformity in equal numbers of Troops, or of Horſemen ineyery 
Troop regarded, or look'd after. 1 ſaw one Regiment in the Sweedsſh ſervice 
( I may ſay one, for | ſaw not ſuch another in any of their Armies ) in which 
were according to Capitulation, twelve Troops, each ofthem conſiſting of one 
hundred Riders effeftively, but four of the Regiments of that Army were not 
fo ſtrong, as that Regiment was alone. | —. 

Troops, Squads, and Regiments of Horſe in our Modern Warts, are not 
caſt into Wedges or Rhombs as ſome of the Ancient ones were, at which man« 
ner of figures clan makes his Grecian Companies to be very dexterous : The 
Square front being now only in uſe. The number of Ranks of either Regi- 
ments or Troops, whether they be ſtrong or weak, are alike in all, becauſe the 
depth of the Bartel is determined by the —_ or State to be alike 1n all, and 
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How deep 


4n the matter of this depth there hath been great variance among thoſe, who 
aſſume to themſelves the title of Tacticks , who teach the rules of War. 
Many would have the file of Horſemen to be five deep; others will not hear of 


Horſe ſhould that, becauſe thereby ranks cannot double ; an objection which | have anſwer'd 


be marſhal- 
d 


already, in my diſcourſe of Exerciſe. Others will have ſix, becauſe that ad- 


Dire mits doubling of ranks, but that is rejeCted, becauſe if ſix deep be enough for 


opinions, 


Squzre Root. 


Three deep. 


Diſtance. 


Wheeling, 


Officers of a 
Troop. 


the Foot, it will be too much for the Horſe. There be others who would have 
every Troop of Horſe to conſiſt of ſixty and four Riders, and theſe being Mar: 
ſhall'd eight deep,and eight in front according to the ſquare root, make a 'per- 
feft ſquare of men and Horſe, and this ſpeculation ſcems very pretty, but 1 
reſerve my anſwer to it till I ſpeak of the ſquare root it ſelf; . for the preſent 
let it ſuffice, that if ſix deep be toes many for a Cavalry , eight deep: will be 
very far out of purpoſe. The late Earl of Srrafford, as he appointed,: inhis 
Military Inſtructions, the foot to be eight deep, fo he order'd;his Troops of 
Horſe to be four inFile. But Univerſally now, for any'thing i know-'( un- 
leſs it be in the Low-Countries) the Horſe are Marſhalld three deep, without 
regard to doubling of ranks,whereof I bave alteady.ſpokenzand afſuredly,this of 
all others, brings moſt hands to fight. 

When you have known how deep the Troop is to be drawn. up, you ſhould 
cauſe to be ſet down in paper, in what order you. will Marſhal your Horſemen x 
whom yo! ordain to be Leaders, - and whom, Bringers uþ, and whom for the 
right and left hand files, that all your Riders may be placed according to their 
dignity, then it will be aneaſie matter to draw up your Troop , and for the 
Major to draw vp the Regiment 3, for being that. all the Horſemen are arm'd 
alike, there is no {eparation to be made of one part of the Troop from 'another, 
as there is of ſeparating the Pikemen from the Muiquetcers in Foot-Companies, 
the Major giving every Ritmaſter his place of dignity according to his antiquity 
or Commiſſion;and thoſe intervals being kept that are appointed, the ſeveral 
Troops,be they few. or many,are-very ſoon caſt into the mould of a Regiment. 

In my diſcourſe of drilling, 1 ſaid, that in exerciſmg a Body of Horſe, whe- 
ther one Troop or more, ſome allow for order fix foor, ſome, ten, and for 
open order fome' allow twelve foot, and ſome twenty, others conclude fix 
foor between rank and rank, and file and file ſvfficient, but in warching there 
ſhould be the length of a Horſe between xavk and rank, bur fo much is rot atall 
needful between files : now it ſeems the Germans allow ten foot for the length 
of a Horſe in marching and exerciſing, as well as in . their Caltrametas 
tion ; for when Horſe are orderly-quarter'd in the field, ten ftoor of ground are 
allowed for a Horſe to ſtand on between his head and his tail. But for all 
this, I fay, ſix foot are not to be allowed in all motions of exercije,as in Wheel. 
ing, which is the poper motion of the Cavalry, you cannot make it, till your 
ranks and files be at cloſe order, and in this motion of Wheeling, obſerve, that 
the Wheeling to the left hand, being the Bridle.hand, is more proper, than 
to the right : Obſerve alſo that after your body hath Wheel'd you are to reduce 
them to their firſt order, by making the ranks open, which they muſt do by 
advancing , and not by ſtepping back as the foot do. | 

The ſtronger the Troop be, it ſhould have the more Corporals, who begin 
now tobe qualified with the Title of Brigadeers, for it {ſeems not proportion- 
able for a Troop of One Hundred and Twenty to have no more Corporals, 
than a Troop of ſixty, or ſeventy, yet for moſt part now all Troops haveja 


like number of Officers,and thele are, the Captain or Ritmaſter, The Lieutenant, 
the Cornet, the Quartermaſter,threeCorporals or Brigadeers, two] rumpeters, 
ſome have three,and ſome four,aSaddler,and aSmith,and ſame allowa Chirurgion, 


and a Clerk. Many Troops have no allowance; for the laſt four, though all ſour 
are very neceſlary 2 In ſome places, ifa Chirurgion be allowed for every Regi- 
ment,it is thought very fair, many Ritmaſters entertain a Saddler and a Smith in 
their Troops, allowing them the pay of Troopers, and what benefit elſe they 
can make by their ſeveral Trades.Bur if all who ride in the Troop be Gentlemen, 
they will not permit theſe two Mechanicks to ride with them; yet-my opinion 1s, 
ſince all who ride now in Troops are not Gentlemen,they may withour any-diſpa- 
ragement, ſuffer a Smith and a Sadgler to ride in'rank with them, being they are 


profitable members of that little Commonyealth. It is,l think'an overfight, = 4 
Cler 
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Clerk is not allow'd for every Company of Horſe ; for a Quarter-maſter hath 

enough to doth otherwiſe, though he be not bound to officiate for.the Clerk, 

to receive the Pay of the Troop, and give it out, and keep the accounts of itz 

unleſs you will ſay, that the paying Money to a Troop falls:out, ſo ſeldom, 

that the receiving it, will be rather a divertiſement-than a trouble to the Quar- 

termaſter. Te, TEA NY 
Having ſpoke to the Duties of a Captain, Lieutenant, and Enfign-bearer of 

a Foot Company, 1 have nothing; to add to the Duties of a Ritmaſter, Lieu- 

tenant, and Cornet, but between the Quartermaſters of Foot and Horſe there 

is this difference; that the firſt hath no command, bur the ſecond hath, in : 

other duties there is none. But I ſhall tell the Quatermaſters of Horſe, that, y unpennal v4 

they. ſhould have skill in Caſtrametation, as much as the Foot Quartermaſters 

bave, and rather more; for the laſt look only to the regular quartering of Men _ 

in the Field,, the firſt to the quartering of both Men and Horſes.. {A Corporal Corporals, of 

of Horſe ſhould have experience, for he either aſliſts the Lieutenant in placing Brigadeers. 

and ſetting the Guards, or he doth it himſelf without his Lieutenant, he ſets 

the Sentinels, and ſees them reliey'd; and orders the Patrovils, which are 

Rounds. He is to ride in Rank, and if the Troop. march not in breaſt, but 

in three ſeveral Squadrons, then there is a Corporal on the right hand of eves- 

ry Squadron; but in abſence of higher Officers, Corporals lead Diviſiogs , 


ſo do they thoſe parties which they are to command, if there be none to com- 
mand above them. . 


When a Troop is divided into three Squadrons, they have not their deno<- 
minations frem the Corporals or Brigadeers, but the firſt is called the Captains 
Squadron, the {econd the Lieutenants, the third. the Cornets, and if there b _ 
a fourth, it is called the Quartermaſters. When a Troop marcheth, [the March of # 
Captain leads the firſt diviſion, the Cornet with his Standard the ſecond; the Troop. 
Quartermaſter leads the third, and the Lieutenant brings up; yet ſome will _ 
have the eldeſt Corporal to lead the laſt diviſion, -and the Quartermaſter to 
bring up on the Lieutenants left hand, for which 1 ſee very ſmall reaſon, or 
rather none at all, Some French Troops and ours likewiſe, have beſides, theſe 
Officers whom I have nam'd , a Sub-Lieutenant, or under Lieutenant; who $uy-Licure- 
hath no command in the Lieutenants preſence, but in his abſence he commands nant. 
overthe Cornet ; the French have likewiſe a Guidon, to whom perhaps may Guidon- 
anſwer he who in other places is appointed to carry the Standard, either in the 
Cornets abſence, or when he pleaſeth to appoint him to carry it. As to the 
Officers of the Regiment-Staff of the Cavalry, they are the ſame with thoſe of 
the Foot, and their Duties are the ſame, | 7 En 4 

But now methinks | hear a Trumpeter ſound a Call. Of Trumpets and of 
Trumpeters | have ſpoke in my Diſcourſes of the Roman Art of War: That 
which I have now to add, is, Irumpeters ſhonld be skilful to ſound all the Trumpeters;] 
points of War, and in the Fields they ſhould ſeldom want their Trumpets }J.. - 
about them for ſudden Alarms: And becauſe they are frequently ſent to an 
Enemy, they ovght to be both witty and diſcreet, and ms drink but little, 
that ſo they may be rather apt to circumvent others, than be eircumvented-z 
they ſhould be cunning, and whereever they are ſent, they ſhould be careful 
to obſerve warily the Works, Guards, and. Sentinels of an Enemy, and give 
an account of them at their return to him who ſent them, One Trumpeter 
thould conllantly lodge where the StanCard quarters. The Germay Trumpe- 
ters aſſume to theraſelves a great deal of liberty, and have in a manner ſet up Pretended 


” k.4 


a Republick of their own, independent of that Diſcipline, by which the Army A. of 
(of which they are members) is goyerned, They pretend to haye their own Trumpeters 
Laws, whereby they puniſh crimes very ſeverely, eſpecially ſuch faults, that 

any of their number;commits againſt. the Articles of War of that Prince whom 

they ſerve; and endeavour to vindicate themſelves from any puniſhment in« 

flicted by others, han thoſe of their own Common-wealth. If any Trumpe- 

ter be abus'd or diſgrac'd, whether by his own Ritmaſter, or any other Officer; 

the reſt reſent it, as an injury done to the whole fraternity z for which they 

will very readily make him march a whole week without a Trumpeter to 

ſound before him. None. may ſound, a Trumpet before a Troop but he 

. who is maſter of their Art, and he muſt prove himfelf to be ſo, by produ- 
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cing a Certificate, kgwd by a certain number of Maſter Trumpeters, with 
their Sca's annexed to it, and this in their Language, they call a Lerbreef : 
any, wanting this, offer to ſound pefore a Company of Horſe, the Maſters may 
come and take him away with diſgrace, in ſpite of the Ritmaſter. Thoſe who 
have not yet got Leybreefs, they call Boys, who muſt ſerve the Maſter Trum- 
ers in all manner of drudgery, though they could ſound all the points of 
ar never ſo well. They pretend to have got theſe priviledges from the 
Emperour Charles the Fifth, under his Manval Subſcription and Imperial Seal. 
Ask thern where this Patent of theirs lyeth, ſome of them will tell you at 
Augsbnrg, ofhers ſay at Stracburg, and a third will fay at Nuremburg. 1 have 


_ not leen ary. of them puniſhed by their Officers, and whateyer diſcipline 


Kettle-drum, 


of their own they have | know not, but [ have not heard of any of their groſs 
miſdemeatiors. I knew one Colonel Boy, an ancient Gentleman, who for ma» 
ny years had commanded Horſe, in whoſe Regiment no ſound of Trumpet 


- was heard, for none of them would ſerve under him, becaule in his younger 


years he had kil'd a Trumpeter with his own hand. But it is well theſe 
IC prongs of theirs are copfin'd within the bounds of the Ger- 
man Empire. 

There is avother Martial Inſtrument uſed with'the Cavalry, which they call 
a Kettle-drum, there be two of them which hang upon the Horſe before the 
Drumtners Saddle, on both which he beats: They are not ordinary, Princes, 
Dukes, and Earls, may have-them with thoſe Troops which ordinarily are cal 
ted their Life-guartds, ſo may Generals and Lieutenant Generals, though they 
be not Noble-men. The' Germans, Danes and Sweedes, permit none to have 
them under a Lord Baron, unleſs they have taken them from an Enemy, and 


' ifi-that caſe any Ritmaſter, whatever extraftion he be of, may make them 
| beat beſide his Trumpeters. They are vſed alſo for State by the Princes of 


Dragoons 


Germany when they go to meat, and I have ſeen them ordinarily beat, and 
Trumpets ſdund at the Courts of Sweden and Denmark, when cither of the two 
Kings wetit to Dinner or Supper. 

Dragoons are Musketeers mounted on Horſes, appointed to march with the 
Cavalry, in regard there are not only many occaſions, wherein Foot can aſlift 
the Horſe, but that ſeldome there is any occaſion of ſervice againſt an Ene- 
my, but wherein-it is both fit and neceſlary to joyn ſome Foot with the Horſe, 


Dragoons then go not only before to guard Paſles (as ſome imagine) butto 


Serve on foor, 


Yetare part 
of the Caval- 


ry. 


fight in open Field ; for if an Enemy rencounter with a Cavalry in a cham- 
paign or open Heath, the Dragoons are obliged to alight, and mix themſelves 
with the Squads of Horſe, as they ſhall be commanded 3 and their continuate 
Firing, before the -Horſe come to the charge, will, no doubt, be very hurt- 
ful tothe Enemy : If the encounter be 1n a cloſe Countrey, they ſerve well 


| to line Hedges, and poſſeſs Encloſures, they ſerve for defending Paſſes and 


Bridges, whether it be: in the Advance, or a Retreat of an Army, and far 


'beating the Enemy from them: Their ſeryice is on foot, and is no other 


than thar of Musketeers ; but becauſe they are mounted on Horſe-back, and 
Tide with the Horſe, either before in the Van, or behind in the Rear of an 
Artny, they are reckon'd as a part of the Cavalry, and are ſubordinate to the 
General, Lieutenant General, or Major General of the Horſe, and not to 
thoſe of the foot. And being that ſometimes they are forced to retire from 


 & powerful and prevailing Enemy, they ought to be taught to give Fire on 
 'Horſe-back, that in an open field they may keep an Enemy at a diſtance till 


they get the advantage of a cloſer Countrey, a Straight, a Paſs, a Bridge, 
a Hedpe, or a Ditch, and then they are bound to alight, and defend that ad» 


ſelves) the Caval 


- Vantage, that thereby (though _—_ with the loſs of the Dragoons them- 


hen they alight, they caſt their Bridle 


— be ſaved 
Reins over the necks of their ſide-mens Horſes, and leave them in that ſame 


- order as they marched. Of ten Dragoons, fine fight, and the tenth man 
Whence they keeps the ten Horſes. For what they have got the denomination of Dragoons, 


have their : 
denominati- 
on, 


is not ſo eaſe to be told, bat becauſe in all languages they are called fo, we 
may ſuppoſe they may borrow their name from Drgon, becauſe a Musketeer 
on Horſe-back, with his burning Match riding at a gallop, as many times he 
doth, may ſomething reſemble that Beaſt, which Naturaliſts call a Fiery _ 

INCE 
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Since then a Dragoon whea he alights, and a Muſqueteer are all gne, | haye The ſeverat 
forborn hitherto to ſpeak of the ſeveral ways how the ranks of Muſquetcers ron & 
fice, having reſerv'd it to this asa proper place. Take them theft); thus : 

If the enemy be upon one of your flanks, that hand file fires that is neareſt __ 
the danger, and the next ſtanding ſtill to do the like, that which hath fired, How he fires 
marches thorovgh the reſt of the files, till it be beyond the furtheſt file of that my of 
wing of Muſqueteers: But if you be charg'd on both flanks, then your right ; 
and left-hand files fire both, and immediately march into the middle of the Bos 
dy,room being made for them ; and in ſuch pieces of ſervice as theſe; Officers 


muſt be attentive, dexterous and ready to ſee all things done orderly, otherwiſe 


confuſion firſt, and immediately after a total rout will inevitably follow. If your 
Body be retiring from an. enemy who purſues you in the reer, the two laſt How in the 
ranks ſtand, whereof one having fired, it divides it ſelf into two, the one half "ect 
by the right, the other half by the left-haud marcheth up to the Van, making 
ready all the while, this way is much practiſed, eſpecially in the Low-Coun- 
tries, but with ſubmiſſion to their better judgments, [ ſhould think it more eaſie 
for theſe ranks that have fired to march every man of them up to their Leaders; 
and then ſtep before them thorough theſe Intervals of three foot that' is be- 
tween files, and this may be done without any trouble either to themſelves or 
their neighbours. If the fervice with the enemy be in the Van, as moſtly it is, Muſquereers 
ranks may (after they bave fired) fall off two ſeveral ways: Firſt, the rank atrer firing 
which hath fired,divides it ſelf into two, and the half goes to the right hand, nn two 
and the other half to the left, and then they fall dowg to the reer, and ſo of |= vas: 
Leaders become Bringers-up, till another rank comes behind them. Butt, 
would have this manner of falling off baniſht out of all armies, for in a great ,, all ts. 
Body it breeds confuſion, and though in drilling it may leiſurely be done with- 
out any conſiderable diforder, yet in ſervice with an enemy, where met are 
falling, it procures a pitiful Embarras, and though it did not, yet it ought to 

ive way to a more ecaſie way of falling off, which is the ſecond way I promi- Th< ſecond 
ed to tell you of, and it is that I ſpoke of, of falling down by the Intervals of **** 
ground, that is between files, and this i would have conſtantly done by turn- 
ing to the left-hand after they have fired, becauſe after that Muſqueteers reco- 
ver their Matches, and caſt about their Muſquets to the left-fide, that they 


_ may charge again, which they are a doing, while they fall offf to the reer. Bur 


there is a third way for Muſqueteers to do ſervice better than by any of theſe But nor ar all 
two, and that is not to fall off at all, but for eyery rank to ſtand ſtil}, after it may ol is 
hath given fire, and make ready again ſtanding, the ſecond advancing imme- 
diately-before the firſt, and that having fired likewiſe, the third advancethbe. 

fore it, and ſo all the reſt do, till all have fired, and then the firſt rank begins 

again, It is not poſlible that by this way of giving fire, there can be the leaſt 

confuſion, or any thing like it, if Officers be bur half men ; there is another 

way of firing ſometimes practiſed, that is by three ranks rogether, the firſt 

kneeling, the ſecond ſtooping, and the third ſtanding , theſe having fired; the 

other three ranks march thorough the firſt three, and in the ſame poſtures fire | 
likewiſe. But here [ ſhall deſire it to be granted to me that which indeed is un- Three fatiks 
deniable, that when the laſt three ranks have fired, the firſt three cannot be 6: fire ar one 
ready to fire the ſecond time, Next, firing by three ranks at a time, ſhovld not Fan Fong & 
be practiſed, but when either the buſineſs ſeems to be deſperate, or that the ther rhece, 


_ Bodies are fo near, that the Pikemen are almoſt come ro puſh of Song and then 


no other uſe can be made of the Muſquet bur of the Butt-end of it. I fay then gy @ g0og 
that this manner of fix ranks to fire at two ſeveral times is not at all to be ufed; as all fix © 
for if it come to extremity, it will be more proper to make them all fice at once, ranks to fire 
for thereby you pour as much Lead in your enemies boſon at one time as you do * once: 
the other way at two ſeveral times, and thereby you do them more miſchief, 
yon-quail, daunr, and aſtoniſh them three times more, for one long and conti- 
nuated crack of Thunder is more terrible and dreadful to mortals than ten in« 
terrupted and ſeveral ones, though all and every one of the ten be as loud as 
the long one. But that I ſeem not to paſs my word to you for this, be pleaſed 
to take the authority of Guſtav Adolphus King of Sweden, who prattifed it at | 
the Battel of Leipfick, where after he had fake long, and that the Saxon Ar- ph a 
my en his left-hand was beaten by the Imperial, be cauſed the Malqucteer of **M4% 
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ſome of his Brigades to fire all at once by kneeling, ſtooping,and ſtanding, which. 
produced effefts conform to his deſire. If you ask me how'lix ranks can fire all 
at one time, and level their Muſquets right ? I ſhall tell you the foremoſt three- 
ranks mult firſt be doubled by half files, and then your Body conſiſts but of 
three ranks, and the poſture of the firſt is kneeling, of the ſecond ſtooping, 
and of rhe third ſtanding, and then.you may command them all to fire. 
If you command your ranks (after they have fired) to fall to the reer any of 
the two ways already ſpoken of, though you take never ſo good heed, you ſhall 
loſe ground, beſides that it hath the ſhow of a retreat, but by making the ranks 
ſuccellively go before thoſe which have fired , you advance ſtill, and gain 


* ground. In this order ſhould Dragoons fight in open field,when they are mixed 


with Horſe, in this order alfo ſhould they fire and advance when they intend to 
beat an enemy from a Paſs. But when they are to defend a Paſs, a Bridg, or 
a Strait, they mult then after firing fall off ro the reer, by marching thorough 
the Intervals of their ſeveral files, becauſe it may be ſuppoſed they have no 
ground whereon they can advance. | 

Martinet the French Marſhal de Camp tells us of another manner of firing dif- 
ferent from al] theſe that 1 have mentioned, as thus : Of ſix ranks of Muſque- 
teers he would have the firſt five to kneel,” the ſixth to ſtand and fire firſt, then 
the fifth to riſe and fire next, and conſecutively the reſt, till the firſt rank have 
fired, after which he will have the foremoſt five ranks to kneel again, till the 
ſixth diſcharge, if the ſervice laſt ſo long. By this way you can gain no ground, 
and I think 1ts very fair if you keep the ground you have, for 1 conceive you 
may probably loſe it, and which is worſe, the ranks which kneel before that 
which gives fire, may be in greater fear of their friends behind them, than of 
their enemies before them, and good reaſon for it, in regard when men are gi- 
ving death ro others, and in expectation of the ſame meaſure from thoſe who 
ſtand againſt them, they are not ſo compoſed nor goyern'd with ſo ſteady reae 
ſon as when they are receiving leiſurely leſſons in cold blood, how to pour 
Lead in their enemies boſoms. Bur I have ſpoke of this in another place, per- 
haps more than becomes a private perſon, ſince I find that manner of giving 
fire is praCtiſed in the French Armies by orger of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 

In the marſhalling of Regiments, Brigades, Companies, and Troops either of - 
Horſe or Foot, Commanders, rn uſt be very cautious when they have to do with 
an enemy, not to charge the ordinary forms, for if at that time you offer to in- 
troduce any new form wherewith your men are not acquainted, you ſhall not 
fail to put them in ſome confuſion, than which an enemy cannot deſire a greater 
adyantage. If you haye a new figure of a Battel in your head, be fore to accu- 
ſtom your Companies and Regiment very often by exerciſe to the practice.of it, 
before you make uſe of it in earneſt. But by this, let me not ſeem to put a re- 
ſtraint on any ingenious ſpirit that is capable'to create new figures, I think they 
ſhould be exceedingly cheriſht by Princes and their Generals, and ſuch of them 
as are approyv*d by them ſhould be praftiſed. The old Romans indeed kept 
themſelves moroſely to their ancient forms, whereby they had been exceeding- 
ly proſperous, and call'd all new Inventions Schematiſms. But we are not 
bound to follow them in all their opinions, for I am of =_ his judgment, 
Valde mihi placent nous, & novitia iſte Inventiuncule : Theſe little new Inventi- 
ons, faith he, pleaſe me mightily. Lieutenant-Colonel Elroz in his Compleat 
Body of the Art of War, hath very many pretty figures of ſeveral Bodies"of 
Foot, all of them exceeding delightful, and fit for ſhow, and ſome of them for 
uſe, provided, Officers and Sonldiers be often and thoroughly accuſtom'd to 
them, before they be praCtiſed in ſight of an enemy. And to this purpoſe he 


_ himſelf ſpeaks very well towards the end of his Book, and with his words 1 


ſhall cloſe this Chapter. © The ſubſtantial and ſolid things of War, are tobe 
© preciſely regarded, without which an Army, though of the moſt yaliant'men, 
© will be expoſed to the greateſt dangers, and will fall into a moſt certain ruin. 
 Muſqueteers on Horſeback are called Dragoons in all Languages from ' the 
word Dragon, becauſe when they are mounted on Horſes, and riding with 
burning Matches (eſpecially in the night time) they reſemble fiery Dragons flying 
in the air, but now that in ſome places Dragooners Muſquets are-converted into 
Carabines (a change not to be deſpiſed, if the Carabine can ſend a Bullet'asfar 
| as 
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as a Muſquet,) I conceive they may rather be called Carabineers than Dragoons. 
In France the Lieutenant of Horſe marcheth now on the left hand of the Cap= 
tain or Ritmaſter, four or five foot nearer the Troop, an Innovation, as many 


other cuſtoms ate, againſt which [ have little to ſay, or rather juſt nothing, 


A APPENDIMX to the former CHAPTER: 


H Aving ſpoken enough of the Officers of both Horſe and Foot, and of thoſe 
who are neither, and yet both Dragoons, it will not be amiſs to ſpeak a 
word or twoto ſome Queſtions that are ſtarted concerning them. I ſhall pro- 
poſe them, and ſpeak my thoughts of them ; for to anſwer and ſolve them to 
the ſatisfaction of all, would be an undertaking purely impoſlible. | 

The firſt queſtion ſhall be this, which of the two Officers of equal quality, 
both under one Prince or State, the one of Horſe, the other of Foot ſhall come 
mand in chief, having no Superior at that time above them, ſuppoſing thoſe 
who are to be commanded conlift of both Foot and Horſe. The ſecond Que- 
ſtion ſhall be, whether an Officer of an inferiour quality may upon occaſion 
command one of a higher degree: As whether a Lieutenant may command a 
Captain ? The queſtion is ſubdivided into two : As firſt, whether an Officer of 
Horſe, of an interiour quality, may command an Officer of Foot of a higher 
degree? And next, whether an Officer of a King, Prince, State, or Generals 
Guards, ought or-may have the com:rand above an Officer of a Superiour qua- 
licy,in any other Regiment of the Army ? Suppoſe a Lieutenant of the Guards 
of Foot to command over any Captain of another Regiment of Foot, and the 
like of the Horſe, there may fall out a thouſand emergences and occaſions for 
ſuch encounters, and therefore they would be obyiated and provided for by ne- 
ceſſary and punctual orders, As ſuppoſe, which is very ordinary, there be but 
one general perſon witha part of an Army,and in an Encounter he is kild,; the 
Colonels under him ſtriving for the Command in chiet, make themſelves a prey 
to the enemy,which fell out but a very few years ago to the Danes, when they un- 
fortunately fought againſt the Swedes in the lile of Rugen. Next, ſuppoſe a 
ſtrong party of Foot and Horſe commanded by a Colonel, who hath under 
him bur one Lieuterant- Colonel, and one Major, ſeyeral Ritmaſters, and Foot- 
Captains, the three Field-officers are killd, the queſtion is, Whether the chief 
command belongs to the eldeſt Ritmaſter, or the eldeſt Captain, or to him of 
theſe two, who can ſhew the eldeſt Commiſſion in that ſame ſervice. If the firſt 
of theſe Queſtions be well and judiciouſly handled and difculs*'d, there will need 
but a few words to be ſpoken to the reſt. 

The firſt Queſtion being, which of the two Officers of Horſe and Foot of 
equal quality ſhall have the command ? there be ſome who take a broad axe to 
It, and by an equal diviſion would fatisfie both parties, and ſay, that in the 
Fields the Officer of Horſe, and in Towns, Caſtles, Garrifons, and fortified 
places, the Officer of Foot ſhould have the prime command ; this Arbitration 
would ſeem to give pretty good ſatisfaction to peaceable men, but the ambiti- 
on of Commanders of Horſe challenges the Superiority in all places; nor do 
I think: the Officers of Foot ſhould be ſa modeſt as to give it them jn any place 
without the expreſs command of the Prince, or his General. Aſſuredly this Su- 
periority cannot in reaſon be challenged by either Foot or Horſe, unleſs they 
conceive their imployment is either more necellary, more to he truſted to, or 
more honourable than the other. We ſhall then ger ſome light to decide the con- 
troverſie, when we have examined whether the Cavalry or Infantry of an Army 
bemoſt neceſſary, -or-moſt truſted to, and moſt honourable, or all three. And 
firſt as to the neceſſity, reaſon, and if 1 have any right reaſon, common ge 
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will evince that Horſes are not abſolutely neceſſary in the managing a War, bur 
as they ſay, «d bene eſſe,only needful they are for the better managing the War, 
or to {ay better, they are uſeful and convenient, but the Foot are purely and 
abſolutely neceſſary, as without which no War ever was, nor no Warever cag 
be managed. Conſider that the Impugnation and defence of Towns, Forts 
and Caſtles is one of the moſt important and moſt neceſlary points of War, or 
of the whole Military Art, yet theſe have been, may be, and for moſt part are 
maintained and defended, and aſlaulted and taken by the Foot only, without 
the help of Horſemen, and I think they are not Paragoxical, who ſay that 
Horſemen are fo far from being neceſlary, that they are not convenient within 
beſieged places, and without at Sieges as little, unleſs an enemy with Succours 
be expected. And in the ficld a well order'd and couragious well armed Batallion 
of Foot, are not ſo ſoon trode down by a Brigade of Horſe as ſome men fancy, 
and whea their charge is ſtoutly ſtood out, I know not what the Horſe can do, 
but ride, 1 will not fay, run away. If we look upon the practice of Nations 
both ancient and modern, we ſhall find all I have ſaid ſupported, 'and more toe. 
And thongh our young Gallants will be governed by no former cuſtoms, yerl 
believe Truth it ſelf hath bid us follow the good old way. And therefore let us 
take a ſhort view how little neceſſary many Nations have thought' FZorſemen to 
be in their Wars. - -, b: | 

The firſt Battel we read of in holy, Writ was when the King of S9dom and his 
Confederates were beaten,” and the Priſoners and Goods reſcued by Abraham, 
we find none of theſe nine Kings had any Horſemen ; nor do | think any will 
fancy that Abraham mounted his three hundred and eighteen Servants on horſe- 
back when he purſued Chederlaomer, Amraphcl, and the other two Kings. If 
we had not the warrant of holy Writ for it, we ſhould not be obliged to believe 
that the Kings of Fudab and 1ſr-acl would have muſter'd ſo many hundred thou- 
ſands of men in ſuch ſhort and narrow ſpots of ground as that whereof they 
were maſters; and ſince weread not of any Horſes, we may conclude, all their 
Armies conſiſted of Foot. Nay more, the Kings of Iſ-acl were commanded 
not to multiply Horſes ; and Solomon is taxed for prevaricating with this com- 
mand, as well as for his multiplying Wives and Concubines. Now if the Lord 
of Hoſts had thought it neceſſary that Horſemen ſhould have been in the Hoſt 
of his Choſen people, he would not have forbid their Kings to multiply horſes, 
but rather have commanded them to provide ſtore of them for managing their 
Wars, which they might eaſily enough have done out of Egype, where abun- 
dance of them were to be bought. It ſeems then to me that neither the 1ſ-a- 
elires nor their neighbours, the Ammonites, Moabites, nor the Nations whom 
Gods people were order'd to extirpate, thought Horſemen neceſſary ar all. 

And if we peruſe other Hiſtorics, we ſhall find that many ancient people of 
the world had many bloody Engagements without the help of Horſes. And not 
to go ſo far back, it is not yet above a hundred and ſixty years ſince the Switzers 
with their Foot-Batallions without the help of one Zorſeman, durſt fight againſt 
Armies compoſed of numerous Foot, Horſe, and Artillery, witneſs their Victo- 
ry at Novara over the French Army, wherein they deſtroyed all the French In- 
fantry, took all their Cannon, and chac'd away all their Cavalry. And Francis 
the Firſt knew well what work they gave him at Martignan when he was in per- 
ſon at the head of two brave Armies of Foot and Horle, one French, the other 
Venetians,as you have it related in the ſeventh Chapter of the Modern Art of War. 
The Americans following the light and law of Nature, made fierce Wars a- 
mong themſelves before Columbus diſcover'd them, without Horſe ; and when 
they ſaw ſome of theſe Animals mounted by Spaniards, they had ſuch notions 
of them, as fabulous Antiquity had of the Cenraurs, whom they imagin'd to be 
half men, half beaſt. The civiliz'd Grecians made uſe of horſes, but not as ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, ſor many of their Battels were fought without them. - And 


- the Romans who conquer'd moſt of the then known World, made uſe but of 


few of them, and many times they made their Zorſemen quic their horſes, and 
fight on foot, ſo little accounted they them to be abſolutely neceſſary ;, but of 
this more hereafter. Only obſerve, that as the Grecians had but the ſixth part 
or the eighth of their Armies horſe, ſo the Romans for moſt-part had bur the 
fouttecnth part of their Army mounted on horſeback. And let no man ſay that 


this 
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this was done for want of horſes, for ſo it continued to be when they were Ma- 
ſters of all raly, Spain, France, much of Africk,and a good part of Greece. How 
little Fames the Fifth of Sco:land conceived Horſemen to be neteſlary in his Ar- 
mies, you may ſee in an Act of his Parliament, Ammo 1640, two years before 
his death, wherein he ordains that if any come to the place of Randezyouz on 
Horſeback, - he ſhall ſend back his horſe with a Foot-boy, except Earls, Lords, 
and Barons, and the reaſon he gives, is becauſe theſe Horſes deſtroy poor peq- 
ples Corn and Meadows, and are not necellary in his Hoſts, where all men muſt 
fight on foot. $1 | 
In my Diſcourſes of the Grecian and Roman Art of VVar, I ſpoke not of theſe 
- queſtions mentioned here: for as the Lacedemonians being asked why their Law- 
giver Licurgus made no Law againſt Thieves? anſwered, becauſe no ſuch crime 
as Thefc was heard of among them; ſo I ſay, neither Grecian nor Roman knew 
any thing of thoſe queſtions mentioned in theſe Papers. And ſince by what is 
ſaid, VVars have been, and may be managed (though not ſo well) by a 
Horſe, but not at all without Foot, I conclude the laſt abſolutely neceſlary, 
but not the firſt;what reaſon then that a Foot-Officer that is abſolutely neceſſary, 
ſhould be commanded by an Qfficer of Horſe, without whom the War in caſe 
of neceſlity may be managed ? 7 
Next, we are to conſider whether the Horſe or Foot is moſt truſted, and 
which of the two Services is moſt honourable, and theſe I ſhall ſpeak of not 
Teverally, but conjunRly, for I ſuppoſe it will not be denied that the greater the 
truſt be, the greater is the honour ; for if the King intruſt a Citizen or a Mer- 
chant, who is neither Lord, Kaight, nor Gentleman, to be a Privy Councellor, 
certainly that Citizen by that great truſt is not only honourable, but right ho. 
nourable, and that title belongs to him as well as to a Lord. We are here to 
conſider that an Army compoſed of Horſe and Foot, repreſents a man, the In- 
fantry his body, the Cavalry his ſides, aſſuredly the intrinſick parts of a man 
that are contained within his breaſt and belly, are more honourable than the 
extrinſecal ones, which be his ſides, legs, and arms ; and hence it is that they 
get the name of noble and vital parts, and if this Kg 2s hold, as 1 hope 
it will, then it is as extravagant a deſire of an Officer of Horſe to be admitted 
to command oyer an Officer of Foot as for the rib of a mans ſide to ſeek power 
over the heart, liver, or lungs of the ſame man. Or if you pleaſe, an Army is 
like to a bird or fowl, the Infantry is the body of the bird, and the Cavalry the 
two wings ; the ſides of a man may be pitifully wounded, and the wings of a 
bird broken, and yet the bodies of both man and bird preſerved; and even ſoz 
as long as the Infantry keeps the Field, ViCtory is there, though both the ſides 
or wings of the Horſe be broken and fled. And ſo it fell out at the Battel of 
Oxenfield in Germazy, in the year 1638. | 
With the Infantry the Artillery both ancient and modern, was, and is con- 
\Nantly intruſted with the Infantry, the Magazines of Arms, Proviſions, Victu- 
als, Ammunition and Money is intruſted ; with the Infantry are intruſted-the 
Caſtles, Forts, Ports, Havens and Strengths of the Land, and the Prince his 
Treaſure, and theſe make the vitals, not only of an Army, but of a State. In 
fortified Camps not only all theſe, but even the Cavalry it ſelf are intruſted to 
che Infantry,who are to maintain and defend the Ramparts, Baſtions,and whole 
Circumyallation of the Camp. With the Infantry the Prince who manageth 
the War, or hisGeneral, or both conſtantly intruſt themſelves, and either the 
one or other is the head of the Army : Now, as I ſaid before, where the grea- L 
teſt truſt is, there is the greateſt honour ; and conſequently the Infantry are 
more honourable than the Cavalry. Theſe things were well enough known to 
the Grecians and Macedonians; he that commanded the whole Phalanx, that is. 
| the whole Army, ſtayed with the heavy armed Foot, ſo did all the Artiller 
and Ammunition of the Army. And certainly they had Detachments, as we 
as we have ; and the Suntagmatarch of a Foot-Phalanx had under his command 
two hundred and fifty ſix men, with Colours and ſuitable Officers ; how would 
the merry Greeks have laughed, if this Suntagmatarch, whom our Captains ſixty 
yearsagoin many places, (when Companies were three hundred ſtrong) did 
repreſent, had been required to ſubmit himſelf ro the command of an Elarchos, 
who was Captain of ſixty four Horſe, and repreſented our Ritmaſters noi a- 
days; for ſometimes the Grecian Treop of Horſe was one hundred. 
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In the Roman Art of War, a Legion was commanded by Tribunes by turns,or 
as we call it from the French, by toures;, he whoſe fix month it was to command, 
had ordinarily four thouſand two hundred, ſometimes five thouſand, and ſome- 
times fix thouſand Foot under his command ; the Horſe ordained to attend this 
Legion were but adjeCtitious, and were ſeldom above three hundred, ſometimes 
not ſo many. The denomination of any Officer is 4 majors parte,from the greater 
part, and therefore the Tribune was a Colonel of Foot, and yet commanded 
theſe three hundred Horſe as abſolutely as he did any Centuriate in the Legion. 
Hence it is that with reaſon I aver that in the Roman Diſcipline the Horſe were 
conſtantly commanded by Officers of Foot; and peruſe all the Roman Hiſtories 


© you ſhall not find that ever any Officer of Horſe pretended to the command of 


any of the Foot. With the Roman Infantry were intruſted their Baliſts, 
Catupults, their Battering Rams, their Ambulatory Towns, their 
Bridges, and al] the Materials whereof theſe were compoſed. Now theſe 
were the Artillery of the Ancients : with the Roman Infantry were intruſted the 
Treaſurer and Treaſure of the Army, all Proviſions tor Man and Horſe, 
their Altars and places of Devotion; and though the Troops of Horſe had 
their petty Standards and Yexil/a, yet the Eagle which was mounted on a long 
Pole, and was the great Enſign of the Legion, was conſtantly intruſted to the 
keeping of the firſt Centurion, who was a Foot-officer. With the Foot the Con- 
ſul march'd, lodg'd, and fought. All theſe being intruſted to the Roman Foot, 
and not to the Horſe, ſhews that theſe Conquerours of the World eſteemed 
the Foot-ſervice more honourable than that of Horſe ;, for ſtill ] ſay, the more 
truſt the more honour. It is true, the Roman Horſemen were all elefted of 
Gentlemen, (for ſol interpret the Equeſtrss Ordo) and therefore I doubt not but 
they had a Precedency at door and Table before the Legionary Soldiers, who 
were all levied out of the Commons ; but that gave them no Superiority oc 
command over the Foot, which is the thing now pretended to. Nor will the 
Roman Diſcipline, which order'd the Horſe to ride the Rounds about the Guards 
of Foot, as you have it in the twenty ſecond Chapter of the Roman Art of War, 
entitle theſe Horſemen to any Superiority or command over theſe Guards of 
Foot;no more than a Gentleman who is ſent to go a Round with Muſqueteers to 
attend him, will evince that he hath the command of theſe Guards or any Cen- 
tinel of them, both the Ancient and Modern Rounds being only obliged to 
give an account to thoſe who ſent them, in what poſture they found the Guards 
and Centinels ; yea, theſe four Roman Horſemen who were to ride the Rounds, 
were commanded to lye at the door of the Zut or Tent of a Centurion of Foot, 
which I think denoted their ſubjection to him. 

Thus I think it is clear, that with theſe ancient Romans, to whoſe arms and 
diſcipline of War moſt of the world paid homage, the Foot-ſervice was more 
honourable than that on Horſeback. 'To confirm this, I hope it will be granted 
me, that where the greateſt danger is, there is to be expected the greateſt ho- 
nour. Now very often the Roman Conſuls where they ſaw the Enemy prevail in 
Battel, they called the Cavalry or a part of it thither, but miſtake it not, it was 
not to fight on horſeback, but to make them alight from their Horſes, and fight 
on foot with the Legionaries, which encouraged the Foot when they ſaw the 
Horſe could not ride from them. And therefore ſince the danger was greater to 
fight on foot than on horſeback, the Romans thought fighting on foot more ho- 
nourable than fighting on horſeback, and conſequently the Foot-ſervice more 
honourable than that of Horſemen. Fulin« Ceſar the greateſt Captain that ever 
was, practiſed this in the greateſt Battel he ever fought, which was againſt the 
Helvetians, now called Switzers. To ſhew good example he alighted firſt from 
his horſe,and then cauſed all his Cavalry ro alight, and as himſelf tells us, cauſed 
all the horſes to be driven away a great way from that place of Battel. And 
ſo did ſeveral of the Roman Conſuls before him. And I think you need not 
doubt but the horſemen being on foot were marſhal'd by the Tribune as the 
Foot were, and ſo the Decurions who were Captains cof horſe, received their 
orders from the Centurions, each whereof commanded ſixty Footmen, whereas 
the Decurion had but the command of thirty. So here we ſee Officers of Horſe 
commanded by Officers of Foot, but never the contrary. 1 find Abner, Foab, 
Amaſa, fight ſtill on foot, and ſo did their Maſter David King of J1f-ael, ſo did. 


Saul 
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Saul before him, and moſt of the Kings of Judah and Iſrael! after him, except 
ſome who fought on Chariots to their ſmall advantage, but none fought on 
horſeback ; I believe Abſalom fought on foot, though after his rebellious Army 
was routed, he mounted on a Mule to carry him away with more haſte than good 
ſpeed. Many Kings in the Modern Wars ſince Gunpowder made a noiſe, have 
fought on foot; Edward the fourth of England fought nine Battels on foot, our 
Kings of Scoeland did ſo frequently. And if King 7ames the fourth was kill'd at 
Flowdon, he was ſiain fighting on foot, and all theſe were Princes who trac'd 
the path of honour, and ſtudied both to ſhew their qQwn valour, and to overs 
cone their enemies, which they conceived they did more properly on foot than 
' on horſeback. OE EO = 

Since the beſt govern'd Kingdoms and States both ancient and modern have 
given the honour to the Foot and not the Horſe, by intruſting them with their 
chief ſtrength,their Treaſure, their Artillery, Proviſions, Ammupnitions, Towns, 
Caſtles, and fortified places, I cannot enough admire what new light the Com- 
manders of Horſe of our time have got, that can move them to demand a ſupe- 
riority over the Officers of Foot, of equal quality with themſelves. If they 
ſay becaule they can be ſooner at an enemy than the Foot can, it will be anſwer- 
ed that they can alſo ride ſooner from an enemy than the Foot can go. 1 ſhall ea- 
ſily grant that three or fourſcore years ago, the Curiaſſiers of Germany, and 
Gens d' Armes of France being all Gentlemen might very well have Precedency 
at door or board of the Foot- Soldiers, but could not thereby pretend to any 
Superiority or command over them.. But now the caſe is altered, for in Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, the Low-Countries, and: here with us in Scorland and 
England, for moſt part the horſemen are levied out of the Plebeians as well as 
the Foot. And I believe the Gens d' Armes of France are much fallen from their 
Primitive Inſtitution, moſt of their Cavalry being compoſed of the Vulgar, 
Except the Ban and Arreerban, which conſiſts of Gentlemen that have Eſtates in 
lands, who by the tenure of their Lands and Inheritance are bound to ſerve the 
= on horſeback, ſo many days within, and ſo many days without the King 
dom. 

But before 1 go further 1 conceive my ſelf obliged to anticipate an objeCtion, 
which both may, and will be made by the great Champions of the Cavalry, and 
it is this, that many, at leaſt ſome States and Kingdoms have been, and ſome at 
this day are,whoſe ſtrength conſilted, and conſifts in Horſe, and not in Foot. But 
though I grant them all they ſeek, which yet I will not do, they gain nothing 
unleſs they make it appear that a War can and may be managed with horſe a- 
lone, and not with any Foot, which they will never be able to do. Firſt, they 
ſay that in the days of Tore, the greateſt ſtrength of France conſiſted in Horſe 
that Kingdom indeed gloried much in a noble and couragious Cavalry, but exa- 
mine their ſtories, you will fiad that the moſt glorious of their Kings, Charles 
the Great, his Father Pepin, and his Father Charles Martel;their famous atchieve- 
ments in France, Saxony, Germany, Spain and [taly were done with Foot as well 
as with horſe many of their Kings foughr on foot, and Orlando Nephew to 
Charles the Great, when he had fought well on foot died, of thirſt and wounds. 
Thoſe of their Kings who made their Cavalry their greateſt ſtrength in the 
field, bought it dear when they were ſo often worſted by the Spaniards, Fle- 
mings, but moſt of all by the Engliſh, whoſe greateſt ſtrength conſiſted in Infan- 
try. This made the French Kings beg and hire Foot from Scotland, Germany, and 
moſtly from the Switzers. Theſe laſt being diſcontented with Lews the Twelfth, 
made all France tremble, when witha numerous Army (in which not one Horſe- 
man was to be ſeen) they were like to fall like an Inundation on that Kingdom, 
and were come the length of Dijon in Burgundy, and had reach'd Par without 
ſtroke of Sword, if the Duke de Tremomille a not amus'd them witha Treaty, 
in which he was forc'd to grant them all they deſir'd, and for performance gave 
them what Hoſtages they required. Francs the Firſt perceiving the error of 
ſome of his Predeceſſors, in truſting too much to Horſes, ordered ſeven Legi- 
ons of Foot, all French to be levied, enrolled, and paid each conſiſting of ſeven 
thouſand men, to ſtand perpetually in time of: Peace and Wars, and theſe he 
call'd, and I think very deſervedly, the ſinews and nerves of France. 
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* that he took it back from the T#rk withour an Infantry. 


"Next they will object, that the Mamaluks kept their Empire in Egype and Sy- 
ria above two hundred years with Horſe, and without Foot. T his is a horrible 
miſtake, for their Towns and Forts were taken by Foot, and defended by Foot 
without Horſe. They alſo loſt their Empire by putting too much trult in their 
Horſe, for the Great Twrk Selim with his Foot and Cannon beat and killd Camp- 
fon Gaurus in the Field, and Tomomby at Cairo,and ſo put an end to that Tyran- 
nical Monarchy. | : 

Thirdly, They will inſtance the Peyſiaz, who defends his Kingdom without 
Foot, only with Cavalry ; but this is a miſtake, for their Towns are defended 
with Foot, and Iſmael in the Calderan Plains payed dear for truſting ſo much ts 
his Horſe, when he was chac'd away by Selines Foot and Artillery. Since that 


- time the Kings of Perſ6a have endeayour'd, bur without ſucceſs,to get European 


Officers to Train their Foot, and order their Artillery ; for my part I can as 
ſoon dream that the Perſian Squadrons of Horſe put themſelves in Enchanted 
Caſtles, as that they defended rheir Towns againſt Sieges and Aſſaults of the 
Turks with Horſe and no Foor. And I can as ſoon fancy that the Sophi rode 
with forty thouſand Perſcans all on Horſeback over the Walls of Babylon, as 
The Hungarians will come next in play, but they never managed any of their 
Wars without Foot, though they pay*'d as dearly for truſting too muchto their 
Cayalty as ever any did, their Army conſiſting moſt of Horſe being routed by 
Selimans Foot and Cannon, and their King kil'd, and moſt of their Kingdom 
made a Province, the remainder of it falling into the Houſe of Auſtria's lap, 
hath been theſe hundred and twenty years well defended by Germar Foot. 

It will be in vain to bring Pole on the ſtage, for peruſe the Hiſtories of thar 
Nation, you will find none of their Wars to have been made either offenſively, 
or defenſively without Foot ; to imagin that the Polorians conquer'd the half of 
Pruſſia from the Knights of the Textonick Order, and took in ſo many well wal'd 
Towns without Foot againſt that warlike fraternity, is a meer ſpeculation. Nor 
have they bought the great truſt they repoſe in a numerous and valiant Cayalry 
at a cheap rate. In the year 1621 Pole was ſay'd almoſt by a miracle, for aſſured 
ly Prince Vladiſlaus would not have defended his Fathers Kingdom, though he 
had eighty thouſand Horſe, and ſome thouſands of Foot with him, againſt Sul- 
tan Oſman, who invaded it with three hundred thouſand Twrks, the great Body 
and ſtrength whereof conſiſted in the 7anizaries, who mutinying againſt the 
Grand Signior, forc'd him back to Conſtantinople. But what a risk did Pole run 
lately in the years 1655, and 1656, and 1657, where Charles Guſtavus over- 
came that- Kingdom with an Army of twenty thouſand men, moſt of them 
Foot ; and obſerve what a well train'd and order'd Infantry can do, Arno 1656, 
when the rebellious Polonians had returned to their duty, and that their King 
Fohn Caſmir in the head of one hundred thouſand Horſe, and a conſiderable 
number of Foot and Cannon, affiſted and flankt with ſome Trenches and Re- 
doubts, was ronted and bear out of the Field by the King of Sweden, and the 
EleCttor of Brandenburgh ;, both whoſe forces in Horſe and Foot did not exceed 
thirty two thouſand. If all this be true that1 have ſaid, as I believe it is, then 1 
may conclude, that the Foot-ſervice is more neceſſary, more honourable, and 
of greater truſt than the Horſe one. Since I believe 1 have made it appear 
that a War in all its parts, points and dimenſions may be managed with Foor, 
without any Horſe, (though I confeſs not ſo well) but thar it can be ſo without 
Foot, is a pure Speculation ; why ſhould then- Officers of Horſe be ſo over- 
weening as to pretend to a Superiority over Commanders cf Foot of equal 
quality with themſelves, ſince they themſelves may with lets hurt and leſs incon- 
venience be ſpared out of an Army, than thoſe of the Infantry ? Nor dol ſec 


with what right an Officer of Horſe can pretend to the command of an Officer 


of Dragoons of the like qualicy, for that Dragoons .are reckon'd to belong to 
che Cavalry, though their fervice be on foot, will only entitle the General or 
Licutenant-General, or Major General of the Horſe to command over them, 
but not a Rirmaſter to give Ocders to a Captain of Dragoons, unlefs he can 
ſhew an elder Patent. Yet when ſery'd in Germany, this Emperours Father or- 
der'd a Colonel-General over all his Dragoons, but whether he was Indepen- 
dent from the Commander in chief of the Horſe, I cannot ſb well tell, And if 
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in the field the Commanders of Horſe ought not to aſſume this Superiority, 
mach leſs ought they to do it in Garriſons, Towns, Caſties, or yet in Barrica- 
ded Villages, for theſe do reſemble fortifed places. On the other hand, not- 
withſtanding the opinion of ſome, who underſtand well enough, 1 think it 
would be of very hard digeſtion for an Officer of Horſe, though within a Fort 
or walled Town to receive Orders from a Foot-officer of a lower quality than 
himſelf. Suppoſe a Colonel of Horſe to be under the command of a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Foor, or a Major of Horſe under a Captain of Foot. For though 
there be no Subordination between them, yer when an Officer of a higher qua- 
lity is commanded by one of an inferior degree, it brings ſuperior charges in 
diſreſpe&t and diſeſteem, which would caretuily be avoided. Koning ſmark, who 
became a famous General in the German War, when he was Colonel of Horſe, 
came to lye with ſome of his Troops in Oſnabrag, where Lieutenant Colonel 
Lumſdaine "commanded in abſence of his Brother Sir Fames, Koning ſmark, preten- 
ded to that Command, proteſting that if Sir Fames who was a Colonel, had been 
there, he would willingly have ſubmitted to his Command, but that either him- 
ſelf, or any other Colonel ſhould receive Orders from a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
was a thing he neither could nor would underſtand: A temperament was found 


out by thoſe who mediated between them, and the expedient was, that the - 


Lieutenant-Colonel ſhould keep the Keys, and exerciſe all other funCtions 
of a Governour, except the giving the Word, which the Colonel of Horſe 
ſhould give week abour; this ſav'd the Licutenant-Colonels intereſt, and the Co- 
lonels reputation. The Great Guſtavus Adolphus King of! Sweden order'd that 
where two or more Colonels of Horſe or Foot were in the Field or Quarter to- 
gether, without any General Officer to command aboye them, the Colonel, who 
had the eldeſt Commiſſion, ſhould command in chief, whether he ſery'd to Horſe 
or to Foot, and fo it was to be underſtoqd of all other Officers under a Colo. 


"nel. And whereas it might fall out that many ſeveral Colonels might have res 


ceived their Patents all in one day, or that otherwiſe their antiquity might be 
debateable, in that caſe it was order'd that they ſhould caſt lots, which is an 
excellent way, for the wiſeſt of men hath left it on record in the beſt of Books, 
Thar the lot cauſeth contention to ceaſe,and parterh between the mighty. Now 
why ſhould any Soldier, or why ſhould any General, nay, why ſhould any Prince 
be aſhamed to follow the rule or example of ſo famous a King, or ſo renowned 
a Captain as Great Guſtavus was known to have bcen. | 

Having ſpoken ſo much to the firſt queſtion, I ſuppoſe 1 need ſpeak bur little to 
the ſecond, which, you may remember, I ſubdiyided into two parts, the firſt 
was, Whether an Officer of Horſe may command an Officer of] 
of a ſuperiour quality, as ſuppoſe a Lieutenant of Horſe command a Cap- 
rain of Foot, a Quartermaſter of a Troop of Horſe to command a Lieutenant of 
Foot, a Captain of Horſe ro command a Major of Foot, and that only by 
virtue of their ſerving on horſeback : But if it be true; what 1 have allected, 
and- endeavoured to prove , that no Officers, ( what ever their ſervice be ) 
Horſe or Foot, of equal quality can with reaſon pretend ro the command of 
one another ; then it will aſſuredly follow, that an Inferour can far leſs pretend 
co any ſuch authority over a Superiour. But there ſeems to he a greater diffi- 
culty in the ſecond queſtion, which 1s, Whether an Officer of a King, Prince, 
or Generals Guards, either of Horſe or Foot, ovght to command over not 
only his equals in another Regiment or Troop, bur even over thoſe, who in 
quality are above him: As whether a Lieutenant of theſe Guards may not, or 
ſhould not command over any Captain of another Regiment, or a Captain of 
thoſe Guards over any Major of the Army. And truly, as the queſtion is 
ſtared, and ſo ordinarily it is ſtated, I muſt anſwer negatively : And yer ſhall 
as great a length,with theſe Officers of Guards,as I conceive true Military Diſc; 


pline, and merhod of War will permit me, and perhaps further. 1 fay then, 


that a Generals guard either of Horſe or Foot , much more that of a King, or 
abfolute Prince, in a march ſhould conſtantly have rhe Vaunt of all other Re- 
giments, Companies, or Troops of the Army, both for their honour and that 
they may be in time at the Head quarter to officiate, and do duty : I fay next, 
thar all Officers belonging to theſe guards have the priority and precedency, not 
only of Doer and Table, but even in all Courts and Councils of War, before 

| any 


Foot ; though - 


SS arte eget 
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any other Officers in the Army of their own rank and quality ; but not of others 


that Country, which were not few ;. a ſtrong party of that Army of Horſe 
and Foot was drawn out to attack a little Town ſtrongly barricado'd, by the 


enemies ; five hundred/commanded Foot were to fall on firſt, under the conduct 


of a Lieutenant Colonel : He who was Lieutenant Colonel of the Lieutenanc 
Generals Regiment, ' which had the name of Guards, pretended to the com- 
mand, and debated it ſtrongly ; there was an elder Lieutenant Colonel than 
he, of another Regiment, who ſtiffly refuſed to yield to the Lieutenant Co- 
lonel of the Guards, pretending to the command, becauſe he had been a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the Swediſh ſervice long before the other; the Lieutenant 
General is conſulted, who preſently order'd them to caſt the Dice for it, his 
own Lieutenant Colonel by lot gained the honour, but loſt his life by the 
bargain: You ſee how this Lieutenant General was loth to give occaſion of 
diſcontent, by preferring an Officer of the Guards to another of that ſame qua- 
hry, but of an elder ſtanding ; and yet, if I had been worthy to have been 
Arbitrator ,. I had awarded the command to the Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Guards: Thus far havel hazarded to publiſh my opinion of this controyer- 
ted point ; and asevery thing that men write, mult be ſubject to the variable 
judgments of ſeveral Readers, fo I profeſs I ſhall be willing to alter my opinion 
when the reaſons of others ſhall even but probably convince me to have been in 
an error... I am ſure to maintain either the one or the other, will tranſgreſs nei- 
ther ACt or Statute of either Church or State. Ordinances of War, even of the 
greateſt of men, are not irrevocable as the Decrees of the Medes and Perſians 
were ſaid to be, But notwithſtanding any reaſon can be given for the mainte- 
nance of what I have ſaid in avoiding this queſtion, this great King of France 
gives a Superiority of ſome Officers oyer others of that ſame degree, and not 
only to thoſe of his own Guards (which are very many) and thoſe of the Queen, 
the Dolphine, and Afonſieur his Brother, which 1 look upon as tolerable ; but he 
gives the command to French Officers over ſtrangers of a higher quality, in ſo 
much that in one Chapter of his Ordinances, he orders Lieutenant-Qolonels who 
are ſtrangers, to be commanded (if I remember right) by a French Enſign, It 
private men might examine the Directions of mighty Monarchs, 1 ſhould think 
this were enough to encourage all ſtrangers to offer their ſervice to the Capital 
Enemies of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. | | 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Of Feltmarſhals, Lieutenant-Feltmar ſhals, Lieutenant-Generals, Ges 
nerals of the Cavalry, and Infantry, Major-Generals, and Ad- 


jutant-Generals, 


O UR Modern forces being levied, muſter'd, arm'd, well exercis'd, diſci- 
plin'd, paid and provianted, and moulded in Troops, Companies and 
Regiments, call now for General Officers, that theſe Independent Bodies whers- 
of I have ſpoken may be caſt in the ſhape of an Army. Theſe ſhal] not be wan- | 
ting, for it is but too ordinary to have more General Officers in an Army than Ef 
there are Colonels in it, and yet a great deal of more Colonels than are neceſ- _— 
fary, if you conſider the weakneſs of their Regiments. And truly 1 think it is 71 ried 
an inſupportable abuſe and vanity, that no ſooner is a Lieutenant or Major-Ge- | 
neral ſent with a part of the Army on ſome exploit, which may require ſome 
conſiderable time, or that upon ſome other occaſion, either for a ſpeedy march, 
the accommodation of the Army, or the eaſe of the Country, every one who 
commands apart one wing or Tertia of that Army, in a very ſhort time makes 
up a compleat General ſtaff. Of the General of the Artillery, Commiſlaries, 
Muſter-maſters, and Proviant- maſters General, and of. the Audicor and Pro= 
voſt-marſhal General, I have ſpoke in their proper places, and fo I ſhall here- 
after of the Quarter-maſter, Scout-maſter, and Waggon-maſter General, and 
now [ am to give you a brief deſcription of theſe General Officers mention'd in 
the Title of this Chapter. : | 

The word Felt, or Field-marſhal imports nothing elſe but that perſon who Felt-marſhal; 
marſhals the Field, and is called ia French, Marſhal de Camp, and ſo the Pri- 
mitive inſtirution of the Office was, and fo it continued, till within theſe fifty 
ytars; for the preſent in Germany, Sweden and Denmark, thole who command 
Armies Royal conſiſting of Cavalry, Infantry, 'and Artillery, are qualified by 
the Titles of Felt-marſhals, and have an equivalent authority to the ancient 
Marſhals of France far above that of Marſhals de Camp ;, and thoſe Felt-marſhals 
have under them Lieutenant- Generals of the whole Army, Generals and Ma- 
jor-Generals of Horſe and Foot,and theſe laſt are now the Marſhals of the Field, 
for they draw up the ſeveral Regiments and Brigades of both in order of Bat- 
tel. So upon the matter a Felt-marſhal is now General or Commander in chief 
of the Army, ſo were Barrier, Torſtenſone, and Wrangel, ſucceſlively one after 
another, in the long German War, under Chriſtina Queen of Sweden. Theſe 
Felt marſhals now have Generals and Trains of Artillery under them. A Felt- 
marſhals abſolute command of an Army, as I ſaid before, is of no old date, for 
in my time lo was Felt-marſhal to Wallenſtein, Guſtavus Horne to the King of 
Sweden, Kniphauſm to the Duke of Lunenburg ; and as in proceſs of time he 
hath inſenſibly atrain'd ro a higher and more abſolute power than before, ſo the 
Title of Lieutenant Felt-marſhal ſignifies now more than it could be interpre. Lieutenant- 
ted to do at its firſt inſticution, and the title it ſelf is not old. When the late Felt-marſtaf. 
King of Swede: invaded Pole, he gratified ſome of his ancient General Officers 
with this Title, and it was then and is now, where it is uſed, look'd upon as 
more honourable than that of Lieutenant-General, for what reaſon I cannot 
divine; yet it is certainly ſo, for a Lieutenant Felt-marſhal commands Genes 
rals of Horſe or Foot, Count Koningſmark had commanded ſeyeral Armies in 
Chief in the long German War both prudently and ſucceſsfully under the title of 
Lieutenant-General, but thought himſelf honour'd ſeven years after the Peace 
of Munſter, with this title of Lieutenant Felt marſhal. That muſt be moſt ho» 
nourable that a Prince fancies to be ſo, and there is good reaſon for it, becauſe 
he is the fountain of honour. | 
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Licutenant- 
General of an 
Army. 


Raman Le- 
gates. 


A good cu- 
ſtom, 


General of - 


the Cavalry, | 


His Duties. 


A Lieutenant General, (if you take the word ſtriftly) hath no command 
when his General is preſent; I think it is a moſt proper Title for thoſe who 
command Armies in chief under a Monarch or free State, becaule they are theic 
Lieutenants in Af:l:raribus, or if a Prince have appointed a Captain-General to 
command all his forces, then that Captain-General commiſſionates Lieutenant- 
Generals to command petty Armies under him ; but when he joins his forces, 
the Command of the Lieutenant-General ſeems to ceaſe, becauſe he is but the 
Deputy of him that ſent him, and a Repreſentative is no more a Repreſenta- 
tive, when he whom he repreſented is preſent. The Roman Conſuls had their 
Lieutenant Generals, who were called Legates, who commanded Armies apart, 


' when the Conſuls thought fit, but had no command when the Conſul was pre- 


ſent. Nor doth Ceſar give thoſe Legates even in the Conſuls abſence, an abſo- 
lute power; for ſpeaking of one of his own Legates in the French War,l believe 
it was Labienus, he commends him for not hazarding a Battel with the Gals, 
though he ſeem'd to have the advantage, becauſe, faith he, a Legate hath nor 
that power which he hath, who is Imperator or Commander in chief. One of 
the Dukes of Aumale commanded an Army in France againſt the Proteſtants 
with the Title of Lieutenant-General, but ſo ſoon as he join'd forces with Henry 
Duke of Anjou, who was Captain-General for his Brother Charles the Ninth, 
the Duke reſign'd both his Title and Office. But notwithſtanding all this, Lieu- 
tenant-Generals continue both in their Title and Office in their Generals pre- 
ſence; and I have known Felt-marſhals have Lieutenant-Generals under them, 
who have commanded both the Horſe and Foot of their Armies, even when the 
Felt-marſhals were preſent ;, as the Earl of Bramford who was Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral to Felt-marſhal Barrier, and King, who was Lieutenant-General to Felt- 
marſhal Zeſtie. 1 think the great Dukes of 4uſcovia have a very commendable 
cuſtom to chuſe any of their Colonels, who they fancy are qualified for it to be 
Generals or Lieutenant-Generals of a competent number of forces fit for the. 
expedition they are to be imployed in, and ſo ſoon as that piece of ſervice is 
done, the Colonel lays down his Commiſſion, and returns to his former Charge, 
without the leaſt thought or imagination, that he is diſparag'd thereby, the 
frequent practice of this cuſtom baniſhing ſuch thoughts out of all mens heads. 
Neither would ſuch a prattice be fancyed to be a degrading of men from former 
honours in other places of the world, it they were but a little habituated to it, 
The French gives now the Title of Lieutenant-Generals very frequently, I ſup- 
poſe they are independent one of another, and are the Kings Lieutenant-Ge- 
nerals, which is very proper, and obey none but ſuch as he commands to give 
Orders to them. | | 

A General of the Cavalry commands it under him who is Commander in 
chief of the Army, whatever title he bear, whether General, Felt-marſhal, 
Lieutenant Felt-marſhal, or Lievtenant-General. He is to ſee the Troops 
and Regiments of Horſe kept at that ſtrength that they are appointed to be 
of ;, and if by Battel, long marches, great fatigue, or other accidents of 
War, the numbers of men be diminiſht, Horſes loſt, or made unſerviceable, 
It 1s his duty when wy come to Quarter, to ſee the Troops made ſtrong, the 
Horſes put in good caſe, and the Riders well cloth'd and arm'd. In Muſters he 
is obliged to ſee that no Colonel] or Ritmaſter wrong the Muſter-maſters, by 
making a ſhow of borrow'd men, Horſes or Arms, whereby the Prince may be 
cheated in his Purſe, or diſappointed in his ſervice. He is to take care that 


' the Cavalry be paid, and provided with Proviant and Fodderage, and-good 


Quarter. He ſhould alſo be a perſon who underſtands ſomething of the Foot. 
ſervice, in regard that when the greateſt part of the Horſe is ſent in any Expe- 
dition, ordinarily ſome Foot are ſent with them, and then it is the General of 
the Cavalcics office to command both. But ir is a pity that all General perſons 
ſhould not make it their ſtudy and their work to underſtand both the Foot and 
Horſe-ſervice, for I have ſeen conſiderable pang of Foor more haraſs'd and 
ſpoil'd in aſhort time under the command of an Officer of Horſe, than if they 


had been roured by an enemy ; ſo little diſcretion ſome have to know the dif- 
ference between a man and a Horſe. It ſeems in the Low- Country ſervice the Ge-' 
neral of the Horſe commanded next the General, and in his abſence oyer the 
Army, even when they had Felt-marſhals ; but that, cuſtom is not now in _ 

places 


— 
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places where Felt-marſhals,and Lieutehtant-Felt-marſhals command the Generals 

of the Horſe; and it would ſeem thal the Eſtates of the United Provinces have 

now youded the difference otherwiſe, ſince they-qualified the two Commanders 

in chief of their Armies with the Titles of Felt-marfhals, Prince Afanrice, and 

_ Wurz. | 

A Lieutenant-General of the Horſe being in his Generals abſence to do the | ;.,cenao: 

' ſameduties, he ſhould have the ſame qualifications. If the Cavalry be marſhald General of 
in one Body, the General is to ſtand on the right hand of ir, and the Lieute- the Cavalry. 
nant-General on the left. But if the Horſe be drawn up in two wings, the Ge- 

neral commands the right, and the Lieutenant-General commands the lefr 

wing. VE ia 4 "3 & 

Major-General of the Cavalry is to receive the word, and all other Orders Major Gene- 
from the Commander in chief of the Army; he' is to impart them tothe Gene- #4 of the 
ral, and the Lieutenant-General of the Cavalry, and after he hath received *9{© 
their commands, ' he is to give all to the Regiment Quarter-maſters of Horſe, = 
which they carry to the ſeveral Regiments. All complaints and differenices be- 

tween Officers and Horſemen, or among themſelves, are firſt brought to him, 

which he ſhould endeavour to compoſe in an amicable way, but if he cannot,  _ 

he is to proceed according to the Articles and- Conſtitutions of War. He hath —__ 
the inſp*Ction of all the Guards of Horſe, and orders them, and keeps liſts of **' * T0 
Convoys and Parties, that the ſeveral Officers and Troopers may have their 

turns, in which a Major-Seneral ſhould ſhow himſelf very impartial ; for very 

few or none there be, who will not think themſelves wrong'd in their reputati- 7s Dunks | 
on, if others be prefer'd to them, where either danger may probably be Iook'd EG: o 
for, or profit expected, unleſs it can be made cleargo them thar-it is not their 

turn to go on that party, or with that Convoy. It'is the Major-General who 

marſhals the Cavalry in Battel, having firſt adviſed about the manner with the 

General of the Horſe, or in his abſence with the Lieutenant-General. If he be 

an underſtanding, ative, ſtirring and vigilant perſon, a General and Lieute- 
nant-General may be laid aſide, as in many Armies 6ver Chriſtendom they are, 


though not in all. This Officer the Eng1iſb qualifie with the Title of Commiſſary 
General of the Horſe. | | 

The Duties of a Lieutenant-General, and Major-General of the Foot are the General Of. 
{ame which [ have told you belongs to thoſe of the Horſe, muratis mutandz. — 3 0% 
Generals of the Foot are but rare, Banier was under Guſtavus Adolphus, and Foor. 
Lind under Charles Guſtavus, both Kings of Sweden, and ſome of the Emperours 
Armies had them likewiſe. Some Lieutenant-Generals of the Infantry I have 
likewiſe known, bur theſe are not in all Armies. But a Major-General of the 
Foot is thought a neceſſary Commander in all Armies, though they be never ſo 
weak; when any of them is wanting, or out of the way, the oldelt Colonel of- | , 
ficiates for him. The Engliſh call him Serjeant Major. General of the Foot, and 
in ſome places he is order'd to be conſtantly Preſident of the Council of 
War. 

The name of Adjutant-General denotes his charge and office, for he is a hel- adjutam! 
per to thoſe General Officers of whom I have ſpoken in this Chapter. The or- General, 
ders and dire&ions he gives are not to be look'd upon as his 9wn, but the Gene- 
rals, and therefore his perſon muſt be known to both Officers and Soldiers of 
the whole Army. If he have a Regiment, he may of himſelf in ſome urgent oc- 
caſions give ſuch direCtions, as he thinks warrantable, and for which he knows 
he can be accountable, otherwiſe, whether he be a Colonel, or not, he muſt 
be ſparing to give any other Qrders than thoſe he hath received. He muſt be 
very ready, active, and ſtirring, of a quick judgment to receive, and of a 
ready utterance to deliver his commands. In an Army Royal when it is encam-' 
ped, or lyeth in Quarters, or yet when it is marching, two Adjutant Generals, 
one fer the Horſe, and one for the Foot, if they be men of aCftive bodies and 
minds, will be ſufficient, but in a Barrel they are too few. To ſupply which de-. 
fe&t, and not to increaſe the number of Adjutants, the Commander in chief 
ought to have half a dozen of waderſtanding Gentlemen well mounted, and 
theſe as the General rides along .the Army either .to marſhal or encourage it, 
ſhould ride with him, that the whole Army may know them as ſuch , who are 
to be employed to carry the General's directions, which may be very many, ac- 
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cording as the many emergencies and changes of things may make him alter his 
commands ; and the fitteſt perſons for that employment are ſuch Reformado's 
as have been Majors of Horſe and Foot formerly. 1 have ſeen this place of Ad- 
jutant-General made very contemptible by ſome Generals, who have fild it up 
with men, whoſe mean underſtanding, little experience, dulneſfs of ſpirit, and 
weak intellectuals render'd them deſpicable and ridiculous to thoſe to whom 
they pretended to bring their Orders. He is, or ſhould be, a great helper tothe 
Major General, whether of Horſe or Foot. But where there are two or three 
Major Generals of the Infantry, and perhaps as many or more of the Cavalry, 
I think there nceds no Adjutant at all, for 1 know no reaſon why every Major 
General ſhould have an Adjutant Ggneral, nor will men be found to engage in a 
charge that is made ſocommon, unleſs it be ſuch inſignificant perſons as theſe 1 
have ſpoke of. In France this Adjutant General is called Aide de Camp, and in 
ſome Foot Regiments the Major had his Adjutant, who was called Aide Major ; 
and this for moſt part is one of the Lieutenants, who hath no allowance for ir. 
In the old Engliſh Diſcipline of War this Adjutant was called a Corporal of the 
Field ; and there were four of them in every Army, wherein they were well 
known; they were mounted on good and ſwift horſes; their charge and em- 
ployment was the very ſame in all things with that of our Modern Adju- 
rants. 

If I have rightly deſcribed an Adjutant General, 1 muſt confeſs I differ from 


Monſieur de Gaya,who hath lately written a ſhort Syſtem of the Art of War; in 


his Nineteenth Page he would have us believe that the charge of an Adjutant 
General, or Aide de Camp, as he calls him, is-fit for a young man of quality, and 
in which (ſays he) it is caſte for him to learn and make himſelf perfect. Indeed 1 
acknowledg we are bound Mill to be learning what is good, yer I cannot allow 
an Adjutant to be an Apprentice, and though it becomes him to be taught by his 
Betters, yet he ſhould be ſo perfeft in the Military Art, that he is bound to 
teach others z nor can I allow him to be very young, ſince he imbraceth a 
charge which befits none but an experienced Soldier. But Monſrenr de Gaya adds, 
he ſhould be wiſe, vigilant, and vigorous. 1 confeſs. a young man may be wiſe, 
but I believe wiſ.lom here is taken for experience, whereof young men of quality 
may be very oft deſtitute. But Monſieur de Gaya forgot to beſtow the qualificati- 
on of Courageous upon his Aide de Camp, which if he want (being he 1s to carry 
and diſtribute his Orders in the time of hotteſt danger) I will not give aruſh for 
all his wiſdom, vigilancy and vigour. He ſays alſo, that his Ade de Campſhould 
be always, ( rex jours ) beſides the General Officers to carry their Orders where 
they are neceſſary. Bur if. he be always with them, how can he be from them 
when he carries their Orders where they are neceſſary ? certainly he mult be bur 
ſometimes ( Quelquefors ) with them, and ſometimes from them. 

Beſides all theſe General perſons mentioned, ſome would have a Quartermaſter 
General for the Horſe, beſides the Quarterwaſter General of the Army, becauſe 
this laſt ſtays conſtantly at the head Quarter with the General of the Army, and 
the other ſhould be conſtantly with the HZorſe. But I think places and offices 
ſhould not be multiplied in Armies, and therefore the Quartermaſter of the 
oldeſt Regiment of Horſe may officiate in the Cavalry in the abſence of the 
Quartermaſter General, of whoſe office I ſhall ſpeak in my Diſcourſe of Caſtra- 
metatiou. 

Though many of theſe General Officers of whom I have ſpoken, may ſeem 
to be more burdenſome than uſeful, to either Prince, State,. or Army, yet this 
preſent Emperour Leopold was glad to make uſe of them all in his late War 
againſt the Turk, to fatisfie that noble defire of honour which many Princes, and 
other perſons of high and eminent quality had to ſerve him againſt the common 
Enemy of the Chriſtian name. | 

I have told you of all the Dutics theſe General perſons are bound to pay in 
their ſeveral charges, but I have not ſpoke of thoſe parts, vertues and quali- 
ties, wherewith ſome who write or ſpeak of that Subjeft, would bave them en- 
duced, they will be too tedious to rehearſe, neither can I well do it without Tau. 
cologies. But I ſhall tel} you that the qualifications required by fome Authors 
for a Captain General, being divided between him and al] the General perſons 
under him, may in my opinion ſerve them all ſufficiently, and whar theſe are, you- 
may read in the next enſuing Chapter. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV, 
of a (aptam General, or Generaliſſimo. 


F our firſt Parents had not rebell'd againſt their Creator, their goers 
®* had enjoy'd an everlaſting peace, and ſo ſuch a perſon as we now ſpeak of, 
had been very unneceſlary. But [ aſſure my ſelf never man (except Adam when 
he was in the ſtate of perfeftion) was endued with theſe gifts, . wherewith ſome 
. . Notional Authors will have a Captain General to-be qualified, He muſt; ſay A Notional 
they, be pious towards God, juſt towards man, and loyal to his Maſter. He deſcription of 
muſt be yery affable, very wiſe, of a ſudden and quick apprehenſion, of a ſolid ours Þ 
. judgment, and happy memory. He muſt be very ſevere in his command, and 
yet very merciful. He muſt be liberal, and free from all manner of Avarice, 
Painful, magnanimous, and couragious, and in one word, endued with all the 
| Moral Vertues. He ought to be an old Practitioner in the Military Art, and 
well experimented in all its parts and duties.Perhaps you may think this enough, 
but Polybizs in his Ninth Book requires more, for he will have his General to 
'be both an Aſtrologer, and a Geometer, If you will tell me where, or in - 
what region of. the habitable world, all theſe qualifications ſhall be found in one 
perſon ?- Eris mihs magnes Apollo. | 
That he'who is intruſted with the ſupreme Command of Royal Armies, one _ 
or more; and with the whole Militia ot: a State, ſhould be an accompliſht pet- The charge 
ſon, and if it be poſſible, ſuch a one, as we. have deſcrib'd, will not be readily ot a Genera- 
-denied, ſince it is a Command of the higheſt nature, the greateſt honour, and —_ «Sy 
deepeſt conſequence that can be confer'd on any ſingle perſon of what quality que? 
Ic degree ſoever, for he'is intruſted not only with the lives of thoſe that are 
' In Arms under his Command, but with the defence of the whole Country, 
Towns, Forts, and Caſtles, with the honour, welfare, and ſtanding of the 
Prince and State, and with the lives and properties of all their Subjects. The 
loſs of his Army, or Armies by his negligence, inadvertency, raſhneſs or co- 
wardice,' may occaſion the loſs of all theſe, oc make them run a very great ha- 
Zard by his indiſcretion, much more by his treachery 3 he may in one moment 
of time loſe the lives and liberties of many thouſands, make numbers of womer 
widows, children fatherleſs, and fathers childleſs, he may loſe the honour and 
beauty ofa whole Province, yea of a whole Kingdom, all which he was bound 
by his office and charge to preſerve. 2 | "hdd 
The conlideration of theſe things moy'd moſt of. the ancient Kings and Em. , p,; 
perours, and thoſe of latter times likewiſe to manage their Wars, and lead manage his 
their Armies in perſon. Thoſe who laid the' foundation of the firſt four Monar- Wars in per- 
Chies did fo, as in the Aſſyrian, Nimrod, Belus, Ninn and Semiramis, and when !00- 
their poſterity did it not, their. Empire was in the wain, and ended with Sarda- 
| » who hid himſelf from the ſight of men among his women. Cyras led 
his Armies himſelf, ſd did ſome of his Succeſiors, but when others of them: 
ſaid at home, and ſent their Lieutenants abroad; the Perſian Monarchy de 
cay'd, and became a prey to the Great Alexander, who manag'd his Wars in 
perſon, and ſo did thoſe great Captains of his, who cut out Kingdoms to them. 
{elves out of: their Maſters Conquelts;, but their Succeſſors loſt thern by ſitting 
idle at home, and employing their Generals abroad. Many Roman Emperours 
after Auguſtus, went to their Wars in perſon, whereby they preſerv'd their Im- 
perial Dignity ; but: when others imployed their Lieutenants (though many of 
theſe were excellent men, and often yiftorious) the Empire was torn in pieces. 
The Kings:of Leon, Navarr, Caſtile, Portugal, and Arragon, after the deſtru&ti- 
on of the: Gothiſh Monarchy in Spain, went to the field in perſon, and recover'd | 
thoſe Kingdoms out of the hands of the Saracens. When the Kings of France of _—_ _—_— 
the Merovingian and Carolemannian race kept <— their Palaces, and ſuffer'd ;,* *Þ 
Ng 2 the 
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the Majors thereof to. govern their Armies, they loſt their Kingdoms and 
Crowns. Our Kings of Scotland and England uſed moſtly to manage their 
Wars themſelves z the Emperour Charles the Fifth led his greateſt Armies him. 
{:1f, and for moſt part was always victorious, for his loſs at Algiers occaſion'd 
by the viſible band of Heaven ; and his forced Retrears from Inſpruck, and the 
Sjege of Metz, were but ſmall blemiſhes in the beautiful and tair Map of his 
victorious raign. But ſince his time his Succeſfors:the Rings of Spaiz: have fate 
at home and entruſted their Armies to their Generals, and we ſee that their 
wide and far ſttetcht Monarchy has been ſince that Emperours time in a con+, 
ſtant decadency. All the Kings and Emperours of the. Ortomars race went in 


. perſon to the Wars, till Selimus the ſecond changed that cuſtom, and ſince thar 


ARions of 
rwo Brothets 
compar'd, 


Atons of 
ewwo Kings 
compar'd. 


ſent with his forces, he had at leaſt once fought for is. 


time none of them have done actions by their Baſhas comparable to thoſe of 
their Anceſtors. In our own days the Emperour Ferdinard the Second intruſted 
the managing his War againſt Guſtavus Adolphus to his Generals, Wallenſtein, 
Tily, and Pappenheim,all brave and great Caprains,yet that Martial King being in . 
perſon on the head of his Armies, prevailed over them all. _ | 
We may perceive the great odds of managing a War by a Prince in his own 
perſon, A by his Captain General by taking a view of the aftions of two Bro 
thers, bath of them excellent Princes, thele were the Emperour Charles the 
Fifth (of whom I but juſt now ſpoke) and Ferdinand the Firit, King of the Ro- 
-mans, Hungaria and Bobemis. The firſt, (as I have already ſaid) led his moſt 
conſiderable Armies himſelf; the ſecond ſtaid conſtantly at home, and ſent his 
Captain Generals to manage his Wars of ne importance; mark the iſſue, 
Ferdinand loſt three Royal Armies, each of them compoſed of a. wall appointed 
Cavalry, Infantry, and Train of Artillery : one of them at Zfecchio under Caz- 
zianer, another at Buda, under Rocandolf, and the third at Peſth, undet Joachien 
Marqueſs of Brazdenbwrg ;, all three were wofully and ſhamefully loſt withour 
fighting. - And if any think that the misfortune of all the three, or any one 
of them could not bave been prevented by the Pcinces own preſence, I ſhall an- 


ſwer that ondeniancly it had, and my reaſon is this, becauſe that which loſt 
them all, was the irreſolution of the Generals, who durſt neither fight, nor re- 
tire in time, as being ſhie and wary-to hazard that which was not their 
whereas Ferdinand (if he had been preſent) would quickly have reſoly'd either 
on the one or the other, and conſequently would have either retir'd in time and 
ſay'd all his three Armies, or have fought, and by. that means been victorious, 
or would have been beaten with more glory to himſelf, and miſchief to his inſo- 
lent enewy. And this is more particularly clear in that Army-commanded by 
Rocandolf, who after multitudes of lafidels were already arrived for the relief 
of the beſieged Queen and City of Buda, and that Soliman himſelf by ſpeedy 
marches was haſtniog thither,could not be moy'd or perſwaded by any imrea- 
ties or remonſtrances of the mg Commandersiof his army to' raiſe the 
Siege, vowing and proteſting that he neither could nor would do it, withone 
an expreſs warrant from his Maſter _ Ferdiriand; but before that could come, 
he and his misfortunate Army were both irrecoverably ruin'd. The fad Hiſtory 
of all theſe three Armies, you may read at length in Paolo Giovio, '® 

Be pleaſed to take another inſtance of a later date: In the year 1657,Charles 
Guſtavus King of Sweden invaded the Dutchy of Holfeinz with a very inconſider- 
able army, his Horſemen and his Soldiers were almoſt naked, and all beaten 
with a long march from Pole ; nor was it ſo ſtrong as eleven thouſand of all. 
Frederick the third King of Denmark intruſts a well appointed army-of ſixteen 
chouſand Horſe and Foot to a Feltmarſhal, and ſtays. at (openhagen himſell, by 
the perſwaſions of his Privy Council. The Swede being in-perſon on the headiof 
his haraſs'd army preyaiPd- every where, ruincd the' Daniſh army [without one 
blow, and beſieged the reliques of it in Frederichſode, a ſtrong Town ſtormed 
it, and took it with the ſlaughter of the Daniſh Feltmarſhal, and! moſÞ of his 
men, and got in it above one: hundred Braſs-guns, and much Ammunition. 
After this a vehement Froſt being commanded from. Heayen to fayourhim with 
a Bridg, he ſept over the Ice from Iſle to Iſle on the Belt, where he forced the 
Dane to accept of ſuch conditions as he impoſed, which were both diſhonour- 
able and diſadvantageous. Sure if the King of Denmark had been perſonally pre- 
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To make War in perſon ſeems to be one of the eſſential Duties of a King or 
Soveraign Prince z this was one of thoſe reaſons which the people of God gave 
for their deſire to have a King to rule over them, To 4s juſtice among our ſelves, Kings of 1/71 
and to lead out our armies to battel againſt our enemies, and they add,after the manner and Judah | 
| of other Nations. Sothen ir is clear that Kings at that rime went to the field in m—_ val pen 
perſon. So did Saul the firſt King of Jſrael, and ſo did David, and moſt of all P*'9*: 
his Succeſlors Kings of Judah and Iſrael. And if it be objefted that David 
_ made Foab his Captain General, I give two anſwers, firſt Foab's authority ceaſ- 
ed when David was preſent, which he was almoſt conſtantly with his forces, 1 
till he was eſtabliſhed King of 1ſ-acl. For Joab's employment where he com- hy ry 
'manded in chief, (if Ihave obſerved right) was firſt againſt the Rebel Abſalom; ancuerd. 
and this was a Civil War, and then againſt the fnmmonites, and that was a fo- 
reign War, both theſe had their riſe from ſudden Emergencies. In the laſt the 
Kings preſence, till the latter part of it, was not neceſſary, and in the firſt not 
at all convenient. Bpt ſecondly, I anſwer that David did often repent him of 
the large Commiſſion he had given to Foab, who thereby made himſelf ſo ſtrong 
that the King dutrſt not hazard to puniſh him for his miſdemeanors, which he 
often inſinuated in thoſe words, You are too ſtrong fp me, you Sons of Zerviah. 
As to- Solomons making Benajah Captain General, it ſignified but little, ſince there That of Bena- 


was no War in his time, and the Captain of the Hoſt was almoſt conſtantly be. 74> anſver'd. | 


fide him. If any War had fallen out, probably Solomon would have conduted 
bis forces himſelf. But his reign was peaceable, as being the Type of the Pcince 

of Peace ; yet he might have repented it if he had confer'd that high truſt on 

Feroboam, who if he had been Captain General, probably would not have fled 

to Egype for fearof King Solomer ; for his aCtions againſt Rehoboam declared af- 
terward, that the heart of a Rebel was within his breaſt, whatever his exterior 

deportment was in the time of that peaceable King. 

But to what I have ſaid, That —_— Princes ſhould condu& their armies ObjeRiofis 4- 
in perſon, it will be objeted, That an Infant King cannot manage a War : To gainſt what 
which anſwer, that then the Prince neareſt in blood ſhould do it, as well as he hath been 
ſhould govern in Civil affairs. And if it be ſaid, he may uſurp; I anſwer, Better #4 Fir ſt 
he dd ſothan a fellow ſubjett, who may play the like prank, if he be inveſted _ 
with the like power. But it is known that many Infant Kings have been carried Anſwer'd. 
about with their armies to encourage them, ſo great an influence hath the pre- 
ſence of Soveraign power, (though in a Child) over the ſpirits of Milirary 
perſons. Obſerve what Henry the ſixth of England's valiant Uncles did for him, 
and how faithful they were ro him during bis Minority. Obſerve alſo that 
Roxane her being with Child to the Great Alexander, made his ambitious Cap» 
tains (after his death) ſmother their ſoaring thovghts till time ſhould diſcover 
to them whether their Soveraign was in her belly or not, that accordingly they 
might know how to take up their meaſures. 

In the ſecond place it wilt be askt what ſhall an old decrepit, or Valetndinary The Secong; 
King do, who is not able to go to the field ? Truly I ſhall nor defice him to do 
as that King of Aorocco did, who inthe Battel he fought with Sehaſtsan King of 
Portugal, cauſed himſelf to be carried in a Litter, whereby he gain'd the Victo- 
£y, though with the loſs of his own life in the field. Bur I fay ſuch a King anger; 
may intruſt as many of his ſubjz&s as are able and capable to lead armies, but 
he ſhould put the managing the great bulk of the War principally in the hands 
of the heir of the Crown to command over all, and if he be nor of age fit for 
it, then that great truſt ſhould be given to the next Prince of the blood, who 
is capable of ir. When the Imperial and Spaniſh forces Invaded France in the 
year 1635, the French King made his Brother Gaſton Generaliſſimo, who chac'd 
the enemy out of the Xingdom. After the Emperour Ferdinand the Second 
had: ſuffer'd many loſſes, at laſt he made his own Son the Hungarian King,Gene- 
raliſſimo over al) his armies, who at his very firſt Encounter with the Swedes, 
routed two of their armies at Nordling in the year 1634, and in the ſpace of 
two months made them loſe more ground than they had gain'd in two whole 
years before. | | | ; 

- Thirdly, it will be ſaid a Soyeraign Queen cannot lead armies, and there- The Third, 
fore cannot manage the War in perfon. I ſhall not anſwer, that many Princeſles 
have done it gloriouſly and ſucceſsfully both in ancient and modern times, and 


there- 
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therefore all ſhould imitate them. But I ſhall ſay, that ſhe can imploy no better 
nor fitter Captain General than him who is neareſt in blood to her ſelf, for he 
is moſt proper to repreſent the Soveraign power who is next to it. I confeſs 
Queen Elizateth of England did not fo, and yet was fortunate in all her Wars, 
ſhe had very gallant and loyal Subjects, neither was it in her power to make thar 
choice 1 ſpoke of, becauſe he who was next to her in blood, was a Soveraign 
Prince of another Kingdom. And if it be objefted that Chriſtina Queen of 
Sweden manag'd her German War fortunately under the ConduCt of ſeveral 
brave Captains, who were not of the blood: I ſhall anſwer it is true, yet for 
all that, 1 aver that all of them did not ſo much in ſixteen years time # ws the 
death of Guſtav, as he did alone in the ſpace of two: years. And (Þriſtine at 


— 


+ length found it neceſſary to give the great truſt of all her armies in Germany to 
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her neareſt Couſin the Count Palatine, and ſend him over with the Title of Ge- 
neraliſſimo, which ſhe never beſtowed on any of her Subjects. h 

Fourthly, it will be ſaid, that a free State muſt chuſe _ truſt a Captain 
General with their forces, for a State cannot go to the Field in perſon, as little 
can it ſend one of their blood, for he may be a near kinſman to two or three 
of the State, and have no relation to the reſt. To which I anſwer, that I look 
upon it as an intrinſecal defect-in all free States, whether Ariſtocratical, or Po- 
pular, that a pure neceſſity is put upon them to intruſt their armies to-ſuch a 
General, as they in their prudence make choice of, and of whom frequently 
they live in a perpetual jealouſie, fearing his uſurpation almoſt as much as a 
profeſt enemies invaſion z and for that reaſon they 'do often limit his Commiſ- 
fioa with ſo many reſtriftions, and give him ſuch Committees and Councellors 
about him, thar he is forc'd many times to let lip fair occaſions, wherein he 
might have done the enemy: great miſchief, and his Maſters eminent. ſervice. 
And in the eletion of their General, it is no ſmall queſtion in a State, Whether 
it be beſt to chuſe a native or a ſtranger ? The Athenians imploy'd their own 
Citizens, the Spartans their Kings, who were created for no other purpoſe but 
to lead their armies ; for in time of peace they had no more authority than 
any of the other thirty Senators. The Romans made uſe of their yearly Conſuls. 
The Yenetians moſtly make choice of ſtrangers, and have for moſt part Been 
happy in falling upon prudent and faithful Captains. The Commonwealth of 
the Switzers conſiſts in their Union among themſelves againſt all enemies, eſpe- 
cially the Houſe of Axſtria, from whole ſubjection they emancipated them< 
ſelves. All the thirteen particular or Provincial Eſtates being independent one 
of another, and being without a Head, they are ſubjeCt to Ruptures, and Civil 
Wars, as they were more eſpecially in the time of Zuinglixs, tor matters of Re- 
ligion. But their jars laſt nor long, fear of a common enemy teaching them to 
compoſe their animoſities, for nothing makes a Society more faithful than fear 
of one who hates all of them. When they join unanimouſly at their general 


- meetings, and proſecute the reſults of their Counſels,they are formidable z and 
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when they make a General of their forces, whether it be for their own, ſervice, 
or that of foreign Princes (for very mercenary they are) it is but for one expe- 
dition, or for one piece of ſervice, which being ended, his —_ at an 
end likewiſe, and ſo they need not be jealous of him, or of any thatTucceeds 
him. The Eſtates of the United Provinces of the Netherlands manag'd the long 
War they had with the: King of Spaiz under the Conduct of four Princes of 
Orange ſucceſſively one after another, neither needed they eyer fear the Uſurpa- 
tion of any of them; for though their power was almoſt unlimited, yer it 
could not tempt thoſe Princes, who were ſo eminent for vertue, to whoſe 
200dneſs,magnanimity, juſtice and fortunate conduR, theſe Eſtates under God, 
owe their freedom, yet were they jealous of the late Prince ; but it feems 


they are now deſirous to witneſs their gratitude to that Illuſtrious family by ma- 
king this preſent Prince their Captain General. 


— How remedileſs this inward diſeaſe is in all free States, that they muſt-intruſt 
their Militia to one or two perſons, the ruin of ſome Commonwealths makes it 
manifeſt : Lacedemon ſeveral times was like to loſe her liberty by ſome of her 
Kings, who were nothing but her Captain Generals, and at laſt they loſt it ur- 
der the Tyrant Nabi. The fear of Uſurpaticn made Athens commit an inexcu- 
fable folly, or rather a madnels in their Oſftraciſm, whereby the people _ 
tne 
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the beſt qualified of their Citizens. Rome for all her warineſs in intruſting her Rome. 
armies to Annual Conſuls, miſs'd bur little to lote her freedom in the DiQator- 

ſhip of Bloody Sylla, and ſcarce had ſhe recoyer'd it after his death, when ſhe 

was rob'd of it for ever by Julizs4 Ceſar. Caſtruccio Caſtracani uſurped the Re- 

publick of Zxcs, and fo have ſome other petty free States of Jaly been uſed. Laca. 

How that Hodg podg of Oligarchie, Tyranny, and Anarchy, the long black , _. -: 
Parliament of England, (which pretended it ſelf to be a free State) was uſed wn of 
by their Captain General Cromwell is a ſtory well enough known, and he know- v 

ing that he might be uſed in that ſame faſhion,would never part with the Com» 

mand of the army. no, not after he had uſurped the Soveraignty. .. 
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\ And indeed if Soveraign Princes will look back to by paſt- ages, they will find And Monar- 
it dangerous to intruſt their whole Militia to one Subject,unlels he.be a Prince of chics alſo, 
the Blood. You way findin Holy Writ, Abzer Captain of the Hoſt of Jſ-ael, 
bring the Kingdom over to David, and though the ſame David ſeems to ar. 
teſt that Abner died not likea fool, yet | believe he died like a Traytor, and thar 
was as bad, and an inſolent Traytar too; for he told his Maſter to his face, he 
would betray him. And truly if Davids Pohtical ends had not hinder'd him, I 
' think he had done as juſt and as generous an a&t to have put Abner to death as 
he did, when he cauſed Baanah and Rechab to beſlain,for bringing him the head of 
their Maſter 1ſbboſheth. Nor was Iſhboſheth the laſt King of 1ſ-ael who was fo 
ſery'd by his Captain General. Zimrs conſpir'd againſt Elab, and killd him 
with his whole family. Omr:s Captain of the Hoſt, bandies againſt Zimr;, and 
forc'd him to burn himfelf in the Kings Palace. And T:bz: went fair to have 
done as much to Omri. Febhn Captain of the Hoſt marcheth. againſt his Maſter 
King Foram, and flew him with his own hands, and beheaded ſeventy of his 
Brethren. Pekah a Captain conſpir'd againft King Pekaliah, kilPd him, and made 
himfelf Xing;  *. Yu © 4 4 4- 
- Prophane Story will furniſh more examples of this kind than are neceſſa- | 
ry to be rehearſed. The Emperour Mauritius was forc'd to ſee his Wife The Empire. 
and Childrens heads ſtruck off, and then receive the ſame meaſure himſelf þ 
his General Phoczs, who ufurped the Empire. * How Pepin and Hugh Capet, both rrance. <5 
Majors of the Palace, and Generals of the forces, uſed two Kings of France, 
by disburdening their heads of their two Crowns, and clapping them upon 
their own, are ſtories well enough known to any who hath read the French 
Hiſtory. The Caliph) of Egypt and Babylon had their Eſtates anq Dignities, 
and ſome of them their lives taken from them by their So/daz;, who were th:ir 
Captain Generals. In our own time. Ferdinand the Second Emperour of Germany 
was like to pay dear for making Wallenſteiz Generaliſſimo of all his armies, for Wallenſtein. 
by that power that haughty Captain General went fair to have rooted out that 
branch of the Houſe of Auſtria in Germany, which hath chain'd. the Roman Ea- 
ple in that family foc ſome ages; and td ffaye made himſelf King of Bohemia to 
boot. | 7 | 
On the other hand a ſubject would be very wary and cautious to undergo a SubjeRs 

charge ſo burdenſome and dangerous, as that of the Supreme command of all would be wa- 
armies belonging to either Prince or free State ; for though he hath not been cy to under- 
wanting to his Duty, yet if in the managing of his charge he have miſcarried Ske _ , 
by chance or misfortune, he may make account to pay dearly for it, unleſs he OE uny 
have todo with both a juſt atid a merciful Maſter. And if he be ſo fortunate to . 
do thoſe exploits which extend the Dominions, and add to the honour, and be- 4s very dan- 
nefit of the Prince and State whom he ſerves, he bath done but his Dury, and 82%: 
can crave no reward but ex beneplacito; nor needs he expett any except from 
a Gracious Prince ;, nay it is well if he come off withour ſome diſhonour or diſ- 
grace put upon him, if not worſe, ſome Princes not loving to look on men 
who have done them extraordinary ſeryices, becauſe they may pretend ro theſe 
extraordinary rewards, which they intend not to beſtow upon them. In bad + 
Requitals free Republicks have ſhown themſelves moſt unjuſt to many of their was free n 
beſt deſervitig Captains, as Sparta to Agizs and Cleomenes, Athens tO Themiſtocles, > th 
Ailtiades, Cimon, Phocion and Pericles. Rome to Coriolanu, Camillutf*and both nerals. 
the Scipio's. Nor have ſome Princes forbotn to ſtain their honours-by. being in- 
jurious to Captains, who have done them the moſt ſignal ſervices. How baſely 
dealt Tiberivs with Germanitas ? How crnelly did- Nero ufe Corbulo ? And with 
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Tome Mao- 
narche alſo. 


Bo:caling, 


Preſumption 
of Captains, 


Ruins many but Crimes are puniſhable by the Laws of the Land where they live, and up- 


of them. 


Inſtances. 


what inhumanity did 7uſtinian uſe the famous Belliſarius, who was: the ſuppor- 
ter of his Empire? How ungratefully did Ferdinand of Arragon requite Gonſal- 
vo di Corduba the great Captain, to whoſe Valour, ConduR, and Indefatiga» 
ble labours he ow'd the Kingdom of Naples. ? So true is that obſervation of 
Philip of Comines, the greateſt ſervices are often rcquited with the greateſt ingra- 
titude. Boccalint in one of his Raguagl, hath a ſhrewd hint at this, He tells us, 
that on atime, the news at. Parnaſſus were, that Doria was appointed withhis 
Fleet to fall upon Hariaden Barbaroſſa , at a place, where he could hardly ei- 
ther fight or get away ; having made Shipwrack of ſome of - his Fleet, Doria 
ſent privately to Barbaroſſa, advertis'd him of his danger, and advis'd him to 


" get him out of his way. One of Dorias's Captains who was his Kinſman, not 


knowing of this, came to him, and deſir'd him not to loſe ſo fair an oppor- 
tunity, to ruine the Arch-Pyrate : Dorsa perceiving his ſimplicity, drew him a- 
fide, and told him, he was not well ſeen 1n the Affairs of the World ; for, ſaid 
he, my fortune is ſo ſtriftly joyn'd with that of Hariader, that if he be to- 
tally routed, 1 periſh, becauſe I ſhall be altogether uſeleſs : for I would have 
you know, ſaid he, and learn it of me, ſince you are but a young Captain, 
that Princes uſe Military men, as they do broad. Hats, and thick hoods, 
which in wet weather, they wear to ſave them from the Rain, but caſt 
them away, ſo ſoon as the Sun ſhines. 

But if great Captains, who have done Princes or States great ſervice, be re- 
warded, or at leaſt, be not il] uſed, they ſhould be aware of another rock ; 
and that is preſumption, upon which they run, , when they- think the glory of 
thoſe Actions they have done, intitles them to a liberty ro do what they will : 
For they ſhould remember, that good ſervices are but Duties, which they owe, 
and which are not to .be rewarded but according to the pleaſure of the Prince 3 


on this ſhelf many brave. Captains have ſplit themſelves, and ſuffered Ship- 
wrack : So did Pauſanias, the'Famons Spartan King, and Alcibiades - the Valiant 
Athenian, and ſo did the Reman Manlin:, who faved the Capitol from the 
Gauls;, ſodid Biron Duke, Paire, and Marſhal of France, under - Henry the 
Great ; Sir Wsliam Stanley under Henry the S:venth, of Exgland, and the Earl of 
Eſſex, under Queen Elizabith. The like did the great Captain Wallenſtern 
Duke of Friedland, whom 1 mention'd a little. before, 'who ſtained all his fair 
ations and eminent ſervices, with the black and infamous Crime of Treaſon, 
againſt one of thoſe Emperors whom he had ſerved ſo well, and who had 
given him ſo great a truſt, This was likewiſe | Zoabs inexculable fault, who 
preſuming on the greatneſs of. his Office, rather than that of his ſervices, was 
many times too ſaucy with his Price: And though Abner deſerved a worle 
death, than that he got, yet he deſerved it not from Feab, Davids ſervant ; 
and, no doubt, it was intolerable preſumption in Foab to revenge his Bro- 
thers Death on a man, with whom his Maſter had bur juſt now entred into 
League : And though perhaps the ſame Foab had- enough; of reafon of Srate 
on his fide, for killing Abſolom, yet it was his duty, to have uſed him as the 
King bad him ; for Princes love to be ſerved in their own way, . and. obedi- 


gence ſhould be the Glory of [Subje&ts. This preſumption of. his moved Da- 


vid to leave him a bloody legacy on his Death-bed, which Solomon. did: not 
ſcruple by any pretence of devotion, to caule to be executed even at the Horns of 


. the Altar, where he had taken Sanctuary. Nor can Generals excule theic Re-, 


volts, Treaſons, or Rebellions, by any Aﬀeonts or Injuries, they can. pretend 


- to have received from their Princes. And of this Narſes. was guilty, though, 


wronged by the Emperor Juſtine, ſo was the Duke of Bourbon, Great Con-. 


A Prince can- ſtable of France; the Firſt, for bringing the Lomberds into 7raly, the ſecond, 
not affront 


his Suvjefts, Soveraign Prince cannot give his Subject a juſt. cauſe to caſt off his duty ; And. 


for deſerting his Maſters ſervice, and going over to Charles the Fifth z for a. 


Tacitus tells us, that we ſhould ſuffer the wrongs of Princes, as we do Rain, 
Tempeſts, Hail, Thunder, Lightning, and other injuries of the Air. 

And yet for all that hath been ſaid, or can be ſaid on this ſubject, this high 
and important charge of Captain General of all the Forces, and Armies .of 
a whole Kingdom, bath been offer*d in all Ages, by Soveraign Princes to 
Subjects (for of neceſlity, ſometimes free States muſt do it ) and we find but 


few 
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few of thoſe Subjefts, who have refus'd it, for deſire of Honour ( the 1dol _ 

- of ambitious Souls )) makes them inſenſible and blind, that they can neithgr Mens ambid- 
feel the preſent weight, or foreſee the future danger of ſo high and fo heavy an 9 
imployment; but if Princes and Monarchs , will have ſuch Captain Generals, 
as are not of their own blood, they had better truſt their own Subjefts with 
the charge, than ſtranfers : for the firſt owe them Fealty, Loyalty, and Alle- 
giance; the ſecond, only Military ſervice, from which obligation they ſhake 
themſelves free, when ever they think it time. As Francs Sforza, Father of 
him who Uſurped 24:1lan, deſerted Foanne Queen of Naples, and went over to 
her Enemy of Arragon. 1 humbly think, that a Prince who hath many Ar- 
mies, ſhould be either by himſelf, or one of his Blood preſent with one ofthem, 
and entruſt the reſt to perſons of known abilities, who ſhould have no high- 
er titles, than that of Lieutenant Generals, and are to be independent one of 
another, and this will make them emulous , endeayouring which of them ſhall 
do their Maſter beſt ſervice ; but when Reaſon of War requires a conjuncti- 
on of Forces, then as I have often ſaid, the Prince, or one of his Blood ſhould 
have the ſupreme command; for to a Prince, all the Lieutenant Generals will giye 
ready aad ſubmiſſive obedience, without repining,grudging or murmuring, which 
men ordinarily do not to fellow-Subjefts. Charles the Ninth of France, made 
but a ſorry progreſs in his Wars againſt his Proteſtant Subjects, til] he made 
his Brother Henry Duke of Anjou, his Captain General, who though he was The French 
bue very young, yet all the Kings Generals giving him an intire obedience, in Kings Brothet 
a ſhort time he brought thoſe of the Religion, to a very low and petitioning Generalifſ- 
condition. The Emperor Ferdinand the Third, in the year 1637. gathered to- 
gether moſt of his Armies to the number of Eighty Thouſand men, gave the con- 
duct of them all to one Count Gallas, with the title of Generaliſſimo, and 
commanded him to chaſe the Swediſh Feltmarſhals Banier, and Leſlie out of Ger- 
many. Gallas put them indeed to a featful retreat, which they made to the Baltickh 
Sea, but his Authority was not-ſo great, as to'procure an abſolute obedience of 
all the Generals under him, to his commands, which ocaſioned the rain of moſt 
of thoſe numerous Forces, within leſs than nine Months : But three or four 
years after, the ſame Emperour made his Brother Arch-Duke Leopold, Cap- Ltopold the 
tain General of his Armies, and ſent him againſt the ſame Banier, whom SI 
he forc'd toretire in ſome diſorder, in which he loſt well near the whole qeraimms. 
Left Wing of his Cavalry. The Arch-Duke notwithſtanding ſome loſtes which 
he ſuffered, did not only preſerve, his Brother the Emperors intereſt, and 
Forces, but gained ſeveral advantages againſt the Sweed , till he was called 
to be Governour of the Spaniſh Netherlands, Then again went the Emperors +, ... x. 
affairs wrong, till he went in perfon to his principal Army, where perour iv 
his preſence made his Gefferals do their Duties ſo well, that the Sweed was perſon with 
once more' at a loſs ; ſo much doth a Princes preſence contribute to the 'cax- his armies, 
rying on of Military deſigns. 
| To lay a ſide that -Chimerical deſcription 1 gave you in the begitning of 
this Chapter of a General, give me leave to fay, that one ought to be choſen 
for that high charge, who knows ſomething of all inferiour charges below 
his own. The Sweed breed ſome of their Nobility, in Armies, making ma. 
ny of them begin with an Enſign bearer or Cornets pla&; and fo riſe by des 
grees, till: they attain to the command of a part or Wing of an Army ; theyſoualities ce- 
continue but a ſhort while in one Station, yet ſo long, as they may undet-" quiſite for 4 
ſtand what belongs to every charge under a General. In the next place, our General, 
General ſhould be ſtout, not raſh, reſolute to lay hold on occaſion, as knowing, | 
ſhe .is bald behind ; he ſhould be very ſecrer, and-ready to hiearken to advice 
and have judgement to diſcern, whether it be good or bad. Very young this 
General ought not to be, for he muſt notbe' a meer novitsar, (I ſpeak ſtill of 

| Subjets;) very old he muſt not be, for age dries up the radical moiſture, 
cools the blood, and weakens the body,” and thereby makes a man unkt 
for theſe ' Aftions, which- require both preſent reſolution, and. preſent ex- 
pedition : In ſhort, if you have a General indued with ſome knowledge in Mi- 
litary Afﬀairs,' with ſome 'prudence, - with ſome liberality, and an unblemiſh'd 
reputation ; -he may paſs for ſufficient enough, though he have not all theſe 
qualities in the Superlative degree : for-per -5 is not to be: look *d for = 
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the depraved condition of mankind. As to Srratagems, if he be witty,he needs 


--not loſe his time to read Frontinus ; for as Xexophon tells us, a General ſhould 


know how to invent Stratagems of his own, as: well as to know thoſe who 
have been before him, as that Muſician is the better Artiſt, who: can make new 
Tunes, than he who can only ſing or play old ones. And tu all thoſe qualifica- 
tions I have now ſpoke of, all General perſons are. invited to take a ſhare, 

Bur there are ſome who in the choice of a General require another qualifica- 
tion, and that is that he be fortunate ; but how ſhall you know whether he will 
be fortunate in his future undertakings ? if you ſay,, becauſe he was happy in 
his lower imployments, you will take your meaſures very ill; for many are fit to 
conduct parties or parcels of armies, and to follow ſuch directions as are given 


them, who are vcry uncapable to manage the charge of a whole army ; and it 


Fortune un- 
conſtant. 


Some never 
fortunate. 


Henry the 
ſixth of Eng- 
land. 


One of the 
Earls of Dou- 
£1 4s. 


An odd opi- - 
010A. 


Generals 
ſhould hazard 
their perſons 


is very well known that a Commander in the Wars may be fortunate enough un-, 


| der one Maſter, and very unfortunate under another. Beſides, fortune is uncon- 


ſtant in all things, and in nothing more than. in matters of War. I knew when. 
Count Koningſmark, was Major, Lieutenant Colonel, and Colonel, no enterpriſe 
ſucceeded well with him, nor had he fortune favourable in any party he con- 
ducted. But when he came to have a _y army under his own peculiar Com- 
mand, all went well with him, and as he was advanced to higher imployments, 
fortune attended him more and more, ſo that he was eſteemed to be one of the 
moſt ſucceſsful Generals Queen Chriſtina of Sweden had; but obſerve the change, 
when he came to ſerve the late King 'of Sweden in his War againſt Pole, this 
Koning ſmark is pititully taken at Sea by the Dantzickers, and kept Priſoner till 
the Peace was tnade.-lIt hath indeed been obſerved of ſome, that-they haye loſt 
all the Battels that ever they fought; as if ſome inexorable deſtiny had con- 
ſtantly attended their perſons, how brave and accompliſht ſoever they were.. 
They fay never Battel was won for Hexry the Sixth of England, when he was 
metals preſent,. but ſeveral were when he was abſent, There was one of 
our Earls of Dowrlaz,, who had the nick-name of Tineficld, or Looſe-batrel, a 
couragious perſon, and well experienced in the managing of the Wars of thoſe 
times, and though he wanted no {qualification of a good Captain, yet loſt he 
all the Batrels that ever he fought; and this ill fortune attended him- when he 
join'd with Prercy'in his Rebellion againſt Henry the Fourth King of | Exgland, for 
that Battel was loſt, wherein. he thought he had kilPd three or four Kings, and 
he himſelf was taken Priſoner. The ſame rigid fate attended him over to 
France, where fighting at Yernowuille againſt the Duke of Bedford, he loſt both 
the Battel and his Life. : = 3: 5g _ 

There is another extravagant opinian, that It is good for a-General to be 
once bcaten, that he may thereafter ſhan thoſe erroxs which occaſion'd his.oyer+ 
throw ; but the Eſcapes, neglects,. apd Miſtakes in the time of Acton, are ſo 
many, that if a General did not endeavour to preyent them, - till by every one 
of them he loſt a Batrel, Conflift, or Rencounter, he ſhould never win a Field 
in his life.. A great deal better it is, faith Afouluc, for a Captain.ro, be: wiſe by 
the loſs of other men, than by his own, and by the: neglect of; others, (who 
thereby have ſhipwrackt themſelves} to ſteer his courſe ſo that he ſplit-not up- 
a cat fame rock... i - | I it 

Many there be who, fancy the ſafety of an army tobe wrapt up in-the ſafety 

- him who commands it, and theretore will not have; him to hazard! his -per« 

n, but a diſtintion mult be allowed. here, for if the Prince or Monarch be in 
perion at the Medley, when he expoſeth himſelf to danger, he hazargdeth tore 
than hjs army, for he hazards the State and Commonwealth ; yet maniy' Princes 
have done it, Cyrus, the Great Alexander, Ceaſar, Henry the Fifth of iEngland,) 
and Henry the Fourth of France, Charjes Guſtavus the late King of: Sweden, all 
of them ſucceſsfully, and his Majeſty now raigning magnanimoyſly' at Warcyſter- 
But mdeed it ſhould not be done by them, but in extream neceſſity. But when 
we ſpeak of any other Generals,. except. Sdveraign. Princes, whatever name 
they bear, 1 ſay, he who will gothave them ro hazard their perſons; robs theat 
of one of the moſt eſſential qualities of their Office, and that is Courage.;.If q 
great. Captain be never-ſo prudent, never ſo- knowing in the Military. Att, : xs 
ver ſo vigilant, .neverſo induſtrious, if he be 'not ſont, all the-ireſt: 38 worth 
nothing. © Nor do 1 mean for all that, that he ſhould be raſb,there js aidifference 


between 


. 
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between ſtaring and ſtark mad. He ſhould not hazard his perſon but where his 
preſence is neceſſary, as when he ſees or underſtands that in time. of Battel the 
eaemy is prevailing againſt ſuch a part of .his army, thither he ſhould run, for _ 
his preſence may reſtore the fight, as hath been ſeen a thouſand times, and it is tn ſeveral 
certain, that in time of aQion, hardineſs is more neceſſary than prudence. Nei- occafions. 
ther is it enough for him, in time of Battel to hazard bimſelf, but he muſt da 
it alſo in viewing thole Forts and Towns which he is to beſiege, or the ground 
where he is cither ro fight or encamp, yet he ought to be ſo well guarded, that 
he may not be ſurpriz'd by any ſudden eruption, or the ambuſh of. an enemy, as 
the Roman Conſuls Marcellus, and Claudius were by one of Harmbals. Nor muſt 
a Generals courage ſtop here, for where he finds his advantages , fears the 
weakening of his own, or the ſtrengthening of his enemies forces, he ſhould 
not only hazard, but ſhould dare the enemy to Batrel, and fight ir boldly ;, for 
occaſion is ſo diſdainful and nice, that if you do not court her when {he offers Fronte capilies 
her ſelf, you will hardly ever find her in ſo good an humour again.. Let: it not =, peſihad 
be ſaid that a General may be couragious, and yet not hazard himſelf. He muſt Py 
ſhew his courage ſometimes, yea many times, It is good for him to be cautious, 
but he muſt be adventurous too, and if he be not this, he may happily preſerve 
what he hath gain'd,but cannot probably make any conſiderable new Conqueſts 
and it is upon ſuch a ſubject that Monluc ſaith, Un Chef qui craint, ne fera rien 
de bon, a Chieftain who fears will never do good. , : 

- Butl think I hear ſome ſay, that a General ſhould hazard his perſon leaſt of - 
all in Battel, becauſe if he fall, the rout of the army immediately, follows. 1 Conn x R 
prom it hath ſometimes fallen out ſo, but that, muſt not make a general rule; wyemſelres io 
or as the ſafeth of an army conſiſts not in the ſafety of the General, ſo the loſs Bartel, 


Wu. | 


of an army follows not neceſſarily the loſs of a General. Many brave Generals 

and Captains(when their armies are irrecoverably routed in the field) are forc'd 

to fly, and ſo preſerve themſelves to better fortunes; ſo on the other hand many 

armies have been ſay'd, and have gain'd the day, after their Generals have either 

fled out of the field, or been kilPd in it. At a Battel fought with the mperiali/ts Loſs of a Ges 
in the year 1638, Pal:ſgrave Birksfeld fled with moſt of his General perſons, Þeral doth 
yet his army gain'd the Vitory; and in our own days the Generals of three ar- entry a 
mies, join'd at that time all in one, fled before the Battel was half fought, yet ih 

the miſhap was that the General who fought againſt them, and bravely kept 

the field, loſt the honour of the day. Tiexs Livins tells us, that the two Decss, 

Father and Son, both Conſuls in two ſeveral Battels which the Romans fought 

with their neighbours in Italy, when they ſaw their own men began to fly, con- 

ſecrated and deyoted themſelves and their prevailing enemies to Mother Tellus, 

and all the Infernal ſpirits, with all the Helliſh rites of that Heathen aftion de- _ - . 
ſcrib'd at length by Livy, that thereby the Roman army might recover the ho- ſaftances for! 
nour of the Field well near loſt,and fo they being bravely mounted rode among X OR 
the thickeſt of their enemies, where valiantly fighting, both of them were 

killd, which made Victory preſently turn over to the Romans. But we muſt not 

believe with Z:vius, that the Conſuls bequeathing themſelves ſo heartily to the 

Devil was ſo acceptable a ſacrifice to heaven, or ſo ſupererogatory as to move 

the Gods to reward it with ſucceſs to their party ; no, it was that exceſs of ya- 

lour which they ſhew'd in the aCtion, that encourag'd the flying Romans to turn 

head, and follow their Generals in that deſperate Charge, and I doubt not but b 

the deaths of their Conſuls exaſperated] them,and put an edge on their revenge; 

and that procur'd them the Victory. The ſame Author informs us that a Roman 
Conſul, one Perils Letus fighting bravely againſt the Ligurims was killd, to 
revenge whoſe death the Romans fought ſo well, that they chac'd their enemies 

out of the Field. Polybixs in his ſecond Book ſpeaks of a yery remarkable Bat- 
tel which two Roman Conſuls fought with two Gallick Kings, the two Conſuls 
having marched with two ſeveral armies two ſeveral ways by a ſtrange Chance 

met in ſucha manner, that one of them began the skirmiſh witÞ the Van of the 

Gazls army, when the other began to attack their reer, but at the firſt ſhock. 

one of the Conſuls was kill'd, to revenge whoſe death his army charg'd and 

fought thorough the Gals, routed them: totally, killd on the place forty thon- 

ſand; and took ten thouſand, with _—_ of their Kings. The Theban Epaminondas 
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got his mortal wounds at Martizea, whereof he died that night, yet was his 
army victorious. 

But to come nearer hotne and our own days, Maurice Duke of Saxe in the 
Emperour Charles the Fifths time, was kill'd in that Battel he fought with 
Albere Marqueſs of Brandenburg, yet his _ got the victory. A little be. 
fore that time the Duke of Bowrbor was the firſt man thar was kill'd at the 
aſſault of Rowe, which did ſo enrage the army , whereof he was General, 
that it never gave over ſtorming the Walls till they enter'd them, and then 
ſackt the City. The Prince of Orange who ſucceeded that Bourbon in the 
command of that ſame Imperial army, was killd in a hot encounter with the 
| Florentine General Ferrucei , yet his army was Viftorious. The great King 

of Sweden, Guſtavus Adolphus, was killd even as the Bargel of Latzen began, 
yet did his army fight bravely the whole day, and forc'd the Imperialſts to 
go out of the field at night. I knew Feltmarſhal Xn#phauſm a good Com- 
mander, while he was marſhalling the few forces he had at Haſalon in the 
Biſhoprick of Munſter againſt one Laterſam Lieutenant General to the Elefor 
of Colen, ſhot dead, upon which one Cratzenſtein, who commanded next the 
Feltmarſhal, gave the enemy ſo gallant a charge, that Zaterſams little arm 
was defeated, and himſelf taken. And to conclude, a General may loſe 
more to his Prince, by too much care to preſerve his own perſon, than by 
freely hazarding it. Now as our General is bound to give proofs of his 
courage, ſo intime of action he ought to be of an excellent temper, for if. at 
that time he be tranſported with vanity, Þ prongs 1g; credulity ; or other 

erturbations of ſoul, he may either hazard too much, or not hazard ar all , 

or theſe or any of theſe paſſions may move him to give thoſe Ocders and Com- 
mands which may eaſily make him loſe the day, and with it the ſervice of his 
Mafter, and his own Reputation for ever. 


EHAP. XY. 


Of Intelligence, Spies, and a General Scoutmaſter. 


- 


A Man can ſcarcely ſpeak of a careful General, but you will hear him ſay, 
that he had always good intelligence, bur I can tell him that no General 


To. look for EVET liv'd that had always good intelligence, nor is it at all poſlible. But cer- 


tainly it is the duty of all Commanders, eſpecially thoſe who lead armies, to 
endeayour to get Intelligence of their enemies deſigns, counſels, projects, mo- 
tions, and marches, their numbers, their ſtrength, their Artillery, the quality 
. of the Soldiers, whether young and raw, or old and experienced, but more 
| eſpecially of the qualifications, vertues and vices of him who commands in 
chief. And if a ſiege of a Town or a Caſtle be to be formed, to know the 
ſituation of the place, its manner of Fortification, Bulwarks, Parapets, Dit- 
ches, and outer works, what men are within it, what proviſions, what Muniti- 
ons of War, and what Artillery, and what Officers, particularly what a perſon 
the Governour is, how the Poſts are divided, and what numbers of men are 
aſlign'd for keeping every one of them, and many more particulars, that ac- 
cordingly the General may know how to take his meaſures, whether he ſhall 
preſently ſtorm it, or Block it, till he ſtarve the Garriſon out of it, or if he ſhall 
make his approaches and batteries againſt it. - 

_ Almoſt every Soldier can tell you, that in all armies Intelligence is the life of 
action, but how to get good —_—_— to which a General or any Comman- 
der may truſt, is an Art yet to be found out, and I ſay more, it will m— = 

oun 
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found, ſo long as that remains true (and it will remain rye till the Heavens To get crue 
be roll'd up like a ſcroll) which Truth it ſelf hath ſaid,and it is this, Thar all mers eng 
' ave lyars, and ſo long as men are fo, what Intelligence ſhall men þelieve. We VOY fo 
are not to expect it from Angels, and the Devil is a.lyar from the beginning, *:.: - - / 
To confirm this by one inſtance which is unqueſtionable, What Intelligence I9ſtanced. 
durſt the leader of Gods people rruſt, when ten of theſe twelve Intelligencers, 

which by Gods appointment were ſent to ſpie the Land of Promiſe, - did by 

their fearful and falſe relations make the people murmur.. This truth of the un- 

certainty of all Intelligence in Military affairs, which 1 aſſert, will beſt appear 

if we examine all the kinds of Intelligence that can be had, and theſe | ſuppoſe 

can be no more bur two, publick and —_ Intelligence. Every one of theſe 

will admir of a ſubdiviſion, for both of them are of ſeveral ſorts. . : 

Publick Intelligence is got firſt by thoſe parties whether ſtronger or weaker, Publick Intel- 
whether of Horſe or Foot, that are ſent either from an army, a part of it, or ligence by | 
from a Garriſon, to learn thoſe things, or ſome of them that I have mention'd —_ \ wal 
in the beginning of this Chapter. If the party be to go far, it is to be the * 
ſtronger, and co divide, ſome part of it is to ſtay behind at ſome paſs or ſtrait, 
to ſecure the retreat of thoſe who adyance further. Now ſuppoſe this ſtrong 
party meets no oppoſition, but returns ſafely, the Intelligence they bring is ei- vere 
ther from the Country people, which ſignifies bur little, and for moſt part juſt be, 
nothing, or elſe the party hath taken ſome Priſoners. Theſe can tell you how 
ſtrong they conceive your enemy is, where he was yeſterday, or where he was 
this morning, but cannot tell you where he will be this night or to morrow, nor 
can they tell you any of his deſigns or intentions ; and if any of the two, either 
Country people or Soldiers undertake to reveal the fecrets of the Enemies Ge- 

'neral to you, you are unhappy if you truſt them, for ordinarily they ſpeak ei- 

ther ignorantly or falfly ; and it is certain, that either a Fool or a Knave may : . $. 
ruin you if you believe either of them. The two Roman Conſuls Yeruriue, and Two Ioſtan- 
Poſtbumins loſt a brave army at Caudium, where they were ſhut up in the ſtraits © & 
of Mountains till they were contented to be diſarmed, and paſs ignominiouſly 

under the Gallows to redeem their lives from the Samnites , this miſhap befell 

them for truſting the Intelligence of the Country people, or Soldiers cloth'd 

like Country people, who aſſur'd them that the army of the Sammites was not 

within one hundred [ralian miles of them. You may read ir at large in Lvies 

Ninth Book. Curio, (eſar's Legate in Afick, a good Soldier, believ'd the In- 

telligence that ſome Priſoners whom he had taken from the enemy, gave him, 

which was, that Juba King of Mauritania was gone home from UVrica, and had 

taken moſt of his army with him, but had left behind him his Lieutenant Ge- 

neral Sabuca,. with ſome few forces, upon which the Credulous Curio marcheth 

out of his well fortified Camp,fought out the King who waited for him, fought 

and was beaten, hardly being able to make a retreat to his Leaguer, where he 

- loſt his life.” Caſay hath it in the Ninth Book De Bells Civils. 

When you ſend a ſmaller party for Intelligence, it muſt not be far, it is done pyyjick Toret- 
when an enemy is near; theſe are to diſcoyer, or as it is commonly called, to ligence by 
recognoſce, it is ordinarily of an odd or uneven number, as ſeven, nine, eleven, ſmaller par- 
thirteen, fifteen, or more. If it conſiſts of fifteen, three may go before, four <5 or 
follow to ſuſtain them, and then eight to receive the other ſeyen. Suppoſe aw wee 
they come ſafe back, they bring you word that at ſuch a diſtance they ſaw no : 
enemy at all, or they ſaw ſuch a number in ſuch a place, or they ſaw their 
whole army marching; you have reaſon upon this to draw up in Battel, if yon 
be not ſtrongly encamped, yer the marching army may prove Trees, or Cows 
at beſt; 1 have ſometime ſeen the like of this fall our. But this weaker party 
perhaps brings you a Priſoner or two, if ſo, it hath done much; but what you - 
are to truſt to of a Priſoners Intelligence, I have already told you. And here, 
as the Proverb goes, a Tartar may be taken, your party may be beaten, and 
ſome of them if nor all made Priſoners ; you will ſay you care not, none of them 
can tell your intentions; I believe you, but if that be true, then thoſe you take | 
from your enemy, can tell as lictle of his. But you will ay upon a march ſuffi- Nor thar of 
cient Officers ſhall be ſent with theſe parties which are called forlorn Hopes, Officers ; 
(and ſo they may be called if an enemy be near) and theſe will bring in true ln- 
telligence 3 yet for all their ſufficiency they may bring you. ſuch news as may 
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prejudice you if you give abſolute truſt to them, for the beſt of men may be 
miſtaken, and may miſtake things. Take two notable examples of this, Ceſar 
marching againſt the Helvet5ans, commanded Labienus with two Legions with 
all poſſible ſpeed to go before, and poſſeſs a hill not far from the Enemies 
Cawp, this at a Curſory march he did; Ceſar warcheth with the reſt of his 
army, but ſent one Conſidins a Tribune of great experience, and approved va« 
lour before,to bring him certain word in what poſture the Switzers were : Con- 
ſidius miſtakes the two Legions which were with Labiems, to be Helve- 
t5ans, and when Ceſar with his army was within one [ralian mile and a half of 
that place, Conſedius came poſting to him, and aſſur'd him the enemy was Ma- 
fter of the hill Zabierus ſhould have poſſeſt,and avouched he knew them by their 
Arms and Colours to be Helverians, and which was worſe, he told him he could 
not learn what. was become of the two Legions. This Intelligence made the 
great Ceſar immediately alter his reſolution, which was to have fallen on the 
Helvetians that very day, for he was in great want of Proviſions : Well, he - 
drew off, and encamped on the next hill, and when the day was well ſpent, he 
came to know that Labienus and his two Legions had poſſeſt that hill as they were 
appointed, that Conſidius had out of fear imagin'd the Romans to be Switzers, 
and that the enemy was march'd away far enough. Caſar ſteps aſide to look for 
bread to his hungry army 5 the fooliſh Helvetians thinking he had fled for fear, 
follow'd him to their loſs, otherwiſe they had eſcap'd him for that time, erhaps 
for good and all. Thus Cgſar by miſintelligence was like to have Io a fair 
opportunity to fight his enemy z and whom ſhould he truſt, if he might not truſt 
a Veteran Captain, and as himſelf calls him, Rez Altar peritsſſimum, moſt ex- 
pert in Military affairs? : | 

The ſecond inſtance is, when Francs: the firſt made his Retreat from Lazn- 
drecy and Guiſe, he encamped one night in view of the Emperour Charles the 
Fifth, who follow'd him, making ſhow as if he intended to fight Charles the next 
day ; about break of day one Zalaſar a brave and experienced Captain, was 
ſent to diſcover, who at his return aſſur'd the Emperour that the French Kin 
was lying ſtill in the ſame poſture he was in the night before, and that a Regi- 
ment of Switzers had the outer guards, and ſeveral pieces of Artillery with 
them : fair daylight made his error known,the French army was got clear away, 
thoſe that Zalaſar took for Switzers were the Emperours own guards of Germans, 
and his Pieces of Ordnance were old Trunks of Trees. This made the poor 
Gentleman ridiculous to that whole army, in which he formerly had ſo much re- 
ſpect, and did worſe than that, for his miſintelligence loſt him his Maſters fa» 
vour, who by it loſt the opportunity of taking his advantage of the reer of 
the French army. i 

If you ask me what ſhall be done in this caſe, I anſwer, the uſual cuſtom muſt 
be followed, Intelligence muſt be both ſought and bought ; for parties, forlorn 
Troops, ſmaller bodies of Horſe, and ſometimes of Foot, muſt be ſent out 
for Intelligence : neither can any army, or part of an army march with any ſe- 
curity, unleſs ſome be ſent before to diſcover. The want of theſe made the Ro- 
man army under Flaminizs become a prey to Hannbal at the Lake Thraſimenes, 
where the Conſul loſt his life. I am not fo vain as to give any new rules tor In- 
telligence ; all I pretend to in this place is to demonſtrate that no Intelligence 
can be ſo exaftly good, but it may prove wrong, nor can any be ſent for In- 
telligence be they never ſo witty and expert, but they may miſtake. Neither is 
there any Intelligence more to be doubted or misbelieved than that which 
comes from an enemy ; Sabin one of Ceſars Legares truſted what Ambiorrx a 
petty King of the Gazls in publick hoſtilicy with him, reported ; this coſt the 
lives of a Legion and five Cohorts of Romans, beſides that of the Legate him- 
ſelf. Cicero another Legate not giving truſt to the ſame Ambiorix, fav'd him- 
fclf and his Legion till Ceſar came and reliev'd him out of eminent danger. 

There be other ways of publick Intelligence by ſhots of Cannon or Muſquets, 
from Hills, Mountains, Towers, or Trees, as alſo by Beacons with ſmoke by 
day, and fire by night. I confeſs in ſome caſes there can be no better way found 
out, yet theſe may readily prove uncertain,as many times they have done, for 
your Centinels and Guards may make theſe ſhots and ſigns upon miſapprehenſi- 
ons, and ſo diſturb you with falſe alarms, or an enemy may have Speirs your 
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Guards and Centinels, and by giving you no ſign, or falſe ſigns, ruin you. 
Intelligence may alſo be given publickly from the Steeples and Towers of be- 
ſieged places, and from Mountains without, by either Cannon or fire, by ſigns, 
and Counter.figns, yet all of them may be miſunderſtood, miſcarcied, or be- 
m__ But more of this in my Diſcourſe of Beſieged Cities, Towns, and 
Caſtles, | | | 1 On 

Private Intelligence is got by word, or by writing either from thoſe who py; 1 
dwell and converſe with your enemy, or thoſe you ſend among your enemies ligence by 
diſguiſed as their friends. To corrupt a Secretary of a Prince or a General, is word, or by 
2 good way for Intelligence; and to do this, he who commands an army muſt writ, 
ſpare no Gold, and therefore a Parſimonious General will have but bad private 
Intelligence, or rather none at all. Governours of Forts, and Officers to whom 
Poſts are intruſted, either in Garriſon or Field, muſt be tried how they may be 
corrupted. This is an excellent way for Intelligence, and makes the deſtruCti- 
on of an enemy eaſie, and it ought to be attempted, eſlay'd, and proſecuted 
with all earneſtneſs, prudence, and ſecrecy. One will do wiſcly to ſeem to give 
full credit to the Propoſals, Intelligence and promiſes of theſe Traytors, bur he 
muſt not always do it, for in this the rule will hold exa&tly, Diſce aiffidere, 
learn to diſtruſt. How many Generals and other great perſons have been chea- 
ted by ſuch ſeeming Traytors, Hiſtory and daily practice bear witneſs. In the 
time of the Civil Wars of France in Charles the Ninth's reign, a Proteſtant Offi- _ es ofcer 
cer within Orleance agreed with much ſecrecy to deliver one of the Ports to the. © 
enemy who belieg'd the Town, and accordingly ſome hundreds were admitted 
within the City, who were all Maſſacred, and a number of great Guns and Muſ- 
quets were fir'd on thoſe who were following, after the Portculleys were let 
down, and the Drawbridg was pluckt up. Sir Philip Sidney was little better uſed 
with his Jntelligence out of Ao. Such an entertainment was prepar'd for five 
or ſix thouſand Spaniards, to whom Breda ſhould have been deliver'd in the 
night-time, when the Prince of Parma govern'd, if I remember right, but'when . 
they came near the Town, they grew jealous, and fo return'd with little loſs. 

In the next place Generals ought to have a .wary eye over their Secretaries ; 

I believe few of them truſt them with all their ſecrets, nor is it fit they ſhould. 

And what truſt can you give him, whois willing to betray his Maſter ro whom A Traytors 
he hath ſworn fidelity ? ſhould you not be afraid that he wilt rather betray you Intelligence 
to whom he hath ſworn none ? Yer this way of Intelligence hath in all ages been wa diftruſt- 
tried, and hath very often proy'd ſucceſsful, and therefore it muſt be ſtill pras. hon 

Ciſed, and ſomething mult be hazarded, for all cannot be made cockſure. 
Wallenſtein as was afterward well known, really intended to have betrayed the 

Emperour his Maſter, and all his armies , but the Duke of W:ymar and other 

Swedsſh Generals durſt not truſt him, till they got aſſurances, and before he could 

give theſe he was diſpatched to another world. Wherefore I ſay, ſomething 

muſt be adventur'd, but let it be done with all imaginable care and circumſpe- 

Ction, thar if your Intelligence fail you, the loſs may not be conſiderable: - 

Written Intelligence is very dangerous, both for the perſon that carries it, yricwnen th: 
for him who ſends it, and for him who receives it. lf the bearer of it be taken relligence 
he will no doubt be put to exquiſite tortures till he tell from whom he bronght dangerous. 
it, and be hang'd when he hath told it; this brings the ſender qr writer in dan- 
ger of his life, and the intercepting this written [ntelligence divulgeth ſome of 
his ſecrets to whom it is ſent, and fo puts him to new reſolutions, for though 
the advices he ſent be written in Cyphers,yet the art of finding keys for Cyphers So are Cy- 
is now common ; and though a Cypher be not unlockt, yet he ro whom it is Phers- 

directed, will rationally conclude it was unlockt.,and therefore will find it need- 
ful to fall upon new reſolves. Other manners of writing with illegible Ink, are Yer both to 
ſoon found out with fire aad water. But notwithſtanding all this there is a ne» be uſed. 
ceſlity of writing many times, and it muſt take its hazard. | 

Private intelligence by word of mouth is certainly the ſureſt way, (if any way 
of Intelligence can be ſure) provided the perſons imployed be witty, ſober, vi- 
gilant, and faithful. 'The firſt three qualifications may be known by converſa. Spies. 
tion, but the laſt only -by frequent trial, and yet he may be faithful to you -in 
many things, who may cheat you to purpoſe at the laſt blow. Theſe be the In- 
telligencers, whether men or women, who are properly called Spies, @ 
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whoſe Intelligence no prudent General, Governour, or good Officer will brild 
reſolutions, till it be confirm'd by ſeveral hands, and even then it will be need- 
ful ro walk with circumſpettion. We find in the life of Ceſar, writ both by him- 
ſelf and others, that he made it his great work to get Intelligence of his ene- 
mies poſture, doings, and deſigns, and that the wonderful celerity he uſed in 
all his expeditions, was the product of his Intelligence, yet did he never truſt 


_ any that eyer he got from either friend or enemy, till it was confirm'd to him 
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from others ; yet I have told you that his Intelligence did fail, it is true not ſo 
ofc as his Legates were abus'd by theirs, becauſe he truſted not fo.eafily. When 
Spies arc ſent, he who ſends them muſt ler them know none of his own deſigns, 
for theſe they may readily reveal. Theſe Spies are in a woful condition, for ſo 
ſoon as they are ſuſpeCted,they are immediately ſearch'd, and if any Papers be 
found abour them, either in theic Clothes, the ſoles of their ſhoos, their hair, 
hats, ſheaths of daggers or ſwords, they are put to torture, and then all they 
know for moſt part is reveal'd, and though no Papers be found with them, yer 
are they tortur'd to tell what perhaps they krow not, The Roman way to 
find out Spies was by a Trumpet or a Cryer to command all to their Huts and 
Tents, and thoſe who were then found wandering abroad, were apprehended, 
and examin'd for Spies. —” 

But 1 do not remember to have heard or read of a greater miſchief, that want" 
of Intelligence did to any than to the two famous Carthaginian Brothers, Hanni= 
bal and Aſdrubal-: for after the laſt*s arrival in Jraly, Hannibal faceth one Roman 
army, reſolving to hinder it to join with another, which he knew was tent to 
hinder his Brother to join with him; Aſdr»ba! faceth the other Roman army 
under Conſul Livixs, and provoketh him to Battel, but in vain. All the four 
armies are encamped and fortified, each diligently obſerving the motions of 
his adverſary. Yet. Claudius Nero the Conſul who oppoſed Hannibal, march- 
eth in the night with fix thouſand commanded Romans out of his Camp, joins 
with Livinz, who was at leaſt a hundred miles diſtant from him, without the 
knowledg of either of the two Brothers. Neither had Aſdrubal! any knowledg 


of the Conjunction but his own conjecture by the numbers of the Horſes 


that he ſaw go out'to watering, and the two Claſſicums, the Badges of two 
Conſuls; he retir'd that night, but was overtaken next day, beaten and 
killd. Nor did Hanmbal know any thing of the whole matter, till Nero 
was return'd in ſafety to the Roman Camp, and that he cauſed 4ſdrubals 
head to be thrown 'before one of the Gates of Hanmbals ; at the ſight where- 
of the Gallant Carthaginian wept, and ſaid, he now ſaw too well the for- 
tune of Carthage 5 meaning no doubt, that the Heavens were not to be any 
more Propitious to that powerful City, when ſuch two famous 'Warriors as 
himſelf and his valiant Brother were ruin'd for want of Intelligence. For, 


Duos wvult perdere, hos dementat Tpiter. 
Jove dements whom he intends to deſtroy. 


But to return to our Spies, to put them to death without mercy, or to 
uſe them worſe, hath been ſo ancient, and ſtill is ſo univerſal a practice, 
that to ſpeak any thing againſt the injuſticg of it , might juſtly make a man 
ridiculouily ſingular. In ancient times for moſt part they were tortur'd to. 
death, and little better are they uſed in the Modern War. But do not 
you think the Romans uſed Spies more mercifully at the Siege of Capua, who 
only cur. off their hands and noſes, and fo let them depart in peace. : 

Ceſar who was merciful enough, and made great uſe of Spies himfſelt, 
cauſed the hands of two meſſengers to be cut off, who were taken carrying 
Letters from Corduba to young Pompey ; and in the ſame War he appreher- 
ded ſour Spies in his Camp, one was a Soldier, and three were Slaves, thc 
Soldier he beheaded, but the Slaves he Crucified. So you ſee Soldiers 


muſt be ſubje& to the puniſhment of Spies if they ſuffer themſelves to be im- 


ployed in their office. But ſince Spies are made uſe of by all Commanders 
m the Wars, by all Generals, nay by all Princes, why 1s there a more e- 
vere animadyerſion againſt them, than againſt Robbers, Murderers, yea. —_ 
| ricides * 
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ricides? They are not only allowed, made uſe of, and commended, but 
bountifully rewarded by thoſe who imploy them; why then is not there 
ſome capitulation for them, or at leaſt ſome greater mirigation of their pu- 


niſhment, than ro deliver them over to the cruelcy of a Burcherly Hangman, Spies may be 
to whip, torture, hang, ſpit and quarter them? Certainly their Office is lawfully uſed. 


lawful, otherwiſe lawful Princes would not make uſe of them; why are 

they then ſo horcibly puniſhr for going about their duty ?. Yes, afluredly their 
Office is lawfal, ſince Moſes by Gods own appointment ſent a dozen of them 

to ſpy the Land of Canaan, one whereof was Caleb, who went in and poſleſt 

his ſhare of it, and another of the Twelve was Joſhzah, who thereafter was 

Captain General of the {f-aetitiſh Army. Two Spies were likewiſe ſent.to 

Fericho, who ow'd the ſafety of their lives to the Harlot Rachab, and when 

they lodg'd at ſuch a womans houſe, had they not been ſent by Gods own 

people, might not a man have ſaid; that Knaves and Whores were well met 

together? | 

| But to conclude, if Spies eſcap'd without very ſevere puniſhment, Camps, 

Armies, and all Fortified places would be peſter'd with that baſe, though 

neceſſary Canaille. | FE: 

The Engliſh have a General Officer whom; they qualifie with the Title of 


Scoutmaſter General, | have known none of them abroad, but I hear in ſome 5gy.maner 
places of Jraly they have ſomething very like; him, and that - is, 1! Capitano di General. 


Spians, the Captain of the: Spies. I cannot believe that this Scoutmaſter, or this 
Captain hath any thing to do with that Intelligence, which I called publick, and 
is got by parties-whether of -Horſe or Footz. for the commanding theſe out, and 
the keeping the Liſts of their Turns or Toures belongs properly to the Major 
Generals, and ſeyeral Majors of Regiments both of the Cavalry and Infantry, 
none whereof I conceive will ſuffer the Scoutmaſter to uſurp their Office. They 
muſt then only have the regulation of the private Intelligence, wherein no 
doubt they may eaſe the General of the Army very much. But being that Spies 
are properly under their command, if this Scoutmaſter General, or this Caps- 
ano ds Spiani be taken Priſoner by the enemy, whether he may be ranſom'd 
and uſed as an Officer, or hanged as a Spy, is a queſtion, - which becauſe I can- 
not determine, I ſhall leave it as a Probleme. The French have lately conſtitu- 
ted a Captain of Guides, who perhaps is the Captain of Spies I ſpeak of. 
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CHAP. - XVL 
Embatteling by the Square-root, examined and rejefted. 


HE great Apoſtle of the Gentiles tells vs, That the faſhion of this world 
periſheth;, And truly 7 admire not at all;that Embarttelling Bodies of Foot 


Several kinds and Horſe by the Square-root is worn out of faſhion, but 7 admire much thar 
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ever it was in faſhion. I ſhall not offer to prepoſſeſs my Reader with a bad opini- 
on of it till 1 inform him of the thing it ſelf. Authors mention Batallions ſquare 
of men, and Batallions ſquare of ground, | Batallions of a large front, and 
doubled Batallions. To theſe by the permiſſion of thoſe Speculative Martialiſts, 
I ſhall add another, and that is a Batallion ſquare both of-men and ground, 
whereof 1 do not remember that T haye heard afiy of them either ſpeak or 
Write, ; l | 

It will be requiſite for that Commander who intends to draw up his Compa- 
ny, Regiment or Brigade by the.Square-root, -to have Tables of ſeveral num- 
bers by him, whereof the Siewr de'-Preiſſac, Bockler, and Whithorne (who tran- 


- ſlated Machiavellp his Art of War into'Ergl;/h) have been at the trouble to leave - 


ſome behind them, butto little purpoſe; ' for any ordinary Arithmetician can 
make a ſquare number, which'isnothing elſe-but a number multiplied in it felf. 
As 3 multiplied by gy produceth 9,9.-multiplied'by 9 produceth 8 r, 3: multiplied 
by[81 produceth 656:1zin ir ſeltmultiply 6361rthe produtt will be 430467 2 1,and 
ſo in infinitum. But oblerye firſt, that allnumbers are not ſquare, and of theſe thar 
are (quare you may extract the root without a fraction, as a 100 is a fquare num- 
ber, becauſe the root of it is 10 without a fraction ; for 10 multiplied by 10 
produceth a 100. But when you extraGtthe root of a number that is not ſquare, 
you mult take the neareſt, as 10 and 11 are-not ſquare numbers, and therefore 
you mult take the root of 9, aad' that is 3, now 3 multiplied by 3 prodacerh 
bur nine, and ſo in 10 you have the fraRion of one,and in 11 of two. Obſerve, 
ſecondly,that every number above 10 hath for its ſquare a number above a 100, 
as 11 multiplied by 11 produceth 121. Obſerve thirdly, that the root of a 
ſquare figure is the ſide of it, and in a quadrate ſquare all the fides are of a like 
length ; ſo that if you would know the ſuperficial contents of a ſquare figure 
zquilateral, you multiply the number of one ſide by it ſelf, as by example if the 
number of one ſide of that figure be a 100 men, the Produ&t will be 10000: Burt 
if it be an oblong ſquare, that is, which hath two ſides longer than the other 
two, you are to multiply the length of one of the longeſt by the length of one 


' of the ſhorteſt; as by example, there is an oblong ſquare, whereof each of two 


ſides contain a 100 Foot, and each of the other two ſides but 50, multiply then 
the m_ by the ſhorteſt, that is a 100 by 50, the Produtt will be five 


 thouſan 


Barallions 

ſquare of 

men, how 
made. 


This being premiſed, if you would have a ſquare Batallion of men, you are 
firſt to ſee what the number of your men is, and-next extradt the root of that 
number, and according to it, form your Body of equal number of men in rank 
and file. As the number of your men to be marſhall'd is 256, which was the 
number of the Grecian Syntagma or Company, extract the root of 256, you 
will find it to be 16, for 16 multiplicd by it ſelf, producerh 256, and therefore 
your rank and your file muſt each corfift of 16 men, this is a Batallion ſquare 
of men. Or ſuppoſe your number to be 6560, you will find it is not a ſquare 
number, and therefoze you muſt take the root of the next ſquare number to 
6560, and that you will find to be 6561, the root whereof you will find to be 
81, for 81 multiplied by it ſelf produceth 6561, and therefore to marſhal 6560, 
you muſt make your rank conſiſt of 81 men, and your file of as many. But 
truly you will not find this ſo eaſfie to be qone in the field,as on a piece of Paper, 


and when you haye done it, perhaps you will ſay it was not worth the half of 
your pains. : | To 


» 


| 
| 


— — — 
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To make a Batallion ſquare of ground is to atlow no more ground to your 
front or your rank, than you do to your file or flank, and for this they will give 
you a rule which will be hard ehough to follow on any ſudden occaſion, and it 
is this, allow ſeven foot ih length, and three in breadth for every Soldier; mul- 
tiply the number of men you are to marſhal by three, and divide the Product 
by ſeven, then extraCt the ſquare root of the Quotient, that will be the number 
of men for your file, by the number of men in your file, you are to divide the 
whole number of men in your Batallion,and the Quotient of that will be thenum- 
ber of men for your rank. This is a little harſh,yet I cannot make it clearer, per- 
haps an example will clear it. Suppoſe your men to be 1600, the ordinary num- 
ber of weakBrigades,mulriply 1600 by three;the Product is 4800.Divide 4800 by 
ſeven, the Quotient will be 685,with a fraction of five. When you extract the root 
of 685, {becauſe it is not a ſquare number) you mult take the neareſt, and thar 
will be 26, for that multiplied in it ſelf produceth 6976, and this wants but nine 
of 685. Then by the rule your file conſiſts'of 26, and by it you are to divide 
your 1600Mmen, and you will find the Quotient to be 61, with a remainder or 
fraction of 14 ; ſo by this rule your rank conſiſts of 61 men, and conſequently 
your 1600 men come to be 61 in rank, and 26 in file, for 61 multiplied by 26 
produceth 1586, which with the fraCtion of 14 makes juſt 1600. Now three 
foot being allowed to every man in rank (according to the ordinary computati- 
on) 61 men in rank poſleſſe 183 foot of ground, and ſeven foot being allowed 
for every man in file, the ground the 26 poſſeſs, is 182 foot, which wants bur 
one of the 183, and that proceeds from the fraction of 14. And hereby you 
have your Batallion of 1600 men to poſſeſs equal ground, though the rank 
conſiſt of 61, and the file but of 26; And this you will think is very pretty to ſee 
or look on, whether it be worth your labour or not, you can belt te!] after you 
have order'd it, which I ſuppoſe you will not do without ſome trouble. Beſides, 
inthis computation (as 1 have often ſaid) there is an inexcuſable error com- 
mitted by moſt men in reckoning Diſtances and Intervals, for they ſtill reckon 
as many of them, as there be mea in rank and file, as here, they make 61 Inter- 
vals in front, becauſe there are 61 men in front, whereas really there are but 
60 Intervals, and in the file they make 26 Intervals, becauſe there are 26 men in 
file, whereas really there can be no more but 25 Intervals. And th: ſe two miſtakes 
will quickly make a vaſt alteration in your Batallions ſquareneſs of ground. 

A Doubled Bartallion is ſo called, when the rank conſiſts of twice as many 
men as the file doth. The way to marſhal it is this : The men you have to order, 
thejr number being known, double on paper, for you will, 1 ſuppoſe, find that 
more eaſie, than to double their number really in the field. Then extra&t the 
{quare-root of that double number, and that muſt be the number of men for 
your rank, and the half of that muſt be the number of men for your file. As 
by example, you are to marſhal 3200 men (the nuniber of ancient Regiments) 
in a Doubled Batallion, double them, and ſay you have 6400; extract the 
ſquare root of 6400, you will find it to be $0, for 8o multiplied by 80, pro- 
duceth 6400, and ſo you muſt marſhal your 3200 men 80 1n rank, and 4o be- 
ing the half of 80, your file muſt conſiſt of 40 men, for multiply 89 by 40, 
the Produtt is 3200. Take an example of a number that 1s not ſquare, and ler 
your men be 2500 ; double theſe, and fo they are 5020, look for the ſquare- 
root of 5000, you will not find it exaQtly, becauſe it is not a ſquare number, 


and therefore you are to take the neareſt, and that will be 51, for 71 multipli- 


ed in it ſelf produceth 5041, and that is 41 more than the double number of 


number of your file, this you cannot do exactly, becauſe 71 is an odd number, 
you mult therefore take 35, and that is the half of 50, and ſo make your file 
ro conſiſt of 35 men, and you will be near right, for 71 being multiplied by 
35, produceth 2485, which wants but 15 of your number of 2500. We read 
that the Spaniards uſed theſe Batallions in the times of old, but now they do not. 

A Batallion of a large front is that in which there are many more men in the 
rank, than in file. Theſe Batallions may be form'd eaſily, and they are thoſe 
which are now univerſally uſed, but the ſquare root men will needs give us a 
rule for it, which is of a harder digeſtion than the practice of the thing it ſelf. 
Yet 1 ſhall tell you what it is; you ſhall divide your whole men by that number 
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of which you intend your front ſhall conſiſt, and the Quotient of that Diviſt- 
on ſhall be the number of your file; as by example, you are to marſhal a 1000 
men, and you intend they ſhall be 5o in rank, divide the 1000 by 50, the Quo- 
tient is 20, and ſo your 1000 men ſhall be 50 in rank, and 20 in file. But if you 
intend to have a 100 in front, you divide a 1000 by a 100, and the Quotient 
will be 10, and ſo your Batallion hath a 10 in front, and 10 in file, for a 100 
multiplied by 10 produceth a 1000. We may ſafely conclude 10000 men may 
be marſhaPd in this form of Batallion, with the half of this Arithmetick, and 
is daily praCtiſed. For at this time all Bodies of Foot drawn up eithet ten or fix 
deep, and Bodies of Horſe three deep, are Batallions of large fronts, and are 
marſhal*d very well by thoſe 'who neither know,or ever did hear of a fquare-roor. 

But let me add totheſe Theoretical marſhallings of a Batallion ſquare both 
of men and ground, let the number of your men be what it will. And thus, 
Make firſt as many men in file as in rank, and then you have a Battallion ſquare 
of men. In the next place allow no more diſtance between your ranks than 
you do between your files, and then your Batallion is ſquare of ground likewiſe. 
As for example, you are to draw up 2500 men, extract the root of that number, 
you will find it tobe 50, for 50 multiplied in it ſelf produceth 2500, and there- 
foreyourrank muſt conſiſt of 50 men, and your file of 50 men, and conſequent- 
ly you have a Batallion ſquare of men; then allow as you muſt do, for every 
Combatant one foot to ſtand on, by that means every rank polleſſeth 50 foot, 
and every file 5o foot. Allow 49 Intervalsin the rank, for more there are not, 
and for every Interval three foot, amounts to 147 foot, and allow no more 
but three foot for every Interval in the file, you have likewiſe 147 foot for the 
Intervals of files; now add 147 to 50, which the fighting men fiand on, the 
aggregate will be 197, and ſo many foot of ground doth every rank poſleſs, 
and ſo much doth every file poſleſs ; and conſequently your Batallion of 2500 
is ſquare of ground as well as of men. Would you know how much ground this 
Batallion ſo marſhaPd poſleſſeth inall, multiply 197 by 197, and you will find 
the Produdt to be 38809 foot, which will be near eight Italian miles. But I hear 
you cry out that ſix foot are always allow'd for an Interval between ranks. 
But I anſwer you negatively, not always, for ſo many Foot are but allowed in 
a march, becauſe the length of a Pike requires that diſtance, when it is ſhoul- 
der'd, but ſtanding in Battel ready to give or receive the Charge with Pikes 
either order'd or advanced, three foot are ſufficient for the Pikemen as well as 
for the Muſqueteers; and when they Charge, one foot and a half of diſtance 
between ranks of Pikemen is enough. If you will then make uſe of this Batali- 
on of mine, let it be with Pikes advanced, but if you be pleas'd to follow my 
advice, you ſhall never make uſe of it at all. 

But all theſe forms of Battels fram'd by the ſquare-root, (except the Batalli. 
on of a large front, which is more ealily fram'd without ir than by it) are of 
much trouble and little uſe, they are theſe which bring feweſt hands to fight, 
and renders them apt to be ſurrounded, and fo are all Batallions that have 
deep files. Next by that manner of Embatteling you muſt conſtantly alter the 
forms and figures of your Battel, according as the numbers of your men in- 
creaſe or decreaſe, and in them there is a daily change. Captain Cruſo who En- 
gliſhed Du Preiſſacs Military Reſolves, in a Marginal Note calls Embatteling by 
the ſquare-roort an impertinent curioſity z and to what purpoſe, ſaith he, the 
fquare-root, ſince now all Ezrope marſhals their foot ten deep,except the Swede ? 
for he wrote near forty years ago. And to that ſame ſenſe at this time, I ſay, to 
what purpoſe the ſquare root, {ſince now all Exrope marſhals their foor fix deep, 
and their Horſe three deep, except the Hollander ? But I ſhall bring you a grea- 
rer authority againſt deep files, and ſquare-root Battels; Xenophor tells us when 
Cyr fought with Craſus for the Kingdom of Lidia, Creſus his army was mar- 


 ſhaPd both Horſe and Foot thirty deep, except his Mercenary cAgyptians, who 
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were ten thouſand, who would not, ſays he, abandon their Country cuſtom in 
making ſquare Bartels, and therefore their 10000 men were drawn up a 100 


in rank, and a 100 infile, and a 100 times a 109 makes 10c00. And ſo their 
Batallion was ſquare of men, and might have been alſo of ground if they al- 
low'd no greater Intervals of ranks than of files, which hardly they could do, 


being they were all offenſively atm'd with Pikes both long and ſtrong. But on 
' Tc | Author 
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Author faith that Cyrus was glad of this, wiſhing Creſ's whole army had been 
marſhaF'd a thouſand deep, for then he had ſooner deſtroy'd it,:as I have told 
you in the ſecond Chapter of my Diſcourſes of the Grecian Art of War. Yet 
Xenephon tells us that theſe e-£gyptians fought belt of any of Creſu his army, yea 
ſo long till they had fair quarter given them. And withal he informs us 
that Cyrus his own army (his Foot I ſuppoſe he means) were marſhaPd 24 deep, 
and tbat, was eight more than the depth of the Macedonian Phalanx. 


— — 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Modern 1a of Embatteling and Marſhallmg Armies. 


" A 5$ all Armies are marſhald according to the pleaſure of thoſe who com- 
mand them, ſo their pleaſure often is, and ever ſhould be over ruled by 

the circumſtances of time, the poſture of the enemy they have to do with, the 
Weather, the Sun, the Wind, and the ground on which they are to fight, if 
the General find by his foreparties, or Vancouriers, that his enemy is before 
him, drawn up in Battel, ready to receive him, he will do himſelf an injury ro 
march forward, for it is not to be fancied, that his adyerſary w:l] be ſo courte- 
ous as to permit him to marſhal his army, but will rake his advantage and fall 
upon him, before he cag draw up his Van, eſpecially if his march have been 
thorough any cloſe or ſtrait Country ; and in ſuch a condition as thar, a Gene- , $.,.,y - 
rals own ready wit and reſolution mult ſerve him for Counſellors, for there will ſhould have 2 
be no time given him to call a Council of War, But we ſpeak now of Embat- ready wir. 
teling Armies, when Generals have half the choice of the ground. 

The manner was in many places, and ſtill is in fome, to marſhal Armies in 
three diſtinct Bodies, one behind another, (8 A IErned the Vanguard, 
the ſecond the Battel, the third the Reer-guarT. But ſeveral times every one Armies mar- 
of thoſe conſiſted of three Bodies likewiſe, theſe were two wings of Horſe, and fhall'd in 
one Body of Foot 5 and when they march'd, theſe three great Bodies were _ diſtin 
called the Van, Battel and Reer. Their proper Title was to be called ſo when 
they marched, for many times when they drew up in order of Battels, it was in 
one Breaſt, - and then the Horſe were divided in two wings, and the Foot made 
the Battel. This was'done when the ground was very ſpacious, and to prevent 
ſurrounding, otherwiſe Armies ſeldom fight but in two Battels, if not in three. 
But as I ſaid, time, ground.the power of an enemy, miniſter occaſions to a Com- 
mander of an Army to alter the ordinary cuſtom, and frame a new method of 
his own to ſerve him for that opportunity. I ſhall give you one inſtance, and 
that of a mighty army, marſhal'd, as few before it have been, and l believe 
none ſince. It was that which Charles the fifth, and his Brother King Ferdinand ; 
had at Vienna, when they lookt for Sultan Solimar, the ground was very ſpaci- = 
ous, and thovgh their numbers were very great, yet thoſe of the Turk were How the 
very much beyond them, and they fear'd to be out-wing*'d by his numerous mighty Army 
Horſe. The order of their Battel was to be this if they had fought : They had * *b< Empe+ 
ſixty thouſand arm'd with Pikes, Halberts, Partiſans, and other long Staves, ay 
theſe were divided in three great Batallions, each of twenty thouiand ; on marſhal'd ar | 
the right hand ſtood one of them, on the left hand the ſecond, and the third in Yea. 
the middle. There were about fix or ſeven thouſand Harquebuſiers on foot, to 
attend each of theſe great Batallions of Pikes , who were to have ſeveral little 
Intervals thorough which theſe Harquebuſiers were to falley and fire inceflant- 
ly before the grand Batallions, till they ſhould be neceſlitared to retire through 
theſe ſame Intervals to the Reer, and then the Pikes were immediately to cloſe 
and fill up thoſe yoid places: Theſe three great Batallions ſeparated one from 


another, 
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another, made two great Intervals, in each of whith ſtood fifteen thouſand 


Horſe, Here then you fee npon the matter, one of the braveſt Armies of Chri- 
{tians that ever was marſhal'd in one front without reſerve (only ſome thouſands 
of men were order'd to guard the Baggage and Munirtions) ſcarce read of be. 
fore or ſince: Here you ſee the Pikemen make the Wings, whereas both before 
and fince they made the Body: Here you ſee the Firemen matſhal'd behind, and 
ordain'd to fally from their itation, and do their ſervice in the Van, and then to 
retire to their place according to the cuſtom of the ancient Grecian and Romar 
Velites, and not marſhal'd on the wings of the Pikes.. And here you ſee the 
Horſe, wha before that time and ſince made the wings of an army, make now 
the Body of it, ſtrongly flanked with Pikes ; this being the inverſion of for- 


. mer Ordinances of War, was then thought neceſſary to prevent the ſurround- 


ing, and the imperuoſity of the Tzrks-numerous Cavalry. 

Armies for moſt part now are marſhal'd in two diſtin& Bodies, the Van- 
gvard, and the Arreer-guard, which are commonly called Battel and Reſerve. 
But it is not only difficult, but purely impoſlible for any the moſt experienced 
General, to ſet down any one certain rule or order, whereby he may conſtantly 
keep one manner of marſhalling, or one form of Battel, as it is called forma 
aciei, though he could be aſlur'd that his. Regiments or Brigades of both Horſe 
and Footy ſhonld conſtantly continue of one ſtrength, ſince the place, ſituation, 
Houſes, Villages, Caſtles, Hills, Valleys,” rifing heights, hollow grounds, 
Waters, Woods, Buſhes, Trees, - and Marſhes, do occafion fuch alterations 
as make the form or mould of an Army caſt in one place, change fo much, as 
you ſhall not know the face of it on another piece of ground, perhaps not above 
cne or two hours march from the former. And in this, as I ſaid betore, the Ge- 
neral is toact his part, and take ſuch advantages as he may, and readily pofleſs 
himſelf of ſuch places, which being in the enemies power might do him pre- 
judice, One of his great cares in Embatteling would be to ſecure both his 
flanks, which are called the right and left hand of his Army with fome River, 
Brook, Ditch, Dike, or Retrenchmentr, if theſe cannot be ſo readily gor,then 
he may do it with the Waggons or Baggage of his Army ; for in time of-Bat- 
tel it is almoſt impoſlible for a Batallion or Body either of Horſe or Foot to 
ſtand when it is charg'd both in front and flank, and this is ordinarily done by 
overwinging, ſo that the ſtrongeſt in number hath the advantage, which the 
weaker ſhould endeavour to counterballance by art, policy, and ſtratagem, 

This makes me wonder how Charles the Fifth, a great Warrior, in his In- 
ſtruCtions to his Son Philip the Second, aſlerts that thirty thouſand Foot, and 
four thouſand Horſe is a ſufficient Army againſt any enemy how ſtrong ſoever, 
provided it be ſtill kept at that ſtrength, and freſh men put in their places, who 
are either put in Garriſons, or are kil'd or dead ; becauſe, faith he, hardly ſhall 
yen find any ground capable to contain'more without encumbrances. But him- 
ſelf found ground to marſhal one hundred and ten thouſand men at Yiemna, al- 
mecſt all in tromt 3 and if he find ground to marſhal theſe thirty four thouſand 
men, certainly it will be neceſlary to have a Reſerve of twenty thouſard. And 
aſſaredly greater numbers have the advantage of ſmaller, if they be well or- 
der'd to ſecond one another, whether the ground be ſpacious or narrow, Re- 
ſei ves being rightly placed. 

M ny are of opinion, and it is grounded on reaſon enovgh, that Horſe and 
Foot fight beſt together, but they differ in the way, for ſome would have one 
Regiment of Horſe, with two Regiments of Foot, or if the Cavalry be ſo 
ſtrong, a Regiment of Horſe for every Regiment of Foot, and marthal'd alter- 
nately ;, as firſt, a Regiment of Horſe, and then one of Foot, and fo with the 
reſt. Others like not this ſo well, but like betrer to fortifie their Squadrons 
with Plottons of Muſqueteers, who give their Vollics inceſſantly, before the 
Horſe come to their Charge, and this aſſuredly doth exceedingly diſorder and 
damnific Bodies of Horſe before they can come to make uſe of their Piſtol or 
ance, for the Lance is not yet out of faſhion with the Polonians, Hungarians, 
Trar ſyluanians, and Walachians, belides thoſe of more Eaſterly Nations. Of 
this manner of mixing Foot with Horſe, Guſtavus Alolphns made good uſe in 
his Wars with Pole, and in Germany too, eſpecially at the Battel of Legpſick. 
But that great Prince was notthe firſt that invented ir, it was uſed inthe world 

many 
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many ages before him among the ancient Grecians, Romans, and Germans tOO as 
I have already ſhewn you. Colign; the famous Admiral of France had ordinarily 
Harquebuſiers of Foot mixt with his Horſemen ;, and truly as I think, Muſque- 
teers have done, and can do good ſervice againſt Horſe before they come to 
the Charge; fol conceive in the Charge, Pikemen well arm'd for the defenſive, 
would notably aſſiſt Horſemen if they were interlin'd with them. But it ſeems 
Generals think not ſo, becauſe they do not uſe it. ws | | 

But in the marſhalling Armies there is great difference of opinions concerning 
the Intervals between the greater Bodies, whether theſe be Regiments or Bri- 
gades, Some allow but 24 foot of ground betweenthem, and they fay if they 
be greater, the enemy may eaſily get into theſe void places, and fo fall upon 
the flanks of the ſeveral Bodies and ruin them, a conſideration that carries much 
reaſon with it. -Burt truly this order is good if the Army be drawn up in one 
front, without any Reſerve. Rut if it have a Reſerve theſe narrow Intervals in 
the Battel render it uſeleſs,nay they may help to ruin it. My reaſon is this, a Re- 
ſerve is appointed to advance againſt an enemy, at one of theſe three occaſions, 
which are when the Battel is weary,when it is in danger, and when it is beaten, 
Now in none of theſe three can the Reſerve be ſteedable if there be not ground 
for it to advance, to draw up, and to fight, but who can imagin that a Brigade 
of three hundred men in front, in the relerve, can advance, draw up, and fight 
on a ſpot of ground twenty four foot broad, or yet on a plot of ground. three 
hundred foot broad, for there they ſhould only have ground to ſtand on, but no 
room to handle rheir arms, eſpecially their Muſquets. Burt it will be yet worſe if 
the Brigades of the Battel be flying, and theſe of the Reſerve advanceing, for 
there ſhall be in that caſe ſuch a medley, and an Embarras, that they ſhall ruin 
one another without the help of an enemy. 

1 ſuppoſe for theſe or the like reaſons,others allow as much Interval between 
two Brigades marſhald in the Battel as can contain a Brigade drawn up behind i; 
in the Reſerve.,all the Brigades being ſuppoſed to be of alike ſtrength and num. 


ber. And thereby whether the Battel reel, faint, or fly, the Reſerve may com, uh 


up to the ſhock with an enemy, without any empeachment given to it by thg 
flying Brigades of the Battel, and thereby a fair opportunity given to thoſe 
who fled or retir'd, to rally on the ground whereon the Reſerve ſtood, which 
was the order the ancient Romans kept in their three Batallions of Haſtati, Pr;y. 
cipes, and Triari, as | have at length ſhewn you in my Diſcourſes of their- Art 
of War. And it ſeems in the days of Charles the Fifth about a hundred and 
twenty years ago, the Intervals between Batallions were ſo narrow, that the 
Reſerves could give them little or no aſſiſtance, whereof he complains in his 
Inſtructions to his Son; for he ſaith they were all drawn up in direct lines, (theſe 
are his words) that if you beat, (faith he) the formoſt Bodies, they fall back up- 
on the reſt, who are directly behind them, and fo bring them in diſorder and 
confuſion: which hortful error of marſhalling, that Emperour faith he intended 
to reCtifie, and to that purpoſe refers the King his Son to his writtes Notes 
upon that Subject. Now what better way is there to rectifie this evil, than not 
to draw up any Batallion of the Reſerve diretly behind a Batallion of the Bar- 
tel, but in a dire line behind the Interval that is between two Batalions of the 
Battel ; and this is the Romans way, who drew up the three Bodies of their ſe- 
veral Legions one behind another, Chequerwiſe. : 

And here the ObjeCtion mention'd before, that an enemy may eaſi 
theſe wide Intervals and charge the flanks of the Brigades in Battel,muſt be an- 
ſwer'd, that theſe Intervals are defended: with greater and ſmaller pieces of 
Ordnance, ſuppoſe every one of them with four greater and leſler Pieces, or 
with three, according as the Train is great or ſmall; and if that does not the 
deed, or that any of the Brigades of the Battel begin to ſhrink or reel, then 
that Brigade of the Reſerye that is behind the Interval in danger ſhould be or- 
der'd fpeedily to advance and poſſeſs it: It would ſeem that the not marſhallins 
the Battel and Referve in this order at the Battel of Woodſtock, fought in the 
year 1636, was either the Sweasſh error , or miſtake ; for Banier who com- 
manded the right wing of the Swed;ſ forces, being overlaid with numbers, had 
been undoubredly beaten if the Battel and left wing had not prevail'd ; ſo ſoon 
as he ſaw the danger, he fent Poſt after Poſt to Lieutenant General Viithumb, 
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who commanded the Reſerve, commanding him to advance inſtantly to his 
ſuccour, but he made no great haſte : the Swede having obtain'd the Victory, 
Pizthumb next morning is queſtion'd ſor his flow advance, he juſtified himſelf 
by making it appear, that if he had advanc'd immediately, thoſe who were 
running away in Troops would have routed him, at leaſt have ſo diforder'd him, 
that he could have done no ſervice, and therefore he ſtood firm in his firſt 
ground, till all the runnaways were paſt him, and then march'd up in good or- 
der. Moſt of this was known to be true, but if Battel and Reſerve had been 
marſhald in the manner I ſpoke laſt of, there had been no danger of that where- 
of YVizthumb was afraid, for there had been room enough for him to have ad- 
vanc'd, and for thoſe who fled, to hays run away. But it ſeems it was order'd 
. otherwiſe. 

But we ſhall marſhal an Army both ways, firſt with the leſſer, and next with 
Army of the greater Intervals ; and we ſhall ſuppoſe our Army to conſiſt of ſixteen thou- 
16200 Horſe ſand Horſe and Foot, and a few more. We ſhall draw them up in a fair Cam- 
and Foot, dl- 1ajpn or Heath, which hath very few or no encumbrances of Houſes, Trees, 
_—_— 81+. win or hollow places, and the right kand of it ſhall be fenced with ſome 
of =, and unfordable water, and the left with the Waggons of the Army. The Army it 
fix of Horſe, ſelf ſhall conſiſt of ſeven Brigades of Foot, and fix of Horſe. Each Brigade of 

Foot ſhall conſiſt of 1800 men, in all 12600. The fix Brigades of Horſe ſhall 
conſiſt of 3600,which being divided into fix parts, gives 600 Horſemen beſides 
Officers, to every Brigade in all 16200. la the firſt way of marſhalling, I ſhall 
allow as I ſhorld do, one foot of ground for every Foot- ſoldier to ſtand on,and 
three foot diſtance between files ; but becauſe ſome think this too much, have 
patience, and at my ſecond marſhalling of the army, I ſhall allow them leſs, 
though no leſs belongs to them. To every: Horſeman I allow four foot of 
ground for himſelf, and the diſtance between him and his fidemen. Some will 
think it too much, but Bockler allows him fix,this is too much ; at next marſhal- 
ing I ſhall allow him lefs than four. ; | 
On the right wing of the Van.guard or Battel, ſhall ſtand two Brigades -of 
Marſhal'd in Horſe, and on the left wing as many, and between the wings the Body ſhall be 
Bartel and Re- compoſed of four Brigades of Foot. On the right wing of the Reer-guard or Re- 
Ce Os ſerve ſhall ſtand one Brigade of Horſe, and on the left wing another Brigade of 
vale. © Horſe, and between the two wings the Body ſhall be compoſed of three Bri- 
gades of Foot. The length of the Battel you may compute thus, every Brigade 
of Horſe being fix hundred, and drawn up three deep, conſiſts of two hundred 
Leaders, for each of theſe, four foot are allowed, that is eight hundred. Mul- 
tiply eight hundred by four, (which is the number of the Brigades of the Bat- 
rel) the product is 3200. Three Streets or Diſtances each of eight foot-broad 
muſt be allow'd in every Brigade, de twelve Streets in four. Brigades, theſe 
make 96 foot, then you have two Intervals on the right hand, one. between the 
The tos Bcigades of Horſe, and another between the Horſe and the right hand of 
rnd of 2 theFoor, and as many you have on the left hand of the Battel, in all four great 
Battel com. Intervals, each of them of 24 foot, for more ſome will not allow, s7de 96 foot ; 


| Puted. add 3200 to 96, and both to g6, you will find the aggregate to be 3392. And 


ſo much ground doth the four Brigades of Horlſe poſleſs with their Intervals. 
Each Brigade of Foot conſiſting of 1800 men, being ſix deep, hath 300 Leaders, 
theſe poſſeſs 1200 foot, 1200 being multiplied by four (which is the number of 
the Foot-brigades of the Battel) produceth 4800. There mult be a diſtance of 
ſix foot between the right hand of the Pikemen, and the right wing of the Muſ- 
queteers, and another on the left hand, theſe two Diſtances take 1 2 foot, and 
therefore four Brigades require 48 foot. Now four Brigades have three Inter- 
vals, each of 24 foot, inde 72. Add then 72 for greater Intervals to 48 allow'd 
for leſſer Diſtances, the aggregate is 120; add 120 to. 4800, the aggregate is 
4920: ſo much ground dorh four Brigades of Foot poſſeſs with their Intervals. 
Be pleaſed to add 4920 to the 3392 Foot, which the four Brigades of Horſe 
polleſt, you will find the aggregate to be 83 12 foot, which being divided by 
five to make paces, the Quotient is 1662, and two foot ; ſo much ground do our 
four Brigad:s of foot and four Brigades of Horſe take up in front, the Intervals 
between Brigades being allowed to be no greater than 24 foot. According to this 
allowance the Reader may eaſily calculate the longitude of the three Origades of 
| oot, 
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F ot, and two Brigades of Horſe, which make the Reer. guard or Reſerve, if 
he conceive it worthy of his pains. 


To marſhal our Army of 16200 men another way, in order to Intervals, I - 


{hall in the firſt place allow no more ground'to either Foot-ſoldier or.:Horſeman 
tor himſelf, and diſtance from his ſidemen, but three foor in al). But for the 
great Interval between two Brigades, I ſhall allow as much ground as a Brigade 
may ſtand on, that the Brigade in the Reſerve may poſleſs it when order'd tro 
adyance. You will remember we agreed that four Brigades of Foot, and four 
of Horſe ſhould make the Battel,and three Brigades of Foor, and two of Horſe 
ſhould make the Reſerve; which I marſhal thus, On the right hand of the Bat- 
tel two Brigades of Horſe, but between them an Interval of as much ground as 
one of the Brigades poſſeſſeth. On the left hand of the ſecond Brigade of Horſe, 
an Interval of 24 foot,on the left hand whereof tour Brigades of Foot marſhal'd 
in one front ;, theſe four muſt have three Intervals, each of them capable to con- 


Tain a Brigade of Foot, on the left hand of them an Interval of 24 foot, and 


then two Brigades of Horſe with ſuch a diſtance between them as that the two 
Brigades on the right wing had, The Reſerve I marſhal thus, One Brigade of 


| Horſe drawn up at a convenient diſtance direCtly behind the Interval between 


The two Brigades of Horſe on the right wing of the Battel. Then on its left 


hand, three Brigades of Foot drawn up directly behind the three Intervals ap- 


Pointed to be between the four Brigades in the Battel, and on their left hand, 


-che ſecond Brigade of Horſe drawn up behind the Interyal appointed to be be- 


tween the two Brigades of Morſe, which makes'the left wing of the Battel. 

The Longitude of the Battel marſhal'd as I have ſaid, you may compute thus, 
The two Brigades of Horſe on the right wing, each conſiſting of 600 Horſe, 
and conſequently of 200 Leaders, both of them 400 Leaders, each whereof 
hath three foot of ground allow'd him, require 1200 foot, and the Interyal 
600, the diſtance between them and the. Foot 2.4, as much you are to allow to 
the left wing of the Horſe, add theſe together, :you will find the aggregate to 
be 3648. Each Brigade of Foot conſiſting of 1800 men ſix deep, hath 300 Lea- 
ders, and ſo the four Brigades have 1200 Leaders, each of theſe hath three 
foot allow'd him, de 3600 foot, ſo every Brigade hath goo foot of ground, as 
much muſt every Interval have, now there be three Intervals, and three times 
900 amounts to 2700. There mult be in every Brigade two Intervals, each of 
ſix foot between the Pikes and Muſqueteers, ſo 12, foot in every one, and in all 
the four 48. Add 48 to 2700, and both of them to 3600,the aggregate is 6348. 
So much ground is requir'd for the Foot of the Battel. Add 6348 to 3648, which 
was allowed to the Horſe, the aggregate will be 9996, which will want four 
foot of two [ralian miles. I ſhall neither trouble my Reader nor my ſelf to com- 
pute the Longitude of the Reſerve. What 1 have ſaid of two ways of Marſhal- 
ing this Army of 16200 Horſe and Foot, is meant only in order to Intervals,for 
it is moſt certain,an Army may be drawn up in as many ſeveral figures and forms 
as there may be Generals toſucceed one another in the command of it. 

Between the Battel and Reſerve there ſhould be as great diſtance of ground as 

a Brigade of Foot poſſeſſeth in its Longitude ; butif the Army be marſhalled in 
three bodies, then the diſtance between Battel and Reer-guard muſt be double, 
that diſtance that is between Van-guard and Battel, that there be room for both 
to rally, this was obſery'd by two late Princes of Orange, Maurice and Henry, in 
drawing up their Armies, following therein the praCtice of the Romans, in their 
Intervals between their Haſtats, Princpes, and Triaris. | 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of the Women, and Bag gage belonging to an Army, of the General 
Waggon-maſter, and of his Duties. 


O UR levied men being arm'd, paid, exerciſed, diſceplin'd, divided into 
Troops, Companies, Regiments and Brigades, with Officers belonging 
to them, and ſufficiently provided with General Officers, and a Train of Ar- 
tillery, and at length marſhal'd in order of Battel,are now ready to march, but 
I am afraid, the Baggage will diſturb them, unleſs it be put in ſome order. 

The great number of Coaches, Waggons, Carts, and Horſes loaded with 
baggage, the needleſs numbers of Women and Boys who follow Armies, ren- 
ders a march, flow, uneaſie and troubleſome. And therefore the Latins gave 
baggage the right name of Impedimenta, hinderances. But becauſe without lome 
baggage an Army cannot ſubſiſt, it would be his egre who commands in chief 
to order the matter ſo that the baggage may be as inconſiderable and ſmall as 
may be, and that it march in ſuch order that every Waggon-man, Carter and 
Baggage-man may know his own place, that ſo they may neither diſturb one 
another, nor yet hinder the march of the Army. The place where the Baggage 
ſhould march is appointed aceording to the knowledg the General hath of his 
enemy, if he be in the Reer, the Baggage ſhould be ſent before the Army ; if 
he bein the Van, it ſhould be in the Reer. But in theſe places there ſhould be 
with it a Convoy of Horſe and Foot, ſtrong or weak, according as occaſion 
ſeems to require. And of Convoys for Baggage I ſhall ſay theſe few things in 
general: In them theſe Horſemen who are not very well mounted, may well 
enough be employed, but no men are to be ſet there, whether of Foot or Horſe, 
that are ſick, lame, or wounded, for that were to betray both them and the Bag- 
gage to an enemy. When Convoys are put to fight for defence of their Charge, 
as many times they are,(for the deſire of booty ſpurs men to deſperate attempts) 
they ſhould (if conveniently they can) caſt themſelves within the Waggons and 
Carts drawn up round for that purpoſe, from whence Muſqueteers may do no- 
table ſervice, and out of which retrenchment the Horſe may as they ſee occaſi- 
on, make handſome Sallies. If they cannor get this done, they ſhould be ſure to 
put as much of the Baggage, or all of it, if they may, between them and their 
own Army, and themſelves between the Baggage and the enemy, whether he 
fall out to be in the Van, or in the Reer. Sometimes if the danger appear to 
be both before and behind, the Baggage marches in the middle of the Infantry, 
and though ſome be of the opinion, that the Baggage ſhould ſtill follow the 
Artillery, yet that doth not, nor cannot hold in all caſes and emergencies, the 
-marching of both Armies and Baggage many times depending on contingents, 
of which no determinate rule can be giyen. | 

The way to regulate Baggage is to appoint under a fevere penalty that no 
Company, Troop or Regiment ſhall have more Waggons, Carts, or Baggage- 
horſes than ſuch a ſet number already order'd by the Prince, or his General, 
which ſhould be as few as may be, with full power to the Waggon-maſter Ge- 
neral to make all that is over that number, prize, with an abſolute command 
to all Colonels to aſſiſt him in caſe of oppoſition. In the former Diſcourſes we 
have ſeen that the Grecians and Romans to free themſelves as much as was poſli- 
ble, of this great Embarras of Baggage, loaded their- Soldiers like Mules and 
Allesz this perhaps did ſuit thoſe times, better than it would do ours. But moſt 
of our Modern allowances for Carriages of an Armies Baggage hath been in 
the other extrcam. I ſhall inſtance four. 

The Swediſh Kings and their Generals allow ten Waggons to every Troop of 
Horſe,and two to every Company of Foot, and a Sutlers Waggon to every _ 
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of them, ſometimes two to a Troop of Horſe, beſides the Waggons allowed to Swed:þ, al- 
the field and Sraff-officers of Regiments. Let us then ſuppoſe rnat the Cavalry _ of 
of an Army conſiſts of five thouſand Horſe, and theſe divided into a hundred * 55977" 
Troops, and fifry Horſe in a Troop were thought fair in the German War. 
Theſe hundred Troops had for themſelves a thouſand Waggons,and a hundred 
for their Sutlerz. Model theſe hundred Troops in twelve Regiments, and allow 
for every Regiment ſtaff eight Waggons, you are to have ninety ſix Waggons 
more, add theſe ninety fix to the other eleven hundred, the Waggons of your 
Cavalry (beſides Coaches) amount to eleyen hundred ninety ſix. Let there be 
an Infantry of nine thouſand men join'd to this Cavalry, let it be divided into 
ffreen Regiments,and each Regiment into eight Companies,there will be a hun- 
dred and twenty Companies, tor every Company two Waggons are allowed, 
and one for the Sutler, theſe are three for a Company, inde for a hundred and 
twenty Companies three hundred and ſixty Waggons ; for the Staff of every 
Regiment allow eight Waggons, inde for fifteen Regiments a hundred and 
twenty Waggons, add a hundred and twenty to three hundred and ſixty, you 
have four hundred and eighty Waggons for the Infantry, beſides Coaches. Add 
480 to 1196, the Waggons of the Cavalry, the. total of Waggons for both 
amounts to-1676, you may ſafely allow to 'the general perſons. of this Army 
' at leaſt a 120 Coaches and Waggons, and then you have 1796; beſides all 
theſe numbers of Waggons-belonging to the Train of Artillery, and the Pro- 
viant, I have ſcen in a German Army that exceeded not 6000 Horſe and Foot, 
not ſo few as goo Waggons. 


' My ſecond inſtance ſhall be of the Daze, and ſome German Princes, whoſe ,,,,, a1 FA 
allowance is ſomewhat leſs than the Swedes. : - 


RISE MANS. 
The third of the Emperour, who allows more Waggons to both Horſe and Emperacds. 
. Foot than the Swede doth, and that is needleſs. 

My fourth Inſtance ſhall be of the French allowance, not of our times, but 7,11 attow-' 
Fifty years ago, for four of the Genſd*arms Baggage a Waggon was appointed z ance of Wag- 
mnde 25, Waggons for 100 men at Arms. The light armed were allowed gons and Hor- 
no Waggons, but were appointed to carry their ſtvff on Horſeback; and © fifty years 
how many Horſes were allowed them for that uſe, I find it not ſpecified ;, but 0% 
we may make a conjefture, when we ſee how many were allowed to the 
Foot : In the time of Henry the Great, who died about ſixty years ago, one 
Horſe was allowed to carry the Baggage of four Souldiers: hence we may 
conclude, thata horſe was allowed for the Baggage of two Light-horſemen, or 
of Archers ; ſo for Infantry of 10000 men, belides Officers, 2500 Baggage 
horſes were allowed. Beſides, a Gudget or Boy was allowed to ſerve two Sol- 
diers, inde for 10000 Souldiers, 5000 Gudgets, the very Vermine of an Ar- 
my. Theſe horſes and Boys, did, no doubt, very unneceſlarily deſtroy both 
Proviant and Fodderage. And yet Lois de Montgomery in his Milice Fran- Much retrer- 
coiſe, approves of this allowance. Burt the French, now, of, all other people ched. 
puts the greateſt reſtraint on their Baggage : And indeed, it Montgomery had 
liv'd till my time, I could have let him fee one hundred French Souldiers, whoſe 
Baggage ( except the Clothes on their backs ) might all have been carried in a ; 
Handkerchief. And though I joyn freely with him in his opinion, that the © Souldier | 
Souldiers ſhould not carry ſuch burthens as the Romars did of old, yet I would 57 jan? wy 
have neither Horſe nor Boy allowed to them ;, It is roo much, that the bad nd 
Cuſtom of later times, hath eas'd moſt of them of the burthen of defenſive 
arms,and therefore every one of them both may, and ſhould carry his own Knap- 
ſack and four or five days proviſion of meat; with a Hatchet ar his girdle, 
which laſt I fee roo much negleCted, on this ſide of the Sea: in ſo much as 
where an Infantry comes to encamp, if it be for one night, or two, or 
more, the Souldiers muſt make uſe of their Swords, for cutting down 
branches of Trees, and to cleave Wood, either for making their Huts, 
or for fire; indeed I know not for what moſt of their Swords ſerve, being 
for moſt part ſo extreamly baſe, yet aſluredly Hatchets were more pro- 
per for thoſe uſes, I have ſpoke of, than their Ammunition blades, which gjjowance of 
can hardly cut any thing. But ſuch an allowance of Boys and Horſes, were Boys to ſerve 
in faſhion in France, long before Loxis de Montgomery's time: for | find ſome Soldiers our 
in Records of the Civil Wars, the Proteſtants did Tetrench theſe allowances, * ©; 
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when their Souldiers were Garrifon'd ; for then it is ſaid, four of them had but 
one Gudget allow'd them to wait on them, and a whole company of them, 
were but allow'd ſix horſes for their Baggage, and indeed I think beth theſe 
were too many for them in the field, in Garriſon they needed none of them, 
Though you allow every Souldier two pound of Bread and Cheeſe every day, 
and God knows, he gets not ſo much many times in four days: ſuppoſe he 
hath a couple of Shirts, a pair of Stockins, and a pair of Shoos in his Knapſack, 
( and how many Souldiers have all theſe ? )and a Hatchet ; I fay, all theſe will 
not weigh ſo much asa Head-piece, anda Corſlet, and therefore he may well 
enough be obliged to carry them. 

Every Regiment, whether of horſe or foot, ſhonld haye a Waggon or a 
Baggage-malter,and where the eſtabliſhment of the Prince dath allow him no pay, 
the Colonel ſhould order a ſufficient Serjeant or Corporal to exerciſe that Office 
by turns, theſe are to ſee that every Officers Baggage , from the higheſt to 
the loweſt, march according to the Dignity and Precedency of him to whom 
it belongs, whether it be carried on be gs Carts, or Horſes. But theſe 
Regiment Baggage-maſters are not to ſuffer the Baggage of the Regiments to 
march, till they bave received their Directions from the Waggon-maſter Ge- 
neral, when, and in what manner it ſhall be done. This Waggon-maſter Ge. 
neral's charge is exceeding toylſome; when an Army marcheth. Every night 
after the Army comes to Quarter, and every morning before it march, he 
muſt attend the Major Generals of the Cavalry, and Infantry, and receive 
his Orders from them, if the whole Army march together ; but if the Caval- 
ry marchapart, then the Major General of the foot gives the Waggon-maſter 
his inſtru&tions, particularly a liſt, in what order the Army is to march, for 
ordinarily, Regiments and Brigades change by turns, 72nd their Baggage muſt 
march in that ſame order, that themſelves do : the Waggon-maſter having got 
his liſt, he accordingly orders. the Regiment Baggage-maſters ( who are ob- 
liged to wait on him every morning) to caule their luggage march, where- 
in they may not fail; for ( unlefs ſome extraordinary occaſion alters it,) the 
Prince, or in - his abſence, the Commander in Chief his Coach, or Coaches, 
with his Waggons go fir, then the whole Train of Artillery behind it, the 
Coaches and Waggons of all the general Officers according to their digaity : 
after them, the Waggons of that Brigad, that hath the Van for that day, 
and foall the reſt in order, according as the Regiments or Brigades march. 
If any Waggons or Baggage-horſes preſs to be before theſe, behind whom the 
Waggon-maſter General bath: ordered them to. march, he may ſafely make 
prize of them, owe them who will. When the Waggons come to a Heath, or 
a Champaign ficld, the Waggon-maſter ſhould order the Waggons to 
draw up two, four, or five in rank, and to drive in that order, ſo 
long as the ground permits them to doſo, and this faves time, and makes. 
diſpatch, and when they come to ſtrait ground, they are to fall off, by 
the right hand, ta that order wherein they were before. The ſame courſe 
he is to take with Baggage horſes. This Baggage-maſter General is allowed; 
to have two Lieutenauts ; ſo that if the Army march three ſeyeral ways, ( as 
ſometimes it doth) himſelf and his two Deputies ſerve to. marſhal the Bag- 
gage of all the three. If the Army is divided into two, or the Cavalry march: 
alone, one of his Lieutenants goes along with the Horſe, the other ſtays 
with himſelf, and he is conſtantly to be there where the General of the Army 
and Train of Artillery either marcheth, or quartereth. 

Many times Waggons are commanded to be burnt and deſtroyed ; ſometimes. 
all the Women and moſt of the Baggage are left behind at ſome Garriſon and 
fortified place, or with the Body of the Infantry and Artillery when expedition 
calls away all the Horſe, Dragoons, and as many Foot as are able to march 
luſtily. In ſome of theſe occaſions, Officers go fair to loſe their Waggons, and 
ſome of their moveables. 

Women who follow an Army may be ordered (if they can be ordered) in 
three ranks, or rather in Claſſes, one below another. The firſt ſhall be of thoſe 
who are Ladies, and are the Wiyes of the General and other principal Com- 
manders of the Army, who for moſt part are carried in Coaches ;, but thoſe: 
Coaches muſt drive according to the quality of them to, whom the Locus be- 

ong, 
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long,and as the Baggage of their Husbands is appointed to march by the Wag- 


gonemaſter General. The ſecond Claſle is of thoſe who ride on Horſeback, 
and theſe mult ride in no other place than where the Baggage of the Regiment 
to whom they belong, marcheth, but they are very oft extravagant, gadding 
here.and there, and therefore in ſome places they are put in Companies, and 
have one or moreto command and over-ſee them, and theſe are called in Ger- 
many, Hureweibles, Rulers or Marſhals of the Whores. 1 have ſeen them ride, 
keep Troop, rank and file very well, after that Captain of theirs who led 
them,” and a Banner with them, which one of the Women carried. The third 
Claſle is of thoſe who walk on foot, and are the wives of inferiour Officers 


_—_ quality,thoſe of the ſecond rank with Commanders of great note, thoſe 
Ort 


Precedent in either Chriſtian or Pagan Army, and which with an impudent face 
loudly cry'd defyance to both Religion and Moral honeſty. 
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ERAP. XIX. 


Of the March of an Army. 


F there be any confuſion in the march of an Army, or that the right order- 
|| ing it be neglected by general perſons in appointing every Regiment or 
M -Brigade its own place, with the Train of Artillery and Baggage, or that 
Colonels, Majors and Captains be careleſs to obey their orders in their march, 
and ſuffer their Souldiers to run, ſtraggle, and lag behind, ir not only gives an 
enemy a wiſhed advantage, but is enough of ir ſelf to ruin an Army even with- 
out the help of an enemy. In a march an Army may be ſurprized in paſſing a Ri- 
ver, whether thar be by Foord, Bridg or Boat, or when it marcheth thorough 
marſh grounds, or cloſe Countries, when it aſcends or deſcends Hills ; to all 
theſe inconveniences a careful General ſhould advert, and according to the In- 


. telligence he hath, either he is to advance his march ſpeedily to gain a paſs or 
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advantage of ground, or ſtop his march, and encamp and fortifie, and if no- 
thing elſe will help, he ſhould draw up in Battel, either fronting that ſame way 
as he was marching, or facing about to fight the enemy, whether he be in his 
front or reer, and let God diſpoſe of the Victory as ſeems good in his eyes. 
Our Modern Armies have marched, and do-ſtill march one of three ſeyeral 
ways, theſe are firſt by dividing an Army into three ſeveral Bodies, Van-guard, 
Battel, and Arrier-guard ; ſecondly, by marching in two diſtin& Bodies, as 
they uſe to fight, and theſe are commonly called Battel and Reſerve. Thirdly, all 
in one Battel, whereby is meant the half of the Cavalry in the Van, the other 
half in the Reer, and the Foot between them. To clear all theſe three ways of 
marching, let us ſuppoſe our Army to conſiſt of ſix Brigades of Horſe, and 
eight of Foot. Theſe are divided after the firſt way thus : In the Van-guartd 
three Brigades of Horſe, and out of theſe a ſtrong party of three or four hun- 
dred Horle to go before to ſearch the ways, and diſcover. That party ſhould 
be about one Erglſþ mile before the three Brigades of Horſe, and out of it 
ſhould be ſmall parties ſent out about half an Erzg/iſh mile, which ſhould con- 
ſtantly acquaint the great party, and it the Brigades behind, and ſo from hand 
to hand, till the Inrelligence of all they learn, comes to the General. After 
theſe forlorn Troops of Horſe follow commanded Muſqueteers, with Pio- 
neers to ſmooth and make plain the ways for the Artillery, whether it be by 
cutting Trees or hedges, or filling hollow grounds or Ditches. After the three 
Brigades of Horle follow ſome Field-pieces, ſappoſe the half of thoſe that are 
with the Army, and ſome Waggons loaded with Ammunition ; immediately 
after them march two Brigades of Foot, theſe are follow'd by the Baggage of 
the whole Van-guard, and behind it a commanded party of Horſe and Foot ; 
ſo you ſee this Van-guard is a petty Army of it ſelf. In the next place comes the 
Battel, in this ocder : Firſt, two Brigades of Foot, after them the Prince or his 
General in perſon, attended with the Guard of his Body, and Servants ; be- 
hind theſe the General or Colonel of the Artillery, who is followed by the great 
Ordnance, and whole Train of Artillery; after it cometh-in due order, the 
Baggage belonging to the General Officers, and to all the four Brigades which 
compoſe the Battel ; in the Reer whereof march two more Brigades of Foot, ' 
and theſe ſometimes are brought up by a party of Horſe, After the Battel comes 
the Reerguard of our Army, and that is the Reverſe of the Van-guard, for firſt 
marcheth its Baggage with a commanded party of Horſe and Foot, next follow 
two Brigades of Foot, then ſome Ficld-pieces ; behind them, the other three 
Brigades of Horſe, who have a party behind them at the diſtance at leaſt of one 
Englsſþ mile, to give them advertiſement if an enemy be following. And this is 
the firſt, and a very commendable manner of the march of an Army. But ob- 
ſerye to make the greater expedition, eſpecially if an Army be numerous, theſe 
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three great Bodies may march three ſeyeral ways if the Country conyenient] 

afford them, and this makes a ſpeedy march ; but in this caſe the Battel mu 

have two Brigades of Horſe which it had not before, and conſequently the 
Van guard, and Reer-guard, each of them but two, whereas by our former 
marſhalling each of them had three; when they divide, they are appointed to 
meet at ſuch a time and place as the General ſhall appoint, whether that be 
every night, or every third, fourth or fifth night > this is done when an enemy 
is not near. The Commander in chief marcherhSndÞ6dgeth conſtantly with 
the Body of the Infantry and the Artillery, And theſe great Officers who com- 


mand the Van-guard and Arrier-guard, have Majors attending them every day 


and night, beſides Ordinance-Horſemen, to receive their Directions, and bring 
them ſpeedily to them in regard ſome new intelligence may rationally move 
them to alter the manner of the march, or any Orders they gave concerning 
It. ; | , | | 
The ſecond manner of the march .of an Army is in two Bodies, Battel and 
Reſerve. You will be pleaſed to remember that the Army we now ſpeak of 
conſiſts of ſix Brigades of Horſe, and eight of Foot, which I thus order: In 
the Battel ſhall firſt march 400 commanded #orſe, who ſhall have a ſmaller 
party before them to diſcover ; next them Pioneers or Country-people with a 
party of Muſqueteers or Fire-locks to plain the ways, then' four Brigades of 
Horſe : Next them, Field-pieces, then three Brigades of Foot; after them the 
Prince, or he who commands by his authority, the General or Colonel of the 
Artillery follows ; after whom comes the great Ordnance, and whole Train, 
which is followed by the Coaches and Waggons belonging to the General, and 
all the other General Officers; after them cones the Baggage belonging to all 
the Brigades of the Battel, in that ſame order that the Brigades themſelves 
march ; after which come two Brigades of Foot, and then a paity of Horſe 
brings up the reer of the Battel. | 

The Reſerve fallows in this order : Firſt, a Commanded patty of Horſe and 
Foot, then the whole Baggage that belongs to the Reſerye; next to it Field- 
pieces with their Waggons of Ammunition, after them three Brigades of Foot, 
and then two Brigades of Horſe, about one Engliſh mile behind them, follows 
the Reer-guard of Commanded Horſe. Theſe two great bodies for expedition 
ſake, may likewiſe march two ſeveral ways, (if the General have no apprehen- 
ſion of an enemy) and join, when he gives order for it. Obſerve when an ene- 
my is inthe reer, the Battel is the Reſerve, and the Reſetye is the Battel, and 
conſequently more Brigades ſhould be in the Reer than in the Van, and in the 
Reer at ſuch an occaſion, the Commander in chief of the Army ſhould be. 

The third manner of an Armies march, is when it neither marcheth in two 
nor three diſtin&t Bodies, but in one intire Body,which is frequently practiſed ; 
let me then once more refreſh your memory by telling you our Ariny conſiſts of 
ſix Brigades of Horſe, and eight of Foot. Three Brigades of Horſe march firſt, 
and make the Van-guard, theſe have before them commanded Horſe, Pioneers, 
and Muſqueteers as the others had. Then follow four Brigades of Foot, the 
General after them, next him the General of the Artillery, with his whole 
Train, after it marcheth the other four Brigades of Foot, and theſe eight Bri- 
gades of Foot compoſe the Battel of the Army ; the other three Brigades of 
Horſe make the Reer-guard, behind which at a miles diſtance follows a ſtrong 
party of commanded Horſe. The Baggage may bein the Van, or the Reer, or 
if the General apprehend danger in them both, it may march immediately after 
the Train. This great Body may be very ſoon divided into either-two or three 
ſeveral ones, and may march as many ſeveral ways as'the General pleaſeth. 
- But truly with ſubmiſſion to great Commanders I ſhould be of opinion, that 
the Baggage of an Army ſhould never be divided, unleſs the Army it ſelf di- 
vides: if danger be in the Van, let it all ſtay in the Reer, the proper place of 
Baggage 3 if the eneiny be expected in the Reet, poſt away all the Baggage to 
the, Van; if in both, neceſſity will force it to be in the middle of the Army. But 
my humble opinion is, that without apparent danger it ſhould conſtantly be in 
the Reer of the whole Army,for the diſadvantage is but ſmall that the Brigades 
or Regiments of the Van have (and withal they have but their turns of it that 
they muſt wait very long at night till their Baggage come from the Reer : : is 
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but ſmall, 1 ſay, if you compare it with the great prejudice the Prince or States 
ſervice ſuffers, by having the Regiments or Brigades which march in the Reer 
benighted, being hinder'd by the Baggage that is' order'd to march before them, 
two, three, ſometimes five hours, whereas if that Baggage had not been in 
their way,they might have reach'd their Quarter ſeaſonably enough. But there 
is a worle thing in. it than that, when upon the unexpetted appearance of an 
enemy in the Van, the Brigades that are in the Reer-guard being ſuddenly call'd 
up, they are not able panes for the unavoidable Embarras of Baggage that 
is before them. Indee@? thibk the middle or center of the Infantry a proper 
place for the great Guns, and Train, and the Generals Secretaries, and Cabji. 
nets with his Papers, and for moſt of his,and ſome of the other General Officers 


Coaches, eſpecially if their Ladies be in them, and there I think theſe ſhould 


conſtantly march. But my judgment is, that all other Baggage whatſoever be- 
tonging to either Horſe or Foot ſhould be in the Reer,according to that priorit 
or precedency the Regiments or Brigades have themſclves in the march, an 
theſe ſhould change-every day, that who is in the Van one day, may be in the 
Reer the next, that all may participate equally of the eaſc or toil of a march, 
What is ſpoke of the place where Baggage ſhoutd march, is to be underſtood 
alſo-of the ſick and wounded Soldiers, who if they cannot be put in ſome ſecure 
or fortified place, ſhould be brought forward, though Baggage-horſes ſhould 
be borrowed from the owners for that uſe, and in time of danger ſhould be ſent 
as far from it, as may be with a good Guard or Convoy. | 
When ground will permit the Brigades of an Army, whether Horſe or Foot 
to march in one breaſt or front, there is a queſtion, what diſtance or interyal 
ſhould be kept between theſe Brigades. There be ſome, who theoretically ar- 
gue, that the diſtance between two Brigades, ( both marching in breaſt , but 
the one behind the other ) ſhould be of as much gronnd, as a Brigade drawn 
up in front doth poſſeſs ; becauſe, ſay they, when one Brigade is drawn up on 
the right hand of a large field, where the whole Army is to be marcihal'd, the 


- ſecond Brigade which follows, cannot draw up in full breaſt®n the left hand of 


the firſt, unleſs there be ſuch an Interval between them on their march, as that 
1 juſt now told you of ; nor can the third draw up on the left hand of the ſegond, 
unleſs it have that ſame diſtance : the like is to be faid of all the reſt. To this 
I anſwer, when an Army is marſhal'd in Battel-order, thar diſtance is to be 
kept between Brigades, whereof | ſpoke in the laſt Chapter,and fo the ſecond 
will have the leſs difficulty to marſhal it ſelf on the left hand of the firſt: Bur 
that cannot make me allow ſo much ground between Brigades on a march, as I 
willingly do, when they are to fight. To the reaſon produced againſt ir, I 
ſay, to think that a Brigade, all in one breaſt,and marching direftly behind ano- 
ther ( though at never ſo great a diſtance )) can draw up in breaſt on the lefe 
hand of another, without ſome turning, or wheeling, is a meer ſpeculation. 
And I ſay more, kta Brigade march in three Squads, art as great a diſtance as 
you will, the ſecond ſhall not draw up on the left hand of the firſt, withour 
ſome wheeling. And if a ſmaller body cannot do it, much leſs can a greater. 
And praCtice will ſhew the vanity of the other opinion, to any who will be- ar 
the pains to examine it, and obſerve itin the march of Brigades in the field, 
as 1 have done oftner than once. This opinion then vaniſherh, unleſs they who 
follow it, bring a better reaſon for it, which I have not yet heard. But be 
pleaſed to take notice, what an inconvenience, and that no fmall one, the ob- 
ſerving this rule will bring along with it in awarch (I ſpeak ſtill when Brigades 
march all in one front, one behind another) at that rate there ſhall be ſuch avaſt 
diſtance between the Van and the Reer, that thelaſt Brigade, ſhall not get up 
(chough it run, which it ſhould not do) to the place where it ſhould be marſhal'd, 
but ina very long time, which you will eaſily grant to be true, if you will with me 
makethis computation : We have ſpoke of eight Brigades of foor in this Chapter, 
to be-in our Army,each of chem fhall beno ſtronger than 1800 men, and there- 
fore each of them muſt be 300 in front,allowing four foot to every Leader; theſe 
300 Leaders poſleſs in rank 1200 foot of gronnd, as much (by this opinion which 
I combate) muſt be allowed for an Interval between two Brigades marching one 
after another, in breaſt ; now ineight Brigades there are ſeven lntervals, ſeven 


times 1200 foot make 8400: Every one of the Brigades poſſeſs in deepneſs 
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36 foot, multiply 36 by 8 ( which is the number of the Brigades ) the product 
is 288. Add 288 to 8400, the aggregate is 8688 foot ; ſo much diſtance there 
is- from the Leaders of the firſt Brigade of Foot, to the Bringers-up of the eight 
and laſt. Takea view of our fix Brigades of Horſe, each whereof ſhall con- 
ſiſt of no more than'600, being three deep, each Brigade: hath 200- in front, 
allow but three foot for every Rider, the front of each Brigade poſleſſeth 600 
foot. of -ground ; as much muſt eyery- Interval. between Brigades have : now 
in ſix Brigades there are 5 Intervals, 5 times:600 make 3000, allow.for three 
ranks and two Intervals in every Brigade marching in breaſt, 36 foot, and 
multiply- 36 by 6 ( which is the nurmber of the Brigades ) the product is 216; 
add 216 to 3000, the aggregate is 3216-add that to 8688, the aggregate is 
11904 ; divide this number-by 5, to make paces, the Quotient will be 2380 
paces and four foot; this will be two [:a;an-miles, and more than one third 
between the firſt rank of the Cayalry, and the laſt rank of it ;- the Infantry 
marching in the middle, a thing intollerable,” that there ſhould be ſo vaſt a 
diſtance- between the Front and Reer of: an Army of 18000 Horſe and Foor, 
marching in 'Brigades, and every Brigade marching in breaſt, and neither 
piece of - Ordnance, Waggon or Baggage-horle among them. - | 
And this leads -me to another ſpeculation, which is, that all who have the 
conduct of * Armies, ſhould in a march allow- as little Interval between either 


. greater or ſmaller Bodies, as poſlible may- be,' in- regard, Woods, Waters; 


Paſſes, cloſe Countries , Straits 5 and narrow ways, - will make a greater di- 
ſtance 'betweenthe Vans; and Reers of their Armies, than is in their power 
to make leſfs.' To verifie which, let us ſuppoſe* with Bockler, a late German 


Author, that 10000 Foot and +1000 Horſe are 'upon a march, where the Foot 


may march ten in breaſt, and the Horſe five ; and have only ten half Cannon, 
with Powder and Bullets for one day, and only- ſome neceſfary Baggage with 
them ; he paſſeth his word, to us, that this little Army when it is marching 
ſhall take up of ground betweeri Van and 'Reer 28000 foot ; this is more 
than five Italian miles, and one half. I have alittle examined the computati- 
on, and I believe his reckoning to be right. [ 0 Þy 
Apt, if you pleaſe, let us not truſt his word, but try our ſelves; what dis 
ſtance there may be between the Van of an Army, conſiſting of 15000 Foor, 
and 3000 Horſe, with which ſhall beno more Ordnance than ten Demi-cannon; 
and twenty Field-pieces ; and a leſs Train,if any, you cannot allow to.an Army 
of 18000 fighting men. And with this Army we ſhall-ſuffer no' more Wag- 
gons to be than 1200 for carrying all the Ammunition, . Inſtruments for Forti- 
fication and Artillery, Proviant and Baggage belonging to the General Officers, 
and the: whole Horſe and Foot, whereas twice that number may be well enough 
allowed ; and to make the diſtance the lefs,we ſhall allow but two horſes for eve- 
ry Waggon, without having any regard to'Coaches, or great Ruſt-Waggons 
( drawn ordinarily by ſix horſes, ) whereof there be 'but too many in every 


And found 
1nconvenicnt. 


An into'lera- 
ble diſtance. 


LL P 


Diſtance be- 
tween Van 
and'Reer of 
an Army 
marching: 


Inſtanced in 
an Army of 
13000 men. 


Army. Let us imagin we march not in a Champaign,: but in a cloſe Country, 


yet not ſo cloſe, but the Horſe ſhall mareh-five in breaſt, and the Foot ten, 
and there be many ways, Which will not permit ſo much; and to ſpare 


prouhd, (I ſhall allow no Intervals between Regiments or Brigades of Foot, only 


Intervals between Diviſions ſhall be allowed, and no Interval at all between 
either Regiments or Diviſions of the Cavalry ſhall be allowed, but the whole 
3000 ſhall marchfive in breaſt all in one row. | 

The Foot heing ſix deep, and ten in front, will march 60 men in each Divi- 
ſion. We muſt ſee how many ſuch Diviſions will be in 15000 men. To know 
this, divide 15000 by 60 , the Quotient wilt be 250, ſo you have 250 divili- 


15008 Foot 
marching ren 
in front or 


ons; allow, as you muſt, 36 foot forthe 6 ranks of every Diviſion, that is 9" 


6 foot for the ranks to ſtand on, and 3o foot for the 5 Intervals; therefore 
you muſt multiply 250 by 36 ( which is the number of your Diviſions) and 
the product will be gooo.” Foran Interval between two Diviſions I ſhall only 
allow 12 foot, whereas: many allow 18 ; now there be 249 Intervals, multiply 
therefore 249 by 12, the produft- is 2938: Add 2988to gooo, the agegre- 
gate is 11988 : And ſo many foot 'of ground muſt 15000 Foot have from Van 
to Reer, when they march ten-in breaſt. - h | » 


Qo Being 
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- ooo horſe 
marching five 
in Breaſt. 


Being our 3009 Horſe are to march five in breaſt, you are to divide 3000 
by 5, and the Quotient will be 600, ſo you haye 600 ranks, we muſt allow 
every Rider ten foot for the length of his Horſe, multiply then 600 by 10, 
the Product is 6000. Ordinarily a Horſes length is allow'd for an Interyal 
between ranks of Horſe ; but becauſe we would march doſe y- we ſhall allow 
but the half of thar, to wit, five foot : now there be in 600 ranks 599 Inter- 
vals, mulciply chen 59g by 5, the Product will be 299 5-1 Add 2995 tO 
6000, the aggregate is 8995, ſo many foot of ground 3000 Horſe take up 
in their marching five in breaſt. 


We have ten Demi-cannon which ſhoot. each of them a bullet of 24 pound 


. at leaſt, each of them ſhall weigh no more but 4400 pound of metal, though 


Ten Demi- 
Cannondrewn 
one after ano» 


ther, 


And twenty 
Ficld-picces. 


1200 Wag- 
gons drawn 


one after an- 
arher. 


A cloſe march 
the beſt, and 
ſecureſt. 


the Germans allow more than 5000. Allow then one Horſe to draw 250 
pound of this Piece, you ſhall need 18 Horſes at leaſt to draw one Demi- 
cannon, with her Carriage, Leaver, Sponge and Laddle, theſe 18 Horles be- 
ing coupled, make nine couple ; allow then for aine couple of Horſes, for the 
length of the Piece and her Carriage 119 foot, and it will be little enough ; 
multiply then 110 by 10 (whichis the number of your Demi-cannon) the Pro- 
duCt 1s 1100, ſo much ground they muſt have when they are drawn one af- 
ter another, and here is no po for diſtance between them, nor ſhall 
we give any between the 20 Fieldepieces, but ſhall allow each of them to be 
drawn by two Horſes, nor ſhall we give 'more- ground to the Horſes, Piece 
and Carriage than 20. foot, that is - all the;twenty 400 foot. | 

Our 1200 Waggons will take up much groutd, nor is it polſlible to help 
it. Nor can we allow leſs-ground for a Waggon drawn with two Horſes, and 
a convenient diſtance between it. and the Waggon which follows it, than 
22 foot, multiply then 1260 by 22, the Proguct will be 26400, ſo much 
ground require twelve hundred Waggons when they are drawn one after 
aNnOtner. : 7 7 

The Foot then require 11988 foot, the Horſe 8995, the Demi-cannon 
1100, the Field-pieces 400, the Wagons 26400, add theſe numbers together, 
the aggregate will be 48883. Theſe make in paces 9776, and three foot, 
about nine Z alan miles, and three: quarters. If you ſuſpect I have caſt pp a 
woug account, be pleaſed to work your ſelf, and mend it at your plea- 
ure. | | 

pc this you may ſee if the Army be ſtronger than this of ours, as many be, 
or the Train greater, as indeed 1t ſhould he, or your Waggons more nume- 
rous, .as aſſuredly they will be, or the way narrower, as for moſt part it 
chanceth to be : you may- ſee, 1 ſay, how many miles may be. between your 
Front and your Reer. And indeed, though the Train of. Artillery, by the 
ſticking of great Guns and Pot-picces in deep, dirty, or clay ground, give 
no retardment to the march, as frequently it doth ; or that an Army meet 
with no extraordinary encumbrances, as happily it may: yet it will be no 
maryel to ſee the Van at the head quarter, before the Reer-guard be march'd 
out of their laſt nights Leaguer , though the march be fourteen or fifteen 
Engliſh miles long, and therefore there is good reaſon to allow as little: di- 
ſtance or Interyal between ſeveral bodies or batallions as may be, and to 
divide an Army into two, three or more bodies, and march ſeyeral ways to 
make the greater expedition, when it may be done ſafely, and withont 
danger of an enemy, and if he be in your Reer, and that you intend not 
to fight, dividing, ſo you keep good order, facilitates your Retreat. 


The two Princes of Oraxge, Marrice and Henry, both of them excellent 
Captains, order'd that in a march, when one Regiment was divided into two 
great Partitions, there ſhould be no more but fifty foot of diſtance between 
them, and only eighty foot between one Regiment and another. Theſe 
Princes cauſed their Armies to march (according to ancient cuſtom) in three 
great Bodies, Van-guard, Battel, and Reer-guard, and thoſe they called 
Tercias, Or Terſss, a Spaniſh word which ſignifies Thirds, and ſo the Spanzards 
called their Regiments of old, and for any thing I know they do ſo ill. Theſe 
Terſos of the Princes of Orange were indeed d Brigades, and theſe had 
Mars, who were call'd Majors of the Brigades beſides Majors of Ons. 
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And in a march the Princes allowed no greater diſtance between theſe great 
bodies, but an hundred, or a hundred and twenty foot at moſt. And here- 
in they did not quadrate with the opinion of ſome of our. modern Captains, 
who will have as great a diſtance between Brigades as the longitude of a 
Brigade is, which we 'may ſuppoſe to be very many times a thouſand foot, 


| though ſometimes leſs; and conſequently if there be ten ſuch Brigades of 
Foor, the very nine Intervals between the ten Brigades takes vÞ nine thou- 


ſand foot, near two [talian niiles, and therefore if the way be not very broad, 
there will be ſeveral miles between the Van and the Reer of the Infantry , 
but the reaſons brought by thoſe that are of this judgment may be demon- 


ſtrated to be but weak by a vilible praCtice. 


. When an Army is to go over a Paſs, a . Water, or a ms the whole To march 
O 


Bodies of it ſhould be order'd to rharch. very cloſe, loſing 


mething 'of over a Pak, 


their ordinary diſtarices, that one /Brigade or Batallion being paſt, another * a Strair, 


may immediately follow without intermiſſion. Captain Rd the late Kin 
Engineer, a very wotthy perſon, ſays at the paſſing a ſtrait an Army ſhould 
make an halt, and draw up in battel; and then pafs over ſo many in breaſt 


as the place will permit, and when they are all over, dtaw up again before And not loſe 
they march, For the laſt part I ſſall agree with him, for no ſooner ſhould **- 


any Forlorn-hope, Troop, Company, br Regiment be over a Paſs, but they 
ſhould draw up in Battel till ſome'others be over, and if there be not ground 
enough, they ſhould advance by little and little, till they find a more ſpaci- 


' ous field, where they may draw up in breaſt, and expect the reſt; or if 


he mean that every particular Regiment or Brigade ſhould draw on thar 
ſide of the ſtrait which it is to oath till the Reer of that Regiment or Bri- 
gade come up, and then begin their march' over: I ſhall yet agree with 
him, but for a Van of an Army to ſtay till the Reer come up, before it be- 
gin to paſs a ſtrait, is a great loſs of time, which in the march of an Arm 
Is very precious ; for in an Army butof an indifferent ſtrength, that halt ſhall 
be the ſpace of at leaſt four hours, and this furniſheth' an opportunity to an 
enemy to oppoſe the paſſage, or wait his advantages on the other fide of 
the ſtcait, with more force, policy, and deliberation. 
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CHAP. . 4. 


Of Quartering, Encamping, and Modern Caſtr ametation. bf the 
++ a General, and of the Quartermaſter of the Ge- 


neral Staff. 


% 


: Tx day is far ſpent, and the Army hath marct'd far, Quarter muſt be 


To Quarter in 


Villages, be refreſhed for fome ſhort time, and when there is no danger of an enemy. 


trovilles. If an enemy be not.near, ordinarily the Head- quarter :< in ſome lit- 
tle Tomn or Village, ad the Car 


. or. two,. it datlynot uſually Hh, bur as the old Grecians did, . Encamps on 
{ome place ſamething fortified by nature, as on a hill, or ſome dcfcuſible af. 
cent, or where 2 fiver may be on one hand, and a marſh on the other, and 
where the place js. defective, they muſt belp it with Spade and Mattock, if dan- 

wn Is apprehended. Or if the Foot mult” lodg in a Champagn, their Waggons 

** drawn about them will be an excellent good ſhelter againſt ſudden Infalis, and 
this the Germans .call a Wagonburg, that is a Fortification of Waggons ; :ad ic 
is better than the Roman Foſſs Twmultuaria, in ancievt times. Where ever this 
Nightrleaguer Chanceth to be, he who commands in chief, muſt be careful to 
cop Fuch a place as wants for neither wood, water nor foderage. An Alarm- 
place ſhould be appointed for the Horſe, in caſe their Quarters happen to be 
beat up in the night, as alſo a place of Rendezvouz, at which the whole Army 
is to meet next day, (if it be all in one Body) and at ſuch an hour as the Gene- 
ral ſhall appoint. : 

To Encamp, The Encamping of an Army for ſome conſiderable time requires an orderly 

m- EY Caſtrametation and Fortification, and though it be not very ordinary, yet ir 

oe > hath been, and may be occaſion'd by ſeveral accidents and emergements, ſuch 

; as theſe: When an enemy comes unexpectedly, whoſe ſtrength and deſigns are 

Reaſons for not known ; when a Prince or his General thinks it not fit to hazard a Battel ; 

ic. when he would preſerve the Country behind him, whether it belong to the 

Prince himlelf,-or tokis friends,-orthathe hath won it from his enemy. When 
the Peſtilence or other contagious Dilcaſes rageth fo in Towns and Villages that 
he dares not hazard to quarter his Army in them. When he ſuppoſeth he may 
deſtroy his enemy by temporizing, as Fabizs Maximu who uſed to ſubdue his 
enemy more with hunger than the ſword. Or as Salut ſays, The greateſt com- 
mendation of a General is to gain the victory without blood : Or when ratio 

.bell;, and ſometimes, \ratio ſtatus, makes him ſtay for more of his own forces, 
or thoſe of his friends and allies. This oblig'd the Great Guſtavw to fortifie his 
Leaguers, and his Armies within them at Yerben, and at Nuremburg. Or laſtly, 
when he is to beſiege a Town, Fort, or Caſtle, which he conceives will not ves 
ryToon render, and may rationally expe& ſaccours and relief. 

Being then there are ſo many, and may be more reaſons for a fortified 
Leagure, I cannot agree with Louis de Montgomerie, who will only allow of En- 


Louis de Mont 
gomerie's dil- 


zpprobation Crenched Camps in two caſes, when an Army is near a conſiderable enemy,and 
anſwered. When other lodging cannot be had, And he alledgeth that the Roman Camps 
. and their Fiberna, and ſome of our fortified Leagvers would be only good in 
Arabia the Deſert, but not in a Country where Towns, Villages, and Incorpo- 

rations may be had. But beſides the reaſons ] have given for Entrenched Camps, 

I ſhall ſay to Aforrgomerie, that it is not improbable but many of theſe _ 

” where 
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where the Romans kept both their Winter and Summer Quarters were then as 
Deſert as Aravi4is now, and in our time it is ordinary to take .in Villages, 
Hamlets and Caſtles within the circuit of a fortified Camp ; or.if a fortified 
Town be either behind, or on the flank of a Camp , it adds infinitely to the 
- ſtrength and conveniences of it, provided there be no contagion or infeftious 
diſeafes within thaty Town. -. OW ages, T2 | | 

But let us _—_— that which often falls out, that a Leaguer is to be planted 
in-an open field, where no Town. or Village is, and then let vs fee, how an 
Army can be conveniently quarter'd in ir, that it be ſo capacious as to contain 
all is ordain'd to be within it ; and next that there be no part or place of ir. re- 
dundant or uſeleſs, in regard it mult be fortified, and the ſmaller circumference 
a fortification is of, the more tenible and defenſible it is, and the fewer men will 
waintain it. But before a Prince or his General form his Camp, he ſhould be 
obſervant of ſuch conſiderations as theſe which follow : . Firſt, if he can chuſe, Some Confi. . 
he-ſhould not Encamp in low grounds, for theſe are unwholſome of themſelyes, derations ne- 
and will quickly be made worſe. Next, if he Encamp on a hill, it ſhould be (lary be- | 
ſuch a one as hath a river, or water running by the foot of it, and ſuch a water ching a 
whoſe ſtream cannot be diverted by the enemy ; for a river or deep running Camp. 
water doth not only ſerve the neceſſities of the Camp, but defends ſome ſide 
or part of it. Thirdly, he ſhould be ſure that his enemy have no fortified. place 
or Garriſon on the ſide or flank of his Camp, much lefs behind it, which may 
cut off the paſles and avenues, whereby his Proviſions ſhould come. Fourthly, 
he ſhould Encamp in ſuch a place where his Horſe may not want fodder, and 
where abundance of Hay, Straw, or growing Corn may be had, both to feed 
the Beaſts, and for the Soldiers to cover their Huts with, and to lye upon. 

Fifthly, if Woods be not near bim, he ſhould lay down a way how wood may 

be brought to himabundantly, for fire to the Guards, for dreſſing meat, for 

baking and waſhing, for the uſe of the Artillery, for Palliſado's, Batteries, 
Platforms and Bridges.But obſerve that if a great and thick Wood be contigu- 

ous, as much of it as lyeth within ſeven or eight hundred foot of the Camp 

ſhould be cut down, and two or three Sconces or Redoubts built where the 

Trees ſtood, for preventing ambuſhes, or ſudden eruptions of an enemy. And 

afrer the Camp is planted and entrenched, the Commander in chief would or- Magazines for 
der ſtrong Convoys both of Horſe and Foot, for bringing all manner of Victu- Proviſions. 
als, Proviſions, and Munitions to his Camp from theſe places where he hath 
appointed Magazines to be kept ; as alſo he ſhould appoint Guards to Convoy 

the empty Carts, Waggons, and Horſes back again, and cauſe his Souldiers to 

uſe the Country people kindly and well, and nor ſuffer them to be outraged any 

tmanner of way, that thereby they may be encouraged to return the oftner. 

The defence of the Camp conſiſts in two things, the firſt is its fortification, pefence of 2 
the draught whereof is the work of the Engineer, by encloſing it within and Camp. | 
without the Ditch with Bulwarks, Curtains, Redoubts, Sconces, half moons, 
and Tenailles, all which go under the General name of Trenches, which word 
is only proper for the Fortification of a Leaguer, and but borrowed for the Ap- 
proaches to beſieged places. - The ſecond Defence of the Leagner conſiſts in its 
Guards, and of theſe I ſhall ſpeak in the next Chapter. The ſubject of this is the 
orderly diſpoſing and giving a due proportion of ground to every Regiment, 

Troop and Company of Horſe and Foot, whereon to pitch their Tents, or wha cata. 
build their Huts, to the Generals Tents, to all the General Officers, to the metacion is. 
Train of Artillery,for the Proviant-maſter and Proviant,to the Waggon-maſter 

and Waggons, and finally to all that belong to the Army, from the higheſt to 

the loweſt; and this is called Caſtrametation, 2 Latin word which fignifieth the 

Meaſuring the Camp, for the ground muſt be vn given out by an 

oques meaſure, and the doing it is the proper work of the Quarter-maſter 

eneral. _. | | 

This Officer knowing the Generals pleaſure, is to give the ſeveral Regiments , Quarter- 
and Brigades thair Towns, Villages and Hamlets for their Quarters ; nor muſt maſter Gene- 
any of ther offer t6 take any other than thoſe that are aſlign'd to them by-him, ral. 
and therefore when the Army is to be quarter'd, though but for one night, the 
Regiment Quarter«maſters of the whole Army are bound to wait upon him and 
receiye his directions ; and if they be to Encamp in ſuch a Leaguer as that we 
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now ſpeak of, it is he who meaſures out to every Regiment its proportion of 
ground, as ſhall be preſehtly declared. Ir is he likewiſe who hath the inſpettis 
on of the old Fortifications, and the direfting new ones,. and for this reaſon 
the Engineers are properly under him, bur he is to ſee the working and finiſh: 
ing of theſe Fortifications. He hath frequently a Lieutenant or D puty under: 
bim. His Office is very honourable, for by it he ſits in all Courts and Councils 
of War. - He ſhould be an underſtanding perſon, and a good Mathematician. 
The oldeſt Colonel of the Swedsſh Army uſed to be General Quarter-maſter, 
but that cuſtom is worn out long ago. | 

The Quarter-malſter of the General Staffis only needful at the Headquarter,. 
and when he knows from the Quarter-maſter General, where that is, he goes thi-, 
ther with the fore Troops, and makes the Billets ready, chooſing out the beſt 
houſes for the General, and then divides thereſt among the general Officers, - 
according to the quality of the charges they bave z; This Officer hath often a. 
liſt ( fign'd by the General) of the names of many others beſides General Of;, 
ficers, who are to be lodged at the Headquarter, and theſe are often Calonels of 
foor, but more commonly ſome reformed Officers, Colonels, Lieutenant Colſo- 
nels, and Majors, and others alſo, who have ſerved the State or Prince before, 
and- wait on the Commander in Chief for imployment. Burt many times, -it 
falls out, that there are not houſes at the Headquarter ro: ſerve the 
half of the General Officers; and in that caſe, this Officer :is to divide all. 
the Barns, Stables, Yards, Encloſures, and Hedges, as equally and pi oportion-, 
ably, as he can, for in quartering, no man hath power to appropriate a piece 
of ground to himſelf. In ſuch a Camp as we are now to deſcribe, this Quarter- 
malter divides the ground given by the General Quartermaſter to the General Of. 
ficers according to that length and Breadrh,that is allotted to every one of themy 
and that is more or leſs warns, Te the perſon is of higher or lower quality: -.: 
- The greater an Army is, the ſtcifter and better order ir ſhould keep in en- 
camping ; for unleſs it be well looked to, multitudes breed confuſion. Thoſe 
numerous Armies we read of under the Aſſyrian and Perſian Monarchs, had no 
doubt the Arr of encamping ; but much more, I think, are we obliged to 
believe, that Moſes, Foſhnah, and other Great Captains of the Hraclites, in 
their forty years wanderings in the Arabian Wilderneſs, had the art of ca- 


ſtrametators 3 ſtrametation in its perfection, which I conceive was derivedeithes by written 
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direCtions or Tradition, from one Generation of that pro to another, and 
fo made the quartering of thoſe vaſt Armies we read of in holy writ led out to 
Battel by the Kings of ſrael and Judah, ealie to them. Tamberlan that famous 


'Tartarian King is much commended for the excellent order he kept, and the 


rules he gave both for the march and Encamping that numerous Army of his 
conſiſting of a Million of men. And | doubt not but the Twrk bath very good 
Conſtitutions for the regular Caſtrametation of thoſe multitudes of men, which 
uſually he leads after him. But though ſome undertake to deſcribe both his Po- 
lirick and Military Government, yet they give us but a very general intelligence 
of the haſt, whatever they may ſeem to do concerning the firſt. 

Whether the Great Cyrus Encamped his Army as Xenophon ſays he did; and 
if he did ſo, whether he had learned it from the Aſſyrians or the Perſians, or 
invented it himſelf,matters not much : it is enough that it is univerſally thought 
to be excellent, and inthe Modern Wars prefer'd to the Roman Caſtrametation. 
The manner of his Encamping (as that Author informs us) was ſhortly this : He 
lodged himſelf in the midit of his Army, and in the Center of it; about him 
were the Guards of his n, and his Engines of War, ſuch as Tortoiſes, 
Rams, and the like, as alſo his Magazine. Without theſe were his Horſemen, 
and about them lodged his light armed Foot, as Slingers, Darters, and Archers, 
and without al] theſe-quarter*d his heavy-armed Foot, who ſerved for a wall 
(ys our Author) to the reſt of his Army, though no doubt he had a retrench-» 
ment (when necellary) without them. ny | 

If then a whole Army, Horſe and Foot, Train of Artillery, Magazine of Pro- 
viſions, the whole General Staff, all the Waggons and Baggage be ro Encamp 
in one Leagner, according to this Pattern given us by Cyr, he who commands 
in chief ſhould lodg in the center of the Army,and his Guards next him : about 
him the General Officers, Train of Artillery, Magazine of Proviant, and Wag- 
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gonsz without all theſe the Cavalry, whether they be Curiaſſiers, or Harque- 
buſiers 3 and without them the Infantry, which ought to be neareſt the Ram- 
part, as ficreſt to maintain it, and ſooneſt —_ to run to the Parapet of the 
Wall or Gates of the Camp, till the Horſemen have time given them to ſaddle 
and bridle their Horſes. FE be | | 
But before the Quarter-maſter General begin to meaſure out the Camp, it 
will be fitting that the General by Trumpet and Drum make his pleafure | 
known in theſe particulars : That none preſume to come near the _— 
Quarter-maſter General, while he is doing his Duty, but Quarter-maſters, Fou- 5m he Ge- 
riers, and a few to ſerye them, leſt by a multitude of ſpeQators and gazers, neral, 
he and thoſe with him be diſturbed in the exerciſe of their charges. That none 
offer to pull up, take away, or remove any ſtaves or marks that are planted 
or fixt fot deſignation of Quarters, Hats, or Tents. That no Officer or Soul- 
dier preſume to take any more, or any other ground than that which is allotted * 
to him by the Caſtrametator. That no Turff be caſt up within the circumfe- wy precees 
rence of the Camp, for ſpoiling it, eſpecially in rainy weather. That no fires the caftrame- 
be made among the Tents and Hots, but only in thoſe places which are allot- tation. 
ted for them. All theſe things ſhould be intimated, or what elſe the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of place, time, accidents, or emergences may _—_ 
The Quarter-maſter General ſhould have Liſts given him of the numbers of 
oy Regiment, nw _— Com _ of pts we ; _ —— all 
iments are not ali ong nies, nor ompanies alike ſtrong 
of men, the Rolls muſt mention how many Troops and _— are in each keine uy 
Regiment. and how many men in each Company. A Liſt muſt be 
the Quarter-maſter of the General Staff, how many General Officers are to be rer-maſter. 
lodged abbut the General z he mult have Rolk of all the Perſons, Guns, great 
and ſmall, and Waggons belonging to the Ordnance. The like he muſt have 
from the Proviant Office. The Waggon-maſter General muſt give him a Liſt 
of thoſe Waggons which cannot conveniently quarter beſides the Regiments to And from 
whom they belong, but he ruſt nor add to that number that is allowed by the whom- 
eſtabliſhment of the Prince or State to whom the Army doth belong, | 
Obſerve that the Quarter-maſter General after he hath got all theſe Liſts, 
draws a platform of the figure of the whole Camp on paper, and ſhews it to 
the General of the Army, and it being approv'd by him, the Quarter-maſter 
goes about his work. Obſerve next, that there muſt be no meaſures in the Ar- 
my but conform to thoſe of the Quarter-maſter Genera}, whether theſe be feet, 
roods, toiſes, or fathoms. Obſerye thirdly, that the length of all the Quarters 
of the General, General Officers, Train, Proviant, Waggons, Regiments, 
Troops or Companies mult be equal and uniform, andrthis longitude is appoin- 
ted by the Caſtrametafor with the Generals conſent in this Camp of ours, the 
length of all Quarters ſhall be, if you pleaſe, three hundred foot. Obſerve 
fourthly, that the latitude or breadth of particular Quarters, is unequal, for gecefary for 
a Quarter'is broader or narrower according to the ſtrength or weakneſs of the regular en- 
Troop or Company that is to lodg in it. By this you will ſee that all the ſeye- camping, 
ral Quarters of the whole Camp will be quadrangular, bur not at all zquilate- 
ral, for ſome of them arelonger than they are broad, but in moſt the breadth 
exceedeth the lengrh, ſo you may conclude them all to be of an oblong figure. 
Fifthly obſerve, that all Quarter.maſters ſhould come provided with four long 
Staves or Poles, which are to be plac'd at the four corners of that oblong qua- 
drangle ordain'd for that Quarter, theſe four Poles ſhould have ſome Colours, 
Flag or Enſign upon them, whereby it may be known for whom that Quarter 
is appointed. Sixthly obſerve, that the Quarter-maſters of Troops, and Fou- 
riers of Foot-Companies ſhould come provided with four leſſer Staves for de- 
ſigning the foyr corners of the quadrangle ordain'd for each Troop or Compa- 
| ny; asalfo they ſhould bring with them a great many leſſer ſticks, branches, or 
twigs of Trees, whereof four muſt be prickt at the four corners of every Hut, 
and of every part deſign'd for Horſes. - 
A Regular Caſtrametation being not frequently uſed ſeems to be a Knotty 
piece ; but arrige Aures, Reader, obſerve what i bave ſaid before, and take 
heed to what } ſhall fay hereafter, and I hope you ſhall find it eaſie. 
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All theſe things, whereof I have ſpoken, being prepar'd, which need not take 
ſo much time as | have ſpent in writing them ; the Quartermaſter General 
meaſures out to the Quartermaſter of the Staff, the Generals Quarter,. in the 
very middle and center of the Camp ; and the ground that fome would have 
allotted for it, ſeems to be more than needs, that is 3oo foot in length, and 


- 600 in breadth. This is very much, and four times and one half more than 


Quarter for 
the Lord: Ge- 


neral, 


. *That is 600 by 300, work and you will 


the Romans allowed to their Conſuls Pretorium, which was two hundred foot 
ſquare, and fo contained within its circumference 40000 foot, and 'that was 
eight Italian miles. But if you will know how much ground is within the quarter 
of our modern General, you are — the length of it by its breadth, 

d the produtt to be 180000 foor, 
that is 36000 paces, 36 [ralian miles. It is too much for any General, below 


a Soveraign Prince, or one of 'his blood - And therefore I think out of 


" this may be taken a Forwn, or Market-place, and a quarter for Volunteers or 


For the-Ge- 
neral Staff. 


Strangers, and the General will ſtill keep enough. However a Generals quartes 
ſhould be very large, for he needs much ground for his Dining-room, ham- 
ber, and Anti-chamber,a Hall for his Council'of War to fit in, Rooms for his Ma- 
jor-Domo, his Gentlemen, Pages, Lacquies,Butlers,Cooks, Maſter and Grooms! of 
his horſes, for his Proviſions, for Kirchens,Cellars, and'Stables,for all his Serying- 
men and waiters ; as alſo two places for thoſe who wait for Orders, or attend 
diſpatches, one covered, the other uncovered. But few of our Generals keep 
tuch a Port, unleſs they be Princes. This quarter ſhould have a Ditch abour 
It, with a Drawbridge, and a ſtrong Guard kept at it. LO he 

In the next place, the Caſtramerator meaſures out to the Quartermaſter of 


- the Staff, a quadrangle of ground, within the Circumference of which are 


to lodge all thele General Officers, whom I have mentioned all over theſe 
Diſcouries, and therefore I ſhall not need to name them here ; all of them may 


2 


be quarter'd according to their places and dignities, ina place of zoo foot long, 


and 400 foot broad ; multiply the one by the other, you will find the contents of it 
' ko be 120000 foot, and thatis 24 Italian miles, which is ground enough. 


For the Ge- 
ne ral of the 
Ordnance. 


For the whole 
Officers, Guns 
and Ammuni- 
tion of rhe 
Train. 


For the Pro- 
vianr- maſter 
General. 


No ſooner hath the Caſtrametator ſeen four ſtaves prick*'d at the four cor- 
ners of the aſſigned quarter , but he leaves rhe particular lodgings to be 
divided ( yet ſtill according to his direftion) to the Quartermaſter of the 
Staff, and goes with the Quartermaſter of the Train, to whom he meaſures 
out a Quarter for the General of the Ordnance, which ſhall be 300 foot long, 
and 50 broad, multiply the one by the other, the Content is 15000 foot, 3 
kalian miles, in which may be lodged, befides himſelf, ſuch of his Officers as 
he ſhall think fir. Bur-in lodging the Train it ſhould be conſidered, that 
ſeveral-Guns with neceſſary Ammunition, are often left behind at needful places, 
and many ofthem muſt be planted on the Bulwarks, ahd Curtains of the pre- 
ſent Camp, the reſt will require the leſs ground; and therefore the General hay- 
11g already got his Quarter, all the reſt of the Officers and others belonging to the 
Train, whatever name, Title, and Office they may bear ('whom l particularly 
nam*d'in my diſcourſe of the Train of Artillery ) theplace for the Magazine of 
Arms and Ammunition for all the pieces of Ordnance to ſtand on, and an empty 
place where Waggons may be loaded and unloaded, and for ſome Streets,each'of 
them twenty: foot broad : for all theſe I ſay, it will be enough to allow a quadran- 
gle of 300 foot long and 500 broad; for if you multiply the one by the other, you 
will find the contear of this quarter{ beſide that of the Maſter of the Ordnance ) 
to be 150020 foot,” inde 30 Italian miles. If this be true,as probably it is, Achlles 
Terdnzz5 is much miſtaken, to require fora Train of Artillery belonging to an 
Army Royal,(which bimſelf will have to conſiſt of 18000 Foot and cooo Horſe) 
the fourth part of the whole Camp;I do not find,that the Lord Baſfta,the Imperi- 
al Lieutenant General in Tranſilvania, to whom I conjeCtufe,Terduz,zs was princi- 
pal Engineer, ever had ſo conkiderable a Train, as required half ſo much ground. 

To the Proviant-maſter General we ſhall allow a Quarter zoo foot Tong, and 
60 broad ; the one being multiplied by the'other, prodyceth 18000 foot, ſome 
more than three 7ralian miles, and one half. This will be enough for bim and 
al} his Officers and Baggage, and for a large place for disburthening of Wag- 
gons : for youſhould conſider that all Proviſions are brought to the Camp either 
by Country Carts, Horſes and Waggons, and theſe return ſo ſoon as they are 
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unloaded ;. or by the Horſes belonging to che Baggage and Sutlers of the Army, 
and theſe preſently return to thett Maſters, and the Proviant it ſelf is inſtantly 
given out and diſtributed to rhe Army. 
As to the Wagpons it is to b= conſider'd that all of them that belong to the 
General Officets and the Train, may get room enough at the ſeveral Quarters, 
and fo may moſt of thoſe that belong ro the Regiments of Horſe and Foor, but 
upon all adventures the Quarter-maiter General ſhall appoint a place for 600 


For the Wag- 


gon- maſter 


Waggons, and the Waggon maſter General and his Lieutenants, and for this Geral and 
uſe he ſhall allow no leſs ground than 300 foot in length, and 512 in breadth 600 Wag: 
for the 600 Waggons, and 3oo foot in length, and ten in breadth for the gons. 


Waggon maſter ard all his Officers 3; this I:ſt quarter makes 3000 foot, more 
than one half of an 7ral;an mile. To underſtan1 the quarter allowed for 600 
Wagegons, obſerve firſt, that we allow no more Horſes for every Waggon 
than two, with a Waggoner and a Boy. Secondly, every Waggon muſt have 
12 foot of ground to itand on in length, and fix in breadth, and every Horſe 
four foot in breadth, and eight in length; for I will not allow ſo much length 
for a Baggage-horſe, as for a horſe for ſervice, which is ordinarily reckon'd ten. 
Thirdly vbſerve, that both the Waggons and Wage, n horſes ſtand in their 
length by the breadth of the Camp, and in their breadth by the length of the 
Camp, as all Horſes in Caſtrametation do,and fo do the Huts of the Horſemen, 
and Foot-fouldiers, as you will ſee anon. Theſe grounds being laid down, fifty 
Waggons may ſtand-by their breth in 300 foot of ground, which is the length 
of the whole Camp, ſix foot being allow*d for the breadth of every one of them. 
Over againlt them fifry Waggons more, all in one row likewile, fo a hundred 
Waggons are quarter*d for their breadth, which is the Camps length; for the 
length every Waggon hath twelve foot, ſo the two rows have 24 foot, and 
between them a ſtreet of twelve foot, and behind one of them another empty 
place of twelve foot for fodder, and the Waggon men to lye, though theſe or- 
dinarily lyeeither in'or under the Waggons, theſe two ſtreets having allowance 
of 24 foot, and the two rows of Waggons 24 foot likewiſe, the quarter ap- 
pointed for a 100 Waggons takes up 48 foot of the breadth of the Camp ; mul- 
tiply 48 by 6, becauſe you have 659 Waggons, the ProduCt will be 288, this 
ground 600 Waggons muſt have for their breadth ; for their length is the ſame 
with all the quarters of the Camp, that is zoo foot. We have now 1200 V Vag- 
gon-horſes to quarter, and that muſt be beſides the Waggons; you know we 
allow four foot for the breadth of the Horſe, and therefore in 300 foot, you 
may quarter 75 Horſe, for 4 times 7; make 300. Over againſt theſe 75 more 
in one row, theſe make 150. Behind the one of the two rows an empty place 
for fodder, 6 foot broad, between the two rows a ſtreet 6 foot broad, the two 
ſtreets have 1 2 foot in breadth, and the two rows of Horſes have 16, that is 8 
foor for every row, (and you remember 8 foot are allowed for the length of a 
Baggage-horſe) 12 being added to 16, make 28, ſo many foot do two rows of 
Horles with two ſtreets take up ofthe breadth of the Camp; and in theſe two 
rows are contain'd 150 V Vaggon-horſes, whoſe whole number are 1200, 8 
times 150, Multiply then 28 by 8, the Produtt is 224 foot, and fo much 
ground do thefe 1200 VVaggon-horſes take up of the breadth. Be pleaſed to 
add theſe 224 foot ro the 288, which is allowed to the VVaggons, the aggre- 
gare will he 512, which we.allowed for the breadth of the Quarter meaſured 
out to 600 V Vaggons, and 1200 VVaggon-horſes, the length allow'd is the ſame 
of ail other quarters 3o0o foot. Mu'riply 512 by 300, the Product is 153600, 
ſome more than thirty Iralias miles, and one half, in the ſuperficial mea» 

ſure. | F | 
Our Caſtrametator hath teft the VVaggon-maſter General to divide pro- 
portionably that allotted ground 'among his | V Vaggons, and is gone to quar- 
ter the Cavalry, but he finds unequal Lifts, therefore he muſt be at the great- 
er trouble to give to every Regiment grotnd according to its ſtrength ; for 
as I ſaid before, all Regiments (even thofe under one Prince) are not of equal 
number of Troops, nor all Troops of equal number of men.” But here we ſhall 
ſuppoſe we are to Encamp a Regiment of eight Troops, and every Troop to 
conſiſt of a hundred Riders, co:nprehending in-that number the Corporals and 
Trumpeters ; you will remember that 1 one of the Horſe is meaſur'd by 
P the 
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the length of the quarter, and his length by the breadth of ir. Obſerve ſecond- 
ly, that ten foot are allowed for the l-ngth of a Horic,1nd four for his breadth. 
Obſerve thirdly, that we allow to every Rider ten fout for the brezdth, and 
four for the length of his Hart. But 1 hope the Horſeman will not be 1o caprici- 
ous as to think his Horſe and he are laid in equal ballance, becauſe they have a 
like proportion of ground allow'd them, for if I cannot make a diffeicn e, [ 
ſhall immediately-make a diſtance by putting a Street five fuot broad between 
him and his horle, and that ſhall be for his horſes fodder. | 
A Troopthen of a 100 Horſes is quarter'd in two ſeveral rows, 50 in a row, 
ſide for ſide, which fifty Horſes take up for their breadth z, and of the length of 
the quarter 200 foot, to wit, four for every horſe. The length of every horſe 
hath 10 foot, every Riders Hut hath 10 foot, that and a Street between-them 
5 toot broad, make2s foot, the other row of horſe and riders take up the like 
quantity of ground, to wit, 25 foot, theſe added together make 50 foot. 
The horſes [tand rail co tail (Decauſe their heads muſt be to their Maſters huts) 
and between the horles tails there is a Street 20 foot broad; add theſe.20 to 
the other 50, the aggregate is 70, and that is the breadth of a quarter 
allotted to a Troop of a 150 horſe. As to the length of this quarter, It is as 
the reſt 300 foot, whereof | told you the breadth of 5o horſcs took up 2co. 
The other 100 is thus divided, The Ritmaſter hath 2o foot of it for the length 
of his Tent or Hut, the Lieutenant hath 10, and the Cornet hath 10, and be- 
tween him and the Troopers Huts there 1s _— 20 foot broad, theſe make 
60 foot ; in the length ar the reer of the Troopers Huts, there is a Sirect ' 20 
foot broad, and that 20 added to 60 make 80; behind that Street the Saddler, 
Smith, and Sutler have a quarter 10 foot in length, which being added to 80, 
make 90; behind them there is a place for fires,and dreſſing meat, 10 foot long, 
that being added to go makes 100 and fo the.length of a quarter for an 
100 horſe is 300, and the breadth 70, multiply the one by the other, the Pro- 
duct will be 2100 foot, which is the ſuperficial meaſure of that quarter. But 
obſerve that the Ritmaſter quartering in the front takes up with his Zur all the 
70 foot; the Lieutenant and Corner behind him ſhare that breadth between 
them, and accommodates likewiſe the Quarter-maſter, and him who aſſiſts the 
Cornet to carry the Standard, whom the Germans call Sar 7unckber, the Gentle- 
man of the Standard, or Colours. Ei 

Having lodged one Troop, it. is eaſie to quarter a Regiment, and conſequent. 
ly a whole Cavalry.1 told you our Regiment of horſe ſhould conſiſt of 8 Troops, 
and every Troop of 100 Horſemen ; if one Troop thcn require qo foot in 
breadth, 8 muſt require 8 times 70, multiply then 70 by 8, the Product is 560. 
Some allow no more ground to a Colonel of horſe than to a Ritwalter, there 
may be reaſon for it, if he quarter on the head of his own Troop, as ordinarily 
Colonels did when they had but the temporary command of 3 or 5 Troops, 
but now that he is abſolute Colonel of 8 Troops, we allow his Captain Lieu- 
tenant to quarter on the head of the Troop, and we give to the Colonel and 
his Field and Staff Officers a Street of 70 foot broad, and 3oo long ; which 1 
thus divide, "The Colonel ſhall have all the 5o in breadth, and 40 in length be- 
hind him, the Street 20 foot broad, which traverſeth the whole Regiment, theu 
there ſhall be 200 foot in length, and ſtill 50 in breadth, for all his Field and 
Staff Officers, and for Stables and Waggons. ln the reer of theſe that Street 
which traverſeth the reer of all the Horſemens Huts; behind that a plot of 
ground 10 foot long for Saddlers, Smiths, and Sutlers belonging to the Staff, 
and behind that 10 foot are allowed for Kitchins and fire, add theſe together, 
they make 3oo foot in length, and 7o in breadth. Now the 8 Troops, and the 
quarter for the Colonel and his Staff, being al} of equal length and breadth, 
muſt have 8 Intervals, for every one of which muſt be allowed 20 foot of 
breadth ; ſo for all the eight 160 foot. The 8 Troops you remember had for 
their latitude 560, the Colonel 70, theſe added make 630, add for the Inter- 
vals 160, the aggregate is 790, for the breadth of a Regiment of Horle of 
8 Troops, the length 300. It you would know the ſuperficial meaſure of this 
quarter for a Regiment of 8 Troops & Horſe, multiply 7go by 300, and if 


1 have operated right, the Product is 237000 foot, 47 miles, and near one 
half. 
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The Caſtrametator hath now leiſure to meaſure out ground to the Infantry, 
and he finds the ſame difficulty as he did in the Cavalry, that is, the inequality 
of the Companies in each Regiment, and the numbers of men in each Compa- 
ny. Burt having done his buſineſs on paper at home, he will eaſily giye to each 
Regiment Quarter-maſter his due proportion of ground in the Field. But ſince 
all along in theſe Diſcourſes, | have ſpoke of a Foot-regiment conſiſting of ten 
Companies, and of a Company conſiſting of a hundred men, we ſhall in this 
place quarter them according to that number. And firſt we ſhall lodg a Com- 
pany according to the pattera whereof the reſt (hall be ſoon accommodared. In 
the number of the hundred I comprehend Caporal , Lanceſpeſatas, Appoin- 
tes, Gentlemen of the Company, and common Souldiers. Thoſe who ſhall be 
quarter'd as Officers, are Captain, Lieutenant, Enfſign-bearer, two Serjeants, 
Clerk, Fourier, Furer of the Colours, Captain of Arms, and two Drummers, 
for theſe laſt are almoſt univerſally enroll'd with the Officers, 1 know not 
Why. 

The cuſtom was in moſt places for the Captain, Lieutenant, and Enſign to 
lodg all three in the Van or front of the Company, and this is continued yet 
in many places. But truly, ſince a Lieutenant will needs be the ſecond Officer 
of the Company, |[ think he ſhould quarter as he marcheth, and that is in the 
reer. Henry of Naſſu Prince of Orange, alter'd the cuſtom, and order'd them 
all three to pitch their Tents in the reer of the Company, art leaſt the Captain, 
for two reaſons, that the Souldiers might more readily get to their place of 
Arms, and not be hinder'd with the huts or cords of their Officers Tents , and 
next that by their preſence in the reer, debates and brawls betwixt Souldiers 
and Sutl.rs ſhould either be prevented, or quickly voided. Bur let us in this 
place follow the old way, (which may ſoon be alter'd according to emergents, 


. or the Generals pleaſure) and quarter our Foot Company in the Field thus : 


The Captain being in the front, ſhall have for his Tents 40 foot in length, 
and 24 in breadth ;z and obſerve that 24 foot is all the breadth that is allowed to 
the whole Company. Behind the Captains lodgings, on the right hand, the 
Lieutenant hath 10 foot of length, and 8 in breadth-allow'd him for his quar- 
ter, and on the left hand the Enſign hath as much. Obſerye that behind the 
Captains Tents beg ns a Street which runs to the reer of the whole Company, 
and divides the Licutenant and Enſigns quarters, and the two rows of Huts 
equally, and this Street is 8 fout broad ; this Street is a direct one, and goes 
the length of the quarter; but there is another which is a traverſe Street, and 
goeth through the latitude of the Company, and it is 10 foot, broad, it begins 
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bchind the Lieutenant and Enſigns Hats, and traverſeth the whole breadth of 


the Regiment when the Companies are join'd together. - Obſerve: that all the 
Huts of the Company are 8 foot broad, except the Captains, and therefore 
hereafter | ſhall only ſpeak of the lengch of the Huts. Behind' that traverſe 
Street of 10 foot broad in a direct line, under the Lieutenant the oldeſt Ser- 
jeant hath his Hyt, for which.are allowed $ foot in length, below him the Fou- 
rier hath 6 foot long, below whom the Clerk hath likewiſe 6. foot, and below 
the Clerk the oldeſt Drummer ſhall haye 5 foot in length, Add thele together, 
you will find that theſe four, Serjeant, Fourier, Clerk, and Drummer have 25 
foot allow'd for their Huts in length, and 8 for the breadth, as all the Souldi- 
ers have. Behind the'oldeſt Drummer in that ſame row are 50 huts for 50 Soul- 
diers, for each whereof are allowed three foot and one half. Multiply then 50 
by 33, and the Product will be 175, add 175 to 25,which the four Officers bave, 
the aggregate is 200, and ſo many foot of ground doth the huts of that row be- 
Sinning at the traverſe Street take up in length.Over againſt the oldeſt Serjeant, 
19 a parallel line, and directly under the Enlign, is the ſecond Serjeant lodged ; 
below him the Captain of Arms, under him the Furer, and below the Furer 


. the ſecond Tambour, and under him the other fifty huts for the other fifty Sol- 


diers all in one row; all theſe having a proportion of ground allowed equal to 
The firſt row on the right hand, In the reer of the Souldiers huts there mult be a 
Street 20 foot broad for Waggons and Carts to paſs and repaſs, and this Street 
traverſeth the whole breadth of both Company and Regiment, as the other of 
10 foot doth at the Van of the Inferior Officers huts. Next to this traverſe 
Street in the reer there is a place for Waggons and Sutlers- 10 foot long, and 
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behind that there is another place 10 foot long likewiſe, for fires and dreſſing 
meat, for there muſt be no fire among the huts, and both theſe places enjoy the 
full breadth of the Company, which is 24 foot. Be pleaſed then to remem. 
ber that 40 foot in length are allowed for the Captain, 10 for the L'entenanr, 
10 for the firſt traverſe Street, 200 for the rows of under Officers and 
Souldiers huts, 20 for the ſecond traverſe Street, 10 for Satlers, and 10 for 
fire, add theſe together, the aggregate will be 300, which is the length of the 
quarter. Remember alſo that 8 foct are allowed for the breadth of all Officers 
and common Souldiers huts, except the Captains. Then two rows of huts re- 
quire 16 foot in breadth, between theſe rows there muſt be a direct Street run- 


. ning from the back of the Captains Tent to the reer, as | cold you before, and 
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it is $ foot broad, add $ to 16, makes 24, and ſo much ground the Captains 


Tents poſſeſſeth, and it is the breadth of the Companies quarter. Multiply the 


length by the breadth, thar is, 300 by 24, the Produdt is 7200 foot, near one 
halian mile and a half within the Circumference of this Companics quar- 
rer. | 

Let us in the next place quarter the Colonel with his Field and Staff Officers, 
which ſhall be done thus : "There ſhall be a place in the middle of the Regiment, 
which ſhall be 300 foot long, and 6.4 broad; on the right hand of this place five 


Companies ſhall lodg, and on the lefr hand of it the other five. Of this place 


the whole breadth, to wit, 64. foor, ſhall be allowed to the Colonels Lodgings, 
and 5o foot in length, by which means he ſhall have all the Tents and Huts of 
his Captains, Lieurenants and Enfigns in a parallel line with his own, Bet-ind 
the Colonels Lodgings is that Street whereof I ſpoke before, of 10 foot broad, 
which traverſeth the breadth of the whole Regiment, and in which moſt Caſtra- 
metators, will have the Colours and Arms to ſtand, but Tents and huts before 
that Street will make it in my judgment very improper for that uſe. Below thac 
Street there ſhall be a plot of ground 40 foot in length, and' 6. broad, to be 
equally divided between the Lieutenant Colonel and Major, if they do not quar- 
ter beſides their Companies, and behind them a Street 20 foot broad. Below 
that Street ſhall be a quarter 50 foot long, and 64 broad, to be divided ainong 
the Miniſter, Quarter-maſter, Auditor, Secretary, Chirurgeon, and Marſhal; 
and below them the third Street 20 foot broad. Next to that ſhall be a place 
70 ſoot lcng, and 64 broad, for Waggons and Baggage; behind that the 
fourth Street of 20 foot broad, which is at the reer of all the Souldiers hnts, 
and traverſeth the breadth of the whole Regiment. Next to that are the two 
places formerly mention'd, for Sutlers and fire, one behind the other, each 10 
foot long, and 6.4 broad. If /you then remember that the length of the Colc- 
nels Lodgings is 50 foot, 10 for a Street, 4o for the Lieutenant Colonel and 
Major, 20 for a ſecond Streer, 50 for the Staff.Officers, and 20 for a third 


Street, 70 for Wagpgons, 20 for the fourth Street, and 20 for Sutlers and fires, 


when you add thefe numbers _— the aggregate will be 300, which is the 
length of this quarter, as it is of all other quarters of our Camp, the breadth 
of this particular one being 64 foot, as 1 rold you before. 

In the quartering the ten Companies of the Regiment, five on the Colonels 
right hand, and five on his lefr, reſpect would be had ro the dignity,anriquity, 
and precedency of the Captains; my own opinion 1s, they ſhould be quarter'd 
according to that order wherein they were marſhal'd in the field, and what that 


is you may find in the Eleventh Chapter. : : 
Let us then take a view of the whole breadth of this Regiments quarter, for 


doipg whereof we muſt firſt conſider that the ten Companies make ten diſtin&t 


Bodies, and the quarter for the Colonel and his Staffthe eleventh.Eleven Bodies 
muſt have ten Intervals, for eyery one whereof we ſhall allow 16 foot, that one 
Waggon may paſs by another : multiply then 10 by 16, the aggregate is 1603 
this much is allowed for the ten Intervals, every Company hath 24 foot for its 
breadth ; inde for 10 Companies, 240 foot, the Colonel and Staff hath 64, add 
160 to 240, and both theſe to 64, the aggregate is 464, and that is the lati- 
tude of a Regiment of Foots quarter. If you would know the ſuperficial mea- 
ſure of this quarter, multiply the length of ir, which is 300 foot, by the 
breadth of it, which is 464 foot, the Product will prove to be 1 39200 fcor, near 


28 halen miles. 
By 


- , 
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Ry what hath been ſaid, it will be eaſie to know how any Troop, Compabty, 


or Regiment either of Horſe or Foot,of what ltrength toever, may be quarter'd; 
as if the Colonels Company be ſtronger by fifty men, than the reſt, as in ſome 
Places they be, it may have a row of Huts more than others have. In the Low 
Country Wars, the Princes of Orange allowed four foo: tor the length of every 
Foot-Souldiers Hut y but the Germans for moſt part allow but 3F. whom in tis 
point I have followed in this Caſtrametation. By che account of four foor long 
for every Hut, a row of Huts for fifty men ſhould bave the aliowance of 2900 
foot ; but in our days Henry Prince of Orange took away 20 of that, leaving 
but 180, and theſe 20 foot he join'd to the breadth of the traverſe Street in 
the reer of the Huts, which before was but 20, but by this addition came to 
be 40 foot broad, that Waggons and Proviſions might have more room to go 
our and in, and paſs and repaſs. The 300 foot which 1 have allow'd for the 
length of every Companies quarter, may be abridged or enlarged as the Gene- 
ral jhall find occaſion forit ; but an uniformity in the length of the whole Camp 
is both decent and requiſite. He who commands in chief, may order (it his at- 
fairs require ir) that in one row of fifry Hurts an hundred Souldiers {hall quarter, 
it will be no prejudice to them, but rather helpful, provided chey have no 
WIVES. 

Between the quarters of the Foot, and the fortification of the Camp, there 
is a void place of 200 foot broad, this the Ancients calld Pomer;um, we name 
it the Alarm and Parading place, or place of Arms : And though as I tcld you 
before, many would have the Colours and Arms to ſtand in that S:reet which 
traverſeth the quarters behind the Colonels Tents, yet aſluredly in _t:me of 
Alarms the Souldiers running to their Arms, and the Enſigns to their Colours, 
cannot in ſo narrow a place but be much embaraſf.'d ;- belides, .thcy have not 
room to draw up, therefore it were more fit to-have the Colours fixt bcfare the 
head of the quarter in this place of Arms, and to have the Pik<s of every Coin- 
pany leaning on a Tree laid-acrofs other. two, Trees fixed in the ground, and in 
fair weather the Muskets alfo, but in time of rain the: Souldiers ſhould-carry 
them into their huts; and in'that caſe I ſhalladviſe Officers to cavſe rhe Muſque- 
teers to draw their Ball, becauſe when an accidental fire comes, careleſs Souldiers 
(and how many be there of theſe ? ) will be more ready to run out of their huts, 
and carry their Knapſacks and Cloaks with them,chan their Muſquets, and theſe 
being charg*d with Ball, render all endeavours'to quench the' fire exceeding dan» 
gerous, if not altogether impoſlible, becauſe the Powder wherewith thele 
Muſquets are charged, being fired, ſends their Bullets ſo cxtravagantly at ran» 
doin on all quarters, that men know not how to ſhelter titemiclves from them 
an experience whereof 1 once ſaw in a tranſient Leaguer, which for that reaſon 
I ſpeak of, was well near burnt to the ground, and yer next day I heard of no 
_ given to prevent the like miſchief for the future, which ſhould bave been 

one. 

After the Regiment Quartermaſters have given the Quartermaſters and Fouriers 
their proportions of grounds z and that the four corners of each hut are mark- 
ed withifour twigs or ſticks, the Souldiers that are not working at the Fortifica- 
on fall to and ih their huts, but the Officers mult ſee it be done regularly,that 
none take more or leſs ground, than what is allowed them, leſt thereby they 
ipoil the uniformity of the Quarter. 

If the General can ſpare none of that ſpacious ground allow'd for his lodg- 
ings, for a Market-place, and a quarter for Volunteers and ſtrangers, then the 
Caſtrametator muſt meaſure out ground for both, not far from the Provianc 
Office, for none of them muſt be neglefted. When all is done, the Quarter- 
maſter General, or one of his Engineers, is to draw the Fortification of the 
Camp, all ehg Lines whereof are to be marked, by making a furrow in the 
earth, half a foor deep, and half a foot broad : The whole Trenches are to 
be wrought by the ſeveral Regiments of Foot, according to their numbers 
of 'men; becauſe the Retrenchment is for their own ſafety, unleſs the Prince 
General get them to be helped by Conatry people or Pioneers. By what is ſaid, 
you ſee our. Quartermaſter General ſhould be a perſon of ſtrong IntelleCtuals, 
and well ſeen in the Mathematicks, eſpecially Geometry , which both Fortifi- 
cation and Caſtrametation acknowledge to be their Mother. : 
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For avoiding Infeftion, noyſom and contagious Diſcaſes, procured by the 
daily killing and (laughtering Beaſts in a plentiful and numerous Leaguer, it is 
convenient that deep pits be dig'd, and that all that is not uſeful be caſt ir- 
ro them, about the middle of the pit there ſhould be a thick board laid faſt, 
thorough which ' a whole ſhould be cut, and what is caft in the pir 


ſhould be ler down through that hole, and therefore a board ſhould be 


laid over that. hole and then ſo much of the earth as was digged out of 
the pit, ſhould be caſt in, till the mouth of ir be made equal with 
the ſuperfice of the ground, and that earth may be taken out as oft as you 
will, till the pit be full of theſe noiſome things up to the board, and then it 
ſhould be cloſed up; and if pits be uſed in this faſhon, it matters not if theſe 
pits be dig'd among the huts, or in the Streets of the Camp. The carrying 
theſe things three or four hundred foot without the Camp , is exceedingly 
troubleſome, and the killing the beaſts ſo far without exceedingly inconveni- 
ent, and of no conſequence,lince thereby the Air may be InſeCted as well without 
as within the Camp, and that is all one matter. Whether pits may not be dip'd 
for Souldiers to do the works of Nature in, and ſome Cloth Canvas or ſome 
ſuch thing put about it, as the Turks do ; or if it be beſt to continue the cu- 
ſtome of going without the leaguer, one hundred paces, ( which ſhould be 
marked by a long pole, and awiſp of Straw at the top of it) ſhall not be 
the Subject of this Diſcourſe: for aſluredly, the dcbate of it cannot be very 
fayory. 

Where there 1s no great danger of a viſible enemy, a General may quar- 
ter his Army in two diſtinft Bodies, Battel and Reſerve, the diſtance between 
them being 4 or 500 ordinary paces; the Foot in the middle, and the Horſe 
on both Wings, as the General thinks moſt expedient; as to theſe Oblong Qua- 
drangles, wherein are encamped ſeveral bodies, whereof | have ſo oft ſpoke, 
you may if you pleaſe, call them as the French do, Parks, and that one 
enough : Know likewiſe, that Cuſtom hath obrained, that the outward line 
of  Fortification of Camps that regards the Enemy without, is called Circum- 
vallation, and the inward one towards the Beſieged. place, hath the name of 
Contravallation : Whereas in very deed and in common ſpeech, both of them are 
Circumvallations; nor are they foto be termed, in ſtrit ſence and proper lan- 
guage, unleſs uſe be made of ' Stakes or Palliſades, which the Old Romans 
conſtantly praftis'd, and are called in Latin, Yalls, whereof I have ſpoken 
largely in another place. 


| 
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Of Guards, Watches, Parads, Sentinels, Rounds , and Patre- 
villes, 


Tf is to little purpoſe to fortifie either a Camp or a Caſtle, unleſs men be 
appointed to maintain the Fortification z and becauſe men cannot watch 
conſtantly, therefore they muſt watch by turns, either according to the num- 
ber of the men, that are quartered within the fortified place, or the danger 
the place may be in ofa near and powerful enemy ; for though Guards ſhould 
be kept , and ſtrictly kept, even when no danger ſeems to threaten, yet it 
were madneſs to weary Souldiers, as much by watching, when no enemy is 
exp-c<d, as when one is alſuredly look'd for. If the Companies of Horſe and 
Foot be full and compleat, I think either in F:eld or Garriſon, an E1emy 
not being near, the fourth nights Daty 1s enough to keep Officers and Souldi- 
ers in mind of their buſineſs, tnough | know, others tink rhe third night 
eaſie enough. If an Enemy be near, and have ' not yet made approaches, it 
will be to no purpoſe, to weary Souldiers more than is needful, the third nights 
watch will be ſuſficient, for it is not ſo much the number, as the carefulneſs , 
order, and diligence of watches that preſerves a Camp, Town, or Fort from 


Jurprizal. But when an enemie hath inveſted the place, and made approaches , 


anore Sentinels are requiſite, and conſequently more men ought to be on the 
guard, and this may bring the duty to the ſecond night, ſomerimes | have ſeen 
Souldiers kept on Duty two nights together, and have only the third night al. 
low*4 them to repoſe, and not to go to bed or put off their clothes that third 
night neither, bur to lie in readineſs, to run to their Poſts, ſo ſoon as call'd 
upon, But when a Bclieger hath made Galleries over the Ditches , it is 
ordinary for the Beſieged rolie conlt.intly at their ſeveral Poſts. 

Our modern Guards are, as the ancient were, either of Horſe or Foot, 
in the Ficlds whether the Camp be Fortified or not ; Foot and Horſe have 
ſome Guards appointed without the Leaguer, ſometimes together, ſometimes 
the Horſe without the Foor, who are obliged to keep Sentinels on horſe back 
in ſuch places as the Major General, cr Adjutant General ſhall appoint, and 
theſe Guards and Sentinels are to be viſited 'oftenby the Officers of the Caval- 
ry., who are on the watch, gr by the Lieutenant or Major General of the 
Horſe. Theſe viſits ae ordulſl called Porrolllies, ' or Patrovilles , todiſtin= 
guiſh them, I think, from tife viſits of the Foot Guards, which are called 
Rounds in Garriſon , Horſemen are ſeldom required to watch in the night , 
unleſs it be in the time of a Siege, but in the day time they are obliged to ride 
Out in parties as ſtrong, and as far as the Governour of the place ſhall think 
fir ro appo.nt, and this duty is ordinarily called, recognolcing, or beating the 
ſtreets. 

Wirhin a leaguer, the Foot keep Guards conſtantly, beſides thefe outer 
poſts ſpoken of already. The Guards within are twofold, ordinary, and 
extraordinary. The ordinary are thoſe which are kept within the Fortifica- 
tion, for its neceſſary defence; whether it be in the Baſtions, Curtins , Re- 
doubts, or Sconces. The extraordinary are ſuch as are kept at the General, 
Lieutenant General, or other general Officers lodgings , at the Proviant, the 
Waggons, at the Artillery, and Ammunition ; but obſerve that here the Senti- 


. 


\ nels muſt ſtand with Pikes, for being ſo near powder, they are not permitted 


ro have burning Matches, and conſequently not to take Tabaco. 

There are alſo two: kinds of Sentinels, extraordinary Sentinels, and ordina- 
ry ones. The extraordinary Sentinels are thoſe we call forlorn, the word we 
have from the Dz#tch, which ſignifieth loſt , the French call them perdues, 
which is the ſame. There are of them both Horſe and Foot. The _ = 
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Forlorn Sen- 
tinels of Foot. 


Horſe- back w:th his ordinary Arms ; the Foor perdue lyes on his belly, but hath 
neither Musket, Fuſee, or Carabine, only a Sword drawn, and if he be Maſter 
of a Dagger and a Piſtol he may have them too : He is called loſt, becauſe he 
is put in the molt dangerous places, and neareſt the Enemy; neither is he to 
come back, it he be only atrack'd by one man; if by two, he may retire 
to the next perdue, if there be any, bur if a greater number than 
two come upon them, they are bound to run quickly and Alarm that Guard to 
which they belong. In this place, ſpeaking of an Alarm, I wonder, why 
Monſieur de Gaya in the $2 page of his Book tells us, that in Garri'ors, when 
Alaim js beaten or ſounded, all Souldiers ſhould firſt meet at their Captains 
houſes, and from thence march tothe places appointcd for them to maintain. 


* This to me. ſeems very ſtrange doctrine, unleſs he have aſſurance that an Ene- 
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my will neither enter nor ſcalade, till his Souldiers fi: ſt very faitly meet at 
their Captains lodgings, and then march to their Polts ; But by his favour, [ 
hold it more convenient, that the Souldiers ruu as faſt as they can, though 
man by man, « la 4esbandad, direftly to the places of the Ramparts or Re- 
trenchments ordained for them to defend, commonly called Poſts, or Alarm- 
places, without taking notice of their Captains quarters. We mncke it the 
Sergeants duty to place the Foot perdues at theſe Folts appointed by the Ser- 
jeant Major; but 1 haye known it done by the Furer, or Caporal of the Gen- 
tlemen, and where ſuch an Officer is allowed, it ſeems to belong to his office, 
and not to the Sergeant, who hath employments eno:;gh beſide. © He who is to 
be perdue, ſhould be a Gentleman of the Conpany, who! the French call Ap. 
pointe ; and where theſe have nq allowance of Pay, the Captain ſhuuld wake 
choice of ſome, whom by their- birth and behaviour, he conceives molt fit for 
that imployment. The Furer, or, Sergeanr, is to bring the Foi lort: to his Poſt, 
and bring the other away with, him, he is allo oblige« frequently to viſir his 
Perdues ; for very-often, if they be not vigilant, they are itolen away bu an 
ative Enemy. And thereforeno Perdues, ejther, of Horſe or Foot, fhunld he 
entruſted with the Word, that they may not, be able to give it to the Encmy,, 
if they happen to be taken : -A better ordef., in my opinion, than that of the 
Romans, who cntruſted their Common Souldiers with the Tefſera. Our foi loen 
Sentinels are mich uſed in the Field, when two Aries ly. near other, wait g 
their advantages. But they are. eſpecially made uſe of at Sieges of Tou ns, 
Forts, an! Caſtles, : 0g 5 & 5: 5 | 

The erJinary Sentinel, if. he belong to the Cavalry, ſtands on Horſe-back ; 
the Foot-man, whether it be in Camp,. Town, or Garriſon, ſtands with his 
ordinary arms. It is:true; I have ſeen Gentlemen of Companies ſtand with 
drawn Swords at the Chamher-doors. of Princes, when they haveEhbeen viſiting 
Garriſons ; but notwithſtinding that, all Foqr Souldiers ſhould ſtand withour 
doors with their ordinary Arms, br ther SM Pikes or Muskets, when 


they are Sentinels, and conſtantly at their SeMncl poſture; neither ſbuld 
any of them be permitted; tp ſet down their Arms the whole time they ate 
on that duty, but if they be weary, they may. ſhoulder their Pikes or Mu-kets, 
and walk to and fro with them, and ſo refieſh-themſclves ; but at the approach 
of a Commiſſionated Officer, they are immediately.to return to their Sentinel- 
poſture, yet they are n:ver ſuffer'd to ſet their Arms out of their hands. But 
this is roo much conniv'd at by Officers, who thereby [hew either their neg- 
ligence or ignorance, in not heeding or not knowing what belongs ro a Sen- 
tinel z whoſe firſt duty is to have one of his hands at his Arms, when either 
they are order'd or ſhoulder'd, and both hands at his Mu ket, when he is at 
his Sentinel-poſture ; Nor do | know a more proper puniſhinent for this neg- 
let, than ro make that Souldier who would not carry his own.Musket one 
hour, carry bothit, and three Muskets more belonging to his Comrades upan 
botn his Shoulders two hours. As for the time, how long an prdinary Senti- 
nel ſhould ſtand, whether on Horſe or Foot, 1 know no reaſon why he ſhould 
be on that duty longer than one hour, for he may grow either weary, br 
ſleepy, - or both, and in that time he would be ſometimes viſited by his Capo- 
ral, or Lanceſpeſate: And in artigid froſty winter night, he ſhould not be 


permitted to ſtand longer than half an hour at one bout. In Garriſons and 


Fortificd Camps, Sentinels of Foot ſhould be proyided with Frocks and Hoods, 
to 
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to keep them from rain, ſnow and cold, which every one of them 1s to deli- 
ver to him who relieves him: There ſhould allo be littls Wooden houſes 
( which commonly are called Sentinel houſes.) built for them on the Walls of 
'Fowns, Caltles, and Camps , three on every Baſtion, and two on every 
Curtain. . | 

Thoſe who ſtand Sentinels at Commanders and Officers doors in Towns or Sentinels ar 
Leaguers, need not, and I think, ſhould not challenge any man that pafleth, OO 
unleſs he offer to come within his Arms; and if Officers would advert to __ 
this, neither themſelves or others would be ſo much troubled with the needleſs 
vociferations and clamours of thoſe ſenſeleſs Sentinels, who ſtand at their doors. 
A Sentinel on a Wall in the night time ſhould challenge all who come near Sentinels on 
him, if they be Rounds, he is to permit them to paſs; if not, or that he Walls 
knows not what they are, he is bound to fire upon them, aud cry Alarm, 
upon which, not only the guards, but all within either Garriton or Camp, 
either do or ſhould run in Arms to their ſeveral Poſts. Thoſe who ſtand at : 
the door and Arms of the ſeveral Corps de guards, ought indeed in the night Sentinels ax 
time” to challenge all who come near them, but ſhould hinder none to paſs Cape 
abour their affaies, unleſs they miſdemean themlelves by word or deed, bur if Ee: 
thoſe who come near them be Rounds, or call themſelves ſo, the Sentinel is 
to ſtop them, requiring them to ſtand, and immediately ro call out his Caporal ; 
and if thoſe perſons, who call themſelves Rounds, will not ſtand, after they 
have been twice or thrice required ſo to do, the Sentinel may lawfully fire 
npon them, or puſh at them with his Pike, and be free from any miſchief chat is 
done them, as being procured- by eirher their own wickedneſs, or folly, 
or both. | | 

The duty of a Sentinel to a Round, ſhould lead me to ſpeak of Rounds ; 
'but before Rounds be appointed to go, the Watch muſt be ſer, whereof the 
Round is an appendix or part. In ſetting Watches, and appointing Guarls, 
obſerve ſhortly four things. The rime when, the place where, the number Four particu- 
how many, and the perſons who ſhould viſit theſe Watches or Guards, A —__ 
Guard that is vigilant preſerves thoſe who ſleep, and Sentinels are the Guards W_. 
of that Guard. | 

All theſe four particulars, are abſolutely to be determin'd by him who com- 
mands in chief, and as his pleaſure ſhould over-rule in them all, ſo time, place, 
occalion, emergence, and the pleaſure of the Prince or State whom he ſerves, 
ſhould over-rule him. To keeptoo many on Watch, will in a ſhort time ren- 
der thoſe who watch, incapable to Watch at all ; to keep too few, encoura- 
geth your enemy to attempt that, from which a wel] order'd and ſufficiently 
ſtrong Guard would deter him. But by all Souldiers, though there be no dan- 
ger to be imagin'd, a Watch ſhould be kept; neither can a command iſſue 
from a Prince, that can or (hould hinder an Officer to keep Watch, though theic 
orders may be ſuch, as may render men uncapable both to do the main bulinefs 
about which they are ſent, and keep any conſiderable Watch, or any Watch at 
all. But to our four particulars obſervable in Watches, 1 ſay, 

The time when the Guards ſhould be ſet in Armies ( for I ſhall ſpeak of Thetime © = 
Watches in Garriſons afcerwards) if they be on a March, is immediately after when. | 
a whole Army, or a part of it is quarter'd, whether that be in Towns, Villages, 
or the Field : The Cavalry are to fend out Troops and Parties to recognoſce, 
and keep outer Guards, ſometimes they have Foot with them, but for moſt part 
they watch alone, and the Foot is to ſet their Watches inſtantly after their ar- 

' rival, before any of them begin to quarter. The place where the Horſe-men The place 
are to keep their Guards is without the quarter, further or nearer, as it ſhall where. 
pleaſe the Major General, or Adjutant, to whom it belongs to appoint thoſe 

Guards. The place for the Guards of Foor, is within the quarter, or very 

near to it, fortified by ſome Hedge or Encloſure, ſome Church or Church-yard, 

helped with the Spade and Marrock, The number, how many ſhould watch The number 
either of Horſe or Foot is uncertain, as that which depends on the Intelligence how many. 
a General-may have of the nearneſs or remoteneſs of an Enemy. The perſons 

appointed to viſit theſe Guards are appointed by him who commands at the The perſons 
Head-watch, and theſe viſitors are called Patrovilles and Rounds, as I obſery'd who vitic 
before. In our Modern Militia we do not follow the Grecian nor Roman cu- *Þ*© Guards, 
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itome, in giving the office of riding Rounds only to Horſe-men, for with us 
thofe of the Cavalry ride their Patrovils, and thoſe of the Foot either ride 
or walk their Rounds 3 of which more anon. | 

|: Fortified Camps, where Armies are to ſtay for ſome time, there is a defi. 
nite hour appointed by him who commands in chief, when the Trumpet ſhall 
ſound and the Drum bear for ſetting the Watch. So ſoon as the Horſe-men 
are conveeu'd, they are ſent to their ſeveral Poſts without the Camp; for the 
Foot there is a place appointed where all the Guards ſhail meet, and. this is cal. 
led the Parading-place : Parad ſignifieth a ſhow, and ſo-doth Morſtre. Milita- 


ry men haye appropriated the firlt to that ſhow, Watches make before they go 


.to their ſeveral Poſts, and the ſecond to that ſhow Officers and Common Soul. 


diers make to Multer-maſters and Commiſlaries before they enter into Pay, or 
aſter, when they are review'd. 

In Leaguers the Font- Watches are two-fold, firſt, private; theſe are Guards 
to keep Sentinels at the Tents of the Field Officers, the Colours, Arms, Am- 
munition, and Waggons. Next, publick Guards, and theſe conſiſt of whole 
Companies, one, two, or three ſometimes out of a Regiment, as the duty feenis 
to require ; theſe mect at the ſeveral Captains Tents or Huts, and after the 
Drums have done beating the Gathering, the Captains march with their ſeve- 
ral Companies in good order to the Parading place of the Regiment, or of 
the whole Army ; more ordinarily to the laſt, which 1s either a place appoint- 
ed peculiarly for ir, or is the Forum, or Market- place, near the Generals Lodg. 
ing, or Payilion. Here they are drawn up according to the antiquity or pre- 
cedency of the Regiments to whom they belong, by either the Major General, 
or Adjutant General of the Foot. Art this Parade ſhould all the Majors of the 
Foot be, as alſo one Sergeant out of every Company, and moſt of the Cap- 
tains of the whole Army. The Companies being marſhall'd in breaſt, the Major 
or Adjutant General calls the Majors together, to whom he imparts tie {cveral 
orders and directions of the General, which may, and very oft doth vary every 
night, becauſe they depend on emergencies. The Majors ſtand in a ring on 
both hands of him, according to their dignity, the fiſt ſtanding on his icic 
hand, in whoſe ear he whiſpers the Word, and he whiſpers it to him who 
ſtandeth on his left hand, and ſo ſucceſſively, rill the youngeſt Major aeliver it 
to the Major General : If it be returned right to him, there is no neceſlity to 
ſend it about the other way, as ſome would have; but if the Word be not 
deliver'd right to him, then he gives it to the Major who, ſtands on his right 
hand, and fo it is re-deliver'd to him by the Major, who ſtands on his left hand, 
not without a check to himor them, by whoſe inadyertency it was miſtaken. 
This word, for moſt part, is the name of a Town, a Country or a Caſtle, ſome- 
times it is the proper name of a Man,and ſometimes it is aSentence,as it pleaſeth 
him who gives it, who is ſtill he who commands in chief. Men may paſs any Sen- 
tinel without it in the night time, but none ſhould paſs the Corps de guards that 
are on the Fortification unleſs they give the Word. And from the miſunder- 
ſtanding of this, many groſs abuſes are committed, as when Servants, or other 
mean perſons are ſent in the night time either into Camps or Towns, concerning 
affairs very lawful in themſelves, and have the Word given them, that they may 
paſs the Guards, which ſhould not be ſuffer'd ; for if the. buſineſs is neceſſary,and 
will admit of no delay, as the ſending for a Phyſician, Apothecary, Chyrurgion, 
or Miniſter for ſick or wounded perſons, in ſuch caſes addreſles ſhould be made 
to him who commands over the whole Guards, -who is obliged to ſend a Capo- 
ral, ora Gentleman of a Company along with the perſon that is ſent, who 
ſhould ſce him paſs and re-paſs without interruption. When the Major Ge- 
neral imparts his orders to the Majors, the Sergeants of the Parade ſhould 
make a ring at a good diſtance about them, ſtanding with their Halberts ar- 
der*d, and this both to ſhew with what reſpect orders ſhould be given and re- 
ceiv'd, as allo to hinder any to come near, and hearken to what is ſaid or ſpo- 
ken either tothe Majors, or among themſelves. | 
' Aft:r the Majors have done their buſineſs with their Major General, they 
ſhould zive both the orders they have received from their ſupertours, and their 
own to the ſeveral Regiments; and many think, they ſhould do this at their 
own quarters, belide the Colours, which 1 think is formal enough, and may 
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well enough be done : but my humble opinion is, they ſhould do it at the great 
Parade, and therefore I ſaid before, that at it there ſhould be a Serjeant of eve- 
ry Company there; and the reaſon I give for my opinion is this, that the ſeye- 


. ral Companies that are to be ſent from that Parade to divers places of the For- 


tification, there to keep Watch, may carry the Word along with them, and 
ſo not need to wait ſolong- as for the Majorfirſt ro go home to the quarter of 
the Regiment, and then give out his Orders, and ſend them to the Companies 
that are on duty in ſeveral Poſts. And to anticipate that objection which I 
ſuppoſe will be made againſt my opinion, that Majors are to give to the Com- 
panies the orders of the Colonels, as well as of the Major Generals ; I ſay, 


All Commiſ: 
fioned OA . 


That at Parades, all Colonels, all Field and Commiſſonated Officers ſhould be cers ſhould be 


preſent, for a Parade is the Exchange of Officers, neither ſhould any thing ex 

cuſe their abſence, but indiſpoſition, or being on preſent duty, and this is in- 
cumbent for Officers to do, where-eyer the Parade be, whether in Camp or 
Garriſon 5 when the Major gives orders to his Sergeants he doth it in the lame 
manner as the Major General doth to the Majors, and ſhould have a ring of 
Musketeers about him, to hinder any to approach or hearken, unleſs they be 
Commiſſionated Officers of that Regiment, who may be within the ring, and 
may hear, but ought not to ſpeak, while the Major is diſcourſing to the Serge- 
ants. After Orders and the Watch-word are given, every Captain marcheth 
to that Poſt that is appointed him, and that appointment is made two ways, 
either as the Major General pleaſeth, in ſending Companies ſeveral nights ro 
ſeveral Poſts, and not conſtantly to one ; -or it is done by billets, the way thus, 
The names of the ſeveral Poſts being writ in ſeveral Papers, they are caſt into 
a Hat, and are drawn by the Majors, who according to the billets they draw, 


fend their Captains to theif Polts-: And rhis indeed is the beſt way, for it ſaves 


the Major General from ſuſpicion of partiality ; and doth a more general good 
than that, for it prevents Treachery, whether it be in Camp, Garriſon, Town, 
or Caſtle. 2 | Lone” | 

After the Watch is ſet, it ſhould not. be'petmitted to any, whether he be 
Officer, or Common Souldier from the higheſt to the loweſt, to leave his Poſt, 
nnleſs ſickneſs occaſion it, neither indeed ſhould an Officer ( of what quality 
ſoever he be) by abſenting himſelf, give example for Souldiers to deſert their 
Poſts z thoſe Officers who-do it ſhould be exemplarily cenſur'd, yet for moſt 
part this piece of Diſcipline is negleCted, which too often encourageth an 
Enemy to make attempts, which perhaps otherwiſe he would forbear. Truly, 
it isa (hame to hear, what excuſes I have heard in more places of the World 
than one, and none more ordinary, than for an Officer to ſay, 1 was no longer 
from my Guard than 1 was'taking my Dinner and Supper at my Lodging. If 
Officers would dine or ſup.in their Corps de guard, as they are bound to do, Soul 
diers would not offer to go home to look for their meat. Officers ſeryants 
ſhould bring their Victuals to them, and Souldiers Wives ſhould carry their 
Husbands meat to them, if they haye Wives, if not, their Comrades ſhould 
do it. LE ro Ve | | 

Watches being ſet, they ſhould have Honſes wherein they may ſhelter them- 
ſelves from rain, ſnow, cold, or exceſlive heat, and fire ſhould be in them, 
even in Summer, for kindling of Matches : Theſe houſes we ordinarily call 
Courts of gnard, which fome do-not like ; but I think they are wrong, for a 
Corps de guard in Engliſh ſignifies the Body of a guard, which may be in an open 
Field or Street, *ot where men may fit, ſtand or lye, and fo the Corps de guard 
cannot properly be imterpreted to be a Houſe, which I think may be well 
enough called a Conrt of Guard. In theſe Houſes all that watch in too hot or 
cold weather, or if it rain or ſnow, may ſtay within, except Sentinels, yet 


_ they muſt not all be 'permitted' to-fleep, for a third part at leaſt ſhould be {till 
kept waking, and to that purpoſe they may be permitted fo play, ſo they 


make no clamour'or noiſe ;, and if it be fair weather, Officers ſhould conſtant- 


1y ſee the third part of the: Guard walking without doors. The Caporal and 
his Lanceſpeſate, or he who aſliſts him, ſhould not both be aſleep, and ſeldome 


ſhould they þorh be within the Court of Goard, but without, either viſiting 


then, Co | 


the Sentinels, or attending the Rounds, for both theſe Duties belong to 
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Having ſpoke ſo fully of Watches and Parades in .Leaguers and Fortified 
Camps, there is but little to add concerning them in Gatrifons, whether 
Towns or Caſtles: in theſe, the Governours, and in their abſence, their De- 
puries appoint the tire when, the places where, the number how many, and 
the perſons who ſhall keep Guards, and who ſhall viſit them. The time when 
ro {er the Watch is ordinarily ſome hour in the afternoon, ſooner or later, ac- 
cording to the length or ſhortneſs of the day, or the pleaſure of the Governour : 
The Emperours Armies had a cuſtome to do it conſtantly at twelvea clock of 
the day. The places where, are the ſeveral Courts of Guard, one in the Mar- 
ket-place, where the Head-watch lodgeth, one at every Port, one at every 


Baſtion, one at every Half-Moon, Raveline, and Horn-work, and ſometimes 


nor ſo many, according as the danger is great or leſs. The number how many 
is variable, according to the Intelligence or Strength of an Enemy, or accord- 
ing to the truſt or diſtruſt the Goyernour bath of the Citizens, Burgeſſes and 
Inhabitants. The perſons to viſit the Guards, are not only all Officers of what- 
ſoeyer quality that are upon the Watch, bur alſo the Gentlemen of the Com- 
panies, Appointes, or Reformadoes. [If there be more Regiments than one in a 
Garriſon, the Governour either cals all the Majors to him, and gives them the 
Word and other Orders, or if there be a Town Major, he gives his direCtions 
to him, and he iinpartsthem to the reſt of the Majors, and they to their Ser- 
geants, in that ſame manner as [| told you was done in a Leaguer ;. thoſe that 
are on the Watch, and thoſe that are to relieve them, ſtanding all the while 
in Arms, and in great ſilence. Aſter that, the Town Major divides the whole 
Warch into as many parts as there are ſeveral Poſts,and ſends them thither,either 
by bis own command, or by billets : Theſe Poſts are of greater and leſſer con- 
cern, and accordingly have more or fewer men allotted for their defence, and 
according to the number of the Souldiers, Superiour and Inferiour Officers are 
appointed to command them, as Captains, Lieutenants, Enſigns, and Serge- 


ants, the Head guards being reſerv*d for Field Officers, unleſs the place be be- 


ſieged, and then they may have Poſts aſſign'd them at Ports, Baſtions, Halt- 
Mooiis, or Horn-works. So ſoon as Guards come to their ſeveral Poſts, the 
Officers who are to be relieved, ſhew what duty they areto do, and where their 
night and day Sentinels ſhould ſtand ; theſe being reliev'd, the Guard which 
hath watched, drawsup in one body, and either marches or troops ( accord- 
ing as the Governour orders it ) if ic have Colours, to the place where they 
louge; but if it hath had no Colours, it marcheth to their Captain , or Colo- 
nels door, and is there diſmits'd. 

Thoſe who viſit the Guards, toſee whether they and their Sentinels do their 
duty, are called Rounds. Theſe are ordinarily divided into Grand, and Petty 
Rounds; nor do 1 know how to diſcourſe better of both, than to reduce their 
duties to theſe queſtions which are made concerning them, and wherein many 
differ in their opinions, and reſolve them as well as] can, Firſt, Whether the 
G and Round ſhould give or receive the Word ? ' Many are of the opinion; 
that though the General himſelf go the Great Round, he ſhould give the word 
to the Caporal, becauſe under the notion of trying whether al] the Caporals 
of the ſeveral Guards bave the Word right, an Enemy giving bimſelf out 
for the Captain of the Watch, may get the Word, to the great prejudice of 
the Camp or Garriſon. And indeed | find it was conſtantly given to the Ca- 
poral by all Rounds fifry or ſixty years ago, bur. the orher cultome hath now 
prevail'd over all, except it be with the Spaniard. But the Officer, be he who 
he will, that goes the Grand Round, being known, there is no danger to give 
him the Word; and ſo any of the two may be uſed, as it pleaſeth the Pcince 
or his General to appoint. The ſecond queſtion is, Whether the Captain of 
the Watch be obliged to go the firſt Round, or if he may ſend Petty Rounds 
before him, and go the Head round at any hour he pleaſerh, becauſe his main 
buſineſs being to ſee that all the Guards be preſent on their Poſts, the longer he 
delays his comiag, the better Watch will be kept, his preſence being by them 
all expe&ted every hour: Yer Cuſtome in many- places, obligeth the Great 
Round ro go before mid-night, and to ſend Petty Rounds before him, if he go 
not the firſt Rovnd himſelf, which he may do if he pleaſe ; nay, ſome think he 


ſhould go the firſt Round ; but much of this, without hazard, may be left » 
is 
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his diſcretion, who is Captain or Colonel of the Watch, unleſs he he limited 
by the General. But if the Governour intend ro go the Head Round himſelf, 
he ſhould acquaint him who commands the Watch with his intention ; yet moſt 
Governours chuſe rather to go Petty Ronnds, becauſe ſo they may beſt ſee how 
Sentinels behave themſelves, and when they come to a Corps de guard they give 
the Word to the Caporal, who knowing him, preſently calls out his whcle 
Guard in Arms, that the Governour may ſce them all preſent ;, this is a duty 
which the Governour owes among many others : But | ſhall have a fitter oppor- 
runity to ſpeak of him in my- Diſcourſe of Towns and Forts. The third que- 
ſtion is, Whether this Colonel, Governour, or Captain of the Watch, may 
ride his Great Round, or if he be oblig'd ro walk on Foot ? It being granted 
he may ride, ( asall Rounds in ancient times did ) the fourth queſtion will be, 
Whether he ſhould receive the Word on Horſe-back, or if he ſhould alighr, 
and either give it, or take it ? I think, if he be perm:tred to ride, | know no 
reaſon but he may either receive or give the Word on Haorſe-vack. The fifth 
queſtion is, Whether the Grand Round be obliged likewiſe to go the laſt Round, 
which ordinarily is called the Morning Round ? and if he do whether he ſhould 
likewiſe receive the Word? Inded I have ſeen it in ſome places refus'd, andin 
1ome practis'd ; in my judgement, there is no ſhew of reaſon why the Caporal 
ſhould give the Word to any Round but the Head Round, though the General 
go it in perſon; for the receiving the Word by the Grand Round from the Ca- 
porals, 1s to know, that they have the Word ſo right, that they cannot be 
cheated with another Word by any of the Petty Rounds; there is neither ne- 
ceſlity or conveniency to demand it again from them, and leaſt of all for the 
Morning Round to ſeek ir, for that is the laſt Round, after which it is no mat- 
ter whether the Caporal have the Word right or not. Indeed, it is my opi- 
nion, that he who commands'the Watch in chief, ſhould go more Rounds than 
the Grand one, and eſpecially the Morning Round, for then is the danger of 
an Enemies infall moſt to be ſuſpeCted, but the receiving the Word once from 
the Caporals is enough in Conſcience, and Ithink too much. But the Capo- 
ral is ſtil] obliged to call all his Guard to their Arms, whenever he ſees him who 
commands the Watch in chief, let him go as many Rounds as he pleaſcth. 
Our Rounders propoſe a ſixth queſtion, Whether he who commands a particu. 
lar Corps de guard, either in Camp or Garriſon, be he Captain or Lieutenant, 
be obliged to give the Word to the Grand Round, or if it be enough that the 
Caporals do it. To which I anſwer, that the Caporals having the Word 
right is moſt neceſſary, becauſe it is he who receives all the Petty Rounds, 
and the Word from them: But if the Grand Round demand it from all the 
Officers, be they what they will, upoa all the ſeveral Poſts, they are obliged 
to give it to him, but this is ſeldome praftis'd. When the Caporal hears th: 
Sentinel, i who ſtands at the Court of Guard, bid the Round ſtand, and calls 
him to come out, he ſhould immediately iſſue with his Sword drawn, and two 
Musketeers with cock*d Matches attending him : The Caporal is bound to ask, 
What Round? and if it be anſwer'd, The Great Round, then the Caporal 
cafls out all the Officers and Souldiers to their Arms, and letting the point of 
his Sword fall, either gives the Great Round the Word, or takes it from him, 
according to the cuſtome of the place, and after that he waits on him, till he 
be paſt all the Sentinels on the Walls that belong to that Co-ps de guard. 

Petty or common Rounds, where Guards are ſtrong, are frequently gone, 
by Lieutenants, Enſigns and Sergeants; yea, and by Captains, where all the 
Watches are commanded by a Colonel, or a Lieutenant Colonel : But for 
moſt part, Reformadoes, Appointes, and Gentlemen of rh? Company, do that 
duty, as I ſaid before; nor do they go theſe Petty Rounds when they pleaſe 
themſelves, but when they are direCted to do it by their ſuperiours. At their 
return, they inform thoſe who ſenr them, how vigilant or negligent they found 
Sentinels and Guards. They are obliged at every Corps de guard, to give the 
Caporal the Word, which if they do not right, he who commands that Guard 
may diſarm them, and detain them Priſoners, and the two Musketeers (who 
ordinarily convoy them ) till he acquaint the Captain of the Watch with the 
whole matter. There is a queſtion, when a Round and Counter-round meet 
on the Wall, which of the two ſhall give the Word to the other ? Some ſay, that 
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he who challengeth firſt, ſhould receive it; others aver, that the inferiour 
ſhould give it to the ſuperiour ; ard ſo ſay I, if they know one another, as a 
Gentleman of aCompany to a Sergeant, a Sergeant to an Enſign, and he to a 
Lieutenant; but they add that equals ſhould paſs by other, without giving it 
at all, but this may prove dangerous ; and truly, I think the beſt way to take 
away conteſts of that nature, is to ſend no Counter-round at all, but make all 
the Rounds go one way. Neither do I think the ſending many Rounds the 
ſafeſt way to keep good Watch, for Sentinels ( as experience daily ſhews ) are 
more careful to take notice of Rounds who are their Friends, than of Enemies, 
who are without the Walls; eſpecially when they are ſure to be complain'd of 
and puniſh'd for neglefting to challenge the Rounds, but may eaſily ſhun to be 
queſtion'd for not challenging an Enemy who ſurprizes them, I have known 
Watches and Guards kept in better order by a few Rounds, and the Officers 
who were upon Guard, their frequent viſiting their own Sentinels, than when 
the Ramparts and Parapets of both Camps and Garriſons, did loudly echo 
with challenging, Who is there ? and — Round ; and then the reply, 
of either Round go by, or Round ſtand ;, and tor that very ſame reaſon which 
E gave you but jult now. 

There go likewiſe Rounds from the Head Watch through the Strects of 
Camps and Garrifons, and theſe are called Patrovils , they are ſent to ſee 
that no abuſes, thefts, robberies, clamours, ſquabbles or Riots.be committed ; 
and if they find any ſuch, they are not to connive at the doers of thein, as 
too many of them do, but are to bring them to the Head Watch till they be 
examin'd next-day ; and for this reaton, 1 would not have fewer Musketeers 
Carabiners, or Fire-locks ſent out with a Patrovil than eight or ten, becauſe 
three or four may be beat back to their -Guard by ſome that are very inſojent, 
with whom no authority will preyail, but that which is armed; and indeed 
NE is not at all terrible, but when ſhe appears in Arms, for za ſine vi- 
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If Garriſons be kept in Towns, Forts or Caſtles, where Clocks are, the 
Sentinel may be reliev'd, as the hour ſtrikes, and ſo ſave Match; but if in the 
Fields or Leaguers, where no publick Clocks are, or in beſieged Towns , 
where ordinarily Clocks do not ſtrike, nor Bells ring, then the Caporals are 
to have allowance of Match, which they call Paſſeluzt, whereby they regulate 
themſelves to relieve their Sentinels, when fix, teven, eight, or nine Inches of 
it are burnt. : ; 

In Camps and Garriſons, Drummers are to beat T aptoo at night, and inthe 
morning Revallize. This word Zapzu or T aptoo is High and and Low Dutch, and 
ſignifies, no more drink to be tapp'd or fold; and is not, as ſome fancy, to 
advertize the Guards to place their Night Sentinels, but to acquaint Sutlers to 
ſell no more drink,and Souldiers to go home totheir Lodgings;and who is found 
out of their quarters after it, ought to be puniſh'd. It ſhould be beat conſtantly 
at one hour Summer and Winter, and ten a clock at night is a proper time for 
it: But By-Guards (as they are call'd) and Night Sentinels are to be put to their 
Poſts whenday-light is well near ſpent, and this in Winter will be about four, 
and in Summer about ten a Clock at night neither ought the laſt Night Sentinels 
to leave their Poſts till the Dzan Or Kevalie beat, which cannot be done at one 
conſtant hour ( as the Taptoo) for in Winter it may be eight, and in Summer 
three or four in the morning ; and beat it ſhould not, till the Captain of the 
Watch gives order for it, and he is not to take up his meaſures by daylight, 
but by the clearneſs, darkneſs, or miftineſs of. the morning, the Night Senti- 
nels being to continue on their duty, till they. can diſcoyer all the Fields about 
them: When by order of the Colonel or Captain of the Watch, the Diar is 
beaten at the Head Watch, all the Drummers of the reſt of the Guards ovght 
immediately to beat, and then the Night Watches and Sentinels come to their 
ſeveral Guards. . It is then alſo, that the Souldiers (who have been in their 
quarters or huts all night ) and either Townſ-men or Countrey people who 
are ordered to. work at the Fortification either of Town or Camp, are 
toigoto their work ; and therefore this beating of the Drum in the morning, 
I'think, is -more properly callet!Travaille than Revallic. 
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CHAP. XX1l. 


Of things previous to a Battel, of a Battel it ſelf, and of thinss 
after a Battel. 


F all Martial Acts, to fight a Battel well, and gain the Vittory, is of .the 
higheſt importance, and makes the Prince or his General moſt re- 
nowu'd: It is this, ( and neither Retreats nor taking Towns, though both 
thele ſhew the qualifications of an excellent Captain ) that crowns them with 
Laurel : By the winning of Battels, ſometimes one, ſometimes more Kingdums 
are gain'd by one party, and loſt by another. Let us then take a view of thoſe 
things that ſhould be adverted to, before ſo great a hazard be made. Moſt 
men are of opinion, that he who hath the concu.t of an Army ſhould never 
ſuffer himſelf to be forc'd to fight: 1 fay fo tov, if he can help it, and what 
is the meaning of this, but that his Intelligence ſhould be ſo good, that if he 
intend not to fight, he ſhould either quickly get himſelf out of the way, or 
ſtrongly entrench his Army in a place where he cannot want proviſions. But 
when he hath done either of the two, he may be forc'd to fight, for who can 
{ave his Army without fighting, if his Enemy ſtorms his Retrenchme»t, or in 
his Retreat purſues him fiercely and poerfully? To force an Enemy to fight, 
hath a doubtful event, for many times it ſucceeds well, as it did with Alexar- 
der at Arbela ag unlt Dara, with Scipio againit Hanmbal at Zama, with his 
Brother ag:inſt A»tiochus in Aſia, with Charles the Fifth againſt the King of 
France at Pavia, and Guſtavus his Army againſt Wallenſtein at Larſen. Yer per. 
uſe Hittory, you will find that many more have loſt, than ever gain'd by it, 
tike a few inſtances: Eaward, the Black Prince, was forc'd to fight at Poitiers, 
fo was Henry the Fifth of England, at Agencourr, yet both gain'd glorious 
Viftories: Harold, when he might have protracted the War, being Maſter 
of all England, forc'd William of Normandy to fight, and thereby loſt both his 
Crown aid his life: Edward the Second, of England, forc'd Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, to fig/it at Barmeckburne, but loſt the honour of the day, and 
molt of his numerous Army: Fulue Ceſar made himlelf conſtantly maſter of 
his own dyet, either by Eutrenching or Retiring, ſo that he was never forc'd 
to fight, but when he pleas'd : But when he forc'd Pompey, he try'd buth For- 
tunes. At Dirrhachium he was beaten off with loſs, and was glad to retire, 
which indeed he did with admirable Prudence and Courage: At Pharſalis he 
brav'd the ſaine Pompey to Battel, which ſo ſoon as he accepted, . Ceſar got the 
Victory. Yet it ſeems moſt agreeable to reaſon, that men ſhould fight well, 
when they are forc'd to fight, Deſpair whetting their- Courage ; and for this 
reaſon many Captains take away all means of eſcape from their own Armies, 
to make them ſenſible their ſafety is in their hands, and not in their feer, and 
withal, they leave an open way for their Enemy to run away ; and hence is the 
common Maxime in War, That a Bridge of Gold ſhould be made for a Fly- 
ing Enemy, 
Before a Battel it is fit to view an Enemies countenance, and try his Cou- 
rage, by frequent Sxirmiſhes, and theſe very oft (each Army ſending help to 


| their own parties) draw on a Battel iaſenſivly. Good Intelligence (if poſſible) 


ſhould be had of his numbers of Horſe, Foot, and Artillery, and 'in which of 
theſe his greateſt ſtrength lyes; but 1 will repeat nothing in this place of what 
] have ſaid in my Diſcourſe of Intelligences Ia the next place our General 
ſhould view (if he have rime and opporrunity for it) the ſituation of the Field 
where both his own, and his Enemies Army are to fight, that accordingly he 
may either lay ambuſhes, or ſhun them : This was one of Harmbal's Maſter- 
pieces: he ſhould take notice how the Wind blows, that accordingly by the 
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The Sun, 


To make an 


Enemy jea- 
lous. 


 Harangues, 


ordering his Batallions, he may take the advantage of it. He ſhould caſt up 
his account, how the Sun will ſhine (it it be a fair day) at ſuch hours, when he 
conceives the fight will begin, that thereby he may order his affairs. If his 
Intell1gence be good within his Enervies Army; he fhould endeavour to ſtir vp 
jealoulies, divitions, and diſlentions in it, and in the time of theſe, if his 
Friends give him the ſign, fa!l upon him. After his Army is marſhall'd, if he 
have tine, he ſhould ride along the Front ot all bis Brigades, and by fhore 
Speeches, Couragious looks aud gelitures, and with Pronntcs of noble Re- 
wards he ſhould enflame the Spirits of his Souldiers with a deſire to hight; and 
withal, he ſhould aſſure them, that the honour of their Prince, and their own 


-ſafery, depends only on their courage and gallant behaviour, all hopes of Re- 
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treat being taken away. But this commendable cuſtome of haranguing Armies 
by Generals is much worn out in our late Wars; and I ſhrewdly fulpect molt 
of thoſe Orations we read are the- fine fictions of Hiſtorians, who are better 
at thar, than the deſcribing the manner how Generals marſhali'd their Ar- 
mies. If a General be ſtrong in Cavalry, he ſhould ſhun fighting in a rair 
or cloſe Countrey; if his Infantry be numerous, he ſhould (hun Heaths aud . 
Champaigns ; yer it is but ſeldome in his power ( though ſomerincs it be) to 
chuſe either the one or the other. He ſhould adviſe well with the Matter of 
the Ordnance, how to plant his Artillery, whether on the Flanks, in the 
great Intervals, or upon ſome heighth and aſcent, whether that be before or 
behind the Army, or if his train be great in all theſe places; this ſhould be cone 
before the{beginning of the fight, that accordingly Batteries and Beds may be 
readily made, and the Gunners ready to fire when they are commanded. Our 
Army being marſhall'd either in one, two, or three Bodies, as our General's 
own reaſon and experience will direct him, or the ground permit ; of which | 
have ſpoken in the ſeventeenth Chapter, All theſe things being done, the 
Word and the Sign ſhould be given, and theſe are quickly carried through 
the Army by the Major Generals and the Adjutants. At ſuce a time the Word 
is ordinarily a Sentence, ( for Souldiers are no Grammarians ) as, God with 
us, For God and the King, Our truſt is in God, and Yivar fuch a Prince, and 
the like. The Sign may be a Handkerchief on the Hat, or a piece of Linnen 
on the right or left arm, atwig of a Birch, an Elme, an Oak, or a Sycamore, 
or it may be a Fur, or what elſe the Prince or his General pleaſeth. The 


Word and Sign are given both to Officers, Common Troopers and Souldiers ; 


and ſometimes they are alter'd in the time of Batre, if there be any ground or 
ſuſpicion that the Enemy hath'got them, or any of them. 1 remember, when 
the Tmperialiſts had loſt the Batrel ar Oldendorpe in Germany, 1n the year 1633. 
the Priſoners (who were all Reman Catholicks) pretended they had been beaten 
by the juſt Judgement and Revenge of the Bleſſed Virgin, in regard, before 
the' Battel began, the Word was Santa Maria, and in the time of the Fight, 
It was changed (for the reaſon I ſpoke of ) to Viva Ferdinando. . 
Being ready to advance to the Charge, the General takes his place, having 
aflipn'd before, a Station to all his General Officers of the Field. Many have 
reaſon enough to think that the General himſelf ſhould ſtand in the middle 
of the Infantry of the Battel, where he uſeth to march, but that 1s not con- 
ſtantly praCtis'd, yea, and but ſeldome in our late Wars; for many. times he 
who commands in chief takes his ſtation in the right Wing of the Cavalry ; 
ſo did the Great King of Swedez at the firſt Battel of Leipfick, and ſo he did at 
Lutſen likewiſe : So did Count Ti: at that ſame Battel at Leipſick, and ſo did 
Banier at Woodſtock. 1told you formerly in my diſcourſe of marſhalling Ar- 
mies, That Charles the Fifth intending to fight Sultan Solyman at Vienna, drew 
up all his Cavalry in the two great Intervals which his three great Batallions of 
Foot made, fifteen thouſand Horſe were in each of the two Bodies, and in that 
on the right hand ſtood the Empercur himſelf, and with that on the left, his 
Brother, King Ferdinand. Nor was, nor is, this cuſtome of a Generals ſtand- 
ing in the right Wing of the Horſe, or between it and the Infantry. a new 
thing, the Roman Conſuls uſing it frequently, when two of them joyn'd toge- 
ther, Sometimes in our late Wars, when the Army was marſhall'd in Battel 


_ and Reſerve, five General perſons have commanded in five ſeveral places, as 


thus: In the Right Wing the Commander in chief; in th: Body of the Infan- 
try, 
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fry, which makes the Bartel, he who hath the command next to the General; 


in the Left Wing ſtood the third perſon in dignity ; in the Right of the Re- 
ſerve, the fourth, and in the Lefr hand of it, the fifth. So the Suediſh Gene- 
rals order*d their buſineſs at Woodſtock, where two of their Armies were 


joyn'd againſt an Imperial and a Saxiſh Army. Banier the firſt Felt-Marſhal, 
commanded the Right Wing of the Cavalry  Leſlze the ſecond Felt-Marſhal. 
commanded the Battel of rhe Avant-guard ; Lieutenant General Xing the 
Left Wing of the Horſe, Lieutenant General Yieſarun the Right hand of the 
Reſerve, and Major General Rathven the Lefr. Bur in ancient times a Gene- 
ral of an Army choſe to ſtand where he pleas*d, and where he thought his pre- 
ſence could be molt iteadable : fo Pompey made his ſtation in the Right Wing 
of his Army at Pharſalia; which Ceſar obſerving, choſe to ſtand on the Lett 
Wing of his, that he might be oppoſite tot his Grand Competitor. And 1 
know nothing can tye a General in our times to take a ſtation, or no ſtation 
to himſelf, but as he pleaſeth. For my own part, I think, he ſhould tyc him- 
{elf tono particular place, but ſhould ride where he ſees or hears the greateſt 
danger to be. Indeed, he ought to appoint particular ſtations to all his ge- 
neral Field- Officers, from which they ſhould not budge upon any pretence 
whatſoever, without expreſs command from the Commander in chief, and 
theſe places ſhould be given them, according to the honour and precedency 
they enjoy by their ſeveral charges. As let us ſuppoſe he hath under him a Lieu- 
tenant General of the whole Army, a General and Major General of the Horle, 
and a General and Major General of the Foot ; he may place his Lieutenant Ge- 
neral on the Right Wing of the Avant-guard, the General of the Cavalry on 
the Lefr, and the General of the Foot in the Battel, the Major General of 
the Horſe on the Right Wing of the Reſerve, and the Major General of the 
Foot on the Left : And keep himſelf free from any one ſtation, to ride with 
his Adjutants and Guards, where he thinks his preſence is molt neceſſary, and 
ſhoftly to be an Ubiquitary, that being reſtrifted to no place, he may be eve- 
ry where. If he have more General Field Officers than theſe juſt now menti- 
on'd, he may place three more, one on the left hand of the Right Wing, the 
ſecond on the Left hand of the Left Wing, and the third on the left hand of 
the Battel. 

Before the Battel begin, there uſe to be fore-parties of both Horſe and 
Foot ſent out to skirmiſh, theſe are called Forlorn Hopes, and Enfans Per- 
dues ; Thoſe of the Foot ſhould advance one hundred paces before the Bady ; 
thoſe of the Horſe further. Bur I fad, at the Battels fought both at Dreax 
and St, Dennis, between the Proteſtants and Romer Catholicks of France, none 
of thoſe Forlora Hopes were made uſe of at all, and as few were uſed at Lutſen, 
where Guſtavus Adolphus lolt his life. 

When an Enemy 1s marſhalling his Army, your Artillery ſhould inceſſantly 
play upon him, to hinder him all you may to order his affairs; and if your 
Batrel be already marſhall'd, under the ſhelter of your Ordnance, you ſhould 
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advance, and take your advantage of him, before his Batallions or Squadrons - 


be drawn up ; butin ſo good order, that the Scene be not changed, that by 
your precipitation you'give not him an opportunity to take advantage of you. 
Your advance on an Enemy, in what poſture ſoever he be, ſhould be with a con- 
ſtant, firm, and ſteady pace ; the Musketeers (whether they be on the Flanks, 
or interlin'd with either the Horſe or the Pikes) firing all the while ; but when 
you come within Piſtol-ſhot, you ſhould double your pace, rill your Pikes cloſely 
ſerr*d together, charge theſe, whether Horſe or Foot, whom they find before 
them. Itis true, the buſineſs very oft comes not to puſh of Pike, but it hath, 
and may come oft to it, and then Pike-men are very ſerviceable. 

If a misfortune fall out, that a Brigade, Regiment, or .other part of an Ar- 
my be beat, or begin to run and quit the Field, this ſhould be conceaPd from 
the reſt of the Army ; and the Souldiers told that the Enemy in other places 
is beaten, and if they fight but a little, the Victory will be inſtantly theirs. 
I ſhall not ſpeak here of what advantage a large Front is, having done it ſo of- 
ten before; but if a General perceive that the buſineſs may be quickly decided, 
I think he ſhould double the Front of his Foot, and make but three Ranks, 
where formerly they were ſix, and _ being able to out-wing his Enemy, he 
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may fall on his Flank ; for at no extraordinary march an Army may be brought 
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to puſh of Pike, before three Ranks of Musketeers have fired ſucceſſively, it 
they do not begin to fire till they be within diſtance leſs than Musket-ſhor, and 
afcer they have given their three Volleys, then they may give the fourth (which 
will ſignihe as much, if not more, than all the three ) by kneeling, ſtooping, 
and ſtanding ; whereof I have ſpoke in the eleventh and twelfch Chapters. 
When any Regiment or Brigade runs, or offers to quit the Field, the Re- 
ſerve behind ſhould be order'd immediately to advance, and encounter the 
Victorious Enemy, who will hardly be able to withſtand that freſh charge, for 
it may bealmoſt received asa Maxime, That a Troop, Regiment or Brigade, 
how ſtrong ſoever it be, which hath fought with and beaten that Body of equal 
number that ſtood againſt it, may be eaſily routed by a Troop, Regiment, or 
Brigade that hath not fought, though far inferiour in number. If any part of 
an Army get the Victory of thoſe who ſtand againit it, he who commands 
that part, ought to ſend ſome Troops in purſuit of the routed Enemy, and 
with the reſt fall on the Flank of that Batallion which ſtands next him, and 
yer keeps ground. The neglect of this duty loſt the famous General, Counc 
Tili, the Battel of Leipſick, for himſelf being on the Right hand of the lmpe- 
rial Army, beat the Duke of Saxe, and his Army out of the Field, vw hom Til 
hotly purſuing, did not fall on the Lett Flank of the Swedzſh Army, Icft naked 
by the flight of the Saxons: But at that ſame time the King of Swedezx ( who 
as on the Right hand of his own Army ) had :routed Count Pappenheim, who 
commanded the Lefr Wing of the Imperialss; upon which that martial King 
did not fail to charge the Flank of the Imperial Battel, which was left naked 
by Pappenheim's Flight z and this help'd to procure the Victory to the Sweed. 
As I told you in another place, Banier's Right Wing was well near beaten at 
Woodſtock, nor did the Reſerve come ſo ſoon to his ſuccours. About thar fame 
time, Lieutenant General Xing had routed the Right Wing of the Imperi-1 
Army, and. with it bore down the Right hand of their Reſerve, and ii wn 
the Right Flank of their Battel (which yet diſputed their ground with Fcic- 
Marſhal LZeſlie) who thereupon caſt down their Arms, and yielded the Victory to 


_ the Swedes. And the mentioning this ViEtory puts'me in mind to advertize all 
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Officers of Foot not to teach their Musketeers to neglect the uſe of their Ram- 
mers, a leſlon too often taught and praCtis'd ; for at this Bartel 1 ſpcak of, the 
Imperial Foot were on a Hill, up which Leſie advanced with his Infantry, buc 
neither his, nor the Imperial Musketers made .uſe of Rammers, only ( as thc 
common cuſtome is) when they charg'd with Ball, they knock'd the Buts of 
their Muskets at their Right foot, by which means moſt of the Bullets of the 
Imperial and Saxiſh Fire-men fell out at the mouths of their Musket, when they 
preſented them down the Hill upon the Sweeds; whole Bullets could not run 
that fortune being preſented upward : And for this reaſon it was oblerv'd that 
tew of the Sweedzſh Foot fell. 

When a Reſerve, or apart of it, adyanceth, thoſe who fled have a fair op- 
portunity to rally, and in a ſhort time to ſecond the Reſerve , and though 
rallying at ſo near a diſtance is not frequently ſeen, yer it is not baniſh'd out 
of the Modern Wars, or Armies. At Dreux both Armies rallied twice or 
thrice with various ſucceſs, the Generals of both Armies being both made Pri- 
toners. And at Lutſen both Armies rallied often (for they fought from morn- 
10g till night) moſt of the Imperial Cannon being twice taken, was as oft re- 
taken. Some Great Captains have thought it fit in time of Bartel, to make a 
ſhow of their Waggon-men, Carters and Baggage-men at a diſtance, as if they 
were ſuccours newly arrived ; and certainly nothing terrifies an Army more in 
time of equal fight, than an unexpected Enemy ; as Rober: Duke of Norman- 
ay's fortunate arrival in the time of Battel between Godfrey of Boxillen, and 
the Saracens, in the Holy Land, deliver'd the Victory to the Chriſtians, But 
theſe feigned Muſters of Baggage-men and Carriage-horſes, produce not al- 
ways the wiſhed effects. Sulpitis, a Roman Dictator, being to fight with the 
Gauls, order'd all that attended the Baggage of his Army to mount upon 
Mules and Sumpter-Horſes, and hide themſelves in ſome near Hills and Woods, 
and in the time of fight to make a ſhow as if they would cut off the Gauls, 
paſs to their Camp, which the Muleteers doing upon a ſign from the O_ 
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the Gauls immediately fled. Such a Stratagem: did King Robert Bruce happily 


uſe againſt Edward the Second, of Englana, in the Battel n:ar Sterlizg : But 


Nor always: 


the like being praCtis'd by the. French at Apgencuurt, againſt Henry the Fifti, | 


King of Englant, had an iſſue contrary to the thing intended. 

It hath been always, and ever wil! be a rale of War, That nonian off:r to 
plunder, or look for booty',' till the Enemy be totally routed, and chac'd 
out of the Field 3 but for moſt part it is itl obſerved. When Parmenio, at 
Arbela, ſent word to his Maſter Alexander, that the Perſians were fallen on 
rhe Baggage, which was but flenderly guarded; ic was well anſwer'd of thar 


_ great Prince, Let, faith he, rhe Enemy be maſter of all the govds that belong to my 


Army, ſo [| over maſter him, for then I ſhall recover my own, and get his to boot. 
The not obſerving this rule loft rhe Chriſtians the Victory againlt the Turk at 
Agria. Art the Battel of 7arquoin Bohemia, in the year 164.4. ( if | miſtake 
not ) the T-perialiſts were well near maſters-of the Field ; in fo far that ſeveral 
Brigades of the Swedes had run away, and very many of their Officers were ta- 
ken Pritoners; bur they fell too ſoon ro the plunder of the Swediſh Waggons, 
which Torſtenſone, Chriſtina's Felt-Marſhal did not offer to reſcue ( though his 
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own Lady was taken with them ) but rook the advantage of the Enemies dif- 


order, and with freſh and 'couragious Troops pluck'd the Victory our of his 
hand, beat them our of the Field, recover'd his Lady, ail his Priſoners and Bag- 
gage, and made himſelf maſter of ail the Imperial Coaches and Waggons, 
Look numbers of Priſoners, and among. them him who commanded in chief, 
the Count of Hatsfeld. 

I know not how the propoſition of ſome will reliſh with our great Captains, 
that ſome luſty ſtrong men ſhould be arm'd with Head- pieces and Corſler, 
and long and large Targets, all Musket-proof ; and a Rank of theſe ferr'd to- 
gether, order'd to march before every Batallion gf Pikes, and ſo protect them 
from ſhot, till they be within two- Pikes length of. the Enemy, that they can 
make uſe of their own Weapons. But whether this be approv'd or not, 1 
think it would be of no great charge to the Prince or State, who manageth 
the War, to order every Pike man to haveat his girdle a Piſtol, with a Bar- 
rel two foot long, whereof the three firſt Ranks may make uſe before they 
preſent their Pikes, and the other three fire over the heads of thoſe who are 
before them, in the time they are charging. - y 

Now the Battel is done, and if it fall out, that-it hath been fo well fought, 
that none of the' Armies can boaſt of Victory;” but that both have left the place 
of Combate, as it were by mutual conſent, or that they are parted by night, 
then either both prepare to fight next day, orthe one finding -thoſe wants, of 
which the other hath no knowledge, takesthe advantage of darkneſs, and re- 
tires to ſome place of ſecurity, where he tay provide for his hurt men, be 
farniſh'd with what he. wants, recruit his. Forces, and ſo give a ſtopto his 
Enemies further progreſs; and this, no doubr, is a tacite acknowledgement 
that he yields the honour of the day to him who keeps the Field. But this 
was never laid in ballance by any prudent Captain with the preſervation of 
his Army, the loſs whereof may loſe the Prince his Maſter more than ſuch a 
PunCilio of Honour, which at a more fortunate Rencounter, may quickly be 
recover'd, Burtif both reſolve to try their fortunes next. day, then both pre- 
pare for it, the wounded are ſent away, Ammunition is given ont, and thoſe 
who are ſound, are refreſh'd and encourag'd. This falls out but ſeldome, 
though ſometimes it hath happen'd. The ViQtory is pronounc'd to be his, 
who remains maſter of the ground where both fought; and inangient times he 
acknowledg'd himſelf to. be. vanquiſh'd, who deſired liberty to bury his dead. 
Bernard Duke of Saxon Weymar having belieged Reinfeld, and two Imperial 
Armies coming to raiſe rhe Siege, he fought both till night parted the 


| fray, bur with this difference, that the [mperialits got between him and the 


beſieged Town, and ſo ſucconr'd it ; upon which the Duke retired, and left 
his Enemy the badges of Victory; but with a reſolution to return, ard throw 
the Dye of War once more, as he did, as you ſhall hear anon. 

When an entire Victory is obtain*d, he who hath loft the day ſhould not loſe 
his Courage too, but ought to. gather up his Shipwrack, rally his diſpers'd and 
broken Troops, get new recruits, _—_ his loſles, encourage his party, 
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and draw to a head again ;, theſe are things practis'd by all intelligent Gene. 
rals ;' withal he ſhould with all convenicat diligence ſend a Trumpeter to the 
V:iCtorious General, to demand a liſt of his-Pciſoners, which when he hath 
gor, {he ſhould make all the haſte he can to get them ranſom'd or exchang'd : 
and this is a duty he owes to Prudence, Honour and Conſcience. 

On the other hand, he who hath gain'd the Victory may loſe himſelf if he be 
ſecure, for a reſolute enemy may ſoon take him napping. As that ſame Duke 
of Weymar did the Imperial Army that had beaten him; for haying got tope- 
ther the reſt of his Forces that were not with him at his late overthrow, he 
rcturn'd and gave Battel to the Imperialits, who dream'd of no ſuch thing, and 


_obtain'd ſo compleat a Viftory over them, that he made all the general per- 


{&$ his Priſoners, who were led into Pars in triumph : Duc de Savelli, an 
alian, was one of them, who eſcap'd afterward out of Priſon; but the deep 
contemplation of the ſudden change of fortune in his Military imployments, 
moy*d him to make an exchange of. his Helmet with a Cardinals Cap. It js 
tor that, that he who commands a+ Victorious Army ſhould not in ſloth paſs 
away his time, but improve his Victory to -the Arena aqvantage of his Ma. 
ſter; andnot be guilty of that whereof one of the greateſt Captains among 
the Ancients, Hannibal, was taxed, that he knew not how to uſe ViQtory 
whereof two others, one before him and another after him, could never be 
accuſed, and thoſe were the Great Alexander, and the Great 7uliue (ſar. 


CHAP. XXIIL 
Of Retreats. 


O Retire after a Battel, or a brisk Rencounter, leads me to ſpeak of Re- 
treats. Next the fighting well, and winning of a Battel, the three great 
Maſter-pieces of a Captain are to make a Retreat, to take a fortified place, 
and to defend one: Of the firſt L ſhall ſpeak in this, of the other two, in the 
two following Chapters. Here I am not to ſpeak of thoſe petty Retreats 
which parties of Horſe and Foot make purpoſely, diſlembling fear, to make 
an vnwary Enemy follow too eagerly, till he be brought to that Ambuſh pre. 
par'd to intrap him, as is frequently practis'd in skirmiſh, when two Armies face 
each other, or in Battel when they fight, or when cither an Army or a ſtrong 
party faceth a Town, whether it be block'd up or not. But this diſcourſe is 
of the Retreat of an Army, from the Poſt it once undertook to maintain from 
the Countrey, through which it once intended to march, or from the Town, 
Caſtle or Fort, which it once intended to beſiege, or block up. 

The occaſions of Retreats may be theſe, Peſtilence, Flux, or other contagi- 
ous Diſeaſes in the Army, want of Proviſions and Munitions, the approach of 
an unexpected or a ſtrong Enemy, ſome Diſorders, Diſcontents or Mutinies, 
or juſt apprehenſions of them ; the couragious, or ſometimes obſtinate holding 
out of a fortified place, contrary to expettation z the ſudden diminution of 
the Army by fome accident of War not foreſeen, or to joyn with thoſe Forces 
who are coming to ſtrengthen the Army, which conjunction, without ſuch a Re- 
treat, might be hinder'd by an aftive Enemy. Or though none of thoſe be, yet 
he who commands an Army often retires, for reaſons known only to himſelf, 
or when he thinks it not conducible for bis Maſters ſervice to hazard Battel 
with an Enemy, though no _ perhaps not ſo ſtrong as himſelf. 

To make a Retreat from an advancing Enemy, or from Armies whole'con- 
junftion cannot be hinder'd, is not at all difficult, if he who is to make it, 
bave ſo good Intelligence as he may begin it in time ;, but if is be bad or un- 
certain, Or that his Scouts and Parties diſappoint him, nothing is more difh- 
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cult; and in this place I refer you to my Diſcourſe of Intelligence ; when an 
Enemy is near, orders are given and obeyed with fo great baſte and contfuli- 
on, that the March looks rather like a flight than a retreat : and this. hath 
ruined many Armies, and loaded their Generals with diſhonour and 
diſgrace. 

If for want of good intelligence, an eriemy comes unlaoked for, or that a 
General have fought with loſs ; in both theſe caſes, the retreat ſhould begin 
in the night. It is true, all Retreats infuſe fear in an Army, which is aug- 
mented by the darkneſs and horror of the night, and therefore the common 
Souldiers ſhould be encouraged, and told by their ſeveral Officers, that the 
Retreat will be but ofa ſhort continuance, and that if an Enemy follow, they 
will face about and fight him 5 but withal very ſtrict and ſeyere Diſcipline 
ſhould be kept that none ſtraggle, for in ſuch occaſions, they are very apt to 
run away, and indeed at ſome times, and in ſome places, it is better ro haz- 
zard a Battle than to offer to retire ; for if an Army muſt be loſt, it is done 
with more honour by the firſt than by the laſt. Bur if an Enemy be near and a 
Retreat is reſolved on, it ſhould 1 fay begin in the night, . becauſe in the day 
time it will be ſeen, and then it is not to be ſuppoſed, that an Enemy will be ſo 
ſupinely negligent, as not ro follow the Rear immediately; but though one 
Enemy know of anothers diſlodging, yet he will be very cautious to purſue him 
1a the nighttime, having juſt reaſons to fear Ambuſhes and other ſtratagems ; 
and ifa retiring Army get the advantage of one nights march, he who come 
mands it may next day poſleſs himſelf of ſome fortified place or Paſs, and there- 
by be able to force him who follows to ſtand, and then he may adviſe whe- 
ther it will be more convenient for his affairs, to continue his retreat or to 


-fight, and many times this laſt ſucceeds well, but ſometimes it ſucceeds ill ; 


but I ſay ſtill, better fight than ſtill retire, when the retreat cannot probably be 
made without the loſs of all or moſt of the Army. A Champaine or a long 
Heath, a numerons Cayalry of a purſuing Enemy, the wearineſs of both 
Men and Horſes of the retiring Army, hunger and want of ſleep very cften 
render the fighting a Battle more feaſible than a Retreat. Þ Cornelizs Arvine a 
Roman Dictator, perceiving the Sabines would ſtorm his Camp, not yet well 
fortified , left his fires all burning, and retired in the dead time of the night, 
with all imaginable filence and diligence z but being overtaken next morning, 
and ſeeing he could not make his Retreat good without a vilible loſs, faced 
about and fought with ſucceſs. Cnei Scipio ſped not ſo well, becauſe he fought 
not in time. This Conſul perceiving three Armies againſt him in Spazz,retired 
in the night time ; next day the Enemies Cavalry was ia his Rear, with whom 
he only skirmiſhed, but that retarded his March ſo much, that the Certhegins- 
an [nfantry reached him at night, before he could entrench himſelf ; he fought 
them, but was beaten and killed: but if he had faced about in the day time, 
with his whole Army, -and fought the Enemies Cavalry, he knew not what 
effects it might have produced. Philip of e Macedon, being worſted by the 
Komans, retired in the night time to the Mountains, and thereafter preſented 
them Battle. Let us briefly ſumm up ſome of Harmibals Retreats from the Ro- 
»mans, and theirs from him, for they will very aptly ſhew the benefit and ſafety 
of Night-Retreats. 

After this great Carthagimian had fought Marcellu at Numftro with equal 
fortune, knowing his own wants, he diſlodged in the Night and retired : 
Marcellus knew it, but durſt not follow him for fear of his Ambuſhes. Next 
Year Marcellus ſought out his redoubted Enemy, found him at Cenuſuen, fought 
with him and was beaten, but fought the next day and did beat Hannibal in- 
ro his Camp, out of which he retired that ſam2 night, Marcellus not daring to 
follow him. In the Brntian Country, the Conſul Sempronixs is worſted by 


Hannibal, and gets him to his Camp, and in the Night with great ſilence re- 


tires, and joins with the Proconſul Liciniw, returns , fights the Cartha- 
ginan and defeats him , and he in the Night retired with ſafety to 


Croton. 

_ Fulins Ceſar intending to march away from Pompey to Apollonia, ſent a 
his ck men and Baggage in the beginning of the Night well guarded dn 
Legion; at the fourth Watchhe fent away the reſt of his Army, except two 
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Legions and the Cavalry, fo ſoon as they were gone, to ſave a punctilio of. ho. 
nour,he cauled a March to be ſounded,and got him away with all pcſlivle ſpeed, 
and made his retreat good, notwithſtanding Pompey's purſuic-at: the River Ge- 
«ſo, with his Horſe mixt with Foot. But I find, that for the. ſpace of four 
days he retired ſtill, ſending his Baggage conſtantly before, and following with 
his Army in the night, and what ſtands he wade to face the Enemy behind him, 
were all in the day time. | 

Nor have Princes and great Captains in our. Modern Wars thought it diſ- 
honourable to follow the example of that famous Carthaginian, and thoſe i}. 
luſtrous Romans, in making their Retreats in the Night-time, whereof } ſhall 
not weary you with more inſtances than three. The victorious Empe: or 
Charles the fifth, finding himſelf not in a capacity to fight Maurice Duke of 
Saxe, ( who was' got very near him, before he had any knowledye of his 
march) retired with great ſilence in the Night time from rſprack, for haſt leay- 
ing ſome of his Houſhold-ſtuff behind him. Francis the firſt of France, having Vi. 
Cualled the beſieged Town of ZLanarecy in view of both the Imperial and Engliſh 
Armies, marched twelve Leagues back to Guiſe, where he ſtayed till the Empe- 
:or came in perſon, who marched with a puiſlant Army to give the King Battle. 
But Francis being ſenſible of the danger of an ingagement, left ſome Tents and 
Baggage, and many fires, andin the Night without Drum or Trumpet retired 
to places of ſaf.ty : This was looked upon as one of the braveſt actions that 
ever was done by that Martial King ; yet ſome blame him, perhaps with reaſon, 
for [taying the Emperors coming, after he had relieved the Town, which was 
his only errand. Wallenſtetn Duke of Friedland, fought the Sweediſh Army art 


'Lutſen, till night parted them, and though he knew the King was killed, and 


that his own Forces were more numerous than the Duke of Weymars, yet know- 
ing his own wants; he reſolyed to retire, and: did it that ſame night without 
noiſe of Trumpetor Drum, .and: left ſome Cannon behind him, and though he 
ſtaid next day at Leipſick, ' yet the night after,” he got him away, and made bur 
ſhort ſtay at any place; till he came to Prague, where he put himſelf in a poſture 
to meet and fight that Enemy , - from whom _ he thought it then fit to 
retire. | LOT, ne 3 v4 | 

But many who have envy a vain punQiilio of honour to the ſafety of 
their Armies, have loſt both their Armies and their honours. Whereof take 
only two inſtances. After Lautrec Captain General of the French Army had 
obſtinately continued the Siege of Naples, notwithſtanding thar a peſtilencious 
Diſeaſe had conſume1 the beſt part of his Army, and made the reſt unſervice- 
able, whereof he dyed himſelf. The Marqueſs of Salyſſes who ſucceeded him 


' in the command,” with the advice of the other prime Officers, reſolve to quir 
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the Siege, and retire to Anverſs, where a French Garriſon lay, three Leagues 
from the Camp -in purſuance whereof, knowing their danger ( ſince the 1n- 
perialiſts were very ſtrong within the City, commauded by two great Captains, 
the Prince of Orange,/ and Davalo Marqueſs of Guaſt ) they divide their infirm 
and ſickly Army, equally, into three parts, Foot and Horſe, mixing the one 
with the other, and with every Batallion appointed three Falconets, leaving 
all the reft of their Artillery and Baggage in their Leaguer as a prey to the 
Enemy. At break of day they march without Drum or Trumpet, and a tem- 


peſtuous Rain falling in the mean time, hindered the Impersal Sentinels and 


Guards for a great while to take notice of the French Retreat ; yet for all that 
they are overtaken by 500. Horſe and ſome Harquebuſiers on foot,and though 
the laſt: Batallion of the French fired, and fought right well, yet did the Impers- 
al Horſe; increaſing in numbers, fiercely charge them and rout them, and im- 
mediately after, the ſecond Batallion likewiſe, killing and taking all. Thoſe 
of the firſt Batallion by a ſpeedy march got to Anverſa, and ſaved themſelves 
till the Prince of Orange came, and made them render on diſcretion. Now it 
is very clear, that if the Marqueſs had begun his Retreat in the beginning of 


the night, or at midnight (for it-was in Autumn) he had undoubtedly brought 


his Army fafe to Anverſs z for his Rear would have been ſooner by that ac- 


count at that place,. than his Van was, which came ſafely, thoughrit began not 
to march till break of day, and by the bargain he had ſaved his own life, for 
 - there hegot his morral wounds, whereof he dyed. 
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The ſecond inſtance is of Piter Strozzs, a Florentine, who commanded in 


. Chiefover an Army of French under Henry the ſecond, near to S:zerna, within 


which Marſhal 2onluc was Governour ; An Army of Spaniards under the com- 
mand of James of Medici, ſtronger by far than Srrozz5, 'lay cloſe by him. 
Stroz.25 reſolves to retire to Luſjgnan, but would needs do it in _the day time, 
and conſulted the matter by Letters with Morlut, who diſſwaded him from it, 
with many reaſons, and particularly by the freſh example of the late King ot 
France his retreat in the night-time from Guiſe, and fo prevailed with him to 
retire in the Night-time. And ſo ſoon as day was ſpent, he ſent away two 
Pieces of Ordnance to Luſignan, intending to follow with the Army. Bur the 
haughty Florentine looking upon it as a diſhonourable thing for him to ſhow his 
back in the night-time to Meascs, to whoſe Family he carried an inveterate 
hatred, would needs make his Retreat in ſpight of him in the day time; and 
the iſſue was, his Army was routed, and himſelf hardly eſcaped. Bur that 
which «<onluc writes of this, is very obſervable, That he no ſooner under- 
ftood that Strozzs had reſolved to retire in the day-time, but foreleeing the 
event of ſo frantick a reſolution, he inſtantly conveened the Podeſta, the Ma. 
giſtrates and principal Citizens of S;emza, and aſlured them the Army in winch 
they truſted, at that very time and hourin which he was ſpeaking to them , 
was defeated, and therefore adviſed them without delay to prepare for a 
Siege z and the event ſhewed he ſpoke truly, if not Propherically, for that day 
was the French Army beaten, and next day the City was inveſted by the v1- 
ctorious Army. | : 

It is true, two of King Ferdinands Generals, Cazzianer and Rocandolf , 
( each whereof loſt an Army to their Maſter of 24000, or 30000. brave Ger- 
mans) retired, the firſt from Eſecchio, the laſt from Buda, both in the night- 
time, but they did it not ſoon enough, and loſt their Armies deſervedly, be- 
cauſe they obſtinately continued at theſe places againſt all reaſon, and the. ad- 
vice of their principal Officers, when they had certain intelligence of the daily 
march and approach of the Turks. Inever ſaid, nor thought that a Retreat 
in the Night would infallibly ſave an Army 3 I have been an eye-witneſs of the 
contrary, but I ever ſaid, and ſtill think, that when an Enemy 1s near, a Re- 
treat is much more proper to be begun in the Night than in the day. The 
timely and orderly breaking up and retiring of Armies from the Sieges of 
Towns, hath .ſaved many of them , whereof it will be more proper 
to ſpeak in the next Chapter, when 1 diſcourſe of the Sieges of Towns and 
Fortified places. ; 

The manner of Retreats, whether they be made by day or by night, uſeth 
to be this. 1. The whole Train of Artillery (except fome Ficld-pieces, which 
{hould*ſtay in the Rear ) with the Generals Coaches, Chancery, and princi- 
pal Secretary, are ſent away with a ſtrong Convoy of Foot and ſome Horſe , 
then all the tick and wounded men, next to them the Baggage of the whole Ar. 
my, next to it a party of Horſe, behind whom comes the whole Brigades of 
Foot, and after them the Cavalry, and in the Rear of it all the Dragoons, 
with as many commanded Musketeers out of the ſeveral Foot-Regiments as the 
Commander in chief thinks fitting, and as many of them mounted on Horſes as 
can be, and behind them a ſele@ party of Horſe and Foot for preſent ſervice, 
which are to be relieved by turns, by thoſewho are before them, one Party 
{till facing the Enemy till the Party that was behind them be palt. This is to be 
obſerved if the whole Army march one way 3 but if it can divide and go ſeve- 
ral wayes, the expedition will be the greater, the time and place being named 
{ the laſt whereof ſhould be a Paſs or fortified place) by the General where 
all ſhall meer, fo that he who is firſt ſhall ſtay for the reſt, unleſs ſome com- 


.mand he given afterward to the contrary. -The ſame order 1n retiring is to be 


kepr by ſeveral grand Diviſions or Wings of the Army, as if it marched 
in ofte Body. ” 7 3 4 

But the truth is, the Baggage of an Army makes ſo long a train, that it re- 
ards the Retreat exceedingly, eſpecially where there are encloſures and hedg- 
es 3 and .thefore1 wonder that in all Retreats, order js not given to leave all 
Waggons and Carts behind, ( for in a cloſe Country that will be a great: deal 


more adyantagious than to bura them ) and every man ſhould take his yo 
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and moſt precious things out of them, leaving all traſh and Ivggage of ſmall 
value in them (which will likewiſe retard the purſuing Enemy) and theſe goods 
the cfficers ſhould caſt upon one Horſe, or two at the moſt, and upon the reſt 
of the Baggage-Hortes either ſick men ſhould be mounted, or Musketeers fox 
ſervice, and this ſhould be ſeen done by the Colonels themlelves under pain of 
I :famy; and no leſs do they deſerve who will prefer a little paultry ſtuff to cis 
tier the welfare of the whole Army, or the ſafety and preſervation of an 
oe ſick or wounded member of it; yet this is.not done ſo.oft as occaſion re- 
quires it ſhould be, which groſs overſight can be imputed to none ſo much, and 
indeed, 1 think, to none elle but to the General. 

* In all Retreats great care ſhould be taken that none get leave to fall behind, 
to prevent which not only all the Superiour and Inferiour Officers of Regi- 
ments ſhould do their duties, but the General Marſhals ſhould ſeverely execute 
t 1eir power againſt Delinquents ; and here, if at any time, it is lawful to ſhoot 
t 1oſe who will not keep RankAand File. I told you that fome light Field-pieces 
{h>uld be left in the Rear, for there they may be ſerviceable; and the loſs is 
not great , if they be taken, for if he who commands the Army ſee he cannor 
with any probability face about and fight, nor can retire in-that order that I 
have ſpoke of, being hardly purſued by a powerful and prevalent Enemy, he 
ſhould rather bury, or if he cannot do that, break and ſpring his great Ord- 
nance, than loſe his Army by a hopeleſs hazarding it to preſerve his Artillety, 
and rather leave his Foot to fight for good quarters, than loſe both it and his 
Cavalry; for the rule never fails, That it is better to ſave ſome than loſe all; 
yet all means ſhould be try'd before either Infantry or Artillery be deſerted. 
} have heard that the ſtaying two or three hours for a Mortar which was a great 
one, and bemired in deep and dirty way, occaſion'd the loſs of Prince Pala- 
tine and Lieutenant General King's little Armies in their Retreat from Lemgaw 
to Yiotho. When a party of either Horfe or Foot, or of both, perceives they are 
neither able to fight, nor retire in a Body, it hath been, and may be practis'd to 
disband the party; he who leads it, bidding every man that belongs to it to go 
what way he plealeth, or ſhall find moſt fate or convenient for him, and to 
meet at ſucha place as he then names, ſo ſoon as poſlibly they can. 

That famous Retreat which the twoFelt-Marſhals, Banier and Leſlie, made 
in the year 1637. from Turgaw in Saxony, made a great noiſe in the World. 
It was indeed a noble aCtion, and the matter was ſhortly this: Bamier had be- 
ſieged Leipſick, which kept out gallantly againſt him; he makes ſome breaches, 
and prepares to ſtorm it; in that very time come Letters from Leſlie, ſhewing 
that he was forc'd to retire from the River Saal, and march rowards him, 
Count Gots with an Imperial Army being much too ſtrong for him: Bamer im- 
mediately gave over the ſtorm and the Siege too, ſenus away his Artillery, 
Baggage and Foot, and follows with his Cavalry, and joyns Zeſlie at Turgaw, 
this Town they fortifie, and bring in a world of proviſions both for Man and 
Horſe, and reſolve to make it the ſeat of War, againſt all the Impersa! and 
Saxiſh Armies joyn'd together at that time, to the number of fourſcore thou- 
{and fighting men, under the command of Count Gallas, for the deſtruction of 
the Swede; whereof the two Swediſh Felt-Marſhals had good enough Intelli- 
gence, yer perſiſted in their reſolution, till the Imperial;fts were come very 
near them, and then they began to caſt up another account, and found they 
had loſt by their ſtay there a third of their Forces; and therefore, though a 
little roo late, they reſolve to march to Pomerania ;, and ſo broke up, and got 
over the River of Oder at Zandsberg, in ſpite of all oppoſition, and maugre all 
the Enemies they had about them, joyn'd with Felt-Marſhal Wrangle, without 
loſs of either Infantry or Cavalry. A very gallant and memorable aCtion, yet 
it cannot be denied but they ſhould have begun their Retreat ſooner, and ſo 
have ſay'd that third part of their Army which they loſt. Next year Barter 
made Gallas retire with a quicker pace than he had made when Gallas purſued 


him. But that ſame Bamier was 'not ſo fortunate four or five years after, 


in his Retreat from Arch-duke Leopold ; for in it he loſt well near the whole 
Left Wing of his Cavalry, commanded by Lieutenant General Fittemberg. 
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CHAE XXIV. 


of ſeveral ways to take fortified places , particularly of Sieges, 
Trenches, Approaches, Redouts, Batteries, Zaps, Galleries, 
Mines, Storms, and Aſſaults. 


HE Art to take fortified Towns and Caſtles, hath been always, and ſtil! 
| 1s accounted one of the neceſſary endowments of a Great Captain. The 
manner .ufed by the Ancients, and thoſe of later times is ſtill the ſame; for 
Breaches made by the Ram, and by the Cannon are ſtill Breaches ; and Ap- 
proaches made by the help of the Vines, Tortoiſes and Muſcles, and without 
them, are ſtill Approaches. Fortified places may be taken three ſeveral ways, 
by Intelligence, by Surprizal, and by Siege. Of theſe three, that which lo- 
ſeth lealt time, and coſts leaſt Blood, is to be choſen ; and therefore that of 
Intelligence with a party within the Fort is the eaſieſt and the ſafeſt, and this, 
without doing it wrong, you may 1n plain Ergli{h call Treachery : It proceeds 
principally from the villany of ſome within , and though this be one of the moſt 
hateful vices that corrupt our depraved nature, yet Princes and their Gene- 
rals look upon themſelves to be obliged not only ro cheriſh it in an Enemy, 
but to hire men to commit it at exceſlive rates: For the price a Traytor will 
ſeek for the delivery of a Town, Cittadel or Caſtle, will ſeldome exceed that 
which the maintenance of an Army will amount to in two or three days: This 
is Amo proditionem. Whether it be lawful for mea to ſolicite, encourage, yea, 
ro hire men to ſin, I leaveto the Divines; but I canaſſure them, Military men 
think it very convenient to practiſe it. This way of taking Towns, Philip, 
Father of Alexander called his Golden Key. This treachery is committed 
either by the Governour, and then the whole Town or Fort is betrayed, and 
the hazzard which he without runs is little or none at all ; or it is committed 
by one man, or one party within the Town, by betraying a Port, or Poſt, or 
part of the Wall, whereby he who commands withour, may quickly make 
himſelf maſter of the whole Fort ; but here he runs the hazzard of oppoſition 
from thoſe who are not in the Conſpiracy : But he to whom the place ſhould 
be betray*d, ought totake good heed that he be not cheated, for it is a tickliſh 
Piece. Al] Intelligences ſhould not,nay, fewIntelligences are to be truſted, have 
told you in my diſcourſe of Intelligence, how wary a General ſhould be to truſt 
thoſe who offer to betray Forts, and gave you ſome Inſtances of thoſe who have 
been abuled by it ; let me add one more out of the Duke of Roan's Memoires : A 
Roman Catholick Gentleman, one Meſlay, who had married a Proteſtant Wife, 
pretended ſome diſcontent with his own party, and having a Fost Company 
within Montpellier, watched every, fourth night in the Cittadel ;- this, upon a ſti- 
pulation of very advantageous conditions, he offers to deliver to a Couſin of 
his own, one Bretigni, a Proteſtant Gentleman, who ſerv'd in the Duke of 
Roan's Army : After ſome demurr, the Duke approv'd of the matter, and 
march'd with ſix thouſand men very near Momepellier, ſent fifteen hundred men 
with Bretzgnz the Architect of the deſign, but advis'd him not to hazzard with- 
in the Cittadel, till 2d:/lay came out and put himſelf in his hands; but credu- 
1ous Bretizns neglected this ſo important a part of the buſineſs, and enter'd 
with thirty ſeven wellarm'd men; the Traytor not daring to let more come 
in: Bretizn4 and his Brother and ſixteen more were kill'd, and nineteen raken 
Priſonzrs. Roan who was not far off with the groſs of his Army, retir'd in 
good order, more ſorry for the loſs of two braye Gentlemen, than the miſſing 
the Cittade), as baving miſtruſted the deſign all along. | 
The ſecond. way of taking fortified places is Surprizal, whereof there 
are ſo many kids that they cannot all be reckon'd: Sometimes Forts are ſure 
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priſed by Souldiers diſguiſed like Countrey people, both as men and Women 
with ſhort Carabines, Piſtols, or Daggers under their. Cloths, wherewith 
they diſpatch a Guard, and ſoare maſters ofa Port, and immediately give the 


ſign to them to advance, wha are ordained to ſecond them. Sometimes it is 


done by Armed men hidden in Waggons and Carts under alittle Hay, or 
Straw, whereof the firſt ſtops on the draw-Bridg to hinder the drawing: it up, 
then all leap out of their Waggons, and whilft ſome are killing the Watch, 
others are underproping the Portcullics with Forks, made purpoſely for hin- 
dring it to fall ; in the-meantime they give the ſign to their Friends, who are 
-nor far off, Sometimes a Town is ſurprized by an Enemies entring man by 
man at a Poſtern or hole made for evacuation, or at ſome ruinous place of the 
Wall; ſometimes by a ſudden and unforeſeen ſcalado ; ſometimes by petard- 
ing the Ports or Draw-bridges. If any of theſe wayes of ſurprizal ſucced, it 
is the next eaſy way to intelligence. In the next Chapter you may read how 


Forts aredefended againlt all theſe wayes of ſurpriſal. 


The third way to take Fortified places, is by Siege, and it is twofold, 
either by not making approaches, which is called a Blockade, or by ap- 
proaching, and this is more properly called a Siege. A Blockade is made 
by a General when he hath hopes to ſtarvea Garriſon, as knowing that they 
within have either conſumed their Victuals themſelves, or lent them to their 
Friends; and this was Briſac's condition when the Duke of Weimar blocked 
it vp. The way to block a place, is, to lay Regiments and Companies of Foot 
and Horſe at all Paſſes, Advenues, or other convenient places, to hinder all 
perſons, all Proviſions, and all things to enter the Blockaded Fort. This way 
totake Forts ſaves blood, and is of leaſt danger, provided he who blocks up 
the Fort be abſolute Maſter of the Field during the whole time of the Black- 


.ade, but it ordinarily loſeth very much time to the Beſieger, for | have known 


a Town blocked a whole year, and not taken then without a petty 
Battle; | 
A Siege properly ſo called, is, when an Army inveſts the place, entrencheth 
it ſelf, makes Approaches, Redoubts, Batteries, Zaps, Galleries and Mines, 
and after all that, either leayes it or takes it by ſurrender or aſſault, The 
forming and carrying on a Siege is no ſmall Maſter-piece of a General,to whoſe 
own fpirir, conduct and prudence, many circumſtances mult be left ; as to the 
conſideration of the nature, ſtrength or weakneſs of the place he is to beſiege, 
the ſeaſon of the Year, the ſtout or weak reſiſtance he may expeCt from tte 
Garriſon within ; of which and of the abilities of the Governour he ſhould have 
good Intelligence : He ſhould alſo hayea ſerious conſideration of his own Pro- 
viſions, Money, Meat and Munitions ; and many more particulars, of which, 
and concerning which, no definite or certain rules can be given. And before 
he form or lay down his Siege, he ought to weigh and conſider well all the 
advantages and diſadvantages that may accrue to him : As whether the gaining 
the Town or Caſtle he Beſiegeth will counterpoize the loſs of men, and thar 
vaſt expence of money, meat and munitions, that muſt be hazzarded and be- 
ſtowed in reducing it ; how long time his own Proviſions will be able to hold 
out, whether he be able with probability of ſucceſs, to withſtand or fight any 
Enemy that dare ad venturethe relief of the Beſieged place. And that which 
concerns moſt both his Maſters ſervice and his own honour, is to caſt up his 
account ſo well, that if any unexpeRed accident or adventure fall out, ſuch as 
are the change of Weather, inundations of Waters, a mighty and unlooked for 
Succourſe, a Peſtilence or other heavy diſeaſe in his!Army, he may notwith- 


ſanding theſe, and in "PIght of an Enemy, raiſe his Siege, and march jaway to 


pn ſafety, and conſequently make an honourable Retreat with little or no 
ſsof Men ;, for it is not tobe thought that an Army matcheth away from 
a Beſieged place with diſhonour, becauſe ratio Bells depending on emergencies, 
and accidents, changeth as oft as ratio Starms 3 and as in this nothing is thoughe 
diſhonourable that can ſave the State, ſo in that, nothing can be diſhonourable 
that can ſave the Army. 

I have not the vanity to preſcribe or give rules for what ſhould be done at 
Sleges, bur I preſume, 1 may be permitted to tel] Novices, ( for to them only 
t write ) what is done and ordinarily practiſed at Sieges. After a reſolution 
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is taken to Beſiege a place, diligence and expedition ſhould be uſed, that all 
Paſſes, High-wayes and Avenues be poſlelt by the Cavalry, that no entrance 
ro the Fort be permitted ;, and that all Citizens or Souldiers belonging to it, be 
ſeized on and made Priſoners, that inteVigence may be got of all affairs within; 
Many Generals at Steges entrench their Armies, and many do not. . Thoſe 
who do not, have no apprehenſion of an Enemy, and therefore upon intelli- 
ence of the approach of one, they muſt be ready to march, either to mee: 
and fight that Enemy, or leave both him and the Beſicged place for good and 
all; both which I have known practiſed. Thoſe who Entrench their Armies, 
take the far ſurer way ; though the doing it colts a great deal of tire and la- 
bour. The Entrenchmenr muſt be made both againit thoſe within the Town, 
and againſt any without, who will hazzard to relieve it. The Forttfications 
of the Camp are properly called the Trenches, ( though the word b: frequent- 
ly taken for approaches) and injthat word are comprehended the lines of 
Communication , which Lines are divided into ſeveral parts, Field-ſconces, 
whole and half Bulwarks, Star-works and Redouts. None of theſe ſhould 
have a Curtain between them above ſix or ſeven hundred foot long, for the 
diſtance of them one from another ſhould be Jeſs than a Musket thor. They 
ſhould be builc of black Earth, if it can be had ; but if the ground be ſandy, ir 
muſt be knit topether with Withs, faſcines, Straw, or growing Corn, and 
without with a Ditch and Palliſado, Of the ſame matter ſhould the Redouts 
and Batteries in the approaches be built. The Star-ſconces having their fides 
40 or 50 foot long, and their points far diſtant, are ordinarily made in haft, 
when time will not permir better to be made. 
If an Army be numerous enough, or that there be ſtore of Pioneers with it, 
a General may fortify his Camp, and begin his approaches both together, and 
this will fave him much time, which in ſuch occaſions is very precious. But if 
he cannot do both at once, he ſhould Entrench himſelf, and then begin thoſe 
works, which are called Approaches, running Trenches, and by the Dutch 
Lanforabon. In making thele to break Ground without the range of a piece of 
Ordnance, will be too far, and within Musket ſhot perhaps too near, yet ma- 
ny think 8 or goo. foot from the beſieged Fort is pallable. Ar this place 
where the approach begins, a Sconce ſhould be made, and in it a Court of 
Guard z neither were it amiſs here to make a Battery, and in it to plant 
ſome Culverines and twelve pounders, to beat down the neareſt Parapets of 
the Fort, from whence thoſe who are to work in the approaches may be in- 
feſted. But before 1 ug py any nearer the Fort, I mult rel} you; that | 
admire how Captain Rd the late Kings Engineer hath left it upon Record, 
That the Romans were the firſt that uſed the Spade at Sieges, and that 7ulims 
Cow was the firſt that beſieged Towns by circumvallation. Againſt the firſt 
aſſertion, though we ſhould not ſpeak of prophane Authors, yer we find it 
written in the 15. verſe of the 20. Chapter of the ſecond -book of Samauel, That 
Jacob caſt up a Bank, (ſaith our Tranſlation ) againſ# Abel; where the Rebel 
Shebawas. Deodati in his 7ralien tranſlation calls it Baſtione, a Bulwark : 
Now theſe could not be done without the help of a Spade or ſomething like ir , 
and this ation of Foab was done ſome ages before Romulus. Againſt the ſecond 
allertion, I obje& the ten years Siege of Fen, which was by circumyallation, and 
that was ſome Centuries of years before Ceſar beſieged Alexia. And we read in 
holy Writ, that Trenches were caſt and Towers built againſt belieged Towns, 
and that was nothing elſe but circumvallationsz and thoſe who made them, did 
fo little know Ceſar, that they did not foreſee, that ever ſuch a man would be 
in the w#rld as Ceſar. | 
But to return to our firſt Sconce or Battery, rom it a line, or if you pleaſe 
a running Trench ( which upon the matter is nothing elle buta Ditch ) muſt 
be digged, and run either to the right or left hand, 3, 4, or 500. foor long, 
a little-crooked and oblique, for doing which, Souldiers are appointed with 
Pickaxes, Spades and Shovels, one behind another at the diſtance of 4, or x. 
foot, the formoſt digging 3, or 4. foot deep, caſting the Earth up either to 
the right or left, hand between him and the Fort, and fo by him who is fuſt, 
and them that come after him 5, the running Trench is made, or $. foot deep, 
and at firſt 6. Foot broad, and an” 10, Or 12. broad ; ſometimes more, 
2 | it 
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if it be neceſſary to make uſe of Waggons in the approaches, which falls out 
ſometimes. Atthe end of this firſt Linea Redour is to be made# this is a 
work of four ſides and four Angles, for moſt part equilateral, each ſide 40, 50, 
or 60, foot long : And ſometimes, but very f{eldome, Redouts are .built of an 
oblong figure, and then the longeſt ſide may be of 120, 190. and the ſhorteſt 
40, 50, Or 60. foot. From that Redout another approach runs 5,'6, or 700. foot 
long to the other hand inthe ſame manner, and at the end thereof another Re- 
dout or Battery ſhould be made, from whence begins the third running Line 


to that hand, that the firſt Trench did run, and ſo alternately till Batteries 
be made, and the Zap begin. Obſerve, that the ground without, on which 


+ the approaches are to be made, is divided by the Generals appointment into 
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ſeveral Poſts. The approaches whereof to the Beſteged Fort, go equally on 
and therefore all the Redours and Batteries of them ſhould defend , 


flank, and ſecure one another againſt the outfalls and Sallies of the Be- 
hieged. 


The nearer the approach come to the Ditch of the Fort, the deeper and 
broader it ſhould be, the better to defend the Souldiers , and the deeper any 


work be,that requires a Breaſt-work,the higher will the top of that Breaſt-work 
be : for thatrealon, many times three ſteps of a foot bank will be neceſlary for 
Souldiers to aſcend to the defence of their Breaſt-works , either in 
cale of Sallies, or yet to give fire upon the Parapets of the Towns For 
tifications. 

In ſuch convenient places of rheſe approaches, as either the General of the 
Artillery or Quartermaſter General ( for to their charges and inſpection be- 
tong the Approaches ) ſhall think fir, ſome of theſe Sconces ſhould be made, 
which commonly are called Batteries;for properly a Battery is nothing elſe but 
the Platform on which the Ordnance ſtand, which is alſo called the Bed of the 
Cannon;and on theſe Batteries ſuch Pieces are planted as are thought neccſlary, 
ordinarily whole and Demi-Cannon,and whole and Demi-Culverine. In making 
theſe Redouts & Trenches,conſideration ſhould be had of the nature of theEarth 
that is digged; if it be good black Earth, it will ſerve without help for Breaſt- 
works;but if not,then muſt Baskets be made,and filled with Earth or Sand com- 
pactly.But whether the Breaſt-work be of Earth,or made of Gabions,it is neceſ- 
ſary it be ten or twelve foot thick. If the ground be mariſh, no doubt, it will 
exceedingly retard the Approaches ; for Wooden pals muſt be ſtruck in the 
Earth, and Withs, Straw and Rubbiſh laid upon them for a foundation to a 
Battery ; and upon the Battery, Gabions and Baskets filled with Earth, as was 
done by Prince Herry of Orange at the Siege of the Buſch, and there he was 
well helped in that mariſh Ground by a dry Summer. Where a running 
Trench is made, if the ground be tollerably good,and yet mariſh on both ſides,it 
mult be made in a ſtreight and direft Line, and not an oblique one, as the 
other whereof 1 ſpoke: and for the defence of the Souldiers, there muſt be 
blinds, and the Trench it ſelf ſhould be two foot deeper than an approach which 
is either crouked or ſerpentine. 

When the Approaches are brought near the Ditch of the Beſieged place, the 
Counter-ſcarp ( which is the ſhield of the Fortreſs ) isin danger, and then 
the Zappe begins. This Sappe or Zappe is nothing elſe but a digging, as all 
the reſt of the Approaches are ; but men have appropriated it to that digging 
which is near to, or in the Counter -ſcarp. We have borrowed it from the 
lralian, in which Language Zappa ſignifies a Mattock, Zapare to dig or delve, 
and —_— a Gipging or delving. The Sappe then begins at both 
ſides or faces of the Bulwark, towards which the approaches have been made, 
ſometimes bur on one ſide the Souldiers Zappe under favour of the Canon, 
which ſhould play luſtily from the ſeveral Batteries, and of the Musketeers, 
who ſhould inceſſantly fire upon the Flanks and Parapets of the Baſtion, from 
both Batteries and Redouts; the manner of Sapping is this : Againſt that part 
of the Bulwark which the Beſiegers intend to undermine, ( which ordinarily is 
the capital point, or that angle that coupleth the two faces of the Baſtion ) one 
man kneeling or bowing, digs three foot deep and three foot broad, throwing 
the Earth both before and on both ſides of him, and ſtill advanceth 5 ano- 


ther follows him cloſe, and makes it three foot broader and deeper, if the 
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Ground permit it ; to him ſucceeds the third, who adds three foot more to the 
depth and breadth, fo that a man may walk covered. In this manner ( the 
Zappers being often reliev'd by turns ) the Zap is continued, till they have 
digg'd through the Counterſcarp, which muſt be done, though it be lin'd with 
Stone and Mortar, otherwiſe all their labour 4s loſt. When t::ts is finiſh'd, the 
Beſiegers are to fight with the two mercileſs Enemies and Elements of Fire 
and Water, the firſt from the Walls. of the Fort, the ſecond from the Ditch, 
over which they muſt be, before they come to the Wall, for doing whereof 
all the Earth and rubbiſh thar hath been caſt out in Zapping, mult be caſt in 


' the Foſs; and with it, a world of Faſcines, which are bundles or knitchels of 


the twigs and ſmaller branches of Trees, in every one whereot ſhould be $10-es 
to make them ſink, they ſhould be ſix or ſeven foor long ; for this reaſon, ar 
Sieges, Souldiers, when they are nor on other duty, are order'd ro make many 


thouſands of them. - Theremuſt likewiſe uſe be made of great logs of Tims 
ber, great Stones, and ſacks full of Sand, or any thing elſe that may be thought 
firting to fill the Ditch ;,, and this is continued without intermiſſion (your Ord- 
nance and Musket firing inceſſantly on the Flanks and Parapets of the belieged) 
till a damm be made to the place you would be at, ſuppole it be that angle of 
a Bulwark I juſt now ſpoke of, becauſe it hath no other defence but from that 
parr of the Curtain which is called the ſecond Flank, which, tor that reaſon, the 
Beſiegers ſhould make as uſeleſs as may be with Cannon and Culverine. Ob- 
ſerve in paſling ( ſince you are' paſſing over the Ditch ) that it there be any 
Caſemates ( as now they are not much uſed) they muſt be deſtroy'd before the 
damm be bzgun. Upon this damm ( which muſt run more ro one ſ1le of rhe 
angle than the other, that ſoit may be ſubject but to one Flank ) a Gallery 
muſt be made, the one ſide whereof, which is in greateſt danger, muſt ac- 
cording to the dammage it is to expect from the Artillery, be leven, eight, 
nine or ten foot thick of itrong Balks, coupled together in manner of a gallows, 
covered above with Boards, aboye which is to be laid Earth three foot thick : 
If the other ſide of the Gallery be made up with ſtrong boards, it will be ſuffici- 
ent. Theſe Galleries may be more or fewer, according to the number of the 
Baſtions of the beſieged place, or the ſtrength and number. of the Beliegers 
Army. Prince Maurice of Naſſaw had ſeven of them ar Jalers when he belieg'd 
it, about ſixty years ago. 

Galleries being made over the Moat, the Beſiegers either make a breach with 
their Ordnance, or they Mine before'they come to the Aſſault, or they do 
both. If a breach or Breche be reſoly'd on, it is the molt exp-niive way; for, 
as I told you 'in my Diſcourſe of Artillery, ſome require to make a breche, 
eighteen pieces of Ordnance, eight whole Cannons, 1ix Culverines, and four 
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D-mi-Culverines; ard for theſe ſome Gunners require three Batteries, one- 


for the Cannon to ſhoot in a direct line, and two for the Culverines to ſhoot 
croſswiſe or obliquely, to cut away thoſe parts of the Wall which the Cannon 
hath ſhaken. I ſhall not trouble you with a diſcourſe of Batteries, which are 
thoſe platforms of Boards on which the Pieces ſtand, how even and plain they 
ſhould be made, that they fhould be higher behind than before, according to 
the greatneſs of the Piece is to be planted on them, both to hinder her to recotl 
too Bar, and bring her the more eaſily forward to her Loop hole; nor of the 
length of a plarform to fit a piece for her carriage and recoil ; nor of the 


ſeveral ſorts of Batteries, as thoſe of Earth, of Timber, and of Woollen Sacks ;. 


nor of ſunk Batteries, nor of the Appare:l/, which is nothing but the aſcent to 
the Battery, for the more eaſe bringing up the Cannon to it : All theſe things, 
and many more concerning Batteries, belonging properly to the Gunners Art, 
and but accidentally to this Diſconrſe. - 1 ſhall only tell you, that when a 
Breche is to be made, Cunners differ about the diſtance that ſhould be between 
the Battery, and the Wall to be battcr'd. Some are of opinion that one hun- 


dred and fifty paces are far enough, and that no Battery ſhould be made fur. 
ther from the mark; and thoſe ſay likewiſe that the neareſt Battery ſhould be 


four hundred foot from the mark : Others ſay two hundred foot makes a con- 
venient diſtance, and a third ſort ( it may be with greateſt reaſon ) aver, that 
a Battery at the Counterſcarp, where only the breadth of the Moat is between 
the Battery and the Wall hath the greateſt force, and the Ordnance prove m_ 
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efficacious. But the nearer the Battery be, the greater care ſhould be taken 
that their Parapets be fo ſtrongly and well contriv'd, that neither the Ord. 
nance may be in danger of diſmounting, nor the Gunners and Matroſſes in haz. 
zard of their lives, but neither theſe, nor many things elſe can be ſecur'd by 
the wit of man. Theſe old Stone Towers that ſtand on Walls, fortified 
a Þ antique, ought to be batter'd down, at leaſt their Parapets ; for | have ſeen. 
more hurt done from thoſe ro Approaches, than from either Curtain or Bul- 
wark of any Modern Fortification. x 

1 have ſaid, that to make a breach ſome require three Batteries, one for the 
8 Cannon, the ſecond for the 6 Culyerines, and the third for the 4 Demi-Culve. 
rines. The firſt to play on direct angles, which terribly ſhakes the Wall; the ſecond 
to play traverſly and croſs, to cut out what the Cannon hath ſhaken, and the third 


to beat down the Parapets, or render them uſeleſs. By this means it is conceived, 


that in leſs than twelve hours time a ſufficient breach may be made, which 
the Defendants mult not be permitted to repair, for an Aſſault ſhould imme- 
diately follow. Nor willl in this place trouble my Reader with the different 
opinions of Gunners, yea of Captains, whether it be more conducible for gain- 
inz; the Fort, to make a breach in a Bulwark or a Curtain. Some ſay, as I 
told you formerly, the faces of a Bulwark near the Capital having leaſt defence, 
are with leaſt danger atrack'd and allaulted, and therefore ſhould be firſt bat. 
tcr'd; others think, that Baſtions having moſt rerreplein ( for we muſt ſuppoſe 
them full of Earth ) render Breaches for a long time ineffectual, becauſe ha- 
ving ſo much Earth fo near at hand, they may quick!y be repaired, and other 
Rerrenchments may be made ſucceſlively behind one, two, or more breaches ; 
whereas there is a far greater difficulty to do ſo in a Curtain, where there is 


' no more earth or terreplein than the thicknels of the Rampart ; and to that, 
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that the danger of aſſaulting a: Curtain comes from two Flanks of the two 
neareſt Baſtions, they ſay, they may be made uſeleſs before the Aſſault both 
by the direct and traverſe Cannon, adding of Demi-Culverines, Quarter 
Cannons, and Field-pieces, | | 

But having overcome the difficulties of the Moat, it is many times 
thought fit to lodge at the foot of either Bulwark or Curtain, and there to un- 
dermine. What uſe the Ancients made of Mines, I have ſhewn you in its 
proper place; nor are Mines other things now than they were in the days of 
yore, except that they differ in their contriyances ; for of old, the principal 
end of Mining was to underdrop the Wall with Timber, till the underminec 
was order*d to fire that Timber, and therefore the Mine might be greater and 
wider than now, when Gyn-powder is to be put into it. Norton in his pra- 
Qice of Artillery ſays, that Pietro di Navarra was the firſt who made uſe of 
Gun=-powder in Mines, and made Furns or Ovens, or as we call them, Powder 
Chambers. If this be true, ( as I know nothing to the contrary ) it ſeems 
ſtrange to me, that the compoſition of Powder being found out by the German 
Monk abourt the year of our Lord 1301. it ſhould not have been uſed in Mines 
two hundred and thirty years after its invention, for it is not yet one hundred 
and thirty years ſince Pietro di Navarradyed. He was a very ingeniqus man, and 
a ſubtile and vigilant Captain, for his great and good ſervices Charles the Fifth 
2ave him great rewards, and made him an Earl: But Pietro having deſerted 
him twice, and gone over to the French King, he was taken at the Siege of 
Naples, and kept Priſoner in the Caſtel del Ovo ( which by his dexterity himſelf 
had formerly taken from the French for that ſame Charles) and old, crazy, and 
ſickly as he was, bis Head, by order from the Emperour, was appointed to be 
taken off; but the morning before his execution, it was prevented either by 
himſelf, or his favourable Guardian FHickard, and he was found dead in his 
Bcd, as Giowvio relates the ſtory. 

To demoliſh a Wall by a Mine is to be preferr'd to a Battery, for two rea- 
ſons; firſt, it is of far leſs expence ; ſecondly, Batteries being ſoon perceiv'd, 
may be made uſeleſs, by Countermures and Retrenchments ; but Mines are more 
imperceptible, yet they are dangerous works for them that are in them, becauſe 
of Countermines, which when the Mine-maſter finds, - he is to divert his courſe 
to the Right or Left hand, or ſink his Mine deeper; and if the Countermmers 
be under him, he bad need make haſte and take his advantage, by piercing 
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holes, and chacing them away with ſcalding Water. But take a few general 
Rules for Mines. The entrance ſhould be ſeven foot high and five foot broad, 
lay ſome ; four foor and a half high and four broad, tay others; This laſt, 
and indeed pms no Mine is for a fat corpulent man: The Mane all along gecral rules 
muſt be lin'd on both fides, and cover'd above with boards, and underpropt for Mining. 
for keeping up the Earth. The mouth of the Mine ſhould be carefully conceal'd 
from the beſieged. Philip King of Macedon, who was afterwards beaten by the 
Roman Conſul Flaminis, did not ill to cauſe a great heap of Earth co be laid 
on the other ſide of a beſieged Town, there where his real Mines were, and 
fo deluded the beſieged. The heighth and breadth of the Mine (houtd decreale, 
and ow le(5 by little and little, from the entry till it arrive at the place which 
ſhould be undermined, fo that the mouth of the Furn ſhould be no wider than 
to receive the Veſlels wherein the Powder is, whether theſe be Barrels orc 
Troughs. Some will have this Powder Chamber to be fix or ſeven foor high; 
four or five broad, and five or ſix long ; others ſay, only four foot and a hatf 
high, the breadth four, or three foot and a half: But I think aſſuredly it ſhould 
be proportion'd to the quantity of the Powder, and the number of the Vel- 
ſels that are ordain'd ro be put into it. Theſe Furns ſhould be cloſely and: 
ſtrovgly ſtopp'd, that the Powder pet no vent, but that which naturally ir 
ſeeks, upwards, The train whereby the Powder in the Furn is to be fired, The Train. 
ſhould be ſo well order'd that it be not too long a firing, for that diſappoints 
them who are to ſtorm, making them apprehenſive of danger of they know 
not what: And this occaſion'd the death of two French Marſhals within theſe 
forty years, who admiring why the Mine did not ſpring, after they had or- 
der'd the train to be fired, went into the Mine to know the cauſe, where they 
both dyed; the Mine at their being there, working its effe&t: Nor mult it fire too 
foon, leſt he who fires the train, be buried in the ruins of the Mine, Beſides Coun- What hind 
rermining, ſeveral things hinder the effeQual operation of a Mine ſuch are, the pines ro. T” 
ill topping the Powder-Chamber, the weakneſs of the ſides, occaſion'd by fpring. 
Cauntermines, Cayes, Caverns, and hollow grounds, as alſo the failing of the 
train in its duty, by reaſon of its wetneſs, moiſture, or ſome bad contrivance, 
and the placing the Powder too low in the Farn. When a Mine hath ſprung, 
if it caſt the Wall ontwards towards the Beſiegers ir makes the entrance very 
difficult for the aſſailants, if the Defendants act their part with Conrage; and 
it is juſt ſo With a breach afrer a Battery , which (arles the Fifth, and 
his General the Duke of Alva, experimented at the : memorable Siege of 
Metz, | | 
When large Breaches are made by furious Batteries, and that Mines have Aſlaults 
operated happily, then an univerſal Aſſault ſhould be given by the whole be. 
ſieged Army, each part of it being ro ſtorm at its aſſigned Poſt. Thefe Af. 
ſaults being given reſolutely, and continued obſtinately, though the 
firſt or ſecond may perhaps be beat off, will probably reduce the place : 
And then it will be a noble part of the Victorious General to order fair 6; aun 
quarter to be given; ©r if the beſieged have with too much obſtinacy, and «> be givew 
upon weak grounds, by holding out too long, and by making him ſpend too 
much of his time, provok'd him to wrath and revenge, to make examples of 
them to others, he ſhould arfer no hurt to be done to women, old men, and 
children; and in one word, to kill none but thoſe who are found in Arms : 
But a promiſcuous putting all to the Sword, ſparing neither ſex nor age, is too 
often praCtis'd; for the Pillage, the Ancients uſed after the expugnation of 
Towns,to bring it all to the Treaſurers Lodging, who ſold it,and diſtributed the 
money, as he was appointed hy the General, ſometimes all of it to the Army, 
ſamerimes a part of ir, and ſometimes none of it. The like hath been often 
practis'd in the Modern Wars, but the cuſtome is almolt worn out, the Plun- 
der belonging to thoſe who can take it, which is Capiat qui capere poteſt, and this is 
truly a very unequal partition,for thoſe who ſtay in Arms upon the Wall,or per- 
haps in the Market-place, to make them good againſt any oppoſition may ariſe 
from hidden Reſerves of the Enemy,ſhare not ſo well as thoſe, who ſo ſoon asthey 
enter, run preſently to the Plunder. Some Princes and Generals give the Pillage Plunder. 
of Towns, taken by ſtorm, to their Armies for ſo many hours, ſometimes for 
a day, for two days, or thtee days. It is commonly thought, the _— 
an 
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and their ranſomes belong to thoſe who took them, and ſo it is commonly 
practiv'd, unleſs they be great Officers, and thoſe ſhould be deliver'd to the 
General, yet that General ſhould: be ſo generous as to beſtow ſome handſome 
Preſent or gift on thoſe who took them, which ſome do, but many do not. 
The Ordnance, and all that belong to it, all poblick Magazines of Proviſions, 
Munitions, and Arms belong to the Prince or State who manageth the War, 

But if all Aſſaults be beat off, and all the Beſiegers have done hath prov'd ſuc- 
ceſsleſs, or that the beſfieging Army is waſted, as no doubr, it will diminiſh 
every day, or that a numerous and freſh ſuccourſe be expected, or other unhap- 
Py accidents fall out; then a wile General will raiſe his Siege in time, and ra- 

_ther march away, than be chac'd away, and he ſhould go where he may re- 
freſh and recruit 5 and be wiſe by the examples of thoſe otherwiſe renown'd 
Princes and Generals, who have obſtinately continued Sieges, to their irrepa- 
rable loſs and danger: So did Lautrec, a great Captain, continue the Siege 
of Naples, fighting againſt a redoubted and couragious Enemy within the City, 
and a contagious diteaſe which rag'd within the bowels of his own Army, 
which occaſion'd firit the loſs of his own life 5 ſecondly, the ignominious rout 
and deſtruCtion of all his Forces, and thirdly, the utter undoing of the French 
Intereſt in that Kingdom to this very hour. So Cherles the Fifth, a fortunate 
ard wailike Emperour, and his General the Duke of Alva, a renowned Cap- 
rain, continued the Siege of Merz ( which was gallantly defended by the Duke 
of Guiſe ) till the lmperial Army moulder'd away, and was made deſpicable, 
by the ſword, ſickne(s, and grievous winter weather, and at length was forc'd 
to make a pitiſul Retreat from ir, after; which that great Prince retir'd to a . 
Cloilter, and from it to another world. , So did that Emperours Great Grand.- 
father, Charles of Burgundy, with a great deal of vanity, but with a greater 
dcal of lols, continue jus Siege of Nuzſe as it were in deſpight of the Roman 
Emperovr, and all the Princes of Germany, till he was forc'd to ſneak away 
from it, with dammage and diſhonour enough. So did Rocaxdolf continue 
the Siege of Buda, notwithſtanding all the prayers and perſwaſions of all hig 
great Officers to the contrary, to the utter undoing of a rich and a-gallant Ar- 
my, as hath been told you in another place. . 

But as in ancient times, ſo in our late European Wars, it hath been an ordi- 
nary thing for brave Generals to raiſe their Sieges, either upon the intelligence 
of the advance of a ſtrong ſuccourſe, or ſome other weighty conſideration. So 
did the great Guſtavus raile his Siege from Ingolſtadt in Bavaria: The Swediſh 
Felt-Maribal Barter from Leipſick in Saxony: His Succeſſor Torſtenſon from Bir 
in Sileſia, and Wrangle, who tucceeded him, from Eggar in Bohemia: So did 
WWallerſtein from the Sieges of both Magdeburg and Stralſund : So did Marqueſs 
Spinola raile his Siege from Bergen op Zoom, upon Count MansſcId's conjunttion 
with Aaurice Prince of Orange, and was not aſham'd to bury ſome of his Can» 
non, that he might make his Retreat with more expedition : So did that ſame 
Priace Maurice raile the Siege he had form'd at Groll, upon Spinola's advance to- 
wards him. And fo did his Brother Henry Prince of Orange riſe from Yerlo, 
upon the approach of the Cardinal 1:fane. Bat if a General be well provi- 
ded, and there is no ſickneſs in his Army, and if he have ſtrong hopes to 
carry the place, he ought not to leave it, unleſs .it be to fight the ſuccourſe 
that is coming to it. This hath been often practis'd, ſomerimes unfortunately, 

and ſometimes ſucceſsfully. Take a few inſtances of both. Count Ti left the 
Sicge of Leipſick, march*d toward the King of Sweden, who came to relieve the 
Town, and fought him, but to his great loſs : So did the Duke of Weymar, and 
the Suediſh Felt-Marſhal Guſtavus Horne leave the Siege of Nordling, and march'd 
to fight the Hungarian King, but with the lols of the day, and their Army too. 
But that ſame Duke of Weimar had afterwards better fortune when he beſieg'd 
Briſac, from the Siege whereof he roſe twice, and fought the Armies that were 
fent to relieve the Town, and return'd both times to the Siege, crown'd with 
Laurel. Sodid the Swediſh Army leave the Siege of Hameln, ( that Town out 
of which they ſay a Piper plaid firſt all the Rats, and next all the Children, and 
of the laſt none returned)and met the Imperial Army which advanc'd to re- 
lieve'it, and fought with Victory. So did the French and Engliſh leave the 
» :ge of Dunkirk not many years ago, and fight Don Fuan d' Auſtria, and _ 
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Bur if the Beſieging Army be well, and ſtrongly entrench'd againſt an Enemy To lye fill 

both within and without the Town, and want for no proviſions, he ſhould make <rench'd 
no ſuch hazzard, bu: lye ſtill, and when a ſuccourſe comes, 1t muſt either look mae 
on, andleave the attempt, or ſtcrm the Beſiegers fortified Camp. If the ſuc- Pi Pops 1 
courſe be forc'd to march back without doing his errand; then the Beſteger is 
maſter of the Town or Fort. Sodid the Duke of Alva when he befieg'd Mons 
in Henault, keep himſelf within his fortified Camp, and endur'd all the brava- . 
does of William Prince of Orange, who came with an Army out of Germany to 
relieve the Town, the Duke knowing well that the Prince for want of Money 
would in a ſhort time be forc'd to disband his Army. Jf he who comes with 
the ſuccourſe, reſolves to ſtorm the Beſiegers fortitted Camp, he doth it withas +, ; 
much diſadvantage as an Army without ſhelrer can fight with one that is en- —— 
trench'd, and ſeldome ſuch attempts are ſucceſsful. Hannval try'd it at the Camp often 
Siege of Capua, and though he did it both skilfully, cunningly, and couragi- vnſuccefsfu!,' 
ouſly, yer afrer he had ſtorm'd the Roman Camp, and was beat off, he was 
ſorc'd to leave that rich and great City to be a prey to its exaſperated Enemy, 
Count Pappenbeim, though a brave Captain, yer gave caule to queſtion his di1- 
cretion very much, when he was ſo laviſh of his Maſter, the Emperours Sonldi- 
ers (at a time when he had ſo much need of them againit the Victorious King 
of Sweden ) as to ſtorm the fortified Camp of Henry Prince of Orange at 
Maeſtricht, where he left not ſo few as 1590 dead mea on the place, beiides 
as many more who were wounded. The Prince followed a precedent was gi- 
ven him by Spinola, when he beſieg'd Breda, who kept himſelf within his 
Trenches conltantly, when firſt Jfaurice, and then Henry Prince of Orange 
and Count Mansfield offered him Battel, and beat off likewiſe ſome allaul.s 
more made on ſome places of his Camp, by that ſame Prince Henry, and 
Sir Horatio Vere. | | 

When an Army that hath attempted the relief of a Town hath retir'd, and 

is cither baffled or beaten, the Governour of the beſieged place may with repu- of rendition; 
tation yield on honourable conditions, which will not be fo good as they would 
have been before ; but be what they will, they onght to be punctually and in- 
violably kept ; but of this I ſhall ſpeak in another place. If a Beſteger obtain 
a Victory over the Army that comes to relieve the beſieged place, ſome think 7, q,;,« pra. 
he may drive all his Prifoners tothe Ports of the Town, and 'if the Governour foners ro the 
will not take them in, he may ſuffer them to ſtarve. But I can find no reaſon Port of a be- 
why the Governour ſhould admit them, and far leſs why the Victorious Gene- fieged Town. 
ral ſhonld have reſpited their lives from the Sword, to put them to a more mer- 
cileſs Death ; yet | ſaw ſome part of this prattis'd at that Town of Hammeln,- 
whereof I ſpoke but juſt now ; for, after the defeat of the Imperial Army, the 
Swediſh General fent all the Priſoners (who were no fewer than three thouſand) 
to the Ports of the Town, but the Govyernour gave entrance to none of them. 
But, I conceive, this was done only to frighten the Garriſon out of the thoughts 
of further reſiſtance, and to give them within, aſſurance that their Friends were 
defeated, and not to ſtarve thoſe poor Creatures, But the matter came not 
ro the tryal, for next day the Governour ſought a Parley, and got it, and 
then made an accord, got Articles fair enough, and gave over the Town. 

The ſeveral works that are without the Ditch of a Royal Fortification muſt > 
be taken notice of ſo much, that it will be neceſſary for a Beſieger to make him- jy F7eral 
ſelf maſter of them, before he make his approaches to that ſide of the Fortreſs, works. 
on which any of theſe outer works are. Engineers ordinarily make five kinds of 
them ; theſe are, Half-Moons, Ravelines, Horn-works, Crown-works, and 
Tenailles; ſome add a fixth kind, Traverſcs. The manner to take them is the 
ſame I have already oe, oh only I add, that it will be fitting (if poſſible) to 

f thoſe Moats that are not dry, for the ground of 
Water-Ditches often proves muddy, yet the mud is ſooner made paſlable 
with Faſcines, than water is. It is true, if the Ditch be any ching deep, after 
the Water is away, you muſt have Ladders to deſcend at the Counterſcarp, 
bur theſe may help you to aſcend the Scarp, or the Fauſſe Bray, if the Fort 
have one. Thetaking away Water from a Ditch is very ordinary, and praCti- To draw Wx- 


cable by any Engineer, if there be a deſcending ground from any part of the _ Lv 
Moat. 
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But notwithſtanding all hath been ſaid, he who leads an Army, if he find 
none of theſe works without the Counterſcarp to retard him, and the place it 
{{1f either is nor well fortified, or ſcarce of Men and Munition, or thoſe with- 
in are timorous, or do not well agree among themſelves, or that by his Intclij 
gence he hath learned that the Goyernour is either not experienced, not vigi- 
lant, or isa man of little Authority or Courage, after bis firſt ſummons ( by 
the anſwer whereof he may gueſs at the Governours relolution ) he may, to 
Toflorm fave his Maſter much expence, and himſeli and his Army much time and la- 
without Ap- 'bour, ſo ſoon as he arrives make Batteries, and after a furious Cannonading, 
proaches. fi{] up the Moat as well as he can, eſpecially if it be a dry one; clap Ladders to 

the Wall, and his Souldiers being well refreſh'd and encourag'd, hazzard a ſtorm 

with probability enough of ſucceſs: Bur on the other part, if the place be well 

Inconfiderate mann'd, ( though the Fortification be none of the belt) and commanded by an 

OR ative and experienced Governour, who hath good Officers under him, and 

tul. wants for neither Meat, Artillery, Arms, or Munition, it is but high prefſum- 

ption, or rather madneſs, to give an Aſſaule without theſe previous Ap- 

p1 oaches, Breaches and Zaps, whereof | have ſpoke. The late King of Sweden, 

a very martial Prince, blemiſhed his reputation in Military affairs by his inconſi- 

derate ſtorming Copenhagen, in which was the Damiſh King with all his Family, 

many of the Nobleſs of Denmark, a good Souldiery, three thouſand Students 

well arn''d, and ſome thouſands of Burgeſſes, who were to fight manfully for 

all that could be dearto men on Earth. The event of this Ailault was corre- 

charles Gaſta- ſpondent to the attempt, for Charles Guſtavus was beat off with a great loſs of 

Ute. both his Army and Honour. Nor was his Unkle Guſtavus Aaolphus excuſable 

( thongh he was the Mars of his time ) for ſtorming the Imperial General Wal. 

lenſtein's Camp at Nuremburg, ſtrongly fortified on a Hill, and who with his own 

and the Bavarian Forces, had as many men within his Leaguer as the King had 

without, yet was the Aſſault obſtinately continued almoſt a whole day,and as re- 

ſolutely was the Camp defended by the Imperialsts; infomuch that the Hill ſeem. 

ed to be nothing but fire and ſmoke. The concluſion was, the King was beaten 

off, and forc'd to leave fome thouſands of dead men on the place, and fill all 

the Eazaretto's of Naremburg with thoſe who were hurt and wounded. This 

ation of his proceeded from the great confidence he had in his fortune, and 

former ſuccefles ; but here ſhe turn'd her back and frown'd upon him, nor did 

ſhe ever ſmile on him afterward, for about three months afrer that he loſt his 
life at the Battel of Zutſen. | | | : 

' There is a Book of Military matters, dedicated by an 7:aliar Earl to the late 
French King,this Kings Father ; it is call'd,7!Guerriero prudente & politica del Conde 
Galeazzo Gualdo priorato: After he hath diſcourſed of the attacks of Forts, he 

* concludes thus, 11 lavoro delle quali Batterie, Traverſe, Gallerie, Approci, C& altre 
ſimils attioni, eſſends opere tnſegnate Diligentiſſima mente da molti buoni Autors, ſpar- 
micro il tedio, che poteſſe ricevere s| Lettore da queſte mie imperfette fatiche. The la- 
bour or travel of theſe Batteries, Traverſes, Galleries, Approaches, and ſuch 
other Actions, being works which have been moſt diligently taught by many 
good Authors, I ſhall be ſparing to give my Reader the trouble he may receive 
from thele imperfect fatigues of mine. Theſe words I deſire my Reader to 
look upon as my language or at leaſt as my ſenſe, by whichl1 excuſe my ſelf from 
running out more copiouſly on thoſe particulars. 
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CHAF XXV. 


Of the Defence of fortified places agamfſt all the ways of | expuonas 
tiom. Of all things neceſſary for Forts; of Governours, of 


their duties and qualifications. 


Here be as many ſeveral ways and means to preſerve and defend Towns, 
Forts, Caſtles and Cirtadels, as there be to take them : Bur the moſt difh- 
cult part of all is toguard againſt Treachery ; it is a cloſe and hidden Engine, 
againſt which open defences are ſeldome proof. Nor do | know any better 
way than for a Governour ſtill ro imagine he may be berray'd, and therefore to 
be conſtantly on his Guard, to truſt but few, and yet feem to trult all : He 
{houtd have a wary eye (without ſeeming to be jealous) on all the Inhabitants of 
the place, upon the Officers and Souldiers of his Garriſon, eſpecially on ſuch as 
are known to be of revengefu}, diſcontented, or avaritious Inclinations; and if 
he learn that there is any tampering between any one of. them and an Enemy, 
he ſhould do well to proceed againſt them with juſt ſeverity, for that will prove 
tO be pena ad parcos, terror ad omnes. If the Governour have any Intelligence 
at the Court of the Prince or State who are Enemies to his Maſter, or with 
the Secretaries of their Generals, it will be eaſie for him to learn what Tray- 
tors he hath in his Garriſon, and to proceed accordingly againſt them. A 
good antidote alſo againſt the poiſon of Treachery, is neither to truſt the ſe- 
veral Ports nor Poſts of a Garriſon'd place conſtantly to one Officer, nor to 
one Company or Band of Souldiers, whereof I ſpoke in my Diſcourſe of 
Watches and Guards. It hath been of bad conſequence in all ages, and will be 
ever a temptation to all baſe and treacherous Souls to hatch treafonable deſigns. 
The doing it ruin'd the late gallant Duke of Guiſe, and all his great actions, 
whereby he went fair to have disburthen'd the King of Sparr's head of the 
Crown of Naples,immediately after the unexemplified Rebellion of 2aſarello;but 
the Nuke's entruſting the ſeveral Poſts of that great City of ples, conſtantly 
ro the ſame Officers, encourag'd one of them to treat with the Count d' Ognatz, 
and fell him that which was entruſted to him, when rhe Duke was reducing an 
inconfiderable Iſle without the City : this blaſted all his fair hopes, and ſhortly 
after loſt him his liberty. | 
I told you in the laſt Chapter, that Surprizal was the ſecond, and next to 
Treachery, the eaſieſt way to take fortified places. I ſpoke of ſeveral kinds of 
Surprizals ; of any of which, it a Governour gets Intelligence, it is caſte for 
him to render it ineffeftual, with the great hazzard, if not the inevitable loſs 
of many of the intended Surprizers ; but withour Intelligence, a Scalado is 
prevented by Guards duly order'd and ſet, ſtrictly and ſeverely kept, and 
by the diligent going of Rounds either the circuit of the whole Fort, or from 
Poſt to Poſt : for a Scalado istſoon perceiv'd by vigilant Sentinels and careful 
Rounds, and as ſoon are the Ladders thrown down, with thoſe who are upon 
them. So were the Duke of Savoy's people uſed at Geneva leventy years ago, 
where the Inhabirants expeCting no ſuch thing in time of Peace, kept buta ve- 
ry careleſs Watch. And when Spino!a belieg'd Breda in the year 1625. Prince 
Maurice of Orange his deſign to ſcale the Cittadel of Antwerp was utterly de- 
teated by a more than half ſleeping Sentinel. In the next place, there will be 
no danger, for a Fort to be ſurpriz'd by Souldiers diſguis'd like Countrey peo- 
ple, if a vigilant Guard examine and ſearch narrowly all who enter the Ports, 
eſpecially in the mornings and evenings, which ſhould be done in all Frontier 
Garriſons ; and the proper place for doing this is eight or ten paces without 
the Draw-bridge, where there ſhould e a great balk, laid trayerſe the Streets, 
| | T 3 tyed 
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tyed at each end by an Iron Chain to a Poſt made firm in the ground, and 
through that balk are great holes bored, through which ar2 pales of Weod 
made faſt, and theſe ſharp at both ends, this denies acceſs to any, either 
Horſe or Foot, till it be open'd. And here likewiſe ſhould all Wagons and 
Carts be ſearched, eſpecially if they ſeem to be loaden wich Hay, Straw or Corn, 


\ through and in which Halberds ſhould be thruſt, for many times under ſach 
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coverts, arm'd men are carry'd in at Ports of fortified places. Neither thould 
any Cart or Waggon be ſuffer'd to ſtop on a Draw-bridge, for thart is ofcen 
doneto hinder the drawing It up, titl an Enemy lurking not far off, runs to 
the Port and ſurprizes it ; and in ſuch a caie, !1 the Portcullis (at which, for 
that purpoſe there ſhould conſtantly itand a Sentigel) be not very ſoon ler 
down, an Enemy may underprop it with itzong Forks, thorter or longer, made 
purpoſely for that uſe. 

If the Ports of a Town, Caltle or Fort. be in tie midſt of the Curtain, as 
they ſhould be, and ordinarily are, the Flanks of the nearcit Baſtions ſeem 
{aſhcient to defend thoſe Ports from Petards, or any other m7ner of Sur- 
prizal ; yet ſome think that long and great pricks of Iron of five or fix foot 


tength, fixc ia the lower part of the Draw-bridge would do wei., !/;3t when the 
Draw-bridge is drawn up, thole pricks ſtanding out may hinder Pctards tobe 
affix*d, as alſo that in the upper parts of the Gates and Ports Ie2;--!ivics be 


made, pretty wide, out of which may be thrown Stones, Logs of I iniver. and 
Granadoes againſt the Petardeers, or Water pour'd to quench the Pegard, 
if it be already hung on. There are ſeveral other ways to be uſed :painlt Pe- 
tards, concerning which I refer you to Engineers and Gunners, Burt it were 
200d to have within every Port a piece of Ordnance of a large Caliber, con- 
ltantly charg'd with Cartridges, wierewith to welcome thole who hcit offir to 
entcr, for one of thoſe unexpected Vollies doth ofcen make au Enemy, (who in 
all Surpriz+ls hath the half, it not more, of the fear ) retire faſter than h- ad- 
yanced. 1 knew an Enemy who had got over the Walls of a little Town in Ger- 
»any, without oppoſition, and had advanc'd to tne Market-place, where re- 
ceiving not above fifteen or ſixteen Musquerades, run over the Walls taſter 
than he enter'd. There be two general ways good againſt all :aanuer of Snr-= 
prizals. The one for the defence of Ports, that is, a Kaveline before ev.: 
Port defends it from all manner of Atracks and Enterprizers. The ſecond iy 
defend Curtains and Bulwarks, if the Ditch be dry, a row of Pallif:dces plant- 
ed in the middle of it, ſecures the Wall, for theſe cannor be cur down fo foon, 
but the Guards ( unleſs they be al) aſleep or drunk ) will be ſufficiently alarin'd 
to reccive an Enemy : If there be two Moats, and V/arcr in both, a row .of 
Pallifadoes berween thei ſecures the place; if tiere be but one, and 
Water in it, it ſhould not be full to the brink, tor lov Buats may eaſily tran- 
ſport men, but they cannot deſcend with them, without being heard, and 
then they may be aſſured of a ſhrewd reception. But all this depends on the 
carefulneſs and watchfulneſs of the Guards, on which indeed doth principally 
depend the ſecurity and ſafety of the place. | 

To defend Forts againſt Blockades, or formed Sieges made by Approaches, 
there be ſix things requilite;, firſt, the fortification of tie place, whetner that 
be by Nature, or by Art, or both ; ſecondly, Men; thirdly, Money ; fourth- 
ly, Victuals ; fifthly, Ammunitions 3 ſixthly, all kind of Arms, Defenſive and 
Offenſive, therein comprehending Artillery. The firſt of thcie belongs to the 
Engineer, wherein I have no more skiil than to tell my Reader, that he, or any 
who will ſtady Fortification, will profit more by one leflon taught by word of 
mouth from an Engineer, than by twenty writ in a Book, aud illuſtrated eve- 
ry one of them by Figures. 1 ſhall ſpeak a word or two of every one of the other 
five neceſlaries for a Fort. | 

The {econd requiſite is Men, of whom there ſhould be no more nor fewer 
than are able ro maintain it. Horſe-men, if the Siege continue long, prove 


| burthenſome, yet in three caſes they may be made uſeful, firſt to make Sallies, 
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both before and after the Beſieger makes his Approaches, till thoſe come ſo 
near, that Horſe dare not hazzard out ;, ſecondly, if there be a void itrect or 
Interval between the Houſes and the Rampart of the Fort, ſo broad that Horlic- 
men can ride five or fix in breaſt, they may be very ſerviceable to _ an 

ne- 
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Enemy ont, after he hath come over the Wall confuledly. This Interval all 
ancient Towns had, and they call'd it Pomerium, for they had two of them, one 
before, or without, and another within the Wall, Thirdly, If the Horſes he 
called to the Shambles (which in Sieges is no extraordinary caſe} the Horic-meon 
may either haye a Polt given them to defend, or they may be divided anzvn: 
the Foot. When Count Nauſo ( about one kundred and thirty year- ago, an 


Imperial General, ſtorm'd Peronne, after 2 great breach made in the Vai's of 


it, he was beat off by the French Gers d arms belonging to the Lot Florerige, 
who left their Horſes, and in full Harneſs, with Pikes, Partizins and H.l\zrqe, 
maintain'd the breach two hours till they were relieved. And | have jeen my telt, 
Horſe-men alight from their Horſes to ſtorm with the Foot. The eſtimarc of the 
number of the Foogfor maintaining a fortified place againlta Siege matt be taken 
from the circuit of 1t,; Some will have for every Bulwark of the greater Royal 
Fortification one thouſand Souldiers,and for the lefler Royal cight hund:i ed, mean- 
ing 1till beſides the [nhabitants, others four or five hundred Souldiers enovgh with 
the Citizens. But ſince we know not what the nunitcr of the inthabitants will 
be, ſuch, I mean, as areable to bear Arms, or whether they may be truſted or 
not, we muſt caſt up our account without them. $S9me ineretoce will have 
for every ten foot of the circumference of the whole Fort {ix Souldiers, bat 
others think one Souldier enough for two foot, aiid fo five Svuidicrs for ten 
foot of ground. If this calculation hold for all rhe out-works, Tounterſcarp, 
and Farſe bray, as well as for the Fort ir ſ{1f, thea ir {can hardly be deny*d me, 
that the whole Infantry of an Army Royal, will be few enough to maintain a 
leſſer Royal Fortification of ten Baſtions, commonly call'd a Decagorr. But letus 
ſpeak only of the Fort it (zIf, and ſuppole it to be an Ofogon, that is, a Town 
fortified with eight Baſtions, a greater number than which our late Engineers 
require not in regular Fortifications, though there be ſome to be teen of ten, 
ſome twelve, and ſome more Bulwarks. We are firſt to ſee of how many foot 
of circumference our Offogon will be. We fhall appoint every Curtain of this 
Fort to be five hundred foot long ( an Engineer may make it ſhorter or longer 
as he pleaſerth ) by this account eight Curtains take four thouſand foot ; eve- 
ry Flank ſhall have the allowance of one hundred foot, and there heing fixteen 
Flanks in our Fort, they require ſixteen hundred foot, for the face of every 
Bulwark ſhall be allowed three hundred toot, and there being ſixteen faces in 
the Fort, they muſt have four thouſand eight hundred foot. Add theſe three 
numbers 4000, 1600, and 4800, the aggregate will be 10490 foot. Allow 


then one Souldier to maintain two foot of ground of this Town, you ſhall 
need 5200 men. Bur it you will allow ſix Souldiers to cvyery ten foot of groind, 


then you mult have 6 120 Foot Souldiers to maintain ti:5 Octogon, Without me!» 
tioning any of its Out-works; and how neceſlary theſe be, 1 ſhall not offer to 
diſpute, ſince ir is certain that the longer an Enemy can be kept from the prin- 
cipal Fort, he is at the greater loſs of time, men, munition, and expence, and 
conſequently the longer time 1s gain'd to the Prince or State, to whom the 
beſieged place belongs, to provide for its relief. But on the other hand , 
many Out-works require many men to maintain tnem, many men re- 
quire much meat, and the ſhorter time meat laſts, the ſooner will the 


Fort give oyer : beſides, the monldering away of men in Out-works hugely 


weakens the defence of the Fort it ſelf. Neither are theſe Out-works of an old 
date, if it be true, what Cardinal Bentivoglio ſays, that Maurice Prince of 
Oranze firſt added them to Fortification. | dare not believe this, for 1 ſuppoſe 
it is not above ſixty four years lince A7aurice was Captain General of an Army. 
Bur if the Inhabitants of this OFogor of ours be the Subjects of the Prince or 
State for whom the Fort holds out; and more elpecigly, if they be of that 
. ſame perſwaſion in matters of Religion with the Garriſaſt Souldiers, then fewer 
Souldiers will ſerve, perhaps by half, for thoſe Burgeſles within the Walis will 
fight ſtoutly for their Wives, Children, Goods and Liberties, which is pro aris 
& focrs. But if neither of theſe be, and that the Citizens are to be miltruſted, 
the Gavernour hath to do with a double Enemy, an avow'd and open one 
without, and a ſecret, yet a certain one within: And therefore he had need of 
both more Men, and more ſtrict Watch; neither mult he fail ro diſarm theſe 
Inhabitants, and command them, for moſt part, to keep within doors, 
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but in ſuch caſes Cittadels are ordinary. Theſe Fortreſſes, that are by nature 
ſtrong, as ſituated on a Hill, or flanked with ſome inacceſfible and ſtcep 
Rocks, or helped by the nearneſs of ſome River or Marſh, beſices their arti- 
ficial Fortification, will need by a great deal, fewer men, and lo be defended at 
a far leſs expence. The number of theſe Souldiers I ſpoke of is to be reckon'd 
without Officers, neither are you to imagine, that in ſtorm or aflaulr all the 
Souldiers are to be drawn up in one Rank or row, on the Bulwarks or the 
Curtains; for at that rate, two foot being allowed to every man, none of them 
ſhould have room to handle their Arms ; neither ſhould their giving fire be ſuc- 
ceſliye as it ſhould be. In time of ſtorm Souldiers appointed for the guard of 
a Poſt ſhould be drawn up three deep, or in three Ranks, that when one Rank 
hath given fire over the-Parapet, it may deſcend, and the ſecond mount the Foot- 
bank, and after it the third. 

The third thing requiſite for a beſieged place is Money, And fo long as there 
is Money to pay the Garriſon, and meat and drink to buy for that Money , 
the publick Magazines of Proviant ſhould not be touched, and for this reaſon 
many Governours caule Braſs to be coyned, ſome Leather, and order it to paſs 
for currant Money, engaging thereafter to give good coyn for it : So did Toy- 
r45, Marſhal of France, forty years ago, when he was beſieged in Caſal, by the 
famous Marqueſs Spinola. Yet a Governour ſhould always reſerve, if he can, 
a ſtock of Money unſpent for all accidents, as knowing the difficulties of the 
Siege will encreaſe with time: for though loyalty, duty, reputation, good 
words, and hop:s, prevail frequently . with Souldiers to ſtand out againit all 
hardſhips and difficulties manfully, - yer, as the French ſay, Argent faitt tout, 
Money doth all. Intelligence is bought with Money, fellows will be hir'd with 
Money to go through the ſtrifteſt, cloſeſt, and beſt guarded approaches, and 
this is ordinarily done in time of a Sally made for that purpoſe ; and if the In- 
telligencer have agreed with the Goyernour concerning the preciſe time of his 
return, another Sally is made for his reception. Art the time of a deſperate 
Sally, at the reparation of a dangerous breach, at the work of Retrenching in 


time of a furious Cannonade, or when an Aſſault is aſſuredly expected, a lar- 
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geſs of Money, with large promiſes of more, hath a wonderful infuence upon 
the hearts of Souldiers. Nor ſhould a Governour ſpare, in time of want, to 
horrow from the Inhabitants ; for if they be diſaffefted, he may force them to 
lead, andif they be friends, it will not be time for them to hoard up their 
Moneys., when they are in danger to lole al], . as the unhappy Conſtantinopolitans 
did when Sultan ahomer took their City by aſlavlr. 

The fourth and fifth things requiſite for a Garriſon are Munitions of War, 
and Arms. Powder, Match and Ball ſhould be frugally husbanded, or freely 
ſpent, according to the quantity and ſtore, wherewith the Fort is provided : 
It ſhould not be laviſhed away in the beginning of the Siege, nor ſhould it be 
ſparcd in the time of Zaps, Batteries, Galleries and Aſlaults, but no needleſs 
waſte ſhould be made of it in all or any of theſe; for this purpoſe a conſiderable 
Magazine of Ammunitions ſhould be put in all Forts, eſpecially in frontier Gar- 
riſons, where the attack of an Enemy is ſooneſt expected ; for many times to 


- ſupply this want, great hazzards are run to convoy Horle men into the belie- 
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gcd place, who carry leather bags full of Powder on the croups of their Horſes. 
Our Fort ſhould likewiſe be provided with all manner of Arms, Defenſive and 
Offenſive, Pikes, Half-Pikes, Halberds, Partizans, two-handed Swords, Hang- 


. mens Swords, Morning-Stars, with all manner of Fire-works and Hand-Grana- 
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does, for reſiſting aſtorm, againſt which there ſhould 'be prepared allo huge 
balks and logs of Timber, tyed to Poſts with Ropes or Chains, to let fall over, 
and pull up again : fox theſe ( as likewiſe a great number of greater and lIcſler 
Stones) do good ſervicin time of Aſſaults, when an Enemy is mounting either 
the Curtain or Bulwark, and cannot be reach'd by ſhot unleſs from the Flanks, 
which for moſt part are made uſeleſs by the Enemies Cannon before the Aſſault. 
We read, even fince the invention of Powder, what uſe our Anceſtors made of 
molten Lead, ſcalding Water, and boyd Oyl in time of Aſſaults, at which 
Louis de Montgomery in his French Milece makes good ſport, and fays, the De- 
fendants had as good throw handfuls of Aſhes at their Enemies: But 1 am no. 


thing of his opinion z for though experience were ſilent, both reaſon and _ 
0) 
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do teach us, that Fire doth more hurt than Aſhes, and is not burning fire in all 
theſe I ſpeak of ? Scalding Water no queſtion doth miſchief, and may be us'd 
with no other expenice than fire, but Lead and Oyl are chargeable, and may, 
| think, be employed for better and more proper uſes. 

The ſixth and laſt, but not the leaſt requiſite and neceffary thing for a beſie- 
ged place is Munitions for the mouth, without which al} che reſt ſignifiz no- 
thing. What ſeveral proviſions of meats and drinks ( preſuppoling there bz 
Water enough in the Fort) are neceſlary for a Garriſon, I have rold you 1n 
the eighth Chapter, where 1 have diſcourſed of Proviant., The qu«ſtion is 
now, what quantity of them ſhould be ſtored upin a Garriſon that apprehends 
a Siege. There be ſome who think that ſix months proviſion is enough, and 
of theſe Louis de Montgomery is one, becauſe, fay rhey, in that time either the 
Winter ſeaſon will force the Befieger to remove, or the relief of the place will 
be attempted by him to whom it belongs. But we have ſeen in our own times 
the contrary 'of both, though we had never heard of the Siege of Troy. 
Others ſpeak of three years proviſion, and this doth well; but the Governour 
when he is not beſieged, ſhould every year lay in one years- freſh proviſions, 
cauſing the Souldiers to eat and pay for that which is oldeſt. 1 believe none 
will deny but a Garriſon ſhould be provided with meat and drink for one 
whole year at leaſt: And no ſooner ſhould a provident Governour foreſee or 
apprehend a Siege ( whereof he may have many grounds for a probable con- 
jecture ) bur he ſhould command all the lohabitanrs to provide themiclves of a 
whole years food and maintenance, that his publick ſtores may be preſerv'd for 
the Souldicry, and all Citizens who are either unable or unwilling to do lo, 
as alſo a!l unneceſſary people ſhould be commanded to remove out of the Town 
or Fort. 

But after a place is inveſted, and the Siege formed, it is, I think, an a& of 
inhuwaniry ro thruſt out the Inhabitants, eſpecially if they have not had time 
to provide themſelves, yea, I think, it is more mercy to cut their throats with- 
in, than to ſend them out ; for it is not to be thought that an Enemy will ſuffer 
them to paſs, but will force them back to the Town-Ditches, where they may 
lamentably languiſh and ſtarve to death, Such an action as this, in my opini- 
on was an eternal blemiſh to the reputation of Morluc, that famous Marſhal of 
France,who,after Sienna(whereof he was Governour ) had been ſtrialy beſieged, 
ſhut out of the City fovr thouſand Inhabitants, Men and Women, young and 
old : The Marquels of Martignan, who commanded the Emperours and (oſmo 
ds eMedicr's forces, cauſed all theſe miſerable wretches to be ci11ced back to the 
Ditches ; Afonluc would receive none of them within the To.vn: Some luſty 
ſtrong fellows broke through Martignan's Trenches, and eſcap'd, many Wo- 
men and Maids were priyately (contrary to the Marqueſs his conmand ) taken 
into Tents and Huts, to fatiate the luſt of the Spaniards; but there dyed of 
them of meer hunger near three thouſand. Upon this woful occaſion the ſame 
AMonluc in his Commentaries hath this expreſſion : Theſe are, ſays he, the mercileſs 
laws of War, we muft be many times cruel to diſappoint our Enemies : God be merciful 
to 8 for doing ſo great miſchief. Indeed he had reaſon to cry for Gods mercy for 
committing lo horrible a wickedneſs, But in what Codex did he read of ſuch a 
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Law of War? Nay, where did he hear of ſuch a cuſtome of War ? Strange it- 


was in him to expel and expoſe thoſe to a mercileſs death, whom he nor none 
elſe had appointed to provide for a Siege, and whom he might have expell'd 
before the Siege was form'd, that they might have ſhifced for themſelves, cr 
begg'd through I:aly for bread. If ever there was a precedent for this, it was 
not to be imitated by one who profeſſed the name of Chrift. And that which 
. made this ation of his altogether inexcuſable was, that he expected no ſuccours, 
for after he was forc'd to yield the Town, wherein many of thoſe Citizens whom 
he permitted to ſtay, were conſum'd with Famine, and the remnant of his 
Soutdiers ſo hunger-ſtarved that they look'd like Skelctons: He confelleth in 
the firſt Tome of his Commentaries, That he could never think of what he 
did, but with a ſad affliction of ſpirit for his folly, ( he ſhould have ſaid, vanity 
and arrogance ) in reducing that noble City, and his own Souldiery, to the 
laſt morſel of Bread; and ſubmitting them to the mercy of an incenſed Enemy, 
when he knew well enough that his Maſter, Henry the Second of France, was 
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neither able to relieve him at that timez: nor deſirous; he ſhould bring himſelf and 
the Ciry to thoſe extremities. = | 

Reinach, Governour of Briſac, in the year 1638. had a great deal more rea- 
ſon to keep out that ſtrong Town to the very laſt againſt-rhe Duke of Weimar, 
liace he knew his maſter the Emperour, would uſe all means -under Heaven to 
r<lieve a place that was of ſo great a concern to.the houſe of Auſtx;a,. yet did 
he ſhut no Inhabitants out of it, after-it was beſieg'd, This Br/ac;» for the 
tamine it ſuffer*d during that Siege, .was an Epitome of the miſeries of Samaria 
and Jeruſalem in the. Holy Land; and- of Sancerre and-Rochel in France. Ceſar 
inhis Gallick Wartells vs, with a great abhorrency of the fact, That when he 
had” reduced Yercengentorix and his.Gawls:to;great want within Alefra,. at.a 
Council held by the.beſieged, one of..the prime men among, them, propoſed, 
that all the old and-unſerviceable people of the Town. ſhould _ be kill'd, and 
prefery'd for food to thoſe who were able to work and fight. © But the proviſi- 
ons for the belly, be they great or {mal}, ſhould be ſparingly meaſur'd our 
afier the publick ſtore-houles are once broke up. 'T'o what I have ſaid of things 
requilite and neceſſary for beſieged places, I ſhall add the care that ſhould be 
taken {or the lick and the wounded, for which Apothecaries Shops and. Chy.- 
10 gions Cheſts ſhould be well furniſhed , for cvring -both+-lickneſles and 
weunds; for the inſpection whereof ſome skilful- Phyſicians ſhould. be enter- 
tain'd. | | BS E-.4eo | 

Our fortified place, be it never ſo ſtrong, is but. a dead body till. men be put, 
into ir, aud then we may fay it hath living members, whereof Victuals are the. 
mitriment, and Munitions-of War, Arms, and Moneys ſhall be the ſupport- 
crs. Jn this Body, te make it ſerviceable to the Prince, who 1s the Creator of 
it, a Rational Soul muſt be infuſed, and that Soul ſhall be called the Gover- 
nour: [And of him | may ſay, almoſt, as 1 ſaid in another place of a Captain 
General, that ſuch a Governour, -as many in their Diſcourſes, and ſome in rheir 
Wrizings deſcribe, is to be found in no Countrey unleſs it be in Vrepza ; or to be 
read of inany Books except Romances. He muſt, . ſay they, have an univerſal - 
knowledge of Fortification and. Gynnery, he-muſt be very wiſe, of a ready. 
judgement, and a great memory, he ſhould be affable; and courteous ; yet ſe- 
vere, eloquent, vigilant, ſober, temperate, religious, loyal above meaſure, 


covragious, and indefatigable. This ſeems to be enough, but there muſt be 


more, he mult be an old experienced Captain, and one who hath given good 
proot. thar he can borh take and defend fortified places. This is a very ſtrange 
qualification, for if a man be not admitted to be a Governour, unleſs he have 
heen one before, .he ſhall never be one 4n his life. It needs therefore: to be 
reſtri&ted thus, he ſhall not be choſen to be Governour of a frontier Town, or 
a Royal Fortification, unleſs he have. formerly well defended ſome Fort or 
Cattle of lejler importance. | | 

The truth is, much of the ſafety of the place depends on the Governour, and 
therefore he ſhould be no Novice in Military affairs; bur for all chat, he ſhould 
not be an old man, for age waltes that natural. vigour which 1s.requir'd in a 
man of his charge, and-makes him unable for that fatigue which he. is obliged 
to undergo. As to his experience,:I think it is enough if he. have 'been at two 
or three Siezes, and within one-.or. two befieged. places, provided he be of a 
quick apprehenfion and judgement, for ſuch a one will learn more at. one ſight 
than others will doat twenty. Heſhould underſtand [the general-rules of For- 
rification and Gunnery, he ſhould be of a jocund- andyjoyial humour;z for when 
Souldiers who are belieged look on their Governour,/ and ſeehim ſullen, who 
perhaps naturally is ſo, -they fancy he is conſcious of ſome:defefts, weakneſs, 
or danger, whereof they-know nothing. He ſhould -be yery couragious, and 
though he be bound to ſave. himſelf/from all needleſs dangers, - yet in aſſaults he 
ſhould not be ſhy to expoſehis perſon. to the moſt eminent perils; | for his pre- 
ſence doth exceedingly: animate [thoſe' who/are -hazzarding their lives in that 
piece of ſervice.” If this: be-true, as.I believe-it is, then thoſe are miſtaken, 
who think a Coward: a-fit- perſpn'-to.be;a'Governour, becauſe his conſtant fear 


' will make him conſtantly vigilant, 4but.to what purpoſe his vigilance, when two 


or three hours Battery of Cannon ſhall terrifie him to a ſurrender ? An opiniator 
our Governour ſhould not be, but ready both to ſeek and follow the ncyies, of 
| his 
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his Captains, Engineers, and Gunners , and yetof thar judgement, that he may 

bf himſelf conclude the advice that is given him to be rational, lt is fitting he 

have two or three or mote Engineers with him, for ordering Retrenchiments, Engineers _ 
and inventing new Defences, Engines and Machines, according to the emer- and Gunners. 
gencies of the Siege. Good Gunners and Cannoneers he ſhonld have in the Fort, 

who have $kill ro make Batteries, Counter-batteries, and ſunk Batteries, and 

to diſmount the Enemies Ordnance. And if there be more Regiments than 

one in the Garriſon, it were fit the Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels and Majors, 

were men of good underſtanding and experience, that if either the Governour, 

or any of them chance to dye (which frequently talls out) thoſe who ſucceed to 

them by their antiquity or priority of place, nay be endued with thoſe qua- 

lifications that are luirable to their truſt and charge. 

Being ſatisfied with the qualifications of the Governour, and thoſe who are. 
ro aſſiſt him, let us in the next place take a view of thoſe duties he owes, and 
is bound to perform in the time of a Siege. Before the danger be near, he 
ſhould deſtroy all the Suburbs ( for thoſe are the Cut-throats of Fortreſſes ) all 
Mills, Houſes of pleaſure, Trees, Yards, Gardens, Barns, Encloſures, Hedges, 
or any thing elſe, under, or by which he conceives an Enemy may be ſh2lter'd, 
or make his Approaches more eaſic. And this he (hould do betimes, that be- 
fore an Enemies arrival all within two hundred paces of the Counterſcarp, may 
be an Eſplanad; for truly when the beſieging Army advanceth near the Town, 1 T9, make all 
know not what good it is, or can do, to burn houſes, which indeed is quickly plain withouc 
done, but the Walls of thoſe Houſes ſtanding, gives as good and as ealic (hel. the Forr. 
ter, though not fo good an accommodation, as the Houſes did. Next, the Es 
Govcrnour is to divide all his men into ſeveral Poſts, allowing fo many tothe To divide ir 
defence cf each, according to the ſtrength or weakneſs of the place, changing in ſeveral 
nightly if he can, for fear of Treachery : withal,; he ſhould keep a itrong Re- Poſts, 

{crve conſtantly in the Market-place, to make uſe of as he ſhall think fit to give 

direftion. At the beginning of the Stege he 1s to diſcharge all private Parleys To diſcharge 

and Diſcourſes with thoſe who are without; ſome diſcharge all Songs and Private Par- 

Whiſtlings, the ſtriking of Clocks, and ringing of Bells, thac thereby no ſe- EN 

cret ſigns or advertizements formerly agreed on, may be given. He is bound To ſparethe 
\ to ſpare his Souldiers from toyl and fatigue as much as poſſibly he way ; aad it Souldiers 

is well if he can order the matter ſo that they may watch one day, work the from unne- 

ſecond, and reſt the third. cellary toll. 

If the Governour have Horſe in his Garriſon, when the Enemy advancethto- 
wards it, he may ſend them oat, with foot behind to ſuſtain them, ro make <allies, 
ſome light skirmiſhes, and to bring back with them Priſoners, if chey can. ws 1 
But before the Approaches be advanc'd, fo long as an Enemy is freſh, aud in 
great Bodies, Sallics do him ſmall or no hurt, and the lols of one man of the 
Beſieged doth the Governour more hurt and prejudice, than the loſs of ten 
can do the Beſieger. Sallies are necellary then, when they are undertaken to 
hinder the making, or the finiſhing of a Battery z or if made, to ruine it, or to 
hinder the progreſs of a Zap, or to nail Ordnance or Mortars. Sallies ſhould 
be reſolutely made, and the Retreat from them orderly : In the time of them, 
the Ordnance from the Baſtions of the Town ſhould play luſtily upon the Ap- 
proaches where the: Salliers are not, and over all the Approaches upon the 
Fields,to hinder ſuccourſe to come from the leaguer or quarters; and feints made 
at other Ports of the Town, as if the Beſiegers were to Sally out of th:m like- 
wiſe, Thoſe who Sally, will not do well to amuſe themſelves with taking ma- To wie ow 
ny Priſoners, one or two may ſerve their turn, to bring to the Govyernour to priſoners at 
give him intelligence; and thoſe they take ſhould be but common Souldiers, for Sallies. 
they will be more aptto tell what they know than others of better quality; nor is 

- 1r to be imagin'd, that thoſe will be taken in the Approaches, whoare upon the 
Generals Secrets, unleſs it be very accidentally. What Priſoners you carry into a 
; beſieged place, you mult reſolve toentertain them (for back you muſt nor ſend 
them)and guard them, that they eſcape not,this will be both burthenſom and trou- 
bleſom to you, and to allow them no maintenance is inhumanity: And this was the 
Governour of Briſac's fault, for which he was like to pay dear,as you may hear in 


the next Chapter, If by a Sally the Beſiegers be beat out of a Battery,the Pieces of 
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What is to be Ordnance and Mortars that are in it, ſhould be immediately cloy'd and nail'd ; 
done inthe. or if the Sallyers have ſome time to put Powder under the platform, or a train 
hy of a Sal- itha burning match to the Powder Chamber, which is ordinarily beſide the 
| Appareill, it may much endanger and endammage the Beſiegers, when they re- 
turn to repoſleſs their Battery. But a careful Enemy having Reſerves to attend 
all accidents, many times purſues the Sallyzrs.ſo furiouſly in their Retreat, that 
the Belieged are forc'd to ſhut their Gates againſt their own people ; therefore 
it were not amiſs to have Ladders at the Counterſcarp, whereby they may 
deſcend to the Ditch, if it be dry, and ſo get into the Caſemates ; but theſe 
are for moſt part left out in our lateſt Fortifications, I know not for what rea- 
ſon ; or if there be Water in the Moats, in that caſe little Boats may receive 
thoſe Souldiers that cannot enter at the Sally Port. In all, or any of theſe Sal- 
A Governour lies, the Governour ought not to hazzard his perſon, or offer to ſtir out of his 
not to ſally. Fort, let the pretence be never ſo ſpecious or plauſible. I know many gallant 
men have done it, to their irrecoverable loſs. 
When a Governour perceives where an Enemy intends to batter, or to lodge, 
v; hether it be in Curtain or Bulwark, he is oblig'd immediately to begin a Re- 
A Retrench- trenchment behind the place aim'd at ;, but for all that, he is to diſpute that 
_—_ Curtain or Bulwark, or any part of them to the uttermoſt; he muſt defend ir 
to extremity, by Sallies, Counter-batteries, by ſinking Cannon to deltroy the 
. Galleries, and by Counter-mines to blow up thoſe who lodge in the breaches ; 
and if he muſt quit it, he is to do it by inches. . But all this while the Gover. 
nour is buſie working at his Retrenchment, that when he is forc'd to part with 
that for which he hath fought ſo well, he may retire his men to his Counter- 
What iis. mMure, where the Beſiegers ſhall have a new work to begin. A Retrenchment 
is anew line, as regularly drawn, and fortified with Flanks, as the conveniency 
of the place may permit: 1t is made up of ſtone, earth, rubbiſh, boards, balks 
and planks, feather-beds, woollen or ſtraw ſacks, dung, or what can.be had, 
whereof ſtore ſhould be provided before hand. 1t there be ground enough for 
it between the Rampart and the Tawn it is well ; if not, as many Houſes, owe 
Called a _ them who will, muſt be pulPd down, as may ſerve the turn, "The Ancients uſed 
Countermure. theſe Retrenchments frequently, and call'd them Countermures : The Germans 
call them Abſueid, that is, a cutting off; becauſe by it they cut off the reſt of 
the Fort from that part the Enemy hath taken. Many times they are made 
in a very ſhort time, and fo they may in a Town where no ſerviceable Crea. 
ture is exempted from work, young nor old, man nor woman, except whom 
childhood or old age, or ſickneſs excuſeth. Yet, I think, that which. Morluc 
Great celeri- Writes concerning a Retrenchment is very ſtrange : He iays, he was in Henry 
ty. the Second of Frarce his time, with the Count of Briſac, at the Siege of a Ca- 
ſtle in Piedmont, called Conrteville, where by a continued Battery of twelve hun. 
dred ſhot of Cannon in the ſpace of twenty four hours, the Wall was ſo bear 
down that the French went to ſtorm, which when they did, they ſaw oppoſite 
to them a Countermure as ſtropg as the Wall, made up in the time of the Bat- 
tery. Yet Monluc by his own relation, took longer time himſelf to make a 
Retrenchment at Sjemma, where he had a great deal of more hands to work than 
can be imagin'd could be got in any Caſtle of Piedmont. 
What to be But if after all this care, diligence, and noble behaviour of the Governour 
done ara and his Garriſon, the Beſiegers ſhall give a general ſtorm to the Fort, the Go- 
on vernour and all his Souldiery having made preparation before-hand for a gallant 
reſiſtance, he and they are to carry themſelves ſo manfully in the Aſſault that 
the Enemy may be beat off; but if that cannot be, he and his Garriſon may 
either dye like men, or if they be taken Priſoners, they may out-live their 
misfortune with honour and reputation. 
Next tothatof a Captain General, there is not a more tickliſh charge in the 
' . _ Whole Military employment, or that requires more caution in accepting, than 
Private capi- this of a Goyernour ; for on his good and happy, or bad or misfortunate deport- 
tulation be- ment depends the Prince his ſeryice, his own reputation, the welfare or ruine of 
Prince and a £E Place, or perbaps the whole Countrey where the Fortreſs is ſituated : and 
Governour of Fhcrefore a perſon oF honour ſhould be ſhy to engage in it ; or if the obedience 


a Fort. he owes to the abſolute command of his Prince, or his General, force him to 
accept 
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accept it, he ſhould do it on conditions ſecretly agreed on, to which few or 
none but the Prince of his General fhould be privy. The conditions may be 
ſuppos'd to be ſuch as theſe which follow. | 

If the place be well fortified, after either the ancient or later way cf Fortift The ſuppoſed 
cation, and well provided with men, and all thoſe other neceſlary things for- condicioas of 
merly mention'd, the Governour may oblige himſelf, ſo long as his Ammuni- It 
tion and Victuils hold out, ro maintain it to the laſt drop of his blood, without 
any other conditions. Bur if there be any defett in theſe or any of theſe, then the 
private conditions ſhould be; Firſt, How long he ſhall be bound to hold our. Firſt. 
Secondly, If he ſhall reje& all ſummons and all proffers, til! the Enemy hath gecond. 
fully torm'd his Siege, and inveſted the Forr. Thirdly, If he ſhall hearkea to Thjra., 
no agreement, till the Enemy make his Approaches, and begin to make Batre. 
ries; for you are to obſerve, the Governour i3 to expect worſe conditions af. 
ter the Cannon hath play'd than before. Fourthly, If he ſhall endure the Bat- Fourth. 
tery, Zap and Mine, and all this to give time for the Prince or his General to 
gather forces for the relief of the Fort. Fifchly, If the Governcur ſhall be Fifth. 
obliged to hold out one ſtorm, and then capitulate, or more than one ;. for you 
are (til] ro imagine, that the nearer the Enemy draws to him, the worſe condi- 
tions will be off rd him. Sixthly, How ſoon he may expect a ſuccourle afrer Sixch. 
the Siege is form?'d, that accordingly he may take his meaſures, aud to fave 
Men and Munition, may protract and gain time by counterfeited Parleys Counterfeit 
( a thing excellently well practis'd by Sir Fames Ramſay at the Siege of Hanaw, Paricys- 
1636 and -37.) in ſeeming to accept ſome offer'd conditions, but ro require 
others which he knows will not be granted ; bur he muſt ſtill be ſure not to treat 
in earneſt, till ſome days after the expiration of the time of the promiſed re- 
lief agreed on in the private capitulation between the Prince or his General, 
and the Governour. Seventhly, If the promiſed ſuccourſe come not at the Seventh. 
appointed time, as being hinder'd by thoſe inſurmountable difficulties which 
could not be foreſeen > whether then the Governour may not accept of Arti- 
cles, and by giving over the Fort, ſave his Maſters Artillery, Arms, Ammuni- 
tions and ViEtuals ? and if this cannot be granted him, whether he may not by 
the loſs of ſome of theſe, or all of theſe, ſave the lives of his Garrifon, by the 
beſt accord he can make ? And laſtly, The Prince or his General ſhould exa@- Eighth. 
ly condeſcend and agree with the Governour what Dumb Intelligence ſhall be 
given by ſigns by either party, that both may underſtand how all theſe fore. 
going tranſaCtions will be, or will not be performed, and what tokens ſhall be 
given in the day time and what in the night; as ſuppoſe ſo may ſhot of great Dumb Torelli- 
Guns either in the day time or the night, ſhall ſignifie ſuch a thing ; a great gence. 
ſmoke made at ſuch a place in the day time ſhall intimate fuch and ſuch a mate 
ter; three, four or five ſhot of Cannon made at ſuch an ho!:r of the night, or 
a-Lanthorn-with many lights let down ſo many times 1n the night time from a 
high Steeple ſhall denote the wants within the Fort, or perhaps the number of 
weeks and days the Governour is able to hold out ; one, two, or three Fires 
made at ſuch a diſtance without, ſhall let the Governour know ſuch and ſuch 
things. They ſhould likewiſe agree concerning Intelligence to be ſent in or out 
by word of mouth or Letters: The laſt ſhould be writ in Cyphers, a Copy 
whereof both General and Governour ſhould have: The firſt ſhould be ſuch 
language as the Meſſenger himſelf ſhould nor underſtand the meaning or ſenſe of 
it. In the punQual obſervation of all theſe the General and Governour ſhould 
be very wary and attentive. 

But in my Diſcourſe of Intelligence, I told you how dangerous it is to truſt 
to ary lotelligence, that by word of mouth may be reveal'd to an Enemy either Letters dan- 


'by the Treachery, or the confeſſion (preſs'd out by torture) of him who carries 8%: 


it. That by Letters may be reveal'd by the carriers fear or falſhood, and the 
Cyphers opened with a Key, or they may be betray*d by the Secretaries who 
wrote them, Next, a great perſons ſubſcription may be counterfeited, in 
which art ſome are very expert 3 neither is there any hurt in it, ſo th:y make 
not a bad uſe of their skill, and a Prince or a Generals Seal may be taken from 
ſome old Paſs, and clapp'd to a new Paper. This was practis'd in the time of 
Francis the Firſt, King of Fraxce, at the Siege of Sa5nt# Difier on the Marne, 


where the Emperour Charles the Fifth was in perſon : Here the Count of San- 
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cerre was cheated to a ſurrender of the place ( which he had defended a long 
time with much honour and valour ) by a Letter feign'd to be ſent from Clwd 
Duke of Guiſe, the French Kings Lieutenant General, whoſe ſubſcription was 
handſomely counterfeited, and his Seal taken from an old Paper, and put on 
the Letter ; all contriv'd by Granelil, Preſident of the Emperours Council, 
who gain'd, with much Gold, a French-man to carry this Letter in the ſoal of his 
ſhooe.,into the Town. This French fellow was as much Fool as Knave,who did not 
reveal the whole matter to Sancerre, from whom he might likewiſe havereceiv'd 
Gold enough. Buta truſty and faithful Meſſenger may be ſent into, or out of a 
beſieged place, and go ſtraight to an Enemy, and ſeem to reveal all he knows, 
and give up the Letters he carries, ( which ſhould contain no truth ) and by 
that means carry his Letter of importance ſafely as he is directed, ſeeming to 
do the Enemy ſervice ; but here cunning ſhould: be added to fidelity ; and men 
of that Caliber are rare; yet the Rocbellers met with one of them who adven- 
tur'd to cheat a no leſs perſon than Cardinal Richeliew, and did it. A Gentle- 
man of Arjou offer*d to the Duke of Soubiſe, to enter into Rechel (then beſieg'd 
and reduc'd to the laſt extremity ) and bring him certain news of the Towns 
condition. He went ſtraight to the Cardinal ( with whom he had gain'd ſome 
trult )) and told him what he had undertaken : this great States-man permitted 
him to ſlip into the Town, provided he ſhould ſhow him his Lettets at his re- 
turn, which he promis*d; having done kis buſineſs in the City, he came back 
to the Cardinal, and deliver'd him the Towns Letters, written purpoſely that 
this Great Miniſter might read them, who took ſome pains to open and ſeal 
them 2gain handſomely, and bid the Gentleman carry them to Soubsſe who 
went and deliver d to the Duke a hidden Letter, which told him the true con- 
dition of the City, and thar was, That it could not hold out above two days 
without ſuccourſe, or all muſt dye for hunger. 

If ſigns by fire, ſmoke, or ſhot of Cannon be not agreed on before the 
place be inveſted, it will be very dangerous to do it afterwards by Letters 
for theſe may be intercepted, or betrayed. The laſt whereof befel two illu» 
ſtrious Brothers, both of them great Captains, thoſe were Maurice and Henry,. 
Princes of Orange, both of them egregiouſly cheated by a Countrey Clown. 
Maurice entruſts him with Letters to Tuſtin of Naſſay, Governour of Breda, 
when it was beſieged round by Marquels Spinola ;, the fellow undertook to de- 
liver the Letter, and bring the Governours anſwer, and ſo he did, but not till 
Spinola had read both, the firſt before he enter'd, and the ſecond after he came 
out of the Town, who thereby came to the knowledge of all their ſecrets ; the 
Rogue was well rewarded by both parties. But after A{aurice his death, this 
Bore reſolves to ſerve his Brother, Prince Herry, in the {ame faſhion, and to 
that end ſeem'd tobe gain'd with much difficulty, and by much Gold, to carry 
the Prince his laſt Letters to the Governour - Henry wrote to him, that it was 
then purely impoſlible ro raiſe the Siege, and defir'd him at midnight to diſ- 
charge three picces of Ordnance, and tnat thereafter by ſeveral fires on the 
great Steeple, he ſhould let him know how many days his Victuals would hold 
out. The Inteiligencer went ſtraight to Spiola, who having read the Letter, 
and handſomely ſeaPd ir up, diſpatch'd the faithful meſſenger to the Gover- 
nour, who at the prefixed time made his three ſhots, and by eleven ſigns made 
by fire, let the Prince know he was able to ſubſiſt no longer than eleven days ; 
which Spinola did as punctually obſerve as the Prince of Orange did. In the 
time of that ſame Siege, at a Sally, a German Souldier was taken by the Count 
of 1ſemberg, who treated his Countrey=-man ſo well, that the fellow undertook 
to return to the Town, and come back to the Spaniſh Camp when the 
Victuals of the belieged City grew ſcarce, which he did ; and thereby Spinelz 
had likewiſe a fair help given him how to take his meaſures. 

If all endeavours, and all hopes fail, and that inexorable neceſlity force the 
Governour to yield, let him do it on the moſt honourable and advantageous 
terms he can ;, and let him be ſure to have his Articles ſign'd by him who com- 
wands in chief; and if he can obtain it, let him get Hoſtages of quality ſent 
to ſome neighbour Garriſon, to lye theretill all conditions agreed on be per- 
formed. Of Arricles I ſhall ſpeak inthe next Chapter. ; 
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But if there be ſmall, or no hopes of ſuccours, it will not be fit for a Gover- Obſtinacy in 
novrto bring things to the laſt extremity, or ſtand out, where he cannot pro- defending 


bably hope to reſiſt; for that expoſeth his men to Butchery, a thing very un- 
acceptable to God, and prejudicial to his Maſters ſervice. It is needleſs to 
illuſtrate this with examples, ſtory is full of chem, and we bave ſeen the pra- 
Ctice of it in our own days. The Imperial Lieutenant General, Ccunt Tbs, find- 
ing New Brandenburg (an inconſiderable Town) obſtinately defended by Major 
General Kniphauſen, and his Sediſh Garriſon, did at the itorm forbid all 
quarter ( though he was known to be merciful enough) and after he had carried 
the Town by Aſſault, he told the Governour who was then Priſoner, That he 
could not uſe him worſe than ſend him to his Maſter, the King of Sweden, who, 
he thought, was oblig'd in Juſtice to hang him, for loſing him ſo many gallant 
meri, by his vanity and arrogant reſiſtance. And truly, | think, ro put a few 
men in an obſcure place, or a Caſtle of a mean Fortification, - aad command 
them to ſtand out againſt a well appointed Army, or that which ordinarily 
paſſerh- under the name of an Army Royal, is to ſend them directly ro the 
Shambles:; for what General will ſuffer himſelf ro be ſo affronted, and nor re- 
venge it ? Whea the French King, Francs the Firſt, march'd into Zaly with 
a fmighty Army, the Governour of a little il} fortified Caſtle in Piedmont, 
calted Yolane, made a Sally, and kild and plunder'd ſome: French Baggage- 
men : The Caſtle is ſummon'd, and refuſing to yield on honeſt conditions, 
it is inveſted, and forc'd ro render on mercy, whereof they found but lictle 
in that ſevere Conſtable Anne de Montmorancy, who cauſed the poor Goyer- 
nour, and his Garriſon, to be hang'd every mothers ſon. Another Caſtle held 
out againſt Charles the Fifth, when he retir*d to Trzaly, out of Provence,- bur 
being forc'd to yield, the Garriſon receiv'd the like uſage, every man of it 
being forc'd toend his life on a Gallows. *' 

'Yet ſometimes the condition of the War, and the circumſtances of it re- 
quire, that a Governour and his Garrifon ſhould rather fight to death, than 
accept of any agreement, and this is when time muſt be'given for gathering 
or joyning of forces; or in a Retreat, to give a ſtop to an Enemies furious 
purſuit ; and this Ratio Bells in ſuch caſes, hath Ratio Phyſica in the delly of it, 
for it is nothing elſe but Amputation, by cutting one member off to ſave the 
whole Body. | | | 

On the ks hand, to give over a fortified place without a Noble, and 
Souldier-like reſiſtance, is a crime which comes near to that of Treaſon ; for 
It is indeed Tradere urbem in poteftatem Hoſtis, To betray the Town into the 
Power of the Enemy. And as it was with the Ancients, fo it js yet puniſha» 
ble with ſhameful death. © Horluc tells us in his Commentaries , that 
Don Arbre, a Spaniſh Colonel, caus'd a Captain to be hang'd at the Bridge 
of Aſturia, a Town in Piedmont, without Proceſs or hearing him, for giving 
over a Caſtle without an Aſſault, and he ſays, he knew the like ſeyerity 
uſed to others for crimes of that nature. In the year 1632. Guſtavus Adol- 
p74 took a Town in Bavaria called Reene , in two days time, and left a 
Colonel to be Governour there, who was belieg'd ſhortly afrer, and kepr our 
the Town eight days :: But becauſe the King his Maſter thought he had given 
it over too ſoon, he caus'd his head to be ſtruck from his Shoulders. In the 
year 1636. Fane Deverth, and ſome other Imperial and Spaniſh Generals, de- 
ſtroyed a great deal of Picardy, and burnt many, Villages; at that time the 
Governour of Chaſtelet having, abundance of all things requilite to hold out a 
Siege, baſely gave it over, and though he ſav'd himſelf by flight, yet was he 
by the French Kings command, hang'd in eſfigze. Corvey, a very ſtrong place, 
was alſo cowardly given over to the Spaniards, who put a Garriſon into ir, 


_ the,,Governour whereof deliver'd it back to the French ſooner than he need- 


ed ; for which, ſo ſoon as he came to the firſt Town of Arrozs, where there 
was aGarciſon, he was commanded to alight from his Horſe, kneel at the 
Port, and without other Proceſs, had his Head ſtruck off by the hand of a 
Hangman. I remember that in the year 1637. the Szedsſh Felt-Marſhal Banjer 
garriſon'd the ſtrong Caſtle of Luneburg, which Caſtle they called Kalk: 
berg, and appointed one Colonel Srammerto be Governour ol it, "— 
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long after yielded it to the Duke of Luneburg without reſiſtance ; pretending 
for his vindication to a Court of War, that his Conſcience would not permit 
him to occaſion ſo much blood to be ſhed, as he knew would be ſpilt, if he 
offer'd to defend the Caſtle : But the Court made no ſcruple of Conſcience 
to paſs a ſentence of Death upon him; which by Barier's command, was 
executed at Stetin, by cutting off his Head, as finding the Colonels Con- 
ſcience dangerouſly and ridiculouſly miſled by an erroneous Judgement. 

Having diſcours'd thus far of the Defence of Towns and Forts, } ſhall rell 
my Reader, that ſome are pleas'd upon this ſubject to ſtart a queſtion, which 
is this, Whether all places which Princes and States intend to maintain with 
Garriſons, ſhould be fortified a-la- Modern, that is, according tothe Modern 
Art of Forrtification, with Curtains, Gorges, Faces, and Flanks of Bul- 
warks, Fauſſe brays, Ditches, Counterſcarps, and Out-works? Or if a Þlace 
fortified a Fantique, or the ancient manner, may without prejudice be kept 
and defended, as it is? There be reaſons pro and cou. But ſome judicious 
perſons, who have obſerv'd the praCtice of our Modern Wars in Europe theſe 
ſixty years by-paſt ; eſpecially in the long German War, where many Forts 
were taken and re-taken, where many places only fortified in the ancient 
way, remain*d inexpugnable, notwithſtanding obſtinate Sieges form'd againſt 
them, having in them but ſmall Garriſons of Souldiers, aſſiſted by. ſtout and 
reſolute Inhabitants; whereas other places of great importance , fortified 
with all the new inventions of Art, have either ſuddenly been taken by 
force, or ſoon brought to ſurrender on Articles. I fay , they doubt not 
to averr, That a Town which hath a ſtrong Stone Wall, ( obſerve here, that 
the hardeſt Stone is ſooneſt breach'd ) with Towers at a convenient diſtance 
one from another, with dry and deep Ditches ; a good and firm Counter- 
ſcarp, without any Out-works ( wherein men are irrecoverably loſt, to the 
great prejudice of the Fort ) this Town, defended by a reſolute and in- 
differently well experienced Governour , ſeconded by ſtout and vali- 
ant Souldiers and Burgeſles, though not my numerous, may make as good 
and as long, if not a ſtouter and longer reſiſtance, than a Town fortified 
a-la-modern, cateris paribus, that is, the one being provided as well as the 
other, with Meat, Money, Munition, Arms and Artillery. It is true, thoſe 
Round Towers built on. the Wall, in the ancient manner, cannot be well 
Flanked; but to that it is anſwer'd, that they do much hurt in Approaches, 
and are not batter'd down, but with a vaſt expence of Powder and Bullet; 
as alſo, that the Faces of the Modern Bulwarks, which take up much more 
than the third part of the whole Fortification, have no other Defences but 


from the ſecond Flanks, and thoſe are not very conſiderable. 
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Of Priſoners, Parleys, Treaties, and of Articles, im our Modern 
- Wars. 


N thoſe Battels, Retreats, Sieges and Defence of Towns, whereof we have 
ſpoken in the four preceding Chapters , there have been, no doubt, many 
Priſoners, many Parleys and Treaties made, and many Articles fign'd, , and 
therefore it is fit to ſpeak fomething of them. In the twenty third Chapter 
of my Diſcourſes of the Roma Art of War, | have ſhewn you the manner of 
them among the Ancients 3 between which, and that uſed in the Modern War, 
we ſhall not find very eſſential differences. And firſt we ſhall ſpeak of Pri- 
ſoners. 

Impriſonment is one of thoſe ſeven external afflictions, which learned men 
ſay follow the humane nature, and may befal every particular man, how great 
ſoever he be. Emperours and Kings, yea, our Bleſſed Saviour, as he was 
Man, was not exempted from it. Men are made Priſoners, for crimes, for 
debts, and by chance of War; and it is of theſe I nam'd laſt, whereof 1 now 
diſcourſe. How thoſe ſhould demean or comfort themſelves, I leave to the 
direCtions of the Divine or Moral Philoſopher ; only I ſhall ſay this, and per- 
haps may averr it to be true, That if Souldiers would accuſtome themlelyes 
to be ſometimes alone, and learn to enjoy themſelves without other company, 
and have thoſe meditations they ought to have of their own mortal and un- 
certain condition, they would endure Impriſonment with greater patience , 
than thoſe can, who when they are at liberty, cannot live without ſociety and 
company ; for he wha can live pleaſantly - and contentedly alone, will find a 
Priſon eaſie enough, if no other affliction be added to it. 

We may divide all Pritoners of War into two Claſſes, of thoſe who are ta- 
ken without any previous Treaty, and thoſe who have Articles. The firſt 
Claſs we may ſub-divide into thoſe who have quarter verbally promis'd them, 
and thoſe who ſubmit to the mercy of the Victor. Of all theſe, and each 
of theſe, I ſhall ſay one word in general, that though quarter be promis'd by 
inferiour Officers or Souldiers, or that the vanquiſh'd hoping for mercy, yield 
without any ſuch promiſe, he who commands in chief ( provided he be on the 
place ) may put all thoſe Priſoners to the Sword ; for quarter given by the In- 
feriour ſignifies nothing till it be confirm'd by him who commands on the place, 
and then the Priſoners have quarter. That chief Commander may order them 
all ro be killd, without any imputation of breach of Faith or Juſtice, as not 
being tyed by any promiſe his inferiour hath made; and this he may do by the 
Law of War, and that is grounded on the law and cuſtome of Nations ; and 
if you will believe Cyrus, and the Athenians, it is grounded on the Law of Na- 
cure, by which Priſoners of War may be uſed as the Victor pleaſeth, And 
Grotins ſays, In (aptivos quicquam impune fiers, and Captivs Jure Bells occidi poſſunt. 
Suppoſe ſtill, that no quarter hath been promis'd by him who commands in 
chief on the place. But though, I ſay, a General may do this by the Law of 
War, yet he cannot do it without the imputation of horrible cruelty and in- 
humanity, except in ſome caſes. And though ure Bells they may be killF'd, 
yet without invincible reaſons, to kill men in cold blood is not the part of a 
man ; for they caſt up their account, that the bitterneſs of death is paſt, and 
therefore they ſhould not be put to death, unleſs he who inflits it, can pro- 
duce as good a warrant for it, as he could who hewed the King of the Amale- 
kites in pieces, after Saul had given him quarter. The Heathen Tacitus could 
ſay, Trucidare deditos ſevum\ It is cruelty to kill thoſe who ſubmit. Yet you will 
ſee anon that Chriſtian Priſoners of War haye been put to death in col Ban ys 
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Chriſtian Princes and Generals, without any other Authority for their ſo do- 
ing, than what the Law of War gave them. 
But after Quarter is confirmed or granted by the General, the queſtion is, 
Whether upon the emergency of three ſeveral accidents, they may not be pur 
Whether Pri- to the Sword ? The firſt is, if an Enemy rally after a Battle is won, and make, 
_ Kille 4 Or offer to make a fierce onſet, the victorious Army not being fo ſtrong to 
after Quarter oppoſe the charge and guard the Priſoners, from whom alſo danger -is to be 
given them expected ; This was Henry the fifth of Englands caſe at Agencourr, where, for 
by the Gene- the ſame reaſons, 6000 French Priſoners by his order were in an inſtant put to 
the Sword. 

Froiſſard paſſionately relates to us the ſad fate of about one thouſand French 
men, who were taken Priſoners, and had fair quarter given them by Fohn 
King of Portugal, in a battle that he fought with one of his own name, King 
of Caſtile: the ſtory was briefly this, The King of Caſtile having a juſt pretence 
to the Crown of Portugal, ( to which in hatred of the Cafti/ans, the Portu- 
gueſes had advanced a Baſtard) invades Portwgal with a great Army, in which 
were many French Auxiliaries: The Portugueſe King being reinforced with a 
conſiderable number of Engliſh Archers, reſolves to fight. The French would 
needs have the point, which was given them with much indignation by the 
Caſtillans, who lag'd behind them at a very great diſtance. Theſe French 
raliantly fighting, arerouted, and moſt of the thouſand I ſpoke of, are taken 
thereafter the Caſtillans advanced with a reſolution to fight, the Portugueſe 
ſeeing he was to fight a new Bartle, commanded under pain of Death, every 
man to kill his Priſoner, which was inſtantly performed with much pity and 
compaſſion, and not withour the ſad tears of thoſe who mallacred taem, 

The ſecond caſe is, when an Army is retiring, and a powerful Enemy fierce- 
ly purſuing, it will be dangerous to leave your Priſoners behind you, and for- 
ward you can hardly bring thery. And the third is, When you are reduced 
to great penury and want of meat, whether you had not better kill your 
Priſoners than let them ſtarve, for if you maintain them, they inſenſibly cut , 
your throat by eating your bread. All theſe three caſes Grotizs comprehends 
in theſe words, $S; Captivorum multitudo oneri aut periculo ſit ;, If, ſayes he, the 
multitude of your Priſoners be dangerous or burthenſome, in theſe caſes he 
adviſeth rather to diſmiſs them, than kill them. Ithink he ſpeaks like a good 
Chriſtian; but1 am afraid, that they wholead Armies will think by ſuch mer- 
cies they will prove cruel to themſelves, and treacherons to their Prince; ard 
when in any of theſe caſes they are put to death, ofren their numbers occaſion 
their deſtruftion, which in other caſes the ſame G 0:14 would have to be the 
cauſe of their ſafety. 

To whom But the Prince or Generals promiſe of fair quarter admits ja ſalvo, for noto- 
Quarter ought ribus Thieves, Robbers, Murtherers, ſuch as have deſerted their ſervice and 
not tobe run over to the Enemy, or have broke their Oath of fidelity, ought not to be 
WOE .comprehended in this promiſe, nor can it ſave them from the ſtroke of Juſtice : 
Indeed if they ger Articles ſigned for their lives, theſe Articles ſhould be religi- | 
ouſly obſerved, for faith ſhould be kept to the worſt of men. Neither can the 
promiſe of Quarter ſecure Rebels from that death Rebellion deſerves ; for no- 
thing can ſave them but the mercy of the Soyereiga Prince or State, againſt 
Wha: to he whom the crime is committed : Yet my humble opinion ſhould be, That when 
done with Rebellion is come to thar growth, that ſhe is not aſhamed to take her mask off, 
Rebels. and that the ſucceſs of Rebels hath clothed them with uſurped Authority, 
Princes and States ſhould rather ſuffer Quarter ( though without Articles) to 
be kept to thoſe of them who are taken Priſoners, than proyoke them to ſhed 
the blood of loyal perſons on Scaffolds, as hath been done too oft 4 for it is 
not to be doubred, but Rebels will both by their Paper and leaden Bullers, vin- 
dicate themſelves, and maintain their Authority to-be lawful, and roar out 
theſe diſtintions, which yet make our Ears tingle, of the Prince his virtual and 
perſonal power , of his legal and perſonal capacity. | 
Prifoners who Having told you, who hath power to give Quarter, and having ſpoken of 
vield ondif- Priſoners who yield upon promiſe of Quarter, let us ſpeak next of thoſe who 
cretion. ſabmir to the ViRtors diſcretion, and have no promiſe of Quarter, who cer- 
tainly may be put to the edge of the Sword, without any imputation of _— 
. | | (o 


rat, 
In three caſes. 
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of Faith or promiſe, yet not without the, imputation of cruel inhumanity. 
They do not indeed tranſgreſs againſt the Laws of War nor Nations, . who ſhed 
their blood ; bur they ſin againſt humane nature, which commilerates trailty, 
and againſt the Laws of Chriſt. The Duke of Alva, and his Son Dox Frederick, 
broke no faith nor promiſe to the Garriſon and Inhahitants of Harlem and 
Narden in Holland,who had ſubwitted to their mercy,when they beheaded,hang- 
ed and butchered to death many thouſands of them : but thar horrible aCtivn 
of theirs hath left an eternal tain of inhumane cruelty on their names, as it will 
do on all thoſe who imitate their bloody example. The Duke of Burgundy, 
Charles the Warlike, Beſieyed and Battered Grarſon, a Town belonging to 
the Switſers, the Garriſon conſiſting of 800 men,. yielded to his mercy, which 
was ſuch, as that he put them all to the Sword: But here vengeance purſued him 
cloſe, for withina very tew dayes, he was ſhamefully beaten, by the Switzers, 
who were but a handful of men in compariſon of his numerous Army. Com-, 
monly three reaſons are given for putting thoſe to death who yield on dilcre- 
tion ; Firſt, Obſtinacy in holding out : Secondly, Toterrify others: Third- 
ly, To uſe Legem Talionis, when the Prince or General of the other party hath 
formerly uſed the like ſeverity. To the firſt, to hold out gallantly, and reſo- 


Inhumanity |. 
to kill them, 


Duke of Alva, 
and his ſon, 


Charles Duke 
of Burgundy. 


Reaſons given 
for 1t, 


lurely, fo long as there are any hopes of a Relief, is not a crime in it fell, 


but if accidentally a Garriſon have provoked the Beſieger to revenge, it will be 
more gallantly done to refuſe all Parley, diſcharge all Quarter, and in the fury 
put all torhe Sword, thanto kill themin cold blood ;, yet it is frequently done. 
But Torſtenſor the Sweediſh Felt-Marſhal did generouſly, when he reſolved to put 
a Daniſh Garriſon of 600 men to the Sword, who were in a Sconce of the 
Dutchy of Holſtein, he refuſed all Parley and Treaty, and in the Storm killed 
them every man. Yet this aCtion of his ſmelled too rank of revenge, for it was 
thought, all this blood was ſhed, . becauſe a Sweedsſþ Admiral called Flemyng 
was killed with a Cannon Bullet out of that Sconce. The ſecond reaſon to kull 
men ad terrorem,'to terrifie others, hath no ſhew of reaſon init; for why ſhould 
men be terrified from doing their duty ? Shall a Govyernour yield his Fort for 
fear, the Beſiegers may kill him, ifhe yield it not * when he deſerves, to be 
hanged by his own Prince, if he ſhould yield it for any ſuch reaſon. To the 
third reaſon, it is anſwered, That by the Law of Nature in juſtice and equity, 
Talio can only be uſed againſt the perſon or perſons who commirred rhe crime, 
and therefore it is a trangreſſion againſt the Law of Nature,and.a high injuſtice 
to put a Garriſon to the Sword, which either doth yield, or would yield to 
mercy, only becauſe the Prince or General of the other party did ſo; for none 
of this Garriſon now to be butchered were partakers of that crime. ,But this 
lex talionis is pretended too often for killing men after they have got Articles, 
and that is worſt of all, whereof I ſhall ſpeak hereafter : Bur other reaſons may 
be given for this killing of thoſe who ſubmit to diſcretion, which the Germans 
call genad and wngenad, that is, mercy or no mercy, as when the Priſoners are 


Too numerous, a powerful Enemy expected, or the Souldiers are apt to muti- 


ny, if they get not the ſpoil. To the laſt 1 ſay, lives and the blood of men 
are no ſpoil nor booty ; tothe other two, better have refuſed ( as | ſaid be- 
fore) all Treaty and Parley: Yet this was the caſe of Sar Joſeph and 700 
I:alian Souldiers at Smerwick in Ireland, who yielded themſelves ro the mercy 
of the Lord Grey, Deputy of that Kingdom ; the Officers had their lives ſpa- 


red, all the I-;þ» were hanged, and the Jcatians put to the edge of the Sword ;. 


and when this was told to Queen Elizabeth, that heroick Princeſs, who deteſted 
the killing of thoſe who yielded, ſhe was exceedingly diſpleaſed, nor would 
ſhe accept of any excuſes or allegations. | | 


[ have told you in another place, how Priſoners of War were uſed by the 


Anſwer to the 
ficſt reaſon. 


To the (c- 


cond. 


To the thirds 


Gther reaſons 


alledged and 


anſwered. 


Antients, let us take a view, what uſage many of them have met with in our _ 
Modern Wars : The A4:xicans or Tenuſtitans uſed to ſacrifice their Priſoners 


to their Idols, or to the Sun, The Cannibals, to fat them, kill them and eat 
them. A Parthian King took Yalerian a Roman Emperour, on whoſe neck 
that barbarous Prince ordinarily ſet his foot when he mounted his Horſe, - and 
at length did fley him quick, Tamberlan vſed Bajazet the great Turk ill 
enough, yet did he ſuffer him to be his own Bourrean. CHabower the Great, 
took ſome of Scanderbegs a ay fley'd them quick, and in that torment 

x he 
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he kept them fifteen dayes alive ; the like cruelty he uſed to a poor King of 
Caramannia: 'He putalſo to death all who had any relation to the Imperial fami- 
lies of Conſtantinople and Trapeſund. - But. it were well, if theſe cruclties had 
been only exerciſed by Heathens and Infidels, bur ir is pity ſo many Chriſtians 
have taken licence to themſelves to deal mercileſly with their Priſoners, even 
thoſe who profeſs the ſame faith in Chriſt, who gave no warrant to his follow- 
ers to mask cruelty with that Law or Cuſtome of Nations, whereof Cyrus 
ſpoke to his Captains, andthe Althenian Embaſſadours to the Melitans. Hea- 
thens killed ſometimes thoſe who had got quarter, ſo have Chriſtians done too 
often. In the Civil Wars of France, it was practiſed many. times by the par- 
ties of both perſwaſions to put Man, Woman and Child to the Sword, or lead 
Adeviliſh them out to ſome River and drown them. We read of a Proteſtant Colonel, 
att. who for his ſport forced all his Priſoners ( exceptone_) to leap from the rop 
of a high Steeple ;, certainly this mirthof his was mixed with much miſchiet. 
In theſe Wars, though Commanders in chief mighr ( though not withour 
cruelty ) put Priſoners to death, ro whom their inferiors had promiſed 
Quarter ; yet I wonder, how others below them, and of a mean condition, 
uſurped that ſame power, and were never either puniſhed, reproved or re- 
prehended for it. At the Battle of Drexx, Saint Andrew Marſhal of France, 
had Quarter given him by a Gentleman, who mounted him on the croup of his 
Horſe, having noother to give him ; but one Banbignz pretending the Marſhal 
had once wronged him at Court, ſhot him through the head, for which barba- 
rous aCt he was never puniſhed by the Admiral of France, who coinmanded the 
: oi Proteſtant Army, the Pritice of Conde being-made Priſoner at the ſame Battle. 
More generous was Prince Portzan, who though he had received many real 
-injuries from Afonmorancy Conſtable of France, yet when he ſaw him P:ciſoner 
at that ſame Battle of Dreux, he gave him his hand, and offered him all the 
ſervice he conld do him. The Prince of Conde had fair Quarter given him at 
the Battle of Farnac, but was thereafter inhumanly ſhor through rhe head 
_ by aprivate Gentleman, nor was ever the Murtherer called in queſtion for it. 
But theſe may ſeem bur peccadilloes to the cruelties which are related by 
Hiſtorians, of ſome of which 1 ſhall give you a touch. 
Mercilefs int 19. a5 Battle:fought about the year 1253. between the Yenetians and Ge- 
humanities, ſes, ( with the laſt whereof ſome of the Emperour of Greece his Ships were 
joyned ) the Yenetian fleet was routed, all the Priſoners who fell ro the Genoways 
ſhare were put to death, every Mothers Son; but the Greeks pretended they 
would deal more mercifully with their Captives, ard 1 wil} tell you how they 
exerciſed it : They put our both their eyes, ſet thzm a ſhore, and ſo ſent them 
to look for their fortunes ;, (Þ true is it what Truth it ſelf hath told us, That the 
metcies of the wicked are cruel. As Charles of Burgundy Belieged Nancy the 
Lorreiners endeavoured to enter the Town, Which ſome performed, but one 
Cifron a prime Gentleman was taken, and had quarter given him, but the 
Duke againſt all Law and Equity would have him hanged : the Gentleman de- 
ſired to ſpeak privately with the Duke before his death, intending to reveal to 
him the horrid Treaſon plotted againſt him by his Favourite the Count Camps- 
bacchio,, but thar obſtinate Prince would not hear him, and ſo the poor 
Gentleman was hanged; upon which followed the loſs of the Dukes Army, 
honour and life : The pretended reaſon he gave for hanging Cif-o2 was, Ir was 
( as he ſaid ) a capital crime tooffer to enter into a Town that was Invelted 
and Beſieged by a Prince, and againſt which he had made uſe of Ordnance, a 
thing in thoſe dayes ſometimes praCtiſed by the I:alians and Spaniards, but now 
' AKingand deſervedly out of faſhion. Charles of Anjou, Brother to the French King Loms 


an Arch-duke the Sajnr, (did worſe than all this; for having taken the tirle of King of Naples 
Priſoners of 


War. behead. 2nd Sicily, by the donation of Pope Martin, it happened that he took Conradin, 
ed 


the true proprietary of theſe _—_— priſoner, and with him Frederick Arch- 
Duke of A»ſtr5a, and beheaded them both publickly on a Scaffold, and with 


- them a conſiderable number ofthe Nobility of thoſe Kingdoms, who were all 
Priſoners of War ; an aftion ſo much the more execrable, that it was commit- 
ted by a Chriſtian King, and by the inſtigation of a Pope, who aſſumed to him. 
ſelf the title of Head of the Charch. This cruel King had a Son, who was 
calledCharles the Halting, a Prince of a ſweet diſpoſition, who had like to oy 
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paid dear for his Fathers fin, he was taken at a Sea-fight by Roger #e Lorra, that 
famous Admiral of 4rragon, 'and in Si:zly condemned to dye 19 that ſame man- 
ner as the other.two Princes had done ;, but \ ogy of death being broughr 
ro him on a Fridgy morning, bis anſwer was, HE was well contented to dy on chat 


_ day on which his'Savivur tuffered'the dearh ofthe Croſs : which being reported 


to the Religious Queen Corſtante* ( who was then Regent if! Sicily for her Huſ> 
band Peter King 'of © Arragort) © The'faid, That for his fake who dyed that day 
for ail Believers,,Charles hovit live, and lo ſaved him: But'it was not in her 
power to hinder the revengefaf $jc:l5ans to ſacrifice on a Scaffold rhe. heads of 


two hundred Frexth' Gentlemen ;( all taken with Prince Charles.) to appeaſe 


the Ghoſts of themurdered Con7atir and Frederick.” ' This they thought was Lex 
T al:onts,, though indeed it was nothing like it. "Take one of a later date, When 
Couirt' Lodowickof Naſſaw, ( otherwile a brave and a worthy Gentleman) had 
deteated and killed the Count of Arembergh,: at Wirſchot in the Province of 
Groningben, he took many Spaniards Priſoners,” whom he hanged every Mothers 
Son ; a_molt difayowableatt: The Duke of Alva ( that ſevere Governour of 
the Nether lands |) did notat all challenge him tor his cruelty, much lefs that 
he bad done any thing againſt the Law of War or Nations 3 bur looking on it 
as anindigniry done to the Sparsſh Nation, ſince Lodowickhad uſed the men of 
no other Country with ſo much ſeverity, he revenged it ( as molt wife men 
of thoſe times thought.) by 'putting to death ſh6rtly after ( under the pretext 
of juſtice ) great numbers of the*Durch ;, in one day he beheaded on the Sandhil 


of B-uxels eighteen Lords and Gentlemen of quality, the next day he caufed (ix 
or ſeven ptime mento be tortured to death,and afew days after that, cauſed the' 


Earls of Egmond and Horne' to be beheaded::: phblickly on a Scaffold at Bruxels : 
This -had nothing of Lex Talions (in it, | none of theſe Lords oryGentlemen 
having been acceſlary to that- Action of Count/Lodowick. 

- But was there ever Turk nibre mercileſs to:c<en; - who had-Quarter promi- 
ſed them, than an Zliar, of whom1 am 'nowto fell you'? When 'the Imperia- 
liſts Beſieged Florence, ' Folterri” reyolted from: the -Florentines, who ſent one 
Ferrucci to reduce it to obedience, he entred the Caſtle ( which held out for 
Florence) and by it the City, where he committed extream cruelties, killed 
many Souldiers, 'and took fourteen Spaniards ro whom Quarter was promiſed ; 
but when they thought themſelves ſecure, the (mercileſs Ferruccs ( alledging, 
that ſome of their Country men had once taken him, and given him a ycry 
ſpare Dyet) threwthem all into a dark Dungeon,” where he famiſhed the poor 
wretches to death, and then hanged their Carcaſſes about the Walls, What do 
you think of this Lex Talon; ? | May not a mani ſay (without wrong to charity) 
that this /ralzan, if it had been in his power, would have tortured theſe poor 
mens Souls as well as their Budies;, nor did he keep any agreement made 
ro the poor Citizens, but hanged ſome, and plundtred all, and ſpared neither 
Church nor Cloyſter. The ſame Ferrucci being ſummoned ſhortly afrer to de- 
liver np the Town to Maramaldo one of the Imperial Generals, againſt the 
Law of Arms, he hanged the Trumpeter ; this ation ſounded loud for re- 
venge, which quickly overtook him, for being thereafter beaten by the [mpe- 
rialiſts, he is taken Priſoner, and brought to thar ſame Miramaldo, who, afrer 
outragious Language, cauſed himto be diſarmed, and then killed him with his 
out hand; an ignoble at of Maramaldo, but: too good a death for Ferrucci. 
Bur before | go out of /raly, hear another barbarous uſage of a Priſoner in that 
{ame Rencounter, a Florentizve' Gentleman, one Amico d* Arſoli, was taken 
Priſoner, fair Quarter was given him, and he-had his ranſome paid, but by 
the wrong hand ; for one Martio'Colonna bought him from him who had taken 
him, purpoſely'ro kill him, and-poor Amics was killed, and by Martio's own 


- hand : a very unmartial act, antidall becauſe Amwico had fairly killed a Couſin of 


Martio, one Stephano Colonna 5; nor had Lex Talionis place here neither. The 
1:alions then need not-to expoſtulate with the Twrks either for cruelty, or inob- 
ſervance of Quarter given to Priſoners. Burt let us in the next place ſee how a 
a Spaniard behaved himſelf" '(" and © he was a perſon of no mean quali. 
lity ) in keeping the Quarter thatiwas given'to Priſoners of War. _ 

When Philip the Second, Kingof Spain; had taken Poſſeſſion of the King- 


dom of Portugal; his Admiral the Marqueſs of Santa Crnx, at a Sea Battle- near 
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inhumanity . 

to French Pri. 
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Whether Wo- 
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taken. 


the Terceras, defeated a, Fr, 6 Fleet : ; Here, was taken Philip Stroz25. a Flo 


IC, 


rentine, who was ſent as Genexal of the farces p dain'd by Cat verine de Medici, 
Queen Mother of France, to-aſliſt, the. Prior of Cratoz with Strozzs were three 
hundred more taken, and. had;fax, quarter promis'd eee: 2 Stroz25 was piti- 
fully wounded, and laid down before Santa Crux 3, but neither the quarter pro- 
misd him, nor the ſad condition of a brave Gentleman, nor the conſideration 
of the inſtability of humane affairs, could;move ,Santa Cx; to pity him, but 
gave a barbarous. order. to throw him immediately over-boayd.. Nor did his 
cruelty ſtop there, for by a formal Sentence he beheaded fourſore Gentlemen 
of the Priſoners; all the reſt of three hundred, that were, above ſeventeen 
years of age, he-hang'd , thoſe that were under that age he.condemn'd to. the 
Galleys. Anunparallel'd a&of Juſtice. - -.... Lap : 

I have ſaid before, that quarter, unleſs promis'd by Articles, ſhould not be 
given to Fugitives. But here a queſtion ariſeth, If an Officer-or a common 
Souldier be taken, and be not. able to maintain himſelf in Priſon, and nocare 
is had by his Superiours either to exchange, ranſome, or maintain him, if he 
be forc'd to take ſervice under the Enemy , and. be re-raken, . whether he 
ſhould be uſed as a Fugitive -or..not ? Here, 1, ſuppoſe,. a; diſtinftion will be 
neceſſary. If he be the natural ſubject of the Prince or State, that makes the 
War, he may not ſerve their, Enemy on any pretence z,ang if. he do. it, | he is 
liable to puniſhment as a Traytor; but if. be. ſerve him. only as a mercenary, 
it ſeems diſputable: for the Grecians and Romans puniſh'd ſuch of their own 
as ſery'd the Enemy, with death; , but.not their Avxiliaries, unleſs they had 
run over from them to the Enemy : but. that is not the queſtion, for all Run- 
aways deſerve death, but theſe 1 ſpeak of arenot ſuch. Yet there was a vali- 
ant Knight Capyz. \Afuden,' who bad done Charles the Fifth great ſervices, .but 
was none of his Subjects z he; was taken by, the French in Pzedmpne, and having 
ofren, and in vain' ſollicited for;his exchange or.ranſome, he took ſervice under 
the French King, and- after that-was taken, hy: the , Imperialiſts. in. Artois and. 
notwithſtanding all his defences, had: his Head cyt. off by the Emperours gom- 


mand. When that Major General Xniphasſen, whom | mention'd in the laſt 


Chapter, was Priſoner--witk- Count Tz, he wrote; to the King of Sueder, 
( whoſe ſubject he was not } ,anddefir'd to know, ( ſince be could neither main- 
tain nor ranſome himſelf) if. he might take .imployment under . the Emperour 
the King told all thoſe who were, with him, That the Major General ask'd him. 
the quelition, Whether he might lawfully be.a Kpaye or not? Intimating there- 
by, that he might not for all his Impriſonment , break his Military Oath. 
But for all that, I have known thouſands take ſervice in that. manner, and never 
challeng'd for it when they haye been re-taken ;:; Incxorable neceſlity diſpeghing 


- oft with tranſgreſſions of that kind; - 


To make thoſe Priſoners who have not taken Arms, but live in amity with 
both parties, only-becauſe they are ſuſpected to-favour one party more than the 
other , hath little of the Law of Arms in it, and.leſs of that of Conſcience. 
Herein the famous Count of Mansfeld is inexcufable, for putting Guards.on. 
the Earl of Eaſt-Friezeland, when he: had quarter'd bis Army in his County. 
So was the Swediſh Felt» Marſhal Banier. for ſending one of the Dukes of Saxon-. 


 Lanenburg and the Lord Arnbeay, Priſoners to Sueden :, Neither can the late 


King of Sueden be well excuſed for ſeizing on. the perſons of the Duke and. 
Dutcheſs of Conrland. het 6 part 15 £4. 

The ſecuring of the Dutcheſs as well. as. her: Husband: the Duke, minds me 
of a queſtion, Whether Women ſhould be made Priſoners of War ? it is cer- 
tain, in ancient and later times too,. they. were.taken, and ranſom'd, or ex- 
chang'd, or made ſlaves; yet it. would ſeew, ſince Nature hath generally 
exempted that Sex from making, War, they cannot properly be made Priſoners 
of War. The Mabometans notwithſtanding make $laves of them. And. ſuppoſe, 
in our late Wars. they were notordinarily.made Priſoners, rather becaule the 
cuſtome of it is worn out, than that it 4s abrogated byany Law. Itisnot yet 130 
years. ſince ſome French Captains, yader' Francuthe Firſt took ſome Spaniſh La- 
dies Priſoners at+ Perpignan, and would bave,put' them to ranjome; but that 
generous King gave a ſumm. of money toghoſe who had taken them, and ſent 
them home to their-Husbands, . Without ranſomez ; Now, it 15-n0t like he won 
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have bought them from his own Officers, if he had not thought they had ſoine 
right ro them by the Law'of War. The'great Cyr did well in preſerving 
the honour and chaſtiry of the fair Panthea,” taken Prifoner in the War, bur 
he had done better to have {ent her home to her Husband Abradates. Alexan- 
der did well to uſe Darius his Mother, Wife and Davghters honourably z but 
he had donebetter to have ſent them home to the Perſran King, either for, or 
without ranſome. Selimu,the Firſt, as barbarous and cruel a Tyrant as he 
was known to be, ſhew'd more generoſity in this pot than both of them 5 
for the noiſe of the Turks Cannon having rather frighted the Perſian Horles, 
' than chac*d the Sophi 1ſmael'ourt of the Calderan Plains, his Horte-men took 
a number of noble Perſian Ladies Priſoners, whom the Great Turk ſent home 
to their Husbands without ranſome, and without any violence done to their 

perſons or honours. "5 | ; *F. 
But Priſoners of War having got fair quarter promis'd them, and honeſtly 
kept, What ſhall be done with them ? Affuredly, they mult be either enſlaved, 
exchang'd or ranſofr'd. - As to the firſt, we are to know, that after the great 
Conſtantine ſaffer?d the Chriſtian Faith to be preach'd without interruption, over 
moſt of the thtn known World, men remitted much of the ſeverity of the Law 
of War and Nitions to Priſoners: And Slavery (which makes men differ but licrle 
from beaſts) w jece and piece out of faſhion; yer long after Chriſtianity ſhone 
over the WorldMriſoners of War were made Slaves : for there be fome Ca- 
nons of the Church extant, that forbid men to counſel Slaves to deſert their 
Maſters. But by traC& of rime all Nations, as it had been -by an univerſal con- 
ſent, left off ro make their Priſoners Slaves, or to cl] them as ſuch, becauſe they 
were then better inſtruted in the Laws of Charity than to abſtain from killing 
miſerable Caprives, -only ont of reſpe£&t of gain to themſelves, or at- leaſt ro 
ſeem to be leſs cruel, But three hundred years after the Great Conſtantine's 
death, when Mahometaniſn had ſpread its darkneſs over-the Eaſt, ſlavery was 
brought back to the World ; ahd yet if you 'will conſider right, you will find 
this ſlavery and bondage of Chriſtians is not .confin'd to thoſe Countreys only, 
where Mahomet is adored; -for'there are thouſands of Chriſtian Slaves to be 
found in the Galleys belonging to the molt Chriſtian and Catholick Kings, the 
Great Duke of Tuſcany, the Yenerzans, the Genoways, the Pope, and the Great 
Maſter of Malta. And may we not ſay,” That many thouſands of his Majeſties 
Subjects, after quarter given, were made perfett Slaves, and upon that account 
ſold and ſent toremote Plantations? The Great Guſtavw Adolph did, I think, 
ſomething very like this, when he fent three thouſand Croarians, commonty cal- 
led Carabats, ( who had quarter given them for life at ſeveral places in Ger- 

many ) by Sea to Sueden, there to work at his Iron and Copper Mines, 

Among Chriſtians then, Priſoners of War being exempred from Slavery, 
they are to be kept til} they be either exchang'd or ranſom'd, or ſet at liberty 
by the Victor grarsz; this ſometimes falls out, but ſeldome. | Sometimes they are 
ſer ar liberty conditionally, as; If you do ſuch a thing, enjoy your liberty ; if not, 
return to Priſon : and the Prifoner is oblig'd to do either rhe one or the other. It 
was the cafe of ſome Scottiſh Lords, whom Henry the Eighth, of England, detain'd 
Priſoners. He permitted them to return to Scotland, and'if they could procure 
the Marriage of his Son, Prince Edward, with the Infant Queen of Scots, then 
they were to have their liberty + if not, they were to return : they failing in 
rhe firl:, ſome of them honeſtly perfori'd the ſecond. He that takes a 
Priſoner may ſearch him, and afthe lays hold on4s his own; but if the Priſoner 
hath reſerv'd ſomething hidden, that his Taker knows fiot'of, he may make 
uſe of it to maintain himſelf,” or to help to pay his ranſome 4 for he who'took 
bim hath no right to it : for Lawyers ſay, '@i neſeir, nequlr poſſidere. The ex- 
change of Priſoners of equal! quality is ordinary over' alt the World; if there 
be ſome, bur no' confiderable- diſparity, - forne' Money ballanceth the matter. 
The Ranſome of a Priſoner +belngs te him who took him, unleſs he bea perſon 
of very eminent quality, ard then'the Prince, the State, or their General ſei- 
zeth on him, giving ſome gratuity to thoſe who took him, The price of the 
Ranſome uſerh ro be eſtimareU yecording t& his! pleaſure who Keeps the Priſo- 
ner; but becaufe many times they are extravagant in their demands,” an agree- 
ment is frequently made -between the two parties who make the War, of a 
certain 
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certain price to be paid by Officers, and Common Souldiers for their Ranſomes 
according to their quality, and this ſeldem exceeds one Months pay, . for. any. 
under the degree of a Colonel : and this is exceeding comfortable to Priſo- 
ett, when they know how much themſelves or their Friends haye to pay for 
their liberty.- | 

Bur gh a queſtion, When a Priſoner agrees for his ranſome, and dyes 
before it be paid, whether the Heir be obliged to pay it? If he dye out of 
Priſon, there is no doubt but the Heir is bound to pay it; but if he dye in Pri- 
ſon, Gretizs ſays, his Heir is not obliged topay it, , becauſe the. Priſoner had 
not that for which he contracted ; and that was his liberty: But if the bargain 
be made, that the Priſoner ows the ranſome, immediately after the contract is 
made, the ſame Grotizs ſayes, His Heir ought to pay it, becauſe the Captive 
was not to be looked on after the finiſhing of the agreement, asa Priſoner but 


- as a Pledge for his Ranſome. But I can tell Grote, that the Corps of many 


dead Priloners are Ranſomed. There is another queſtion, If a Priſoner Parol, 
and ingage to get ſuch a perſon of the adverſe party fer at likerty, and on that 
condition is {et free himſelf; if the Priſoner agreed on, dye before the other can 
procure his liberty, whether in that caſe the Priſoner quarts, be obliged to 
return to Priſon ? Grotius ſayes no, unleſs it have been particularly fo. agreed 
on : yet he ſaith, he is bound to do ſomething like the equivalent, and thar is 
to pay his own Ranſome. | 

I ſhould now ſpeak of thoſe Priſoners, who have Articles for life, it may 
be Cloths and Monys, or any thing elſe they carry about with them, and ſome= 
times as much of their goods as they can carry on their backs : bur before [ 
enter on it, it will be fit co know. what poor inferior Officers and Com- 
manders have to Parley, Treat, and to Grant, Sign and Seal Ars 
ticles. | 

Firſt, it will be granted, that none haye power to Treat or Sign Articles 
but thoſe who command in chief on the place, whether it be in Town or Field. 
Princes or their Generals cannot be.eyery where, and therefore muſt recom- 


' mend the leading of Wings or Parts of their Armies to ſubordinate Comman- 


ders, what ever title they may have, be it Lieutenant or Major General , 
Colonel or Brigadeer Generals, they Treat and: Grant Conditions and Ar- 
ticles to Enemies in the Field, or to Enemies within Towns, becauſe the 
emergency or neceſſity of diſpatch will not ſuffer them to adviſe with tre 
Prince or State whom they ſerve. and therefore Articles granted by them, 
are tobe as inviolably obſerved as if they had been Signed by the Prince him- 
ſelf. But if either a General or any under him makea tranſaftion with an 
Enemy againſt the known Conſtitutions and publick Laws of the Prince or 
State whom they ſerve, then they deſerve Puniſhment, and the Prince and 
State are not obliged. to performance 3 and if ſo, they ought not, nor can 
they in juſtice retain what they have gained by that Capitulation, whether it be 
Towns, Forts, Lands, Mony or Priſoners, but are obliged if they diſapprove 
the Agreement, to put all in ſtatu quo pris. Grotizs maintains that a General 
hath not power to diſpoſe of Lands, Territories, Inheritances, and Offices 
and Cignities (except they be military ) without the'Prince his expreſs War- 
rant: and there is no doubt but this aſſertion is grounded on juſt reaſon, and 
yet that Prince of Orexge, General for the Emperour, who totally routed the 
French n the Kingdom of Naples, diſpoſed of the inheritances of moſt of thoſe 
who were of the FrenchFaCtion, to his Captains ; / and not only ſo, but diſtri- 
buted the chief Offices of the Crown among them : and though his Maſter 
Charles the Fifth, did much diſlike of the Prince his encroaching on his Preroga- 
tive ; yet that wiſe Prince ratified all that Orange bad done, as knowing how 
dangerous it is for Soyeraigns not to. approve of what their Generals tranſact 
in their names. For if that be not done, who either dare, can, or will make any 
Capitulation with a General, - whoſe agreement , be it never ſo authen- 
tick 'and ſolemn may be called in queſtion and revoked by the Prince he 
leryes. | | | ne 
What a Captain General of an Army may, do in things of this nature, the 
like power have thoſe whoare ſubordinate to him, when they command apart, 
and: are.*upon [the head of ſome Wing or Brigades of the Army at a gt 
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from the General, and at ſuch a diſtance, that his aſlent and approbation can- 
not be got ſo ſoon as the preſent neceſlity or conveniency of the affair requires , 
as ſuppoſe a Major General or Colonel is ſent three or four miles before the 
Army(this is no great diſtance) to force a Paſs, which thoſe within ir offer to give 
over, provided they be ſecur'd by Articles to march away In lafety,it is not time 
to ſend to the General, (ſuppoſe he have an Enemy in his Rear) for his aſſenr, 
the Major General or Colonel may do it, which the General is bound torari- 
fie, and ſoit isin a hundred caſes more. Nay further, If that Subordinate or 
Inferiour Officer grant an agreement to an Enemy, contrary to the private in- 


ſtructions he hath from his Prince or General; yet if he have done nothing* 


which did excced the limits of his office and fun&tion, the Prince and General 
are obliged to ratifie it : Indeed they may puniſh him for his tranſgreſſion, to 
which the party with whom he capitulated, did contribute nothing, and there- 
fore muſt not ſuffer for his Treſpaſs. As ſuppoſe a Major General hath a little 
Town yielded to him by accord, whereby he permits the Garriſon to march ro 
a place of greater importance, which the Prince and his General intend to be- 
ſiege, and have privately forbid the Major General to make any ſuch agree- 
meat, they may. puniſh him for his preſumption, but are bound either to ſuffer che 
Garriſon to enjoy their Articles, or at worſt to go back to the place where they 
were. Let us ſumm up all that hath been faid in this particular, in one inſtance 
of Hannibal and Maharbal, and it will quadrate very fitly with the ſubje&t we 
now ſpeak of ;, the ſtory is this : | 
After the Romans were beat at the lake Thraſmenus, Hannibal ſent Makharbal 
to purſue the Victory, ſeven or eight miles from the place of Battcl, (at or 
near which Hannibal ſtay'd ; ) Mabarbal finds fix thoulaud Romans in a Body, 
ready to accept of liberty, if granted them to return to Rome, otherwiſe to 
"fell their lives at a dear rate. The Carthagimian thought it not fit to hazzard 
the loſs of numbers of his own men on fo ſtrong and ſo deſperate a party, and 
therefore agrees with them, that they ſhould deliver their Arms, and then 
have liberty to go home. MHanmbal will not ratifie the agreement, but makes 
all the ſix thouſand Romans Priſoners, and loads them with Irons; telling them, 
Maharbal had no power, without his conſent, who commanded in chief, to 
grant them any immunity. The worſta@ever Hannibaldid. If Maharbal had 
no powes to grant thoſe Romans their liberty, he had no power to grant them 
their lives z and fo Hannibal with that ſame Juſtice might have put them all to 
the Sword. But firſt, Maharbal commanded in chief in that place where he 
capitulated; next, he did nothing that exceeded the bounds of his Office, be- 
ing a great Commander in the Carthaginian Army ; thirdly, he was at ſuch a 
diſtance from Hannibal, that he had no time to ſend for his allent, and do his 
errand, which was to purſue the flying Romans. And therefore the Hiſtorian 
wrongs not: Hannibal, when he ſays, Punica religione ſervata. fides eft ab Anni- 
bale: Hannibal kept promiſe with a Panical Faith. Indeed, if Hannibal had 
been on the place he had faid right; and this demonſtrates what 1 aid before, 
that any quarter given in the field where a General is, fignifies nothing till it be 
confirm'd by him, and obſerye, that Articles and Agreements made by word of 
mouth (as this of Maharbal's was) bind as ſtrongly as thoſe made in writing 
for Promiſes and Parolls of Princes and Captains ſhould be facredly kept. 
Grotius acknowledgeth, that Maharbal's agreement ſhould not have been in- 
fringed by Hanmbal; and yet in that ſame Chapter affirms, That Maſariſſa, 
King of Numidia, a Friend and Ally of the Romans had not power to grant the 
fair Sophonisbe her life. I am not at all of Grotizs his judgement: For firſt, 
Maſaniſſa a&ted by Scipio's Commiſſion ; ſecondly, he whs far from Scipio; third- 
| ly, hecommanded in chief where he then was ; fourthly, Sophonicbe was not 
by any former publick Law exempted from pardon * fifthly, if Maſaniſſa had 
private inſtructions to take her lite, Scipio might haye puniſh'd him, bur Sopho- 
7:be ſhould not have ſuffer'd for his tranſgreſfion, but ſhould either have en- 
joy'd her life, or been ſent back with all her people, to the Caſtle where ſhe 
was taken, And aſſuredly, Maſaziſſa had power to grant her life, and marry 
her too, as he did ; but he preferr'd the Roman friendſhip to the love of his 


Beautiful Wife, and ſo ſent her a Cup of Poyſon, as the laſt token of his 
affettion. fe | 
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Hamilton's cale, who had Articles granted to him, and all that were with 
him for life z which, becauſe Lambert avouched he had given, the pretended 
Parliament of England did not deny it, but ſaid, with Hambal, that Lambert 
being ſubalterne had not power to give ſuch conditions ; but he had power, 
for heexceeded not the limits of his Office, and function of a Major General ; 
he commanded in chief on the place where he capitulated ; and we never heard 
that Cromwel did charge him with the tranſgreſlion of any of his private inſtru- 
Ctions ar that time ; and (romwel was ſo far from Lambere then, that he could 
not pony ſend to him for his aſſent; and if Lambert's ſuperiours thought it 
not fit to approve of what he had done, then ig Juſtice ( which was a great 
Stranger in their Courts) they ſhould have ſet the Duke, and all] that were with 
him at liberty, and then have taken their hazzard of all the miſchief could be- 
fal them: All which concludes that the death of that unfortunate Lord was 
plain Murther. 

Of this ſtamp was that agreement made by thoſe who took Count Montgo- 
mery, who had kilPd Henry the Second, of France, at Tilting, fore againſt his 
will : He had done very ſignal ſervices to the Proteſtants, in the time of the Ci. 
vil Wars, and at length was beſieged in the Caſtle of Domfror, which he 
maintain'd gallantly, reſolving to dye with his Sword in his hand ; but being at 
tength deſerted by moſt of thoſe that were with bim, he accepted of conditions, 
which-were, That his Life ſhould be ſafe, and he ſhould only be Priſoner a few 
days, and then have his liberty. But the Queen Mother, Catherine de Meaici, 
pretending that thoſe Lords who had beſieg'd the Caſtle, had no power to grant 
any ſuch conditions, caus'd him to be brought to Paris, where his Head was 
publickly cut off in the Greve, not without a previous torture. At that ſame 
time, his Son Lorges yielded Carentan upon Articles, but had been likewiſe ſent 
ro Paris, there to partake of his Fathers fate, if he had not been dextrouſly 
ſhifted out of the way, and ſuffer'd to eſcape, by a near Kinſman of his own. 
Many Parleys and Treaties are without any Ceſſation of Arms. That at 


| Munſter, which produc'd the Peace in the year 1648. laſted fix years, and yer 
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time of the Treaty of Uxbridge. But if there be a ceſſation of Arms, which you 
may call a Truce, during the time of it, acts of hoſtility ceaſe, yep Armies 
may retire, Souldiers may be levied, Fortifications may be helped, unle!s by 
Articles all or any of theſe be forbid. If this Truce, or Ceſlation be broke by one 
party, the other may lawfully run to Arms, without any new denunciation of 
the War ; or he may not do it, as he pleaſeth, or thinks convenient for the 
preſent poſture of his affairs. Commonly at Sicges, in time of Parley and 
Cefation, all works above or under ground are forbidden. 

But when Beſieged Towns, Caſtles and Camps are neceſſitated to 
come to a Parley, though there be a ceſſation of Arms, let neither the 
Beſieger nor the Beſieged truſt to it, but ſtand on their guard, for ma- 
ny times the Beſieged, contrary to agreement, Sally, to deſtroy the Ap- 
proaches, to ſhift away their Horſe-men, or ſome of them for Intelligence ; 
and oftner do the Beſjegers take the advantage of a Parley, and without his 
order or knowledge who commandsin chief, fall on the Beſieged place, whoſe 
Garriſon then ovyer-wearied with former fatigue, is ſecure, and ſo ſoon oyer- 
maſter'd : For the deſire of booty, whereof the Treaty robs the Souldiers , 
ſtirs them up to take their advantage of thoſe, who thinking themliclves ſafe 
by a Ceſlation, make little or no reſiſtance. And though the Beſieger who 
commands in chief, may pretend it was done without his knowledge, yet hc 
keeps what he hath got as his lawful gain, without any thought of reſtitution. 
Thus was Therowen, and Monmorancy, Marſhal of France, init, taken by the 
Inperialiſts in time of Pajley and Ceſſation. Thus Cogueville at Saintt Valery was 
ſurpriz'd in the time of Treaty, by the Marſhal de Cofſe his Forces. Thus the 
ſtrong Caſtle of Fontenay kept by the French Proteſtants in the year 1574. in 
the time of Treaty was ſ{torm'd by the Duke of Momtperſrer, at the breaches of 
the Wall, and though it was detended at that time, yet it was forc'd to ſur. 
render, for fear of a ſecond Aſſault, on mean conditions. And thus was 
Maeſtricht ſtorm'd in the'year 1579. by the Duke of Parma's Army, where 
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moſt of the Souldiers and inhabitants, in time of Parley, were put to the 

Sword, after *they had defended themſelves bravely for the ſpace of four | 
months. Nor can I fancy there can be better ways found out to prevent ſuch OE to; Pre- 
miſchiefs at ſuch occaſions, than to keep ſtrift Guards, to diſcharge all pri. Ve** it. 
vate Parleys, to ſuffer neirher Officers nor Souldiers of the two parties to 

ſpeak together, be the pretence of the conference what it will, and to oblige 

the one party to ſtay within the Walls, and the other within the Approaches, 

not only till the Treaty be finiſhed, and the--Articles fign'd, but even till rc 

evacuation of the place for Homo Homins Lupms, One Manisa Wolf to 

- another, 

Much more generous would it be to give fair conditions to thoſe who are arrticles ofc- 
reduced to extremities, than to take ſuch unjuſtifiable advantages againſt them. rimes ill ob- 
So did Serriou to the hunger-ſtarved Inhabitants of Sarxcerre in France. And ſery'd. 
truly, 1 think, Marqueſs. Sp:nola left a noble teſtimony to the World of his 
Heroick Spirit, when he gave very advantageous conditions to the Governour 
of Breda in the year 1628, when he knew well enough ( as 1 obſerved in ano- 
ther place ) that there was no relief to be expzCted from without, and nor 
above three days Victuals within. Re 

When Articles areſign'd, I ſuppoſe, there is not any man of what perſwalton 
ſoever, but will ſay they ſhould be religiouſly obſerv'd,and inviolably kepr, neither 
is it in the power of any,ecither Prince or State, to break them without perfidy and 
violation of Faith, the very Cut-throats of humane ſociety. The Tirks who were 
accuſtom'd to keep no Treaties, but to kill all or moſt who yielded on Arti- 
ci.s, have learn'd of lateto keep their Promiſes, as finding the breach of chem 
was prejudicial to themſelves, becauſe it forc'd the Defendants to ſtand our ro 
the laſt drop of their blood. lt were to be wiſh'd that many Chriſtians had 
not proy'd perfeCtt Turks in this. Ceſar Borgia, Duke of Valentino, after Ar- ;,ques. 
ticles of an accord ſign'd, ſtrangled ſome principal Lords of the noble family 
of the Urſines, and put many others to death. Nor did Leo the tenth, Biſhop 
of Rome enſlave himſelf to his promiſe made ſelemnly to the Dukes of Urbino 
and Ferrara: The Bloody Tenet, No Faith to be kept to Hereticks, could 
not excule this fedifragy , being it was done to Roman Catholicks. In the 
year 1632, we ſhall hear of Faith broke by both Proteſtants and Papiſts : The 
Enperialiſts forced a Suediſh Garriſon in the Town of Sulrsbach to yield the place 
on conditions ſign'd, ſome whereof were baſely broke : Not long after the 
Suediſh King beſiegeth it, and makes it render upon Articles; notwithſtanding 

| which, when the Governour was march'd a good way out of it, he was ſhor 
dead, and with him ſome othcr cfficers; the Souldiers all plunder*'d, and 
forc'd to take ſervice : You may be ſure Lex Talions was pretended here, but 
410 vain, for the fedifragy of th firſt could not excuſe the toal breach of the 
ſecond. The famous Bernard, Duke of Weymar, had almolt done in paſſion 
{uch a difavowable att. The caſe was this: Briſac being reduc'd to the urt- 
molt -extremity, the Noble Duke (though he knew all their wants) gave Major 
General Reinach honourable conditions: But after the Garriſon was marcl.'d out, 
he came to know that of thirty of his Souldiers who were Priſoners within the 
City, eight dyed for hunger, which the other twenty two did eat, and then were 
tary*d to death for want of meat. ' This ſo enraged the Duke, that he reſoly*d 
to put that Monſter of a Governour, and the four hundred Souldiers, or ra- 
ther Skeletons, that came out wigh him, to the edge of the Sword; and here 
you may be ſure unjuſt Revenge put on the mask of Zex Talionss. This diſc 
avowable aCtion of the Governour of Briſac ſhould be a Caveat to all Gover- 
vernours not to bring many Priſoners into beſieged places, for thoſe reaſons 1 
mention'd in my Diſcourſe of Sieges. But if the Duke had done as he intend- 
ed, he had been as guilty of perfidy, as Reinach was of inhamanity. And 
therefore the Great Commanders of his Army repreſented to him the ugly 
tace of a inits lively colours, which did fully divert him from an aCtion 
vaworthy of ſo brave and ſo renown'd a Prince. "I 

Treaties ſhould be made, Promiſes given, and Capitulations ſign'd, without articles 
equivocation or mental reſeryation, they ſhould be clear, ſincere, and candid, ſhould nox be 
without ambiguity ; for if any of that be made uſe of, it will be ſo far from *91gueus. 
excuſing breach of Faith, that it will make it look wirh the vgliec face ; as 
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Inhumanirty, 


Fear of bad 


quarter. 


under pretence of the breach of one branch of an Article, he aſſumes to him- 
ſelf power to break all. I have given ſome Inſtances of the practice of this 
among the Heathen, nor hath the light of the Goſpel deterr'd men of later 
times from actions of ſo baſe an alloy. In the year 1633. Great Gloggaw in 
Sileſia, yiclds to Wallenſtein, who ſign'd Articles for them ro march to the next 
Snediſh Army ; but without the Town, a quarrel is pick'd for the breach of 
an Article, the Garriſon ſurrounded, and forc'd to declare for the Emperor. 
And if you will peruſe Jreton's Treaty with the Town of Limerick in Ireland, 
1651. you will find it of the ſame ſtamp, or worſe z after he was maſter of 
the place, under pretext of ſome breach of the Garriſon, he broke all agree- 
ments, and hang'd the Mayor, and ſeveral others to bear him company. 

But after ſuch ſad ſtories of the bad obſervation of Capitulations, let me 
reſreſh you with the relation of a merry, but a true Treaty, which was very 
punctually obſery'd. When Spinola had retir'd himſelf from the Lower Pa- 
latinate tO Brabant, he left Don Corduba to finiſh the War in that diſtreſſed 
Ccuntrey : This Spaniſh General march'd to a littke Town called Ogerheim, out 
of which all the Inhabitants had fled for fear, except twenty four ; theſe diſ- 
charged ſome Falconets upon the Spaniſh Fore-Troops, and thereafter unr 
over the Walls, where they were loweſt; only the Town-Shepherd, who was 
called Hans Warfch, ( for he deſerves to have his name recorded ) ſtay'd. 
A Trumpeter is ſent to ſummon the place, ( the Spamards not knowing its 
ſolitary condition ) with whom Hans capitulated, That himſelf and his Family 
ſhould enjoy their Lives, Goods, and free liberty of their Religion; to which 
the Trumpeter readily condeſcended, and then Hans opened one of the Ports : 
This Agreement was ratified, and faithfully kept by Don Cordxba. 

A Priſoner of War may be examined, and both hired and threaten'd to tell all 
he knows ; bur if he will not, he ſhould rather-be cheriſh'd than puniſh'd : for a 
Souldier is not to be uſed as a Spy; the laſt you may put to the Rack, but not 
the firſt, with any Juſtice; yet the contrary hath been praftiſed. In the Ci- 
vil Wars of Frarce, ] find, that a Souldier, after he had got quarter, was 
tortur'd , by pouring in Water at his mouth, till his belly grew as great as an 
Ox head, and yet dyed without revealing any thing he knew. A Captain 
who had eſcap'd out of Sarcerre, and was looking tor afliſtance to that hunger- 
ſtarved Town, was taken, and tormented with the blows of Cudgels on the 
Belly, till he told all he knew, or all they would have him to tell, and then 
they hang'd him for his pains. 

The fear of bad quarter, of hard and Truel uſage, of the breach of Trea- 
ties and Articles, hath made many reſolve to take no quartcr at all, and to 
chuſe todye fighting : Whether theſe be acceffory to their own death, whether 
this be not ſelf deſertion , or whether it be diffidence of the Almighties 
power, fhall not be the ſubject of this Diſcourſe. But I ſhall ſay that Selt-pre- 
ſervation is a Law imprinted in the hearts of all men by Nature, and when 
with Honour and Reputation, a Souldier, either of high or low degree, may 
have fair quarter, he both may, and ſhould accept of it, both to preſerve 


himſelf for his maſters ſervice, and his own future fortune, and that 
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without the leaſt .aſperſion of Cowardiſe, That which is commonly re- 
ported of the Emperours Crabats, and the King of Sweden's Finlanders , - 
that .none of them would either give or take quarter, is a meer ſpecu- 
lation ; for I have known them both give and take it very contentedly. 
Philopemon may ſtand as a Beacon to ail Souldiers , whether they be Pagans, 
Infidels, or Chriſtians, notto preſume, or yet be confident never to be Pri- 
ſoners; Of a mean Gentleman, he came by his valour and condudt to be Pre- 


| tor and General of the Acheaxs ſeven of eight times: Dining one day with 


ſome of, his Friends, he heard them much commend one of his acquaintance 


for an excellent good Souldier:; How can be ((aid Philopemon) be a good Souldier, 
who deliver'd once himſelf Priſoner. But this great Captain ( who had now ar- 
rivd with much Honour to the age of ſeventy years) did not foreſee his 
fate, which the very next day ( while he made good the Retreat of ſome 
Achaan Gentlemen from the Meſſenians) deliver'd him Priſoner to _y 
mort 
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mortal Enemies, who having brought him to <MHeſſene, caſt him into a deep 


Priſon , and not long after preſented him with a Cup of deadly Poyfon, ' 


which ( after he was aſlur'd of the ſafety of his Friend Licorras ) he cheerfully 
drank off, and immediately gave up the Ghoſt. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


Of our Modern Military Puniſhments, and of Rewards. 


He Law is a Dumb Judge, and a Judge is a Speaking Law. In vain it is 

to make Laws, unleſs Judges look to their execution, for that is the 

life of the Law. I have ſpoke in another place of the Military Puniſhments 

and R2wards of the Ancients, I have likewiſe ſpoke of our Modern Military 

Laws; where obſerve, that moſt of them threaten Puniſhment, few or none 

promiſe Reward ; the firſt is due to Tranſgreſſors, the ſecond is ex beneplacit, 

becauſe all men are bound to do their duty; yet Princes and States have reward. 

ed Vertue of late times, as well as the Ancients did. I ſhall ſpeak of Puniſh- 
rents, ani thenof Rewards. 

Though Pcinces and States have their ſeveral Laws of War, yet all agree 
that Treaſon againſt the Prince, in betraying either his Forts, Forces, or 
Munitions , ſhould be puniſh'd with an ignominious Death, but the crime 
ſhould be throughly examin*d by the Judge Marſhal , and Court of War, 
whereof I have formerly ſpoke. Mutiny againſt Command, or Superiour 
Officers is puniſhable by Death : If it cannot be compeſc'd without force, either 
all, or moſt of the Army are to be cald together, to cut the Mutineers in 
pieces. But ifa Mutiny be quieted without blood ( in doing whereof both 
Courage and Prudence are requiſite ) then ordinarily the ring-leaders are to 
dye, and the reſt are eitheir all pardon'd, or all to run the Garlonpe, or the teath 
man of them is to ſuffer death ; which cuſtome is. borrow'd from the Ancient 
Romans. 1f Officers run away from the Mutineers, and leave them mutinying, 
the Law of War orders them to dye, unlefs they can make it appear, that ei- 
ther they had kill'd ſome of the Mutineers, or had been wounded them- 
ſelves by them : Bur it is not to be denied, that too many of them are more 
ready to give a riſe and beginning to a Mutiny, than to put an end to it. The 
Heath of a Mutineer ſhould be 1gnominious, and therefore it ſhould be hang- 
ing, or breaking on a Wheel. All crimes that are Capital by the Civil Law, 
are ſo alſo by Martial Law, as Wilful Murther, Robbery, Theft, Inceſt, So- 
domy, and others, needleſs to be rehears'd. Bur Martial Law makes many 
crimes Capital, which the Civil and Municipal Law doth not; Such are, to 
deſert the Colours, to Sleep on Sentinel, to be drunk on a Watch, to draw a 
Sword or ſtrike at a Superiourz many times theſe are pardon'd; and 
very oft they are puniſh'd with Death, when a General thinks Juſtice 
more convenient than Mercy. To be abſent from a Watch, by ſome 


| Milicary Laws is Capital, but feldome put in execution : © Yer I find in 


the Reign of Henry the Second, of France, that one Granvillon, a German 
Colonel, in a Court of War condemnr'd an Enſign bearer to be hang'd for play. 
ing at Dice in his Lodging, when the Company was on Watch ; -and--he pnt 
the Sentence in execution. The crime. of Cowardize is by the Law-of War, 
Capital ; but ſhould be well examin'd by the Auditor, and the matter-made 


Puniſhment of 
Capital 
crimes, 
Treaſon, 


Mutiny, 


Many more. 


Severe Ju- 


ſtice. 


Cowardiſe. 


clear in a Court of War, before Sentence be paſt, becauſe it, and Treaſon; 


taints the Blood of the parties. To run away in time of ſervice, either in the” 


Fiefd, or from' the Aſſaults of Towns, Forts and Out-works, brings Death 
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upon the guilty 3, or that which to. generous Spirits is worſe than death, that 
is, to have their Swords broke over their-Heads by the hand of the Hang- 
man, and to turn'd out of the Army ; and this I have known more frequently 
practis'd, than death inflicted 5 but the Inſtances I could give are too freſh, 
and therefore I ſhall tell you only of one about a hundred years ago. Ar the 
Siege of Dinan, Gaſpar Coligns, that famous Admiral of France, commanded 
ſome Enſjgn-bearers to run with their Colours to the Aſſault of the breach ; 
they &i4 not go, pretending the place was too: dangerous for the Kings Co- 
lours, for they might chance to be taken by the Enemy ;, for which the Admiral 
An ignomini- caus'd all their Swords to be broke over their Heads by a Hang-man, in view 
ous puniſh- of his whole Ariny. _ It will be about. two or three and thirty years ſince Leopold 
TOY Arch-Dike of Auſtria, and his Lievtenant General Piccolomins, cauſed a Regi- 
ment of Horſe to becut in picces, and all the Officers to be hanged in the place, 
where-ever they could be apprehended, without any Proceſs or Sentence of a 
Court of War, becauſe it was well known, that the whole Regiment had run 
a9, away ina full body, without fighting, at the ſecond Battel of Zezpſick, where 
iS puniſh- the Suediſh Felt-marſhal Torftenſon gain'd the Victory over the. imperialiſts. I 
ment. " have ſpoke in the laſt Chapter of the puniſhment due to thoſe Governours who 
give over Forts ſooner than they need,, and gave you ſome inſtances ; but now 
1 (hallteli you, that by ſome Articles of War, the whole Garriſon is lyable 
A ſevere Law. to puniſhment, which is, to be Pioneers to the reſt of the Army. 1 dare ſay 
nothing againlt the Juſtice of this Law, bur, I think, if the Garriſon difobey 
tie Governour, and do not march out at his command, ( he pretending the 
- Priace or Generals order for what he does) all of it may undergo the cenſure 
and puniſhment of Mutiny : But many Laws are made ad terrorem, which do 
bur little good. 

Inhumane I think, the Turks/h Puniſhments not imitable by thoſe who profeſs the name 
puniſhments. of Chriſt; ſuch as are, roaſting at ſlow fires, flaying quick, and gaunching ; the 
manner of this laſt is, to throw the condemned perſon from the top of a Tower 
ora high Wall, the place where he is to fall, being all beſet with Iron pricks ; 
and the wretch is happy if his Head, Breaſt, or Belly fall on one of them, 
for thereby he may be ſoon diſpatched 5 but if a Leg, Arm or Thigh catch 
- hold, he muft hang till extremity of pain, hunger, thirſt, and the fowls of 
the air , put an end to his miſerable life. The Afſcovies for a Military 
Puniſhment can whip to death, and that is cruel enough. They and other 
Chriſtians can impale condemned perſons on wooden Stakes and Spits, which 
in ſome extraordinary cales is allo praCtiſed in Germany; and I have heard, 
that Hang-men can ſo artificially doit, that the woful Delinquent will ſome- 
times live three days in unſpeakable torture. When Mahon:c: the Great, ſaw 
a Valley in Yalachsa beſet with theſe Stakes and Wheels, on which ſome thou- 
ſands of Men and Women lay executed, it is ſaid that he much commended the 
Vayyod or Prince of that Countrey for a good Juſtitiary ;, ſo near did the one 

of their tempers, both barbarous and cruel, reſemble the other. 
The faireſt and juſteſt way of Puniſhment is by Courts of War, if the caſe 
do not require a preſent animadyerſion : And that Court is to judge, and give 
Sentence according to the Military Laws of the Prince or State, in whoſe ſer- 
Generals may vice the Army is. When the Sentence 1s pronounced, the General may either 
pardon. pardon the offender, or delay the execution, or alter the manner of his death. 
The molt honourable death for a Delinquent Souldier is accounted Behead- 
ing; the next to that is Shooting, (which commonly is called Harquebuſiering 
if he bea Horſe-man, with Piſtols; if a Foot Souldier, with Muskets. Bur 
the Puniſhments of ſeveral Crimes are left by Martial Law, to the arbitre- 
ment of-a Court of War; and ſome of theſe, aggravated by circumſtances, are 
made Capital, though in themſelves they be not ſuch ; of which, demurring to 
give preſent obedience, if an Enemy be conceiv'd to be near, is one; and this 

| falls frequently out. . 

Ordinary pu- Military Paniſhments, which reach not to Death, are the Strappado, hang- 
niſhmer's. jng up by the Thumbs, ſo that only the Delinquents Toes can touch the . 
ground ; laying Muskets on their Shoulders, more or fewer, for a longer or 
ſhorter time, according to the quality of the fault ; to be kept in Priſon ſo 
many.days or weeks withlrons on them 3 and ſometimes to be fed —_——_ 
read 
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Bread and Water in Priſon. Obſerve here, that without a Sentence of a Court 
of War, nov Superiour Commander, be who he: will, can keep an Inferiour 
Officer or Common Souldier longer in Priſon than the impriſoned party calls 
for a heating. There is allo riding the Wooden Horſe, on which ſometimes 
the Offender hath his hands tyed behind his back, and ſometimes Muskets, or 
other weights ryed to his feet: As likewiſe to be turned out of the Army by 
the Hang-man, to have their Ears cut off by the Hang-man, tobe whipp'd by 
the Hang-man, to have their Swords broke by the Hang-man. I have known 
ſome who thought, that Souldiers who are whipp'd at Garloupe, ſhould be 


' Turned out of the Army ; which is a grofs miſtake, for they are appointed to 


be whipped by their Comerades, that they may be kepr in the Army, for after 
an Officer or S»uldier 1s put in a Hang-mans jhand, he ſhould ſerve no longer 
in any Army. Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, firſt began it, in imitation 
belike of the cuſtome the. Roman Centurions had to whip their Souldiers. It 
iS a German word, Gaflauf, and comes from Gas, or Gat, which ſignifieth a 
Street; and Lauffem, or Louppen, which is, to run; becauſe he who is to be 
whipp'd, 1s to run through a Street, between two rows of Souldiers. The 
Provoſt Marſhal is to furniſh Rods, and ro give the Delinquent the firſt laſh; 
bur if there be neither Provoſt nor Lieutenant, nor Servant of his ( who is cal- 
led Srokkrecht ) then the Drummers give the Rods. . 

. But there are ſeveral caſes which require preſent Puniſhments to be inflicted 
by Officers and Commanders, without committing the Delinquents to Priſon, 
or calling them before a Court of War; as in point of obſtinacy, either in 
not doing the thing that is commanded, or not doing it in that manazr that 
the Officec would have it done ; the giving undutiful language in preſence of 
a Superiour ,, ſpeaking after ſilence is commanded; ſtanding ſtill after one is 
commanded to march or go: In any of theſe, and many other caſes, a Serge. 
ant may make uſe of his Halbert, and a Commiſlionated Officer of his Battoon, 
if the party offending be either an Inferiour Officer, or a Common Souldier. 
Nay, there be ſome caſes wherein Officers may cut, wound, yea, kill, as in a 
Mutiny ; whereof I haye ſpokealready : In caſe Souldiers be Plundering, and 
will not forbear, when commanded; in caſe two be brawling and fighting to- 
gether, and will not leave off: But killing ſhould” be uſed by no Officer, but 


where the ſervice of the Prince, or the Vindication of Juſt Authority make it 


neceſſary. And therefore to kill Sonldiers when they ſtraggle on a march, 
unleſs they refuſe to obey, and return to their Companies, I think is a crime in 
any Commander or Officer, except in a Marſhal or Rumour-maſter. And here 
I muſt acquaint my Reader with ſome nice diſtiaCtions that ſome wake of. Su- 
periours beating their Inferiours. 

As firſt, that none under a Colonel may kill, nay, nor thruſt with the point, 
or ſtrike with the edge of a Sword, only they may ſtrike with the broad ſide 
of it; but in ſome of theſe caſes, which I have mention'd, efpecially Mutiny, 
both Commiſſon'd and Uncommiſſion'd Officers may ſtrike wirh the edge, 
thruſt with the point, yea, kill with their Swords; and if they do it not, they 
may be queſtion'd upon their lives. Secondly, ſay ſome, A Sergeant ſhould 
beat with nothing but his Halbert ; and ſoſay I too,if he have it by him (which he 
is not always bound to have ; ) but if not, he both may and ought to do it with 
his Sword, when emergencies require it. Thirdly, they will tell you, a Corporal 
muſt only beat with a Musket-reſt, if he ſerve to foot, ( for Corporals of 
Horſe, they grant, may beat with their Swords, ) but Musket-reſts are now 
out of faſhion, and when they were uſed, if a\Corporal broke one of them in 
beating a Souldier, who ſhould pay for it, the Corporal or the Souldier, is a 
hard queſtion : He may therefore beat with his Sword, for none under an 
Enſign-bearer ſhould be permitted to carry a Battoon; an abuſe too much 
ſuffer'd. But fourthly, many Intelligent Commanders have averr*d, that none 
but a Major may ſtrike with a Battoon, as alſo that he may beat with 1t any 
Officer under a Captain, that is, both Lieutenants and Enfigns, which they 
ſay is no affront to them, provided the Major immediately throw. away his 
Battoon, and draw his Sword. Truly, there is no new cuſtome but appears 
ſtrange and bizarre at firſt, tillit become common, and then it doth not ſeem 
ſtrange atall. 1 find by my Lord Carbouſ®'s teſtimony that this was the ordi- 
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nary Military cuſtome in France, in the latter end of the Reign of Henry the 
Great, not much more than threeſcore years ago. But that whereat I wonder 
is, that a Batroon at that time, and yet, was not more odious to any people 
under the Sun than to the French Nation. Bur mark the reaſon that is giver 
for this cuſtome, Becauſe a Major ( ſays Lon de Montgomery ) carried always a 
Staff three foot and a half, or four foot long, to meaſure the length of the 
Souldiers huts, and with that he might ſtrike, and with no other. A ſtrange 
reaſon, I know no precedent for this cuſtome, except that perhaps Drapers 
and Taylors may beat their Journey-men and Apprentices with thoſe Eljs or 
Yards, wherewith they meaſure their Cloath. But now thoſe whom the French 
call Marſhals of Quarters, and we Quarter-maſters, meafure out to the Soul 
diers their proportion of ground for their -huts,. and ought to have a meaſure 
for it, may they therefore beat with it? Itrow not. And why a Major ſhould 
be permitted to ſtrike with a Battoon more than a Lieutenant-Colonel, or a 
Colonel; or in France, more than a Captain (who often commands the Major) 
is more than 1 can divine. The Cuſtome is a great deal better to ſtrike ar 
Licutenants and Enſigns, with Swords, if neceflity force their Superiours, ( as 
ſometimes it may ) to ſtrike at them at all. Fiithly, I have heard fome very 
Philoſophically diſcourſe, and argue, T hat if a Superiour Commander draws 
his Sword againſt his Inferiour, the Inferiour 1s obliged to retire ſeven ſteps 
back ; but if che Superiour purſue beyond that limit, the Inferiour may draw 
in his Defence. But this Argument is near in kin to ſome of thoſe that are 
uſed for reſiſtance of the Lawtul and Civil Authority, and is an Uſher of Re- 
bellion ; It caſts all Order, Diſcipline and Command in a Chaos of Confuſion ; 
At beſt, it is but the contemplation of ſome Speculative brain ; for who can 
tell whether the Inferiour hath gone back thoſe ſeven ſteps, or not? Who- 
reckon'd them ? Witneſſes will not agree in the meaſure. 1r is true, it is neither 
fit nor handſome, that the Superiour ſhould purſue his Inferiour, if he pay 
him that reſpeC as to retire from him; but if that Superiour will purſue, it is 
permitted: (and if I miſtake not, commanded, ) that the Inferiour fly, but nov 
at all reſiſt, But this is too tickliſh a theme for Military Diſcourſes. Though 
there may be other puniſhments, yet, I ſuppoſe, 1 have ſpoke of moſt. And 
now [ ſhall deſire all of my profeſſion; of what quality ſoever they be, to pro: 
portionate their puniſhments to the crime; and to take good heed ( as they 
will anſwer it one day to the great Judge) they do not revenge their private 
quarrels and grudges under the cloak of publick Juſtice. It is true, Military: 
perſons may fay, That this warning of mine concerns them no more than it 
doth thoſe who officiate both in Church- and State, and neither indeed 
doth it. 

Icome now to our Military Rewards, which I may rank in three Claſſes, 
thoſe are, Advancement in Military charges, Titles of Honour, and recom- 
pences or gratuities of Lands, or Money. The firſt and the third are, in 
my opinion, common to both Commanders and common Souldiers ; for a 
Musketeer advanc'd to a Corporals place, and getting ten or twenty Shillings 
of Benevolence, hath his preferment and his gratuity, as well as that Comman- 
der who is adyanc'd to be a Lieutenant General, and gets a Donative of 
200001. Sterling. But Titles of Honour are only given to deſerving Com- 
miſſion'd Officers, and to none below them. Among thoſe Titles I reckon 
that to be one, to be madea Gentleman, and this is 1n oppoſition of what is 
commonly ſaid, That all Souldiers are Gentlemen. I knew when the late 
Emperour, Ferdinand the Third, made Major General Sperreuter ( who had 
done great ſervices in the Wars) a Gentleman by Patent, becauſe he was 
none by birth, and gave him a Coat of Arms. Moſt of all Titles of Honour, 
as Dukes, Marqueſſes, Earls, Barons, and Knights, have been given for ſer- 
vices in the Wars; notwithſtanding which, Princes neither can, nor will be 
reſtrifted to confer Honours on others of their Subjects, who both have des 
ſerv'd or may deſerve Honour as well as Sword-men : But herein I will not of- 
fer to play the Herauld. The time was never, is not, nor can in reaſon be 
ever expected to be, that Kings can gratifie all who have ſerv'd them Loyal- 
ly. The late Emperour, in our own time, conferr'd both Riches and Honour 
en many; yet where one who had fery*d him, was rewarded, two hundred were 

not. 
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not. Queen Chriſtina of Sweden, was ſo profuſe in beſtowing both Honours 
and Lands on thoſe who had done her ſervice in the German War, that ſhe 
was thought to have made a proſtitution of the firſt, and to have diſpoled of 
the ſecond, even to the ſenſible diminution of the Revenues of the Crown ; 
and yer not one Officer of a hundred that had ſerv'd her, taſted of her libe- 
rality. His Majeſty now reigning, hath honour'd and enrich'd many, but it 
is not poſlible for him to reward all; yet thoſe who have not got, ſhould nor 
envy thoſe on whom he hath conferr'd his Pcincely Favours and Re. 
wards. | 
| The ancient cuſtome of praiſing and commending thoſe who have done any 
particular kind of Military ſervice, continues yet; for every General doth 
tomething like it, but they have not that power oyer the Treaſury, that the &o- 
an Conluls had in the Ficlds. Our late Politicians can tell us, That their Fore-fa- 
ethers were ſo wiſe, as not to entruſt both the Sword and the Purſe to one perſon, 
and yet Souldiers were never better paid, nor the Prince his ſervice better done, 
than when he who commanded the Arms,commanded the Purſe likewiſe. But when 
a General cannot-reward of himſelf, he thould not fail to acquaint his Maſter Generals _ 
with the names of the perſons who have done him ſervices, with a ſpecification ſhould make 
what thoſe were. Marſhal Aonluc had done great things to Henry the Second, CE 
when he was but Colonel, under the Count of Briſac, Marſhal of France : The may 
Noble Earl did repreſent thoſe ſervices ſo handſomely to the French King, that : 
Monluc was made Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, and Governour of S4:in+ 
Abbe in Savoy. Upon this ſubje&t , he hath theſe expreſſions in the Second 
Book of the firſk Tome of his Commentaries : *lt is an unſpeakable grief toa ,,, 1... 
<Gentleman, who hath liberally expos'd his life in ſeveral aftions, when both fo of ic. 
< himſelf and his ſervices are conceal'd from the Prince, upon whom all the 
© Lives, Honours, and Fortunes of his Servants do depend; there is no 
© theft, ſays he, nor robbery comparable to that which is made of a mans 
< Honour : And yet many Generals make no Conſcience to commit that thefr, 
< and that Robbery. Thus far e Honluc. And ſince he dyed, Experience hath 
hath confirm'd the truth of his Obſervation, Generals loving too well to take 
both the praiſe and benefit of all that is done well to themſelves, and with a 
great deal of dexterity, they lay the miſcarriage of all their own actions ar 
other mens doors. The Suediſh Felt-Marſhals, Banier and Torſtenſon, in our 
own time, were none of thoſe Genetals, for they rewarded Officers and Soul-- 
diers themſelves, as well as they could ; and when they could: not help them, 
they generouſly. recommended them to the Adminiſtrators of Sweden, in the 
Queens minority, with a grateful remembrance of their ſervices. 
Knighthood, in former times, was a peculiar and honourable reward of gighthood. 
Military men, and that which is conferr'd in the Field, 12 time of ation, is 
aſſuredly the moſt honourable. But Soveraign Princes have thought it fir, ei- 
ther when they were infeſted with War, or other grievous calamities, or after 
ſome glorious Victory, to unite and tye ſome of their Great Captains and 
 Chieftains ina fraternity, and to confer on them, with ſplendid and magnifi- 
cent Ceremonies, a peculiar Order of Knighthood, thereby to enflame both 
them and others, to Vertuous and Valorous aftions: The oldeſt, and moſt as 
Honourable, is that of the Garter, inſtituted by Edward the Third, of En- Jers of ie. 
gland, under the Patrociny of Saint George ;, as that of the Thiſtle of Scotland 
was under Saint Andrew. Fohn of Valow, King of France, inſtituted the order 
of the Star, under the protection of Saint Owen, ſay the French; as one of 
| his Succeſſors, Louis the Eleventh, inſtituted that of Saint Adichael. In the 
minority of Henry the Sixth, of England, when the War was hot between 
chat Kingdom and France, Philip le Bou, Duke of Burgundy, inſtituted the 
Noble Order of the Golden Fleece, under the protection of Saint Andrew. 
The King of Denmark makes Knights of the Elephant, and the Duke of Savoy 
thoſe-of the-Annunciation. Chriſtina, Queen of Sweden, inſtituted a new Or- 
der of Knigifthood, which ſhe would have called the Order of the Amaranth; 
which, they ſay, never withers, and accordingly ſhe appointed the Device 
to be ſemper sdem. The Knights of the Teutonsck, or Dutch Order, thoſe of 
St. Fohn of Feruſalem, called afterwards Hoſpitallers, Knights of the Rhodes, and 
now of Malta; asalſo thoſe of the Sepulchre, or Knights Templars, Were, and 
ome 
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gious Or- ſome yet are very Martial Knights, whoſe renowned Actions are, and ever 


Knighthood, 


will be on the Records of Fame. Burt there were likewiſe Religious Orders, 
for tzey vowed Chaſtity, Poverty, and Obedience: And from Religion have 
come moſt of the Spaniſh Orders of Knighthood. Santtizs, the third of char 
name, King of (ſtile, for the more vigorous profecericn of tne War agaiu't 
the Infidels, inſtituted the Order of Calatrava, in the Kingdom of Toledo ; The 
Maſter of which Order is a perſon of great Riches and Power. His Son 4!phorje 
the Ninth (ia the time of his dangerons War with the Moors } inſtituted the 
Order of Saint Fames, which hath ſince comme to that heighrh of power, that 
_ the Maſter of it is one of the greateſt Subjects of Spain : But Ferdinand, the 
firſt Catholick King, made himſelf and his Succeſſors ( with the help of the 
Pope) Maſters of theſe Orders. One of the Kings of Portugal, when he had 
Wars with both the Saracens of Africk and Spain, inſtituted the Order of the 
Knights of Feſ#us Chriſt. About the year 1570. the Queen of Navarre cauſed 12 
great Medals of Gold to be coined, which ſhe diſtributed among 12 of the moſt 
eminent Chicftains of the Reformed Religion, as rokens of their fraternity, 
to incite them to Conſtancy, Valour, and Perſeverance, in the Caule againſt 
the Roman Catholicks. Upon one ſide of the Medal were theſe words : Aſſured 
Peace, Entire /iftory, or Honeſt Death. On the Reverſe was the Queens own 
name, with that oft her Son, the Prince of Bearne, who was afterwards Henry 
the Fourth, the Great, King of France and Navarre. 

War drains the Treaſures of Pcinces and States fo dry, that for moſt part they 
are not able to pay the Wages and Arrears of thoſe who ſerve them, much leſs re. 
ward them. The Roman Oak, Olive, and Laurel Crowns, are out of faſhion long 
ago, nor would they ſignifie any thing, but rather be ridiculous, unleſs they were 
given with all the Wages due to the party,who is to be honour'd with one of thoſe 
Crowns, as the Romans were accuſtomed to do, I have abſerv'd in another 
Place, how in many parts of Chriſtendome, Officers, above the quality of pri- 
vate Captains, many times are reduced to beggary z to obviate which, ſince 
Princes and States cannot forbear War, or will not live in Peace, it would be 
' a great work of Charity in them, and would much redound to their Honour 
and Fame, to build ſome Hoſpitals, and endue them with ſome ſmall Revenue, 
in which thoſe Commanders who are lame, old, and poor, might get a morſel 
of Bread ; which would be an exceeding great relief to thoſe diſtreſſed Gen- 
tlemen, and much encourage younger people to eNEASE in a freſh War; for 

alaſs, though written Teſtimonies, ſign'd and ſeal'd by the Prince or his Ge- 
neral, may be of good uſe to young and luſty Gallants, who have their Health, 

and ſome Money in their Purſes, to look for new Fortunes ; yet Paſles ( though 

never ſo favourable) to poor old men; are, upon the matter, nothing elſe 
- but fair Commiſſions to beg. | 
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CHAP YXXVIIL 
The Compariſon made by Juſtus Lipfius of the Ancient and Moder 
Militia, exammed, 
T is one of the Curſes that follow'd Adam's fall, and I think was inherent in piſconten 
him before his fall, that as he was not, ſo none of his Poſterity can be follows hu- 


content wich his preſent condition. The longing deſire we have to enjoy that 
we wart, robs us of the content we may have of what we polieſs. Hence it 


mane narure. 


is, thar old men cry up thoſe cuſtomes that were uſed when they were Boys, vili- 


fying the preſent, and magnifying the by-palt times. Neither is this faft5dium, or 
loathing of preſent things, the concomitant of age only, for young men, 
who are in their ſtrength, are tainted with it. Some are difpleaſed with the 
Government of the State, others hugely diſſatisfied with that of the Church, 
becauſe none of them are caſt in thoſe moulds, which they fancy to be better 
than the preſent ones; and though perhaps they cannot pretend to have ſeen 
better in their own times, yet they have heard or read of, thoſe which they 
conceive were ſo abſolutely good, that nothing can be added to their perfeCti- 
on. Others like only of thoſe Governments which have their birth, riſe, 
growth, and perfection in their own giddy brains. 

But to come nearer our purpoſe, few Souldiers are ſatisfied with their own 
Countrey Militia ; for if they have been abroad in the World, at their return 
home, they cry up the Arms, the Art, and the Diſcipline of Foreigners ; nor 
can they find any thing at home can pleaſe them. And though their occaſions 
have never invited them to take a view of ſtrange places, yet their Books af- 
ford them matter enough, to prefer thoſe Arms, thoſe Exerciſes, thoſe Guards, 
thofe Figures of Battels, that Diſcipline of War they never ſaw, to all thoſe they 


' may daily ſee. Of this diſeaſe of Diſcontent, I think, Jus Lipſvs hath been 


ircecoverably ſick, and though he did not compile a Military Syſteme of his 
own, as Machsavells did; yet I may compare theſe two inthis, that both of 
them were Speculative Souldiers. Lipfas 1s ſo far diſguſted with the Milice of 
his own time, ( which truly, being about eighty or ninety years ago, was an 
excellent one )) which he might have ſeen and obſerv'd, better than his Wri- 
tings ſhows he did; and is ſo much in love with the old Roman Militia, ( which 
he never ſaw but by contemplation ) that in the compariſon he makes of the 
two, in'the laſt Chapter of his Commentary on Polybi4, he is not aſham'd to 
prefer the Ancient Art of War to rhe Modern one, 1n all its dimenſions, 

As I conceive, he was ſo Rational as to think no man would deny the Mo- 
dern Milice to want its imperfections ; ſo, I ſuppoſe, none will be ſo void of 
Reaſon, as to grant to him, that the Roman one was abſolutely perfect. He hath 
read it ſure in the beſt of Authors, That nothing below the Sun is perfeft. And 
L would have it oblerved, that though the Title of the Compariſon be, Of the 
Ancient and Modern Militia, yet all along in the Compariſon it ſelf he menti. 
ons Only the Roman, as if that had been the only Ancient one, whereas he 


knew the Grecian was more Ancient than it, the 7daick, older than the Grecian, 
- and the egyptian older than all the three. My purpoſe then being neither to 


derogate from the excellent worth of the Roman, nor to vilipend the Modern 
Art of War, I hope, without any offence to the aſhes of the Learned Lipſae, 
I may take a view of his Compariſon, whereia he ſpeaks of all the five eſſential 
points of War, and in them all gives the prehemjnence to the Roman; let us 


hear his Reaſons. 


The firſt point is Election or Levy, of which he avers very wy ac 
that the Roman was the beſt, and which now, ſaith he, cannot be imitated, 
| 4 EXCept 


Juſtus Lipſius 
an admirer of 
the Roman 
Militia. 


He compares 

ir with the 

Modern Arc 
War, 


In five points, 


Firſt, in Ele- 
Rion ar Levy. 
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except perhaps in ſome Republicks, and among thoſe, he ſays, the Common- 
wealth of Yenice is ſo far from imitating the Romans, that ſhe reſtrains her 
Citizens from the Exerciſe of Arms at Land, permitting them only to ſerve 
in her Naval Militia. In anſwer to this, 1 think Zipfys deals very rudely 
with Monarchs ( himſelf being a ſubjeft of one of them) who, by his aſler- 
tion, neither have the beſt way of Levy, nor can imitate the beſt way; for 


be plainly ſays, the Roman Levy is the belt, and cannot be imitated but by. 


ſome Republicks, and not by al} of them neither. In the next place I ſay, that 
though Princes do not bring all their Subjects together in Arms every year , 
and out of them enrol ſome to be Souldiers, as the Romans did, yet It may 
fatisfie Lipſms, if they do the equivalent ; and that is, to order the matter ſo, 
thar their Subjects on a Frontier be ready in an inſtant to withſtand an invaſion, 


till the Prince with a greater force comes to repel it : Or if Princes intend to 


invade others, then by their feveral Municipal Laws, they make in a ſhort 
time ſucha Levy as ſerves their turn; witneſs the Commiſſion of Array in 
England, the raiſing of all between ſixteen andTixty in Scotland ; out of which 
an Eleftion is quickly made. But Lipſozes might have remember'd the ſeven 


Legions which were appointed by Francs the Firſt to be perpetually maintain'd, 


S:condly, in 
Order., _., 


Thirdly, in 
Arms, 


and in readineſs, in France, in imitation of the Romans: Of which, notwith- 
ſtanding Marſhal oxluc writes, that France in its Wars found no advantage. 
So lictle did that great Captain care for imitating the Roman Levy; and if ir 
be true, that Credendum Artifics in ſua arte, weſhould in a matter that belongs 
to War, ſooner truſt Monluc, perpetually vers in Arms, than Lipſims, mew'd 
up moſt part of his life in a Cell. And if Z:pfuz be offended with the bear ' of 
Dcum and found of Trumpet for our Modern Levies , he ſhould have re- 
member'd, that Rome had likewiſe her ſudden and tumultuary Levies. 
And if he miſlike that Princes and States ſhould give ſuch truſt to ſo great 
numbers of Strangers as ordinarily they Levy, and keep in Pay, he ſhould re-- 
member that the Remarns truſted their Allies as much, if not more ; and after 
the name of Allies was obliterated, Avxiliaries of ſtrange Nations had the ſame 
truſt. In the days of our Fathers, and our own too, the Eſtates of Yenite, 
and the United Provinces, the Emperour, the Kings of France and Spain, of 
Denmark and Sweden, baye done great feats by the Levies and maintenance of 
SLIangers. | | 

The ſecond Þart of the Compariſon conſiſts in the Order kept in their Ar<- 
mics: Here he crys out, O, lle bonus in re Remana | O, how good it was in 
the Roman Milice ! But that is not enough, he adds, See the Centurions, the 


' Enſign-bearers, and the Options; here, ſays he, nothing is wanting, nothing 


redounding. Yes, by your favour, Lipſie, I have ſhewn in my Diſcourſes of 
the Roman Milice, there was much wanting. But here our Author ſpeaks nor 
one word of, or againſt the Order of the Modern Militia, and therefore I 
need not ſpeak one word for it,yet he ſeems to detra@t from it, by crying up the 
other ſo much. When he ſpeaks of Officers, he ſeems to ſay the Romans had 
enovgh of them, and we too many: Bur if this laſt be true, as perhaps it is, 
I affirm the Romarxs had too few 5, for to ſpeak of their Foot, 1 know not what 
to make of their Centurions, Sub-Centurions, or Options; but Caporals, 
Lanceſpeſates, and Bringers-up, as I told you in another place.' Nor do I 
find their Cavalry commanded by any Officers in chief under a Conſul or a Le» 
gate, for the Decurions were not ſubordinate one to another, nor had any of 
them a greater command than our Corporals or Brigadeers of Horſe. + All 
theſe I look onas Defefts, nor hath Zipfacs prov'd the contrary. In our Mo- 
dern Militia there is an order that our Colonels ſhall be with their Regiments 
and Brigades, and not ſtand in an heap together, as Lipſiu makes his Roman 
Tribunes to be in time of Battel, all at the Eagle of the firſt Legion, waiting 
on the Conſul, as his Lackies, or at beſt, as his Adjutants: And this, I con- 
ceive, was another defect in the Roman Militia, whereof onr Modern one can- 
not be accufed. | 

Thirdly, He compares the Ancient and Modern Arms, and truly I ſhall eafily 
you that Defenſive Arms were more uſed in Lipſus his time, than they arenow, 

that they were better in more ancient times,than in either his time,or ours. But 
that will not ſatisfic him,for he will have the Xowan Weapons, or Defenſive Arms, 


to 
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to be preferr'd to ours. He acknowledgeth the Pike to be an uſefiil Weapon; The Pike. 


but not ſo good as thoſe Arms the Romans had, and for this he cites the au-. 


thority of Polybixs ; of which | can ſay no more than I have dbne in my view 
of that Authors compariſon of the Grecian Phalange and the Romaz Legion, 


whereof 1 ſhall repeat nothing in this place. LZipſace ſays, A Bow is a rote The Bow; 


uſeful Engine of War than an Harquebuſs : 1 not add any thing here to 
what | have ſpoke of the neglect of the Bow ; but though 1 think well of it, 
I dare not for all that, attribute ſo much tothe ſtrength of an Arrow, ſhot by 
tie ſtrongeſt Arm, and moſt experienc'd Archer thatever liv'd, as to a Buller 
ſhot out of a Harquebuſsz and yet Zipſaw attributes full as munch, and offers to 
prove it by ſeveral inſtances taken out of Authors : 1 pray have the patience ro 
hear them. Plutarch in the life of Craſſs ſays, That the Parthian Arrows 


pierc'd and kill'd through the ſtrongeſt Armour that was ever forg'd on an Prery flories ; 


Anvil z and Agathia tells .our Author, That Arrows ſhot by a certain Goth, of Arrows 
kill'd men through both a Target and a Corflet.I think this was much, but if you and Archers, 


think it not ſo, then hear what follows, If the Arrows ſhot by that dreadful 
Goth fell on Stones or on Rocks, they __ and broke them in pieces. If this 
be true, 1 wonder why the Gochs did not rather batter the Walls of Beſieged 
Towns with Bow and Arrow than with the Ram. But take another ſtory 
along with you, Procopius ſpeaks univerſally of the Archers of his time, thar 
their Arrows could not be reſiſted by either Target or Corflet, nor by both. 
To all this I anſwer, firſt, If what theſe Authors ſay be true, then the Ancients 
made all their Defenſive Arms in vain ; for joyn the reports of ſeveral Authors 
together, you may make this concluſion, That no Head-piece, no Target, no 
Back nor Breaſt, could reſiſt Arrows, Stones, nay, nor Swords. Secondly 
I ſay, If Arrows could not be reſiſted with well temper'd Iron or Steel, then it 
is purely impoſſible to make Armour Musket-proof ; and yet that this may be 
done, and was done in his own time, Zipſacs knew very well, and this, 1con- 
Ceive is argumentium 4d hominem. Ho I ſay, our Author ſhould have been 
aſham'd to be ſo credulous as to believe all he read in Hiſtorians, who, no doubt, 
had theſe tales told them in their own days at the corner of a Chimney, by 
ſome Thraſonical Souldiers, who either ſaid, they did theſe feats themſelyes, or 
avouch'd they ſaw them done by others. | 

2_—_ prefers the Sling (particularly that which is tyed to a Battoon ) to onr 
Hand-guns, or Bombards, as he calls them. ' The Stones or Lead caſt by thoſe 
Battoor-ſlings, did likewiſe ( as our Author avers) bteak thirough Corflets, 
Targets, and all manner of Armour : And here he crys loud, Nego, Nego, 


Lipfuu too 
credulous. 


The Battoon- 


Bombardis bus noft ris majorem vim eſſe poſſe, fortaſſe nec tantum: I deny, I deny, ſling. 


ſays he, that Hand-guns can have a greater force, perhaps not ſo great; he 
adds, excipio « Muſquetta que vocant: lexcept, ſays he, thoſe Guns which they 
call Muskets. This is all like the reſt of the ſtuff before. But yet he goes a greater 
length, and tells us gravely, That the Leaden Bullets thrown out of theſe Bat- 
toon-ſlings, were caſt with ſuch violent force that they melted by the way ; and 
to let us ſee he is in good earneſt, he offers to prove it by the Authority of 
both Philoſophers and Poets, as well as Hiſtorians. To the firſt, 1 ſay, if Se- 
eca (for he is the Philoſopher cited) had liv'd in Lipſacs his time he would haye 
alter'd his opinion, when he ſaw ( which Lpſi might have ſeen ten thouſand 
times if he had pleaſed) Bullets ſhot with an incomparable greater force than can 
be attributed to the Arm of Man, that is, by force of Fire (the viotenteſt Agent 
that nature hath,which melts any Lead ;z when he ſaw, 1 fay, thoſe Bullets batter, 
break,wound and kill, without being melted. The reaſon given by Sexeca and Li 
ſw« for the melting, is that the ſwift motion extenuates the air, that exteny- 
ated air becomes fire, and that fire melts the Lead. What foppery is this ? Is 
. there any motion ſwifter than that of a Bullet, ſhot from a Gun, and yer that 
motion (whoſe efficient cauſe is fire) melts not the Lead. It is ſtrange, that 

ipſacs ſhould have believed that which he read more than that which he ſaw. 
His next Authority is from Poets, and he cites four of them, that ſo he might 
convince us who are unbelievers, with the teſtimony of many Witneſſes. But 
our Author knows what is permitted to Poets, and what faith we owe them, 
Hear one of them. 
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Vegetius his 
authority 


Very queſti- 
onavle in this 


point, 


Lip{cs's ſmall 
eftzem of 
Artillery. 


- 


Non ſecus exarſi, quain cum balearica plumbum 
- Funda jacit, volat illud, & incandeſcit eundo 
| Et quos non habuit, ſub nubibus invenit ignes. 


This is ſo pretty a ſtory, that I think my ſelf oblig'd- to give you it in 


Engliſh, 


It burns, as doth a piece of Lead thar's caſt 
Out of a Sling, it melts, it flyes fo faſt ; 
For when it doth below the Welkine ſoar, 

It finds thoſe Fires which it had not before. 


Lipſu laughs and ſcofts at an Tralian Writer, whom he names not, for ſaying, 
T hart he believ'd the ſtrongeſt Arm that-ever was, could not throw a ſtone 
above forty paces, that could do any hart. I amnot of that Fraliar's opinion, 
and yet I do not believe with Lipſms, that a Slinger could hit a mark with a 
Stone (ix hundred real foot. He cites for this the Authority of Yegerizs, in the 
twenty third Chapter of his Second Book, where he ſays, That Sheaves of 
Corn or Graſs were ſet up for the Bow-men and Slingers at ſix hundred foot 
diſtance, as marks, which they hit often. I believe an Arrow may do it , but 
that a Batroon-ſlinger can do fo much, I ſay in our Authors own words, Iego, 
Nego. But I muſt tel] you, in this citation of oak Lipſis plays faſt and 
looſe ; he knows the firſt part of Yegetizs his aſlertion is very queſtionable, 
and that is concerning Bow-men, who, he ſays, were exercis'd by the Anci- 
ent Romans ;, for we find (as in another place | have obſerv'd) in other Authors, 
that till the time of the Emperours, none of the Romans handled a Bow, or 
any of their Allies either; nor can I find they were uſed by any who ſerv'd for 
them or with them, till after the Hanmbalick War': And if Yegetins hath err'd 
in the firſt part of his aſſertion, ( as I believe Lipſus knew he did )) why 
would the ſame Lipſacs offer to impoſe on our Faith, as to make us believe that 
Battoon-ſlingers ow lumps of Lead, and did miſchief with them at the di- 
ſtance of ſix hundred foot, eſpecially. when the Lead they caſt, was of one 
pound weight, as the ſame Yegetius ſays they were ? But let us ſuppoſe all to 
be true that Lipſms reports of the ſix hundred foot, yet it is moſt certain that 
Musketeers are able to wound, break, bruiſe,” and kill], before theſe Battoons 
{lingers come within diſtance to Caſt either Stones or pieces of Lead. 

_ Aﬀeer this, Lipſwes tells us very ſtoutly, That the noiſe of the Modern Can- 
non and Muskets terrifies none but Birds. He ſpeaks this like a Philoſopher, 
and one that ſate conſtantly in a Cell, and never either ſmelt Powder, or heard 
a Bullet fly. He avers, the Romans would not at all have troubled themſelyes 
with Ginz; but who will take Zipſius his word for that, when he reads in ſe- 
veral Hiſtories that they were appalPd, frighten'd, and chac'd out of the 
Field with Arms and Weapons not ſo terrible by half. And laſtly, he ſhows 
himſelf ſo much an Admirer'of a Sling, that he doth not at all wonder that 
David kill'd Goliab with one of them. Nor ſhall I wonder either, if Lzpſuus can 
allure me that the Gyants Helmet did not cover his fore-head ; but if it did, (as 
probably it did ) and that bis Head-piece was proportionable to the Coat of 


pavid az>0a Mail he had on his Body, ( as probably it was) then I ſhall ſay, David could 


Slinger, , 


cot kill him with Pebble-ſtones caſt out of a Sling, without a Miracle; for the 
Stone that could pierce ſuch a Head-piece, requir'd a greater force than Da- 
vid, and twenty of the ſtrongeſt Iſraelites were Maſters of ; and, no doubt,' it 

was aſliſted from above. . | | 
Upon this whole buſineſs of Arms, 1 think it was well for Zips, that he 
was taken up with more grave Studies, that could allow him no time to read 
Romances; forif the Authors of thoſe had but declared all the afts of Knight- 
errantry to have been done by the Ancient Romans, Lipfins had undoubtedly 
beliey'd them all-to be true ſtories. Let us hear what he ſays more, He finds 
our Modern Artillery good for nothing but for battering the Walls of Towns 
and Forts ; for in Battel, ſays he, any riſing ground, little Bank, or Breaſt- 
werk, being quickly caſt up, eludesall the hurt Artillery can do. He is ſo far 
in 
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in the right, that theſe helps (whereof he ſpeaks) are very good, if the Gene Lip/rs his 
ral who uſcth them ſtand ſtill, and only 'endeayours to keep his ground; but in Miſtake. 
day of Battel unleſs he advances, he ſhall not win rhe Field ; and it he ad- 
vances, he mult quit thoſe ſhelters ; and the ſuddener and quicker his march 
is, the leſs huct he, ſhall receive from the'Enemies Ordnance. - Bur I think ir is 
very fair, that Lipſius is fo, modeſt, that he doth not prefer the Ancicnt Cata- 
pults and Baliſts tro the Modern Artillery, and I wonder much he did 
,1t not. | 24 | 
' 1n the fourth place he brings Embattelling or Marſhalling Armies on the Fourthly 
Stage, and according to his cuſtome, prefets the Roman, yer doth nor tell us Embartclliars 
wherein the Modern is deficient ; and this is not to fair dealing as might have 
been expected from ſuch a man as Lipfics. But am only to trace himin his own 
iteps, and that which he ſaith on this ſubje&t amounts to this : He firſt ſays, 
he will let us ſee the Yelites fight, and retire; in whoſe room he marthals the 
Haſtati, they being weary, go back; to them ſucceed the Principes, who not 
prevalling, retirez then the T7i4riz, who are, faith he, the Yererans and the 
Chicſtains, take the work in hand, and they cannot but proſper : yet he who 
wrote this, cannot but know for'all this, that both the Roman Velites, their 
Haſtati, Principes and Triaris, have been beat out of the Field oftner than once. 
All theſe things have been already ſufficiently ſpoke of. But 1 wonder who 
could tell Lipfues that- Modern Generals have nor their Reſerves, as well as the 
' Romans had; ſure in his ownTtime, ifhe had but enquir'd after it, he might have 
learn'd that the Duke of Ava, and Prince of Parma, divided their Armies into 
Van, Battel, and Rear ; and what were the* Romarn three fold Batallions bur 
the ſame; and ſince Lipſis his time, if great Captains, for good reaſons, have 
thought they could do their buſineIFbetrer with one Reſerve. than with two z 
I'ſuppoſe, Lipſms, if he were alive, might acquieſce to-it, and not examine 
their reaſons why they do.not tye themſflves to the- Rowan method. But the 
Jeſt is, Lipſas will have a Retreat from one-Body to the ſecond, and from A ridiculous 
that to the third, to bea great ſecret 5 "Magnum arcanum, he calls it. This myſtery. 
night be a ſecret to-him, and. thoſe of his profeſſion, but to no Souldiers 3 and 
yet he hath the vanity to defire all Generals'( Duces he calls'them ) ro conſider 
well of his ſecret; but, 1 ſuppoſe, few 'of them need thank him for revealing 
ſuch ſecrets. In the next place, He crys up the Roman manner of Embattelling, for 
placing, ſays he, their Cavalry on the Wirigs or Horns, that their Foot ſhould 
not be ſurrounded, nor their Battel out-wing'd. - What folly was this in him, 7; his in- 
to appropriate that to the. Romans, which was' an ordinary cuſtome with other advertency. 
Ancients, it may be, before Rome was a City. And it is ſtrange he did not 
know that it was the cuſtome of ai} Artnies; ſince the downtal of the Roman 
Empire. But muſt come nearer him, and ſay, That this was a defeCt very 
oft in the Roman Militia, to marſhal their Armies fo tha: it could not fave 
them from being ſurrounded by a numerous Enemy, in regard they: drew up 
ſo many Bodies one behind another ; and thoſe Bodies were marſhall'd ſo deep 
in File, that their Armies could not ( eſpecially Conſular Armies ) have a large 
Front.; the beſt means in a Champaign, ( where there are no advantages of 
Hills, Rivers,. Ditches, or Marſhes to be expetted) to ſave an Army from be- 
ing out-wing'd, When Lipſa«s wrote this, it ſeems he forgot that at Canne, BY 
the Roma Horſe did ſo little hinder the Foot to be ſurrounded, that the not Pefefsinthe 
adverting to it, loſt them the day ; for Aſdrubal haying beaten «Anus on the ,., orgmbat- 
Right Wing, . fell on the Rear of the Legions, while: they fought in Front celling, | 
with Haznibal his Foot ; and routed them. And if Lipſavs diſtruſt- Livy in this 
relation, let him look oa the firſt Book of his own: Polybius, and there he will 
find, That Xantippus the Lacedemonian, with an Army 'of Carthaginians, ( who 
had been often beaten and baffled before and a few- Mercenary Laconians, 
routed the Roman Army {pits the Conſul Regulus was taken) only by. out- 
winging.it, and fallingon the Rear of their Infantry, by which ( ſays the Au- 


thor ) cagebathr fatta anverſione, cunt its dimicare He was forced by facing to 
the Rear to fight with thei, that is, witti k e Carthaginians. T1 ©» 

Fifthly, and laſtly, he compares the Antient (ſuppoſe ſtill Roman) and Mo- —_ in 
dern Militiarin their Diſcipline. And this he dividevinto three parts, (Duties, Poe.” 
Exerciſes, and Laws. I fhiall trace him in all the three;- / And firſt, he ſubdivides yjqes imo 


Pe 


Duties three. 
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Firſt, Durics, Duties into three; theſe are, Private Services to Officers, Watches, arid pyb- 


ſubdivided, 
Private (er- 
viets, 


Watches, 


Rounds. 


A groſs mi- 
ſtake of Lipſes 
1s. 


Publick 
works. 


A Souldier 1s 
oblip'd ro 

work for his 
own ſafery. 


lick Works. As to the firſt, he ſays, Private Services to Supe riours a i- 
ther ceas'd, or are voluntary. Heis right, they are voluntary z yet no Soul- 
dier now will refuſe to do any honeſt ſervice to his Captain, or any Officer 
either above or under him z and Zipſas knows the Romar Souldiers were no 
Slaves, and why ſhould Chriſtian Souldiers be Slaves? As to the ſecond part 
of Duties, which is Watch and Guard, he confeſſeth, there is ſome 'ſhow of 
them in the Modern Militia not to be contemned ; for ſo] interpret his words, 
wh.ch are, aliqua, nec improba, apud nos ſpecies. But he adds, Credo tamen ali- 
qua mehora ac tutiora olim. fuafſe : But | believe, ſays he, that of old ſome things in 
Watches were better and jurer ; yet I am not obliged to make his belief the 
ground of my faith, to believe any ſuch thing, And though he tells us nor 
wherein our Modern Guards are defeCive, yet he ſeems to hint at the Teſ-., or 
Word, at the ſtations before Ports, at the Rounds, and at the diviſionof the 
Vigils, To all which Lanſwer thus: The Modern Words or Signs ( when it 


is needful) are given and received with as much ſecrecy and cantion, and with 


a great deal of leſs trouble than the Ancient Tefſera was. Our Rounds in the 
night, and viſiting the Guards in the day time, are as frequent and as orderly ; 
and the neglect of either them or the Guards, as ſeverely puniſh'd as among 
either the Romans or the Grecians. But he ſays, one man ſtanding now at a Port 
is thought a ſufficient Guard for itz truly, 1 ſay, he who thinks fo is a very in- 
lufficient Souldier z nor can I imagine that ever .our Author ſaw in his own 
Countrey (which in his time was the Stage of Mars ) a Port guarded only with 
a Sentinel. It hath been his groſs miſtake, for that Sentinel which he took to 
be the Guard, ſtood there to challenge Strangers, and upon occaſion to call 
out the Corporal or whole Watch, who were within a Houſe builded and ap- 
pointed for them, commonly called-a Court of Guard. As to the Vigils, we 
have ſometimes Double Sentinels, none whereof ſleeps, none whereof ſits ; 
and if there is but one Sentinel, yet he _ viſited not only by the Rounds, 
but frequently by the Corporal or other Officers, will keep .as good, if not 
better Watch, than four Romans on one Poſt, whereof only one ſtood and 
watch'd,the other threelay and flept; and were viſited only by the Crcitors,and 
not at all by their own Commanders. I know not what he means by the Diviſion 
of the Vigils, for certainly a Clock, a Paſſelunt, or a Sand-glaſs can divide the 
hours, and meaſure the night, as well as a Reman Water-glaſs. 

The third kind of Duties, which Souldiers are bound to pay, are Publick 
Works; and here you may be ſure he will prefer the Remar Souldiers for their 
wonderful fatigue, to all our Modern Souldiery. And fo he may, but will 
not ſuffer him to calumniate us, and. charge us with more idleneſs and floth 
than we are guilty of: For firſt, he ayers, That all publick works are altoge- 
ther omitted ; he ſays, Souldiers will not lay their hands to a Spade or to a 
Mattock : They cry out, ſays he, It is a ſhame for a Souldier to meddle with 
theſe, let others be imployed for ſuch ſervices. 1t is true, ſuch words have 
been heard, but very ſoon compeſced. And 1 verily believe, LZipfms had ſuch 
an animoſity againſt the Modern Militia, that he never either convers'd with 
Modern Armies, or endeavour'd to learn their cuſtomes,z otherwiſe he might 
have ſeen the contrary of thoſe things he wrote, even at that time when he 
wrote them. It is a generally receiv'd Maxime, for any thing I know, in all our 
Modern Armies, That a Souldier is bound to work any thing that can make for 
his own Defence; and under that notion, he muſt not refuſe to work in Ap. 
proaches before Towns, to make up Breaches, Retrenchments, and Coun- 
ter-mures within Towns, and to make Sconces, Redouts, and Baſtions, for 
the Fortification of Camps and Leaguers. If our Author had gone to Holland 
with the Duke of Alva, he had ſeen his Souldiers work all theſe at the Sieges 
of Harlem and Leyden; or nearer to his own Town of Lowvuaine, he might have 
ſeen the Prince of Parme's men work laboriouſly at the Sieges of Garr, b 
and many other places gz or if he had made a ſtep with that Prince over to 
France, in his two thither, he . would have ſeen his Souldiers refuſe 
none of thoſe works 1 have ſpoke of. Nay, I will tell him that, which will 
make him inexcuſable, either for Ignorance or Malice, when he wrote this. 
The Spaniſh Souldiers ( and Lipfius was the King of Spain's Subject ) —_ it a 
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diſgrace for them to ſuffer Pioneers to work in the Approaches, they would Cuſtome of 
do it themſelves; nor would they take Money for their work, for they ſaid 5944, Soul-, 


They receiv'd the Kings pay for thar, as wellas for fighting ; their cultome was 
to dig in the Approaches with a Helmet and Back-piece,. but nothing on their 
Brealts and Bellies, becauſe when they bow'd their Bodies to work, only their 
Heads and Backs were in danger. But if a Prince or a General can eaſe his 
Souldiers, by the aſliſtance of Countrey people aud Pioneers, will it nct be well 
done ? Will they not be the more fis, and the more ready to fight? I ſuppoſe 
they will, Did not Ceſar's Legate, at the Siege of Marſeilles, make the Country 
Clowns cut down Trees, bring them to his Camp, and help him in many other 
Drudperies ; let him read Ceſar's Commentaries, and he will find he did fo. 


diers 80ycar 


Among thoſe Publick Works he reckons Encamping, and ſo he may juſtly Encampiog. 


do. And here. he fiercely chargeth the men of the Modern Militia with the 
neglect of both the parts of Encamping, thoſe are, Caſtramertation and Forti- 
fication ; and he doth itina very few words, Aperte conſidemus, & ſine terto 
ordine ;" we ſit down, ſays he, in our Camps open, and without any regular or- 
der. I ſhould think that he who wrote this, either was never in a Modern Camp, 


or did not at all take heed to it. The ſeveral quarters are as orderly divided Caſttametati- 
as ever they were with his Romans; for proving which | refer you to my Dif- 92 


courſe of Modern Caſtrametation ; neither-will you find fo many defetts in ir, 
as I have obſerved to be in the Roman, even as it is deſcrib'd by Polybins, Ter- 
duzz5, Preiſſac, Steuechins, and by Lipſms himſelf. As to the Fortificatioa of 
the Camp, he ſays, we uſe none, except it be a Waggonburg, or Sconce of 


Waggons, whereof I ſpoke formerly, and which he in barbarous Latin ow 


Carrago. T ſhall here repeat ſomething (for clearing this matter) of what I ſpok 


in another place. - Our Modern Generals hold it to be exceeding troubleſome, Of the Forri- 
and not at all neceſſary, to fortifie their Camps every night, when no Enemy fication of the 
is near them: And when one is near, if they reſolve to fight, they ſtand all <P» 


night ina fighting poſture ; if they do not refolve to. fight, they either retire, 
or they fortifie. If an Army be to ſtay for one night or two, Generals chuſe 
ſome high or cloſe piece of ground for Encamping, after the Grecian cuſtome; 
and whereit is deficient, they help it by ſome artificial works, or with ſuch a 
Carrago as Lipſms ſpeaks of. And I pray you, what neceſlity for fortifying a 
Leaguer every night, where there is no danger ? what good doth it, nay, how 
much hurt doth it ? To make Souldiers work the half of the night to fortific 
that Camp ( when youare in no danger) which you are to leave the next Gay 
betimes. Is this any thing elſe but to give your Souldiers a needleſs fatigue ? 
Hath Zipſos never read it, That the juſt man is merciful even to his Beaſt ? Bur 


in this Diſcourſe our Anthor is yery injurious to thoſe great Captains who were th of ther 
coetaneous with him, who were very expert in that point of War, and uſed it ordinary in | 
more than hath been praiſed fince. . Let any peruſe the Hiſtories of his time, Zip/ius his 


theywill find, that _ their Sie 
_ Camps were excellently well fortified with a double Circumvallation, one againſt 
the Beſieged place, and another againſt thoſe without who would attempt ro re- 
lieve it. If Zipfas had liv'd ſome years longer than | ſuppoſe he did, he would 
have recanted, when he ſaw Spinola's Siege of Breda 1n the year 1625. for there 
he might have ſeen ſtranger works than ever any he read of ; and with which 
Ceſar's Circumyallations either when he beſieg'd Aleſis, or when he offer'd to 
beliege Pompey's Army at Dirrachinm, could not compare. For here at Breda, the 
Spaniſh outward or exteriour Entrenchment againſt the Prince of Orange and all 
his Abettors, was of fifty two miles circumference, and the inner or interiour 
againſt the Town, of ſixteen. In both which were reckon'd (beſide the Fortifi- 
_ cation of ſome Villages, for ſecuring Convoys) above three hundred and ſixty 
Forts, Batteries, Sconces and Redouts;, fo that he who writes the particular 
Hiſtory of ttat fatnous Siepe, hath reafon to ſay, That there was ſuch a Laby- 
rinth of Fortifications there , that none but thoſe who ſaw them will have 
faith enough to believe it. | w 
Our Authoxr tells us here, what a great benefit it was to the Romans, to have 
a Camp to which they ang retire after a Battel. But he might have learned, 
that the or Captains of the Modern Militia propoſe to themſelves no advan- 
tage by theſe Retreats, juſtly fearing their Souldiers may retire before go >! 
| al 


es (which were many and frequent ) all their 


time, 
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wonderful 
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halt time, or before they get order for it. And if Lipfies bad been pleas'd he 
might have remember'd that his own Romans made ſometimes very bad ule of 


retiring to their Camp: As when they run to it from their Enemy 1n their 
Mutiny againſt Appins Clandius, and ar other times too; as I bave obſerved 


in my firſt Chapter of the Roman Art of War, Nay, ſome of their Conſuls, 
appichending the danger of it, took away all pollibiliry of retiring to the 
Camp. Take a few Inſtances. One of the Fabiz, a DiCftator being to hght 
with the Samnites, caſt down his Entrenckment, burnt his Tents, fought, and 
gain'd the Victory , as you may ſee it in Livy's Ninth Book. Ar Ciminia, ano. 


ther Fabius cauſed his Drudges in the night-time ro caſt down his Ramparts 


Exerciſes. ; 


Miltary 
Laws. 


Pedanrick'Tn- 
ſolence. 


and fill up the Ditch, while he marſbal'd his Army, wherewith he march'd' 
Gut, ind fought next morning with Succets. Cato the elder being to fight with 
the Spaniards, led his Army in the night-time a great circuit, even behind the 
Enemies Camp, and next morning did ſhew his Souldiers where they were, 
1emonſtrated to them what they had to do, and that there was an impoſſibility 
to get back ro their own Camp, but over the Bellies of their Enemies; they 
iought and got the Victory. Theſe great Roman Captains, you ſee, were not of 
Lipfms his Judgement. But further, the Reman Senate imputed the loſs of 
Carne to the Retreat of their Arniy to the Camp, and accordingly puniſh'd all 
that were taken in the Camp, for that Retreat. And beſides that, take two 
Other Inſtances of the hurt their Retreats to their Camps were like todo: The 
Conſul Arr:lizes, fighting againſt the 'Samnites, ſaw his Foot fly ſhamefully, he 
inſtantly order'd ſome of his Cavalry to get between them and the Camp, and 
by meer force drive them back ; this was done by the Horſe, and the Roman 
Foot defperately turning head, gain'd- the day ; fee Livy's Ninth Book. Ar 
that great Battel which Lucius Scipio fought with Antiochus, the Left Wing of 
the Roman Foot being inditterently well ſecur'd by a River, the Conſul made his 
Left Wing of Horſe the weaker; which Arntiochus perceiving, cauſed a brisk 
charge to be given on the Horſe, and. ropted them z and immediately fell on 
the left Flank of the Foot, who not enduring it, fled toward the Camp ; but the 
Tribune who was left for the defence of it, iſſued with his Cohorts, and forced 
the flying Legions to face about ; . which they. doing, fought wel), and gain'd 
the day. If this Tribune had-let them enter the Camp, as he might, by Z:-' 
ſius's conſent, have done; in all probability, the reſt of the Legions had left 
the Field, which, no doubt, had given Artiochus the Soveraignty of the greateſt 
part of Aſia. F224 | 

 Lipſms hath kept us long in-the.compariſon of the firſt part of Diſcipline, 
which conſiſts of Duties 5 now ke comesto the ſecond part, which is compos'd 
( as he will have it) of Trainings and Exerciſings ; theſe, he ſays, in the 
Modern Diſcipline are wholly omitted and negleCted. In anſwer ro which, I ſay, 
I have ſpoke of great and very great negle&s in this point of the Military Arc 
in the later times : But I cannot, 1 dare not, I will not þclieve our Author, that 


they were either neglefted or omitted in his days, vnlebs I give the lye to all 


"the Hiſtories of thoſe times, which witneſs, That Flanders and Hollazd, the 


firſt for the King of Spain, the ſecond for the Eſtates of the United Provinces, 
were the Military Schools where moſt of the Youth of Europe did learn all their 
Military Exerciſes. > 

Laſtly, he makes the third part of the Diſcipline of War to conſiſt in Military 
Laws. And truly, if all be true he ſays, he needs make no compariſon in this point 
between the Ancient and Modern Militia ; for he avers we have no Laws at all,or 
very few; or if any at all, they are made in vain, as being never put in execution. 
Here he aſſumes to himſelf to ſpeak what he pleaſeth to the diſgrace of Chriſtian 
Souldiers, and very little to his own reputation. - Liſten a little to his words : 
«© Adeſte mei Duces, date veſtras Leges: Quid muſſatis ?. An nulla? Anpauce ? Ille ipſe 
©« gue ſunt, irrite &pro mls: Profetto ita vivitur, libido pro lege eſt, Turiſque lo- 
& cum ſibs vindicat enſis. ' Furta quis hodie punit ? Imo, quis Raptus, CF Cedes ? Stu- 
* pra & Adulteria inter facinora Militaria cenſentur, & qua poſcant aliquam (oro- 
« 2am. Take it in Engliſh: © Come hither, ſays he, you Captains, and give me 
<« your Military Laws, that I may examine them, and compare them with thoſe 
© of the Romans : Why do you whiſper? Have you none ? Or have you but a 


« few? Yea, theſe few are made in yain, and fignifie nothing : you live gt 
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«if your Luſt were your Law, and that your Sword ufurps the place of Juſtice. 
« Who is it this day that puniſheth Thefrs * who is it that puniſheth 
© Robheries, Rapes, and Murthers * Whoredomes and Adulteries are 
& accounted Military gallantries, and ſuch as deſerve the reward of 
« ſome Crcwn. Aﬀſuredly, if -all this be true, it muſt be granted , 
Lipſis hath reaſon enough to cry down the Modern Diſcipline. But before 
you believe, that Armies either were in his time, or have been ſince ſo Lawleſs 
and void of Diſcipline, I ſhall deſire you ro examine Hiſtory, and daily pra- 
&tice ; and then 1 doubt not but you will find this Author of ours was not always 
guided by exact truth in his aſſertions. Too many crimes have been, and ate 
committed daily in our Armies, and ſo it was among the Romans too. Too 
many of them paſs unpuniſh'd by the miſunderſtanding of great Commanders, 
and the carelefneſs and neglect of Inferiour Officers ; and fo it was among the 
Romans too. Nor dare Lepſaes ſay that all crimes were puniſh'd among therfi, a 
no, even in their ſevereſt times. . Theſe faults mention'd by him, as Thefts, Rob- cs 
b-ries, Murthers, Whoredomes and Adulteries, are punifh'd as ſeverely now, niſh'd both 
as when. Rome was in her growing condition, and then ſhe was in her pureſt now and of 
times. Nor can Lipſis, or any for him, produce more ſeyere Laws of War 94 
among his Ancient Romans, than Military conſtitutions were in his time, and 
yet are under moſt European Princes and States, as you may ſee in my Diſcourſe 
of the Modern Laws of War ; nor were puniſhments more frequerit in their 
Armies, or more ſevere than in ours at this day, as you may likewiſe ſee in 
my diſcourſe of Puniſhments and Rewards. And indeed , thoſe Murinies 
which fell out in the Spaniſh Armies , after the Duke of Parma's Death , 
and ſome before ir, were infamous and inexcuſablez yet no worſe, nor ſo Q 
bad by half, as many were among the Romazs ; ſome whereof you may re- 
member I have obſerved in another place. 
Our Author, in the cloſe of his Compariſen joyns with Yegerixs, and crys Todepoſite 
up the Roman cuſtome, in cauſirig the Roman Souldiers to depolite at their Co- half pay is 
Jours the half of their Pay, to be a ſtock to them after they had obtain'd their now ridicu- ; 
Dimiſſions. 1 think indeed, the cuſtome and inſtitution was good and com- 19u% 
mendable enough ; but it is ridiculous to propole the imitation of-it now, 
when for moſt part, Princes and States detain (without the conſent of the Soul- 
diers) in their own hand, ſome the half, ſome the third part, and ſome two 
parts of three of both Officers and Souldiers Wages ; ſome Proviant-bread, 
and now and then a bit of Cheeſe being deduced. 
To conclude, upon the whole matter of this Compariſon, 7aſtus Lipſues 
hath ſhown himſelf a good Antiquary, well travell'd abroad, but to be Pere- 
grinus domi; a great ſtranger at home. And ſoltake my leave of him. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Whether the profeſſion of a Souldier be lawful. 


AR being the ſubje& of my Military Diſcourſes, and therein I being 
neceſlitated to ſpeak frequently of Souldiers z becauſe without thoſe, 

who either truly have, or profeſs to have skill in Military affairs, War cannor 
be managed, it will be fit to enquire, Whether the profeſſion of a Souldier be 
lawful; that is, Whether it have any warrant in either Divine or Humane 
Law, or (which is the ſame) if it be againſt any of them. 1 do not here intend 
to queſtion the lawfulneſs of War , for having ſpoke ſomething of that, I 
ſhall rake it for granted, that War grounded on juſtifiable cauſes, is lawful. 
Nor do I make it a queſtion, Whether SubjeCts. that are able to bear Arms, 
are bound to ſerve their Princes in the Wars, as Souldiers.. But the Quzre 
ſhall be, Whether it be lawful to make a trade of Souldiery ; that is, to learn 
no other Art, either Liberal or Mechanical, except to ſerve in the Wars for 
Pay, and thereby to gain a livelihood. The affirmative whereof I maintain, 
my opinion beipg grounded on the reaſons mention'd in this following dif 
courſe. But firſt to ſhun cavilling, I ſhall eaſily grant, that it were much more 
commendable to learn ſome other Art, that when a lawfal War is at an end, 
thoſe who have ſerv'd invit, may work with their hands (asthe Apoſtle ſays ) 
and ſo get their livelihood, than to rove from Country to Country to look for 
imployment in foreign Wars. And without all doubt, many of thoſe who do ſo, 
cannot but be ſubjeC&t to very uncharitable thoughts, and unlawful deſires ; for 


whereas not only Chriſtians, but all men, even as men, ſhould deſire and pray 


for Peace, as the greateſt Earthly bleſſing mortals can enjoy; thoſe who know 
not how to get a livelihood in tirne of Peace, long for War, and wiſh and pray 
for it; which cannot be done without great fin both againſt God and Humane 
Society. But I anſwer, all this is by accident, it is but the wickedneſs of the 
Souldier, not the profeſſion of Souldiery, that makes him pray for War ; for 
pious and morally honeſt Souldiers in time of Peace may put themſelves in Do- 
meſtick ſervice,of either Gentlemen or Country Farmers, and ſo earn their bread, 
till they have a fair callto follow the Wars * But truly their condition for moſt 
part is very deplorable, for when they become lame or ſo old that they can ſerve 
no longer in the Wars,they are good for nothing but Hoſpitals; and becauſe few 
of them can get into any of theſe, the reſt muſt be contented to beg, as Troops 
of them do oyer all Chriſtendome. In ſeveral great Towns of Germany | have 
ſeen Captains begging alms, and at Bruxels and Antwerp I have known thoſe 
who could teſtifie by their Paſles, they had been Lieutenant- Colonels and Ma- 
jors ; much more others of a lower degree begging Charity in the Streets. 

But I find nothing that occurs to my memory, either in the Old or New 
Teſtament, that diſchargeth the profeſſion of Souldiery, that is, to ſerve for 
Pay in the Wars, whether theſe Souldiers have learn'd any other trade or not ; 
yea, on the contrary, there be ſeveral paſſages that confirm me in my opinion. 
I ſhall not inſtance Abner, Foab, Amaſa, Benajah, and others, who were meer 
Souldiers, and manag'd the Wars of Saxl, Iſhboſheth, David and Solemwn; for 
it may betold me, theſe were Gentlemen, who had Eſtates, and needed learn 
no other Trade : butlI ſhall ſay, That Jephte had no Eſtate, having been ba- 
niſh'd from his patrimony by his Brethren, becauſe he was a Baſtard : He, [ 
ſay, knew no other trade bur Souldiery, and thereby maintain'd himſelf and his 
followers, and in the Land of Tob he learn'd and prattis'd bis Art of Souldic- 
ry, ſo happily againſt the Enemies of Gods people ( for ſo Deodat: interprets 
it) that his Countrey-men by a ſolemn Embaſlie, invited bim to be their Captain 


+ General againſt the Ammonites, which he accepted, and wrovght their delive- 
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rance. Here have you a Souldier, who knew no other Art or profeſſion but 
that of Souldiery, approved of by the Lord, and elefted by him and the people 
at 24iſpa, to fightthe Lords Bartels againſt the Enemies of his people ; and 
this very Souldier is reckon'd among the ele and faithful, by the Author of 
the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Chap. 2. v. 32. In the Goſpel we read that the 
Souldiers ask'd the Baptiſt what they ſhould do to he ſav'd: Be contented with 
your wages, faid he, aud do violence to no man. Here he bids them not learn other 
trades, and I am bound to believe, that moſt of thoſe who askK'd him 
the queſtion, if not all of them, were Romans, who knew no other liveli- 
hood but to be Souldiers, and were then quarter'd in Judea, to keep the Jews 
under the ſubje&tion of rhe Roway Emperours ; and whether this was a lawful 
_ employment or not, ſhall be ſpoke to hereafter. The Apoſtle Pax! moves the 
queſtion, Who goesto War on his own charges ? meaning none is bound to do 
it. Hence it will follow, that a Souldier may ſerve for wages; or it any will 
ſerve without wages, as ſome Volunteers do, it is not forbidden them ; how- 
ever in theſe two places, nothing being ſpoke againſt the profeſſion of Souldiery, 
| may ſafely conclude, that the profeſſion of a Souldier, without any other 
trade, is aiiow?d and authoriz'd by thoſe two great Saints. Our bleſſed Lord 
bore witneſs, That the Centurion who ſaid he was not worthy that our Saviour 
ſhould come under his roof, had more Faith than he had found in Iſrael; and 
} make no doubt, but if the profeſſion of Souldiery had been unlawful, he 
would have bid him learn ſome other Art wherewith to gain his livelihood. 
The like may be ſaid of that Centurion, who ſent to Foppa for St. Peter to come 
to Ceſarea;, for we find not that the Apoſtle, when he inſtructed that Captain 
and his Friends of the means of their Salvatioh, gave him either advice of 
command to learn any other trade than that of Souldiery ; and it may not of- 
ly be probably conjeCrured, but aſſerted, that theſe two Centfurions had learn'd nd 
other trade but that of Souldiery ; as much may be ſaid of a third Centurion,who 
<onfeſs'd our Saviour to be the Son of God, even when he ſaw him fuffer on the + 
Croſs as a Man, who, as Church Hiſtories mention, dyed a Martyr for the 
Chriſtian Faith. | 0 Uh bn 
Theſe of whom I ſpeak, who know no Art or way of livelihood but by the = 
trade of Souldiery, are ordinarily called, Soaldiers of Fortyne , though moſt of 
them might rather be calld the Sons of 24sfortune. ' From what I have ſaid, this 
argument may be fram'd, that That Profeſſion, Art, or Trade, that is neither 
directly, indirectly, or conſequentially condemned by any Divine Law or Ordi- 
dinance, mention'd in Holy Scripture, is in it ſelf lawful ; but the Profeſſion 
or Art of Souldiery, without any relation to any other Art, is neither direCt= 
ly, indire&ly, nor conſequentially diſcharged in Scripture : Ergo, the profeſſion 
of mcer Souldiery is lawful. If it be objected here, That the Apoſtle writing 
to the Corinthians, orders every man that would eat, to work with his hands : 
1 anſwer firſt, That the Corinthians being a people conquer'd by the Romans, 
were not permitted to be Souldiersz and next, if the command be generalfor 
all Nations, and in all Ages, ther> Souldiers are included,' for they work with 
their hands, and very oft a bloody work. And if no Divine Law be againft 
this profeſſion, as little can it be alledged, That any poſitive Law of man hath 
forbid it; and daily experience teaches us, That all Princes and States make 
uſe of men who know no other trade but that of Souldiery ; which they could 
not do without ſin, if that profeſſion were unlawful'in it ſelf. Nay, 1 have 
known the time, thirty years ago, when I ſery'd in Germany, That Princes and 
States, though they beſtow'd Levy-fhoney very plentifully, . could not get balf 
ſo many of that profeſſion as they deſired ; and at this very time when write 
this, thoſe European Princes who are hot in War with others, cannot get men 
enough of that trade;and yet I ſhall eaſily grant,they get more than they pay well. 
But Hugh de Grot, commonly call'd Grotizs, a very learned and grave Au- Ggrg6gus's opt. 
thor, towards the end of the Twenty fifth Chapter of his Second Book De Fre nion exami« | 
Belli ac Pacis, is a heavy Enemy to the trade of Souldiery z for there he fays, Md. 
Iullum vite genus eſt improbius, quam eorum, qui ſine coſe reſpeiu, mercede con- 
daft, militant : No kind of life (ſays he) is ſo godleſs as of thoſe, who with- 
out regard to the cauſe, fight for wages; and he ſubjoyns, Er quibus ib; fas, nbi 
plurima merces : And with whom it is a Rule, That War is moſt lawful, where 
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the Seven United Provinces, comimenc'd their War againſt the King of Spain, 
GT ; they 


preareft Pay is to begot. For anſwer, What if 1 grant all this, it will make 
juſt nothing againſt my aſſertion: The abuſe of a thing cannot make the thing 
unlawful; Tihall.confeſs it is ſo as heſays, with very many Sovldiers, who have 
another falfe Maxime (which De Gyor mentions not) and that is, It is all one with 
them whom they ſerve, fo they ſerve faithfully. Theſe are great faults in too 
many Souldiers, but all Souldiers not being guilty of them, all ſhould not be 
charged with them ; nor ſhould the profeſſion ſuffer for the fault of ſome of its 
profeſſors. De Grot would have taken it unkindly, if I ſhould have argued 
thus with him, No ſuch a Godleſs kind of life, as of thoſe, who without any 
regard to the juſtice of the cauſe, embrace the quarrels, though never ſo un- 
jul, of ſuch Clients who are beſt able to reward them ; for though this be true 


a ſin in an Advocate to plead for a Feein a Clients cauſe, which he knows to 
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Lam: of the opinion, it De Grot had writ thus when his Maſters, the Eſtates of 
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they would have given him but very forry thanks for ſuch doftrinez for they 
ſtood then in great need of men, ( as perhaps they do this very day ) and whe. 
ther their quarrel with Phzl;p the Second ( who undoubtedly was their Sove- 
raign one way or other ) was juſt or unjuſt, was ſtrongly debated among the 
wileſt States-men, Politicians, Divines, and Lawyers in all Exrope, and there- 
fore could not be diſcerned by every dull and block-headed Souldier; it was 
enough for them to believe what their Maſters ſaid, That the cauſe was juſt 
and therefore very lawful for them to ſerve for wages: And if thoſe Eſtates 


had no: begun the War, till all thoſe who ſery'd'them, whoſe only trade was. 


Souldiery, had been ſatisfied in their Judgements and Conſciences concerning 
_ the juſtice of the War, I dare affirm they had never been either Free or Sove- 
raign Eſtates. 

W hat Judgement ſhall we make of all the Civil Wars of Germany, France, 
and Great Britain ? certainly the cauſe of both parties could not be juſt z and 
| yer, nodoubr, all or moſt of each party thought their own cauſe the molit juſt, 


and the only jult cauſe; ſhall we therefore caſt all, whoſe quarrel was moſt un. - 


juſt, into the ever-burning flames of Hell? God forbid : Ignorance was the 
greateſt ſin of moſt of them ; though it may be feared, many of the Leaders of 
the faction ſinn'd againſt Conſcience and Judgement. The late King of Sueder, 
Charles Guſtavus, invaded Poland inthe year 1655. examine the matter rightly, it 
was a moſt perfect breach of the twenty ſix years Truce, concluded and ſworn in 
the year 1635. there being yet ſix years torun; but the poverty of the Suedijh 
Court, of the Grandees, and General perſons, concurring with the unlimited 
Ambition of that Martial King, trod upon all bonds of Equity, Law, and Ju- 
ſtice, and carried on that Invaſion ; and that Kings Manifeſto (though the 
pooreſt that ever was publiſhed) was ſo gilded over with ſeeming reaſons 
for the juſtification of his Arms, that thouſands not piercing further than the 
external pretences, were fool'd into a belief that the cauſe was juſt, and were 
content to ſerye him for pay. What Court of Juſtice can condemn thoſe In- 
nocents for ſin; yet if De Grot preſided in it, they would be condemn'd to the 
"Gallows, and perhaps worſe, as fedifragous and perjur'd, Breakers of the 
Laws of Nations, Robbers and Thieves. | 

It is a queſtion, Whether thoſe Souldiers who made their addreſs to Joby the 
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Baptiſt ſerv'd in ajuſt and lawful War or not ? For my part, I think they did pf. 


not; yet they ſerv'd their Maſter, the Roman Emperour, for pay, and thought 


the cauſe juſt, which Iam confident, juſtified their ſervice in an ill cauſe; other. | 


wiſe the Bapriſ# was oblig'd to tell them their quarrel was unjuſt, and if they 
continued in that ſervice, they ſinn'd damnably ; but he rather encourag'd them 
to ſerve ſtill, and be content with their pay, and wrong no man. Grotizs would 
have handled them more roughly. That the cauſe wherein they ſery'd was 
unjuſt and unlawful, 1 demonſtrate thus ; Whether Pompey and Crafſus made 
War in the name of the Roman Senate, againſt the Fews, juſtly and lawfully, 
ſhall not be rhe debate, though I think they did not; but whether that War 
was juſt or not, Julius Ceſar uſurping the State, alter'd the caſe ; for as he had 
no juſt right to the Soyeraignty of Rome ;, fo he had as little to Fudea: After his 
death, the Senate and People of Rome reſumes the Soveraignty ;, but kept it nor 
long; for it was ſoon taken from them by Ofavius, Antony and Lepidie, and 
ſo reduc'd to a Triumvirate : Antony and Oltavius quickly robb'd Lepidns of his 
third, and fo divided the Empire into two parts, each of them ulurpidg the 
Soveraignty of his own ſhare, to which neither of them had either juſt title or 
claim. While theſe two Brothers-in-law remained Friends, Antony gave the 
Kingdom of Fadea to Herod the Idumean, in whoſe Revgn our Bleſſed Lord was 
born. Herod's Title was very weak, for Antony himſelf had no juſt title to 
Zudea: and Qui non habet, non poteſt dare : He who hath not cannot give. - But 
' Antony is beaten, and kills himſelf, and Auguſtus remains the ſole Uſurper of 
the whole Roman Empire : He by his uſurped power confirms Herod in a _King- 
dome, to which neither the one nor the other had a juſt title. AHerod the Great 
dyes, and his Son Archelaus, by Auguſtas his permiſſion, ſucceeds, who could 
have no better title than his graceleſs Father had; upon his miſdemeanours, 
Aliiguſtus baniſhes him, and reduces "= Kingdom of Fudea to a Province, gi- 
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ving a T&rarchy to Herod Artipas, who beheaded the Baptiſt. All this power 


did Augnſtus uſurp, the true Soveraignty of all theſe Countreys belonging not 
to him, but to the Senate of Rome, it it belong d to the Romans at all, Augu- 
ſtus dyes, and leaves Tiberins his adopted Son, to be Succeſlor to his ill-gor 
Empire : Twberis proves A Tyrant, atroque moco, ſine titulo, © exercitio, He 
wanted a juſt claim, becauſe he who gave it him, wanted one himlelf : But 75- 
berius was wiſe enough to know,that Quomodo aliquid acquiritur,codem mode tenetur ;, 
By what meansa thing is acquir'd, by thoſe ſame means it is kept : And therefore 
what his Predeceſlor had gain'd with his Sword, he reſolves to maintain with the 
ſame, and therefore kept Judes Garrilon'd with Souldiers. lo the fifteenth 
year of his Cruel and Tyrannical Reign, abour the time that Jeſas Chriſt be. 
gan to Preach, and manifeſted himſelf ro be the Meſſiah, did the Roman Souldi- 
ers ask the Baptiſt, What they ſhould'do tobe ſaved ? But he neither bid them 
forſake their trade of Souldiery, or keeping it, to learn another g nor did he 
ſay to them, That though their profeſſion of Souldiery was lawful, yet it was 
not lawful for them to ſerve in an unjuſt cauſe, or under an Ulſurper and a 
Tyrant, as Tiberius was : And truly this paſlage is very obſervable for my pur- 
poſe, for if it had been told thoſe Souldiers, That they incurr'd the hazzard 
of eternal damnation by ſerving in an unjuſt War, they ſhould preſently haye 
laid down their Arms, though the Tyrant ſhould have put them all to death 


. for it: So it ſeems to me, the Baptiſt thought invincible Ignorance excuſed 


them, not knowing the cauſe to be unjuſt, Bur aſluredly, if Tiberiss had ask'd 
him the queſtion, What he ſhou'd do? Feb would have bid him reſtgn the Go. 
VErnment cver to the Senate, and be contented: with his own proper goods, 


and to do no more violence to any man, I believe none 'will offer to jultific 


the Invaſions and bloody Ambition of the Emperour Maximianus, and yet the 
Thiban Legion, which was compos'd of Chriſtians, ſerv'd him faithfully in his 
Wars,and refus'd none of his Commands,except to Sacrifice to Idols,and for that 
all of them receiv'd the Crown of Martyrdome ; either tfiey thought it did }.. 
not concern them to examine the c2uſe, or they thought it was juſt ; which was 


enough toſave them from the injuſtice of it ; we may obſerve hore, That nef- 


ther our Saviour, the Bapriſ#, or any of their Apoſtles or Diſciples ever ſeem'd 
to take notice of the Uſurpation or Tyranny of 'either Auguſtus, Trberim, Ca- 
leenla, Claudins, Nero, or Domitian;, in whoſe reign ( if I miſtake not) the 
longelt liv*d Apoſtle dyed: Our Saviour, as Man not meddling with Secular 
Powers, his Kingdome not being of this World, both himſelf and his Apoſtles 
ever inculcating on all his followers and Diſciples paſſive obedience to all Supe- 
riour Powers, even without exception of Tyrants. 

Tiberie his title to the Roman Empire was no better than that. of his Prede. 


_ceſſor, who gave him both the Empire and Title; but Avgyſtzs had nojult title 


to that Soveraignty which he had uſurped, which is clear enough by the Hiſtory, 
and much more clear by a reſolution he once took to reſtore the Supreme 
powerto the Senate andthe People; but wavering in his thoughts, being loth 
to wrong his Natural Conſcience,by keeping that which did not belong to him; 
and as loth ro make himſclf a Subjeft, ſince he had been a Soveraign:. He 
call'd his two great Friends and Favourites, Agripps and Mecena to his Coun- 
cil, proteſting he would do in that buſineſs as they would adviſe him : Agrippa 


. ina long Speech counſel d him todo Juſtice, and reſign his power ; but Mecanas 


inas long an harangue advis'd him to retain the Soveraignty for the good of the 


pry gonveting Monarchy to both Ariſtocracy and Democracy;the laſt Speech 


ing the ambition of Azgufts, prevail'd with him, and made him adhere 
to his uſurpation, by which only he had power to devolve the Succeſſion of the 


'Empire to Tiberius. Nor could this Tiberivs pretend preſcription; for That, as 


Lawyers ſay, orders poſſeſſion to be one hundred years old, and all Augyſtus his 
Reign, even from the firſt time of his Trinmvicate, conſiſted but of fifty ſix 
years. But I believe, Lawyers ſay alſo, That in Soveraignties there is no 
preſcription of time, but whenever the juſt owner can , he way reſume his 
power, which the Romer Senate knew very well ; when Nero fled out of the City, 
and deſerted the Government, they made a Decree, That the Monſtrous Ty- 


- rant ſhould be put to death more majorma; that was, to be well whipp'd, and 
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rhen li2ve his Head cut off, Now we mult be very wary to ayer, That the 
Soatdiers who were ta Tiberius his pay, ferv'd in a juſt War, becauſe their 
Maſter was left Succeſſor by Auguſtus his Teſtament , and had the Empire 
Coniitinyd to him, by the Votes of the Senate and People of Rome; for if 
that made him a lawful Prince, and his Wars juſt, then the Armics which 
terv'd in Scotland, England and Ireland, under Richard Cremwel, the pretended 
Protector of the three Nations, ſery*d in a juſt and lawfal War, and under 
a juſt and lawful Prince ; for Richard had the ProteCtorſhip and Soveraign- 
ty left him by bis Father Over the Uſurper, and had the ſupreme power::con- 
ficn'd ro hini by the greater, the more viſible and governing party - of the 
\ three Kingdomes : Buc as no honeſt perſon will aver this, ſo the other of Tibe- 
7:45 can be granted by no judicious man. "The Corollary of this diſcourſe will 
be, ficit, That the profeſſion of pure Souldiery, though joyn'd with no other 
crade; is lawful ; as alſo that a Souldier may ſerve in an unjuſt and unlawful 
War, and under an unjaft Maſter, provided he think the Cauſe and the War 
jalt and lawful, becaute his Ignorance may excuſe him. On the other hand, 
t think, if a Souldier know the cauſe to be unjuſt, and the War not to be law- 
fil ; nay, if he doubt whether it be juſt and lawful or not, if he continue to 
ſerve in 1t, he ſins heinouſly, for qus dubitat damnabitur, may hold true in this 
. Cale. - b: 
But De Grot in the ſame place formerly cited, takes a liberty to himſelf to Ggroeiu im- 
render the Profeſſion, the Trade, or the Art of a Souldier not only impious, pe 
but moſt contemptible, deteſtable and deſpicable : Let us hear him in his own 
language. © Parum, quod ſuam vendunt necem ( \ays Grotius) niſi & aliorum ſepe 
&« Innocentiunm venderent ;, tanto, Carnifice deteſtabiliores, quanto pejus eſt, ſine cauſa, 
& 3m ex cauſa occidere. Sicut Antiſthenes dicebat, Carnifices Tyranns eſſe Santt« 
<© ores, quodlli Nocentes, hi Innocentes interficerent : It were no matter, ſaid he, 
if Sonldiers ſold only their own lives ( or rather their own deaths) but they. 
ſell alſo the lives*of others, and often of Innocents; ag much are they more 
deteſtable than a Hangman, as it is worſe to. kill without a cauſe, than with 
a cauſe. Antiſtbenes ſaid, Hangmen were more religious that Tyrants, be- 
cauſe the firſt puts to death thoſe who are guilty, the laſt thoſe who are in- 
nocent. This language, Monſieur de Gror, is indeed ſevere enough, but 
multa dicis, pauca probas : Indeed, I think few men would have fancied, that 
ſuch impertinencics could have dropp'd from the Pen of ſo learn'd and fo 
wiſe a man as Grotins was eſteem'd to be. For firſt, I ſhall anſwer, That it 
belongs not to the profeſſion of a Souldier, either to ſell his own life, or the 
life of another; much leſs to fell the life of an Innocent. It is a Souldiers 
profeſſioa, to hazzard his life ( not ſell it )) in the Prince or States ſervice, 
with whom he has ſtipulated for wages; and when he is commanded by his 
Superiours to fight, he is oblig'd to do ir, as well as he can, againſt all that 
are in Arms againſt him ; and if he kill any of them, it is ſo far from being his 
fault, that it is his duty 3 it is their own fault that are kilYd, who would 
by fighting, defend an unjult cauſe : for it muſt be obſerved, that both parties 
think they have Juſtice on their ſide, and yet but one of the parties hath it 
nor does a Souldier in heat of fight, kill any innocent man, becauſe all his 
Enemies, and all in Arms againſt him, are repreſented to him as guilty, and 
as ſuch are ſeeking to take his life ; and Nature teacheth all men, That it is bet- 
ter to kill than to be kill'd, becauſe of two evils the leaſt evil is to be choſen. 
it. were to be wiſh'd, that War might be ended, and an Enemy oyercome with- 
out killing ; for a bloodleſs Victory is the moſt honourable : Bur if that can- 
not be done, it is folly, nay, madneſs, to ſay that Souldiers ſhould not kill 
their Enemies, I confeſs, too many Souldiers are cruel in putting to death 
' thoſe whom they might ſpare, as ſuch who yield themſelves Priſoners, ( and 
yet this many times in the heat and ardour of Battel cannot be done with- 
out danger ) or. old people, Women, Children, in aſlaults and ſtorms ; this 
is the Souldiers exceſs, this is their-fault, this is their crime, ( unleſs they 
b2 commanded to do it, which ſeldome falls out, ) but this ſhonld not re- 
fleſt on the profeſſion of o—_— Grotins makes it to do, ory the 
Law of Arms, ſuch peoples lives ſhould be ſpared ; the faults of fame 
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not be imputed to all, as Grotizs does here, and therein he 1s moſt unjuſt. 
I ask, If ſome Lawyers, by colluſion with the contrary party, betray the 
cauſe of their Clients; If ſome Phyſicians poylon rheir Patients; and ſome 
Paſtors of Churches, by preaching Hereſie and Schiſm, Kill their Flocks ? Muſt 
all Lawyers be called Knaves and Cheats ? all Phyſicians Poyſoners? and all Mi. 
niſters of the Goſpel Soul Murderers? God forbid. I confeſs, when Souldi. 
ers kill without cauſe, they are more dertcſtable than Hangmen, and deſerve 
to be puniſh'd by the' bands of Hangmen; but Grerzws was bound in reaſon 
to have limited his expreſſion, and not have extended it to all Souldiers, as 
his words bear 3 and herein he is not only malicious, but ridiculous, in ſup- 
poling that Souldiers always kill without cauſe, and never with cauſe; for if 
this-be true, all War is unlawful, which Groti#s durſt never mutter, far leſs 


_ "ſpeak out; forina lawful War, Souldiers kill with cauſe, and when they do 


it without cauſe, they are liable to puniſhment and cenſure. This unlimited 


and general expreſſion of Gyotias, renders Moſes, Foſhnah, and all thoſe famous 


Tjraelites, who deſtroy'd the Canaanites , Saul, Samnel, and others who put the 
Amalekites to the Sword ; David and his Worthies, who killed thouſands and 
ten thouſands of the uncircumciſed, and Foab who killed ſo. many 1ſrrebires in 
Abſalom's Rebellion, and all thoſe of the eleven Tribes who had well near ex- 
tinguith'd the Tribe of Benjamin: Grotius, I ſay, makes them all more de. 
teſtable than Hangmen. And what is it to the purpoſe to tell us, Artiſthenes 
faid, That Tyrants are not fv pious as Hangmen, becauſe the laſt puts only 
the guilty, the firſt the innocent to death. What hath that to do with the 
profeſſion of a Souldier, of which De Grot was ſpeaking: As ſure as all Ty. 
rants are not Souldiers, as certain it is that all Souldiers are not T yrants. Be- 
ſides, this great manſuppoſeth in his compariſon, that which is a manifeſt un- 
truth,. That Hangmen put none to death but thoſe who are guilty ; certainly 
Grotins did know that moſt, if not all thoſe Innocents, againſt whom Tyrants 
have pronounced the, Sentence of Death, eſpecially in the ten firſt Perſecuti- 


ons, were executed by the hands of bloody and cruel Hang-men, whom De 


Grot with a ſtrange and odd kind of Charity , prefers betore Souldiers. I 
doubt Grots4 did. not believe, that the Hang-man that beheaded Olqe. 
bernevelt, at the Hague, with whom Gretizuzs was Soctus Crimines , ſtruck off 
the Head of a guilty man, for aſſuredly he thought him an Innocent. | 
I am afraid De Grot wrote this ( though it came not to light till ſix years 
aftcr) when he was Priſoner at Lovenſtein, beſide Gorcam , where he had con- 
ceived a mortal hatred againſt Souldiers, perhaps becauſe they guarded him 
too ſeverely. His comparing Souldiers to Hangmen may have proceeded 
from the reſtleſs agitations of his troubled thoughts, which may have con. 
tinually repreſented to his fancy the Idza or Image of one of thoſe Officers of 
Juſtice, who had cut off the Head of his Complice Foh» Oldenbernevelt, Ad- 
vocate of Holland, and would have done as much to another of his Complices, 


' Giles Leidenberg, if he had not uſurp'd the Hangmans Office, and cut his own 


Throat; it being moſt certain, that Grotivs himſelf migtit have run ſuch a 
hazzard, if his kind Wife had not got him carried away in a Coffer, pretending 
it was full of Books, and ar that time ſure he was oblig'd to Souldiers for neg- 
lecting to ſearch the Coffer. . 

The ſame great man Groti-, in the before-cited place goes further, and 
ſays, © Non eſt inter Artificia, bellum, imo res eſt tam horrenda, ut eam, niſi ſumma 
<< neceſſitas, aut vera charitas honeſtam efficere nequeat : War, ſays he, is not to 
bereckon'd among Artifices ; nay, it is ſo horrible a thing that nothing can 
make it honeſt but extreme neceſlity, or true Charity. Well, I ſhall be con. 
tent to take what he grants, and that is, That War ſometimes is honeſt, 
and if ſo, I think he: muſt grant, that thoſe who manage that honeſt War, 
and thoſe are Souldiers, may be ſometimes honeſt, and therefore not more. 
deteſtable than Hangmen. Nor do I think any ſober man, endued with 
ary reaſonable proportion of ſolid Judgement, though he had never heard 
of the name of: Jeſus Chriſt, but will readily grant, That War being the 
greateſt ſcourge of mankind, ſhould not be: begun till either our own extreme 
necellity, or the Love and Charity we owe to our Neighbours force us to 
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it; and herein do all the Moral Philoſophers, and the wiſe Rulers of the 
Ancient Heathens, fully agree with Chriſtian Doctorss But how ſhall that 
War, which either extreme neceſlity on our own part, of Charity on our 
Neighbours, makes lawful, be managed bur by Souldiers? And how can Soul- 
diers Obtain the Victory, but by killing ſomerimes their Enemies? And with 
what Credit, nay, with what Conſcience, or with what comfort can Souldiers 
kill their Enemies, if the very killing them, render Souldiers more deteſtable 
than Hangmen?- If Gyotizs had faid, That thoſe Souldiers who killd impo- 
tent old Men, Women and Children, or Priſoners in cold blood (as too many 
do ) are more deteſtable than Hangmen, I ſhould never have debated the 
matter with him, no more than with reaſon he can contradict me, if I ſay, 
That thoſe Advocates ( and Grotius was an Advocate) who betray the 
cauſes of their Clients, who take money and wages from both parties; I add 
alſo, Thoſe who undertake the patrociny of a cauſe, which themſelves know 
to be unjuſt and illegal, are more dereſtable than the worſt-of thoſe who bang 
men on a Gallows. | 

But whar this great and learned man means, when he writes, Non eft inter 
artificia Bellum, 1 do not very well know ; if he means there are no artifices 
in War, he makes a fool of himſelf, for what ſhall then become of all thoſe 
laudable and lawful Stratagems that are uſed in War, which he himſelf in his 
Book De FJure Belli ac pacis, both mentions and commends: It he means 
War is not an Art, he ſpeaks palpably againſt Senſe, Reaſon, and Experi- 
ence ; for the management of War is an Art, and as a moſt noble, ſo a moſt 
neceſſary Art: Machiavelli, Recorder of Florence,writes ſeven Books of the Art of 
War, and yet in one of the&m denies War to be an Art. All TaQticks write of the 
Art of War, the way to handle Arms, Sword, Dagger, Cannon, Musket, Piſtol, 
Pike, Partizan, or Halberd; or in more ancient times ( before the Monk found 
out Gun-powder ) the way to handle the Romar Pila, Javelines, Darts, Ar- 
rows, Bows, Slings, Stones, and other Miſſiles ; do all prove there-is Art in 
War. The ordering Souldiers in Files, Ranks,” Troops, Companies, Squadrons, ' 
Batallions, Regiments, and Brigades; the marſhalling and conduct of Armies, 
fighting of Battels, beſieging and attacking Towns, Caſtles, and defending 
them, do all bear witneſs, that War is an Art, and more than an ordinary 

. one: It cannot therefore be, that ſo wiſe a man as Grorzzs could think that 

War is not an Art, but poſitively to tell what he means by thoſe words, is not 
in my power ; andif others can tell no better than Il, we muſt be content to 
want the true ſenſe of them , till- Grotsus riſe from the dead in the day of 
Judgement; and then, I tuppoſe, it will not be time to inquire after ſuch 
follies. | 

Nicholas Machiavel in the Fourth Book of his Art of War ( if I remem- ,,,1;au441; 
ber right) is yer more ſevere to profeſs'd Souldiers than Hugo Grotins;, for anſwered, 
he ſays, That no Prince or State ſhould ſuffer thoſe who profeſs to Jive by the 
Art of War,to dwell uader their Jurisdictions,or in their Dominions. This 1s bad 
enough,but worſe follows,for he adds,that no virtuous nor good man will profeſs 
Souldiery to be their livelihood,or uſe War as an Art or Tradezand thoſe who do 
it, ſays he, muſt of neceſſity be falſe, fraudulent, treacherous and violent. I 
have anſwered his Raveries in the firſt Chapter of my Military Eſlays of the 
Modern Art of War.: Here I ſhall only fay, That it were a diſgrace for the 
Art of Souldiery to be commended by one, whoſe Political Rules introduce 
Atheiſm, Tyranny, and Crueltyz and who ſets up Ceſar Borgia, the Baftard 
of Pope Alexander the Sixth, to be a Pattern for Princes; than whom the 
Sun never look?d on a perſon more abandon'd to the contempt of a Deity, 
guilty of Inhumanity, Treachery, Lechery, and barbarous Cruelty. Let either 
Chriſtian or all Morally honeſt men judge, whether this Author, this Atheiſt, 
- this Machiavel, ſhould have been permitted to have liv'd within the Territories 
of either Chriſtian Prince or State. 

Thoſe who condemn the Profeſſion or Art of Souldiery, ſmell rank of Ana- 
baptiſm and Quakery, both which Sefts condemn all War as unlawful; for 
I conceive, thoſe who grant War to be ſometimes both lawfal and neceſſary, 


mult of neceſſity grant, that it is lawful for ſome to ſtudy the Art, how to 
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manage that War with the greateſt advantage. Thoſe who are fitteſt to ſtu. 


dy it arethoſe who have no other trade or livelihood, for that is the mean 
to make them ſtudy it the more accurarely ; and when they have atrain'd to 
fome perfeCtion in it, why they may not make a Profeſſion of ir, andteach it 
to others for wages, I knownot: Do not all profeſſors of Divinity, Medi- 
cine, Philoſophy, teach others their Arts and Sciences for wages ? Yes aflured- 
ty; and why ſhould it be denied to a profeſſed Souldier to teach his Art to 
others for wages, uſamils cauſas memora: What | ſpeak of teaching others, 
E mean of all Military Officers, who by their command and charges are oblig'd 
to r«:ach their Art to thoſe under their command ; and fince Souldiery is a 
practical Art, Souldiers of all kinds may ſerve in the Wars ( provided the 
cauſe ſeem juſtto them) as well as Ghirurgions may cure men for wages, that are 
hurt or wounded in the Wars. Hiſtories tell us,and our experience and fence teach 
vs, That Peace and War are alternative, and there be but few Kingdoms in 
the World that have not felt the ſmart of War, as long as they have enjoyed 
the fruits of Peace. May not Ithen conclude, That the Art of Souldiery and 
the Profeſlion of it for wages, is as lawful, and as neceſſary too, as the pro- 
feſſion of any of thoſe Arts or Sciences, which can neither be conveniently 
taught, or learn'd, but in the time of Peace. 

But to conclude, 1 avouch that St. Paul's opinion concerning this queſtion 
was the ſame with mine; and I have reaſon to think, That great Apoſtle's 
authority will weigh more with men who profeſs the name of Chriſt, than 
either Grotizs or Machzavel : If I miſtake not, that great DoCtor of the Gezx- 
tiles thought the Art of Souldiery, conſider'd a part, and-diſtinguiſh'd from 
all other Arts, either Liberal or Mechanical, very lawful, and therefore com- 
par'd not the profeſſors of it ro infamous people, ſuch as Grotius knew Hang- 
men to be. On the contrary, the Apoſtle propoſes a pure Souldier , who 
waited only on his own Art of War, as a fir example for his Son Timothy to 
follow: Read the third and fourth verſes of the ſecond Chapter of his Second 
Epiſtle to Timothy, you will find theſe words, Thou therefore endure hardneſs, as 
a good Souldier of Jeſus Coriſt. No man that Warreth, entangleth himſelf with the 


things of this life, that he might pleaſe him who hath hired him to be a Souldier. The 


French Tranflation hath it, #he affairs of this life ; the Italian, the doings of this 
life ; the German hath it, no Warriour ſeeks another livelihood. This is much, 
and more than I defire; for, ]*think, it were good for Souldiers to have 
tarned ſome othe- Art, or Trade, than that of Souldiery only. Deodats ex- 
pounds theſe words [ i» the doings. of this life ;, | that is, ſays he, in ſuch affairs, 
fuch Art, or ſuch Trades, as may hinder a Souldier in his duty of Souldiery. 
Be that as it will, I avouch, That the Apoſtle in theſe words, pronounceth the 
pure Art of a meer Souldier, without any other Art or Trade, to be moſt 
lawful, elſe he had made no appoſite compariſon between Timothy and a Soul- 
dier; which, 1 preſume, none who hath read Paul's Epiſtles, and believes 


them to be endited by the Holy Ghoſt, will be ſo impious as to fancy. By 


this Text, a Chriſtian man may very lawfully apply himſelf to the profeſſion 
of pure' Souldiery, without learning any other Art or Trade. And I think 


alſo, that Timothy was exhorted, it not commanded to apply himlelf only to 


the Miniſtry of the Goſpel, and to no other Art ; yet if he had learn'd any 
other way of livelihood, before Pax circumcis'd him, it would not have been 
forbid him : Paul himſelf, before his converſion, had learn'd tobe a Tent- 
maker, which he exercis'd for his livelihood, when he preach'd the Goſpel : 
Luke the Evangeliſt, before his Baptiſm, was a Phyſician, which, no doubt, 
he practis'd all the time he accompanied St. Paulin his Voyages. But, I think, 
by this Text, men are forbid to learn any other Art, after they are aQtual 
Miniſters of the Goſpel. And therefore, I conceive, Church-men are forbid 
to have plurality of Profeſſions ; which perhaps they will be contented to hear 
with better will, than to have it told them, - That plurality of Benefices is for- 

bidden the Clergy. . | | 
But becauſe Grorzus hath made uſe of St. Auſtine's authority againſt me, in 
this queſtion -which I have cleared, I ſhall preſume to cite that ſame Father in 
defence of my cauſe : It. is true, I haye read but few of his learned _—_ 
ut 
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but the paſlage | mind to fpeak of, I have read, cited by a very worthy and 
credible Author; and though he cites it for another purpoſe, yet finding ic 
makes very much for mine, 1 could not chule but make uſe of ic: The words 
are in one of his Books againſt the anichees, and are theſe, © Nox eft poteſt as 
&« if a Deo, ſroe jnbente, ſive ſinente;, Ergo vir juſtts, ſi forte ſub Rege etiam Sacri- 
© lego militat, recte poteſt, itlo jubente, Bellare ; quemadmoaum enim Regem facit 
© reum Jniquitas imperandi, ita Innocentem Militem facit ordo ſerviendj. Engliſh 
me this, Monſieur de Grot, but becauſe you e ther cannot or will not, I both. 
. can and will: There is no'power, fays he, but from God, either commanding 
_ or permitting it,therefore if ſometimes a Righteous man ſerves as a Souldier un- : 
der a Sacrilegious King, he may lawfully fight when he is commanded for as the 
ſin of commanding makes that King Guilty, fo the obedience of ferving makes + 
that Souldier Innocent. This ismore than 1 have yer ſaid, this great and pious 
Divine ſeems to me to aſſert, That a Souldiers Art is not only lawful, but 
that he is bound to fight when commanded , even in a caule, the Juſtice 
whereof does not appear to him; yea, though the Injuſtice of it be made 
apparent to him. But aſſuredly St. Auſtin meant to except thoſe things which 
are diametrically againſt the word and Will of God ; for the rule holds firm and 
perpetual, Betcer obey God than Man: In other matters, the Souldier is not 
ſo ſtrictly to examine the quarrel, the ſin of commanding to fizht in an unjaſt 
cauſe, rendering the Souldiers obedience in fighting, blameleſs and innocent. 
Hence it will follow, That a profeſs'd Souldier, who knows no other Art or 
Trade, may lawfully make profeſſion of his skill, and praCtiſe it in any part of 
the World for wages, fo he fight nor for thoſe who are profeſs'd Enemies of 
the name of Chriſt, againſt thoſe who profeſs it; for 1 do not at all doubr, 
but Chriſtian Souldiers, who make a profeſſion of Souldiery, and have no 
other way of livelihood but to fight for wages, may very lawfully ſerve either 
the Sophi of Perſia, or the great Mogul of 1ndiay againlt the Great Turk, be- 
cauſe though they be all three equally blaſphemous adorers of the Alcoran; yet 
the Wars of the firſt two may divert the Grand Signior from the lavyaſion of 
Chriſtendome. | 
Give meleave to rake the help of another DoCftor, and Father of the Chri- 77+44/t;or' 
ſtian Church, and that is Terrullian, whom | find cited by many others, ro awrhoriry-. 
prove taking Arms againſt Soveraign power unlawful. The paſſage is in that 
Apologetick which he wrote in vindication of the Primitive Chriſtians, perſe- 
cated by Heathen Emperours : 1 ſhall only cite the words thar I conceive 
make for my purpolz; ** Cs Bello non prompts fuimus ? cu; Bello non idonct, 
© etiam impares (opiis, qui nunc tam libenter rrucidamur ? 10 what War, ſays 
he, were we not fit? to what War were we not ready, though fewer in number 
of forces, who now are content willingly to be ſlain? In theſe words ob- 
ſerve that profeſsd Chriſtians were Souldiers , and fought willingly, and 
without conſtraint, (and for pay too you may be ſure ) under the Banners 
of Heathen, yea, Perſecuting Emperours, without examining the Juſtice of 
the War, which ordinarily was very ofc wanting with thole Princes, who 
meaſured the equity of their cauſe by the length of their Sword. 1 doubt 
not, but the War which the Tyrant Maximianus made, was neither juſt nor 
lawfol, yet the Theban Legion, conſiſting of fix thouſand Chriſtians, ferv'd 
faithfully in that War, and found 'no oppolition in their Conſciences to thar 
Military employment: But when that Pagan Emperour commanded them 
ro Sacrifice to his falſe Deities and Idols, then they ftatly refus'd obedience, 
knowing ſurely they were not oblig'd to diſob2y God, by giving obedience x 
to Man; and off:r'd their Throats to be cut, and gave their Bodies ro be 
butcher'd to death by the reſt of his Heathen Army. Julian the Apoſtate, 
who with both force and fraud, endeavour'd to root out the Chriſtian Name 
and Religion, had thouſands of Chriſtians who ſerved under him in his Wars, 
who, 1 ſuppoſe, never examin'd the Jultice of them ; for if they had, they 
would have found that even that very War he made againſt 'the Perſians, 
( wherein he dyed, as is faid, blaſpheming the name of the Son of God Y 
was grounded only on Ambition to enlarge the limits of the Roman Empire ; 


and ſuch a reaſon eyen the moral Heathen, much lkfs the Chriſtians, did never 
acknow- 
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acknowledge to be a juſt or lawful cauſe of War. By vertue then of theſe 
allages and :precedents, Souldiers may make a: profeſſion of the Art of 
far, and may practiſe it, and ſerve for Wages, though they neither 
know. nor examine, - whether the cauſe be juſt or -not. But I ſhall con- 
'clude this diſcourſe, as they ſay Bellarminre did one of -his, but in another 
caſe, and ſay, It is moſt ſafe to truſt to the Juſtice and Equity of the cauſe, 
and to examine it well, before men engage in it. 
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